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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1959 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Turspay, Aprit 15, 1958. 
STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


WITNESSES 


HON. SINCLAIR WEEKS, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

HENRY KEARNS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 

FREDERICK H. MUELLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 

GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 

This marks the beginning of the hearings on the bill for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and related agencies appropriations for fiscal year 
1959. 


SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS, 1958, AND Estimares, 1959 


At the outset we shall insert in the record pages IV, V, and VI of the 
committee print. 
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welcome to the committee our new agen member, Mr. Kelly Campbell. 
Mr. Campbell comes to us with vealth of experience and has a 
splendid background in government on budgetary matters. We are 
delighted to have him and expect him to make splendid contributions 
to our work. He has already been introduced to the committee 
members individually and also to our distinguished officials from the 
Commerce Department this morning. 

We are delighted to have the Secretary of Commerce, the Honorable 
Sinclair Weeks, with us this morning. 
him come and 
budget. 


A 
a 


It is always a pleasure to have 


give general testimony on matters in the Commerce 


Mr. Secretary, do you have a prepared statement? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Weeks. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have a prepared statement which | would like to submit for the 
record, and then I will discuss the several bureau requests. 

Mr. Presron. Very well, Mr. Secretary. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF COMMERCE SECRETARY WEEKS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is again my pleasure to ap- 
pear before you in support of the Department’s estimates of appropriations for 
fiscal year 1959. 

The Department’s request for fiscal year 1959 totals $858,099,000 out of general 
fund receipts of the Treasury. In addition, $2,382,692,000 is requested for trans- 
fer out of the highway trust fund to reimburse the States for the Federal share of 
the cost of highway construction. We are proposing this year to finance the cost 
of the forest highways and the public lands highways programs out of the trust 
fund. This proposal has been considered very carefully and in view of the fact 
that for the most part these highways are on the Federal aid system, it is believed 
that this financing proposal is appropriate and justified. 

Eighty-six percent of the general fund estimate is required for transportation 
activities in the aviation and maritime fields. We propose to continue orderly 
progress on the Federal airways plan, handle inereased workload generated by 
increased traffic and provide full year costs for facilities and services operating 
for only a part of fiscal year 1958. 

As you are aware, no new funds were appropriated in fiscal vear 1958 for new 
ship construction in view of the fact that there were sufficient funds carried over 
from prior years to continue the construction program. The Maritime Adminis- 
tration has now contracted for the construction of 16 vessels and with the letting 
of these contracts all funds currently available for the ship replacement program 
of the subsidized operators have been committed. The estimates before you will 
provide for replacement of an additional 18 ships under the long-range ship re- 
placement program. 

The balance of 14 percent or approximately $122 million will provide for the 
other programs of the Department, including the statistical programs of the Bureau 
of the Census and the Office of Business Economies, services to the business 
community rendered by the Business and Defense Services Administration, Office 
of Area Development and the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, the geodetic control 
and chart activities of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the administration of the 
patent and trademark system, the standards and measurement responsibilities 
of the National Bureau of Standards and the vital services of the Weather Bureau. 

There follows a brief summation of the requests for the several bureaus of the 
Department. My assistants and the bureau heads will supply the details 
concerning each item of appropriation. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The request for fiscal year 1959 as presented in the President’s budget represents 
an increase over the adjusted appropriation for 1958 of $55,400. Except for 
costs of annualizing contributions to the civil-service retirement fund, this entire 
amount is required for additional personnel and other expenses in connection 
with civil defense and mobilization planning activities. The President has 
transmitted an amendment to the Congress which attempts to clarify the 
financing of Federal civil-defense functions. In view of this transmittal our 
request for this item should be reduced by $15,000. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Comprehensive and reliable statistical information on the state of the Nation is 
essential to guide the leaders of both business and government. Some of this 
information can be developed on a sound basis only by agencies with the broad 
authority of the Federal Government. The task of collecting, summarizing and 
publishing basic data on such lines in many important fields is assigned by law 
to the Bureau of the Census. 

The estimate for the Bureau of the Census proposes to improve existing current 
measures of our economy as regards consumer credit outstanding; inventories 
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held by manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers; manufacturing sales and orders 
booked; construction; and revenues, expenditures and indebtedness of State and 
local governmental bodies. New surveys are proposed to provide a monthly 
measure of receipts in the service trades and a quarterly measure of expenditures 
for additions, alterations, maintenance and repairs on residential properties. 

In addition to the maintenance and improvement of current measures provided 
through the salaries and expenses appropriation, the program for 1959 includes 
requests for the major censuses conducted at 5- or 10-year intervals to provide 
detailed and authoritative benchmark data for local as well as national uses. 
The estimate provide funds to finish the 1957 census of governments, to collect 
the data and to start tabulations for the 1958 censuses of business, manufactures 
and mineral industries, and to complete most of the preparatory work for the 18th 
Decennial Census covering population, housing, agriculture, irrigation and drain- 
age. The enumeration work on the 18th Decennial Census will begin in fiscal 
1960. 

The Bureau of the Census has again been requested by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to undertake a program of data collection, records analysis, estab- 
lishment identification and location, and related activities in support of the 
mobilization readiness program. In accordance with the administration’s policy 
of financing these functions, an amount of $300,000 is included in the estimate for 
‘Salaries and expenses”’ for this purpose. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Population growth, technological advances, national defense requirements and 
public preference are factors contributing to the significant changes taking place 
in the character of transportation facilities. The oncoming commercial use of 
jet aircraft dramatically emphasizes the need for expansion of the services and 
facilities of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. For many years to come air- 
craft will play an increasingly important role in our civilian economy and our 
systems of transportation, and manned aircraft will remain a vital ingredient of 
United States airpower. Changes and expansions that have taken place have 
outstripped the capacity of the Civil Aeronautics Administration to assure the 
desired safety in air operations, but we are in the process of correcting this situa- 
tion. 

Perhaps the greatest single contribution to safety in civil/military air operations 
now possible is implementation of the air traffic control and air navigation system 
as set forth in the ‘“‘Federal airway plan.’’ The Congress has supported the first 
stages of this plan, and only as its implementation is carried out can we expect to 
provide the effective radar, communications, electronic navigation aids, and 
trained manpower that will increase safety, expand the system’s capacity and 
guard against midair collisions of aircraft. 

The estimates for CAA provide for: 

(a) orderly progress on the Federal airway plan; 

(b) handling workload generated by increased air traffic; 

(c) full-year costs of facilities and services operated on a part-year basis 
in 1958; and 

(d) recruiting and training of personnel to operate and maintain new 
facilities, inspect and certificate the growing complex of airman, aircraft, 
and operators of air agencies. 

In addition to these growth and need factors, the CAA is involved in and 
affected by two other major developments of economic significance. 

I. A long-term effort has finally resulted in an agreement between this Depart- 
ment and Defense covering the joint civil/military use of air navigation facilities. 
This committee having expressed its concern with the subject, I am pleased that 
we have progressed considerably in the field of joint use of long-range radar, and 
as a result some economies are reflected in this budget estimate. 

Il. User charges for the Federal airways system have been an objective for 
some time. Legislation is now before Congress that would establish a basis fer 
the civil users progressively assuming their fair share of the costs. Revenues 
under this fuel tax program would increase from an estimated $65 million in 1959 
to $211 million by fiscal year 1963, and as planned, the structure would recover 
a substantial and increasing amount for the civil user share for use of the Federal 
airways facilities. 

tecognizing the effect on our national economy of the transportation systems 
that are available and the ever-increasing demand for more facilities that will 
assure safety in the use of airspace, there is ample evidence of the need for expan- 
sion and improvement in the services of CAA. In light of these circumstances 
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and the principle that we should recover full costs to the Government for services 
that provide special benefits to individual groups, this administration is moving 
forward and urging the early adoption of an adequate user charge system. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


For the past century and a half, the Coast and Geodetic Survey has been 
making scientific and engineering contributions to the development of our com- 
merce, industry, and natural resources. 

The aeronautical and nautical charts produced by this Bureau are a main 
factor in safe marine and aeroriautical navigation, both civil and military. Its 
geodetic control operations are the basis for all Federal mapping and provides 
the framework for engineering necessary in flood control, power, and irrigation 
projects, State, local, and private property boundaries, highway and other con- 
struction. This function is extremely important, and has been assuming increas- 
ing significance in the guided missile program of the military. 

For the 1959 fiscal year we are requesting $11,750,000, an increase of $200,000 
over the 1958 appropriation. This increase covers two items; the additional 
cost of retirement pay for commissioned officers and expansion of the aeronautical 
charting program based on the accelerated needs of civil and military aviation. 
The balance of the Bureau’s programs will continue at the level attained in 
fiscal year 1958. 


BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


The request for the Business and Defense Services Administration includes 
funds to restore partially what I believe are essential services, especially in the 
industry divisions. The budget reduction for fiscal year 1958 caused a diminution 
of activity not only in our defense program, but the Department’s services to 
business. 

The defense program includes the defense materials system which supports the 
procurement programs of the Military Establishment and the Atomic Energy 
Commission; it also includes the mobilization preparedness program. In these 
programs are basic industrial analyses and data deficiencies which must be 
corrected, and the budget we are presenting is designed to correct these 
deficiencies. 

In the Office of Technical Services I am prepared to move ahead on a program 
which I believe is absolutely necessary. That is a national clearinghouse to 
distribute all Soviet bloe research studies, journals, and monographs. 

The urgency of this matter prompted me to submit a supplemental request 
this fiscal year. Your committee seemed sympathetic, but wished to defer 
consideration until the fiscal year 1959 budget was presented. 

The legislative authority for the program we propose will be found in Public 
Law 776 of the 8ist Congress, approved September 9, 1950. 

Events of the past few months have stirred every American to the need for 
meeting the challenge of Russia in the field of scientific information. The program 
at present is just simply not adequate to meet this challenge. For this reason I 
feel I would be remiss in my responsibility if I did not report to the Congress the 
need for an expanded program to acquire, translate and distribute technological 
and scientific information. 

In addition to the Government materials which are uniquely and immediately 
available, we will invite friendly governments, universities, industry, and private 
translation agencies to assist us, thus enlarging our records of translations com- 
pleted and translations in progress. When in full operation, we will have a na- 
tional clearinghouse of all known foreign research data which has been or is being 
translated. This will effectively widen the knowledge and use of foreign develop- 
ments and will save funds by avoiding fruitless and duplicate translation and 
research of identical papers. 

I believe this program will serve the best interest of the American people and 
I urge this committee to provide the funds requested in the Department’s estimate. 

I find it imperative that studies be made to determine inventory and production 
of survival items. Funds are requested to acquire statistical data on these items. 

To improve services to those engaged in the field of marketing and distribution 
we are requesting funds to provide a series of marketing studies and reports 
which will be expecially useful to smaller businesses. Also funds are requested 
to provide for a training program for approximately 600 executive reservists 
which have been recruited. 
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OFFICE OF AREA DEVELOPMENT 


The Office of Area Development provides technical assistance to States and 
communities on economic development matters. This Office has a small but 
effective staff which is nationally recognized for its talent in the rapidly growing 
area development field. With a limited staff, the office has been able, through 
its working relationships with State planning and development agencies and 
private groups, to make its advisory services and technical publications available 
to many communities throughout the country. 

Special effort is made to counsel labor surplus area groups in the field on such 
matters as planned industrial parks, industrial development financing, locating 
industrial prospects, and Federal programs which may be of help in supplement- 
ing local efforts to strengthen local economies. 

Suggestions are made to private industry that they look into the possibilities 
of expanding operations in these areas to provide permanent employment. In 
fiscal 1959 the community advisory activities of the office are expected to con- 
tinue at a high level. 

BUREAT OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 


The consistent goal of the administration and the Congress has been to do 
everything possible to increase the contribution which private enterprise in the 
foreign trade and foreign investment fields makes to the economy of the United 
States and the economic strength of our friends abroad. With this in mind, an 
increase is requested for the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. The additional 
funds are for the purpose of analyzing and getting into the hands of businessmen 
the larger volume of useful information which is being received from our foreign 
posts as a result of the State-Commerce agreement to strengthen the commercial 
work of the Foreign Service. 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce operates on the fundamental premise that, 
in the main, it is private industry and private business initiative that must carry 
the burden of expanding trade, investment and tourism. We recognize, however, 
that individual businessmen, particularly the smaller businessman, cannot obtain 
all the necessary information from private sources to formulate sound policy for 
foreign operations. Up-to-date information on tax laws, customs nad currency 
regulations, licensing procedures, local marketing practices, etc. ordinarily can 
be obtained readily by the American businessman only from the experts in the 
Department of Commerce backed by the Foreign Service of the United States. 
The program of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce is dedicated to providing those 
tools which the businessman needs and which he should reasonably expect his 
government to provide. I strongly urge, therefore, your favorable consideration 
of this request so that we may continue to provide these vital services. 


OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


On many previous occasions I have expressed my high regard for the solid 
contribution made by the Office of Business Economics in producing the facts on 
the national income and product that form the framework for evaluating the 
economic situation and trends, both by Government and by private enterprises. 
Keeping track of changes in the national economy is a matter of major concern 
at all times, and is especially vital at present. The yardsticks of national income 
and gross national product are a chief tool for the formulation of Government 
economic policy and of business programs. 

In the light of present and future needs, our Office of Business Economies needs 
strengthening. ‘The National Bureau of Economic Research recently made an 
objective study of our national income work, and its National Accounts Review 
Committee report recommended immediate action toward the end of making 
further progress on these accounts, and improving their timeliness. I feel strongly 
that the facts relating to the need for expansion and improvement are well estab- 
lished and conclusive. The increase requested for this work in fiscal 1959 is urgent 
and richly deserving of favorable consideration. 

The remainder of the increase we seek for the Office of Business Economies would 
go principally for a survey of United States private investment abroad. The 
last survey covered the year 1950, and up-to-date information on the experience 
of our private investments in foreign countries is essential for business as well as 
Government operations. The pressing need for this information has been urged 
upon me by private industry as well as by Government agencies, and I am con- 
vinced that action to this end is required now. 
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MARITIME ACTIVITIES 


The estimates for the Maritime Administration reflect continuation of the 
long-range ship replacement program and a research and development program 
particularly in the field of nuclear propulsion, looking toward ship designs and 
operating systems which will improve the competitive position of the merchant 
marine and it is hoped eventually reduce subsidy costs. The replacement program 
provides for the construction of 18 ships. 

The funds included for operating-differential subsidies will continue payments 
due ship operators on an almost current basis. 

The estimate for activities covered under the appropriation “Salaries and 
expenses” represents a reduction in the amount available for these purposes in 
the current fiscal year and contemplates continuation of recurring activities at 
the 1958 level. 

The program for training cadets to become licensed officers in the merchant 
marine at the Federal Maritime Academy and through financial aid to the four 
State maritime academies will continue at the current year’s level. 


PATENT OFFICE 


We are requesting for fiscal year 1959 the same amount as the appropriation in 
fiscal year 1958 for the Patent Office. Because of major increases in cost, this 
amount will provide for a level of operation somewhat under that contemplated 
in the 8-year program. However, the request is considered to be in keeping with 
the main objective of that program—to get the work of the Office on a current 
basis as soon as possible with the resources available. 

As a result of the increased resources made available to the Patent Office in 
1956 and 1957 the backlog at the end of fiscal year 1957 was 215,535 as compared 
with 217,000 forecast when the 8-year program was formulated in the spring of 
1955. It is estimated that the backlog will be reduced to a level of approximately 
200,000 at the end of 1958 and 190,000 at the end of 1959. The ultimate objective 
is to have a backlog of about 100,000. 

Thus I feel that in general the Patent Office is making good progress toward its 
goal of getting its work on a current basis. It is important that this progress 
continue in order that the American patent system may make its appropriate 
contribution to a healthy economy and an adequate defense effort. 

In this connection I am pleased to report that inventive activity continues to 
be high in the country. Direct evidence of this fact is the continued high rate of 
filing of applications—about 75,000 per year. As you know, the American patent 
system directly serves our free enterprise economy and I feel certain that this 
high rate of filing is indicative of a basically healthy economy which continues to 
have within it the means for continued improvement and expansion thrugh the 
stimulation of inventive genius. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Federal-aid highways is the major item in the estimates of the Bureau of Public 
Roads for fiscal year 1959. Under this heading we include the estimated payments 
to States for work on the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways, 
as well as the regular primary, secondary, and urban highway programs. The 
total of the Federal aid-highway estimate is $2.350 billion, which is almost three 
times as large as the appropriation for 1957, the first year of the expanded highway 
program. The magnitude of this estimate reflects the excellent progress being 
made by the States in advancing the construction of the interstate system. 
Receipts in the highway trust fund are approximating the Treasury Department 
estimates and revenues will be more than adequate to finance the current estimate. 

In previous years, appropriations for forest highways and public lands highways 
have been made from the general fund of the Treasury. Effective July 1, 1958, 
it is proposed that both of these programs be financed from the highway trust fund. 
This proposal has been considered very carefully in light of the purpose of the 
highway trust fund in relation to the nature of the forest highway and public 
lands highway programs, and it is believed that this change in financing is appro- 
priate and justified. The appropriation requests for forest highways and public 
lands highways represent liquidation of contract authority and are in line with 
the authorized program levels. 
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NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


The National Bureau of Standards is requesting $11,500,000 for ‘‘expenses’’ 
and $600,000 for ‘Plant and equipment.” This is just about equal to the 
request made to the Congress last year. It is indeed a modest request, and I 
think that it merits the consideration and support of the Congress. It represents 
an important but initial step in strengthening the essential technical activities of 
the Bureau. It will help the Bureau to establish effective basic operations in 
meeting its ever-broadening scientific responsibilities. 

The Bureau’s scientific mission is without question the most indispensable ares 
of responsibility assigned to any Government agency but the vital importance 
of that mission is often misunderstood or inadequately evaluated. A leading 
expert of precise measurement, Mr. Louis Polk, president of the Sheffield Corp., 
has stated, ‘‘Our progress continues to be limited by our ability to split the inch 
into smaller and smaller portions.” 

Technological progress is dependent on measurement standards and continued 
advances in their precision. It is the responsibility of the National Bureau of 
Standards to provide industry and scientists with these measurements and to 
improve and refine them continually. 

The pace of technological advances since World War II has been continually 
accelerated. Satellites, missiles, jet aircraft, atomic energy, as well as advance- 
ment in medicine and industry, have increased the demand for more precise 
measurements. Indeed, the pace has been geared to the improvements of 
standards. 

The rate at which the Russians are overtaking the free world in science and 
industry is related in a high degree to their development and application of 
standards of measurements. Their launching of the sputniks is one of the more 
spectacular achievements. The fact that they have developed an A-bomb and 
H-bomb and long-range missiles is further proof that their efforts in precision 
measurements have been almost phenomenal. If we are to continue as the leader 
of the free world and increase our standard of living through the advancement 
of science and technology we must continue and expand this effort in basic 
research in furtherance of precise measurements. 

Since 1954, I have successfully been trying to win congressional approval for 
raising the level of technical effort. at the Bureau. The increase now requested 
will provide for a basic across-the-board strengthening of all the Bureau’s scientific 
divisions and bring the Bureau into a position where it can meet some of the 
urgent demands of our expanding research and technology. We will still have a 
need for further expansion after the Bureau reaches this initial level, but support 
for this request will help to solve some of the Bureau’s most immediate needs. 

The Bureau’s basic programs provide the scientific foundation for our Nation’s 
industrial and technological advancement. We must make sure that these 
laboratories are properly equipped and fully staffed to provide for current research 
and technological requirements. In various areas of research and technology, 
this country is fast approaching important scientific crossroads. We need the 
Bureau to help guide our way to efficient breakthroughs. 


WEATHER BUREAU 


I am glad to tell you of the continued progress being made by the Weather 
Bureau in its hurricane research and numerical forecast development projects. 
Radar is being used very effectively for iss! ing tornado and severe storm warnings, 
and we have conclusive evidence that these ad: ices resulted in the saving of 
several hundred lives in the past year. The program for modernizing the Bureau’s 
observational instruments and equinment initiated in 1956 is now well advanced. 
This estimate includes funds for maintaining that portion of this equipment 
which will be ready for use for the first time in fiscal year 1959. 

Another extremely imnortant part of this request is for adjustments in grade 
structure to conform with civil service standards. This action is necessary to 
overcome gross inequalities that now exist in the grade structure of the Weather 
Bureau. This subject has been carefully and thoroughly reviewed, and it is 
my firm opinion that there is no other approach that will either prove firm and 
equitable to the employees involved or satisfactorily answer the general employ- 


ment and recruitment problems of the Bureau. 
Funds also are requested to meet the most urgent weather service requirements 
brought about by the great expansion in civil aviation in recent years. The 


President’s budget also included a request to maintain certain civil defense 
meteorological functions which are being supported from appropriations to the 
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Federal Civil Defense Administration in fiscal year 1958. This latter item is 
primarily for maintaining a state of defense readiness by preparing forecasts of 
areas over which upper winds would cause radioactive materials to fall if certain 
key cities were attacked. 

In view of the President’s letter which I mentioned previously, this estimate 
can now be reduced by $300,000. 

A final item in the Weather Bureau estimates which I urge you to approve 
covers replacement of temporary living quarters for the upper air sounding sta- 
tion at Yakutat, Alaska. The existing quarters are in such extremely poor con- 
dition that they constitute a hardship on the employees assigned to this isolated 
location, and they should be replaced without delay. 

That, Mr. Chairman, concludes my prepared statement. I shall attempt to 
answer any questions you may have concerning these estimates. 

Mr. Preston. We will be glad to hear you at this time, Mr. 
Secretary. 


rPIBUTE TO MP... CLEVENGER 


Secretary Werks. Before I start telking about ovr budget, Mr. 
Cheirman, may | indulge in a personel word for the record. 

This is the sixth time thet I have sppeered before this committee. 
The first and second times I came, the distinguished Representative 
from Ohio was here es chairman, e.nd he is here now es the ranking 
minority member. I 2m informed that as far es Cliff Clevenger 1s 
concerned, this is the last time the Commerce Depzrtment will hove 
a chance to appear before him. I wovld like to say thet we have 
appreciated working with you, end I do not know of anvene, with all 
due regard to the other distinguished members of the committee, 
Obio. After 20 years you 1 apperently have ha xd enough, and I just 
went to wish you well on behalf of the Commerce Department end say 
we will miss vou, Cliff. 

Mr. Crevencer. Thank you. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, I am glad you mentioned this. At 
some point during the hearings we planned to make some reference to 
it. I would like to say as chairman of the committee and as a member 
of the committee that it saddens our hearts that our dear friend, Cliff 
Clevenger, is leaving Congress voluntarily. He is a strong member of 
this committee and has rende = outstanding service to the entire 
Nation throughout his tenure in Congress. Everybody knows that 
Cliff Clevenger has always felt a sales ‘p concern about the stability of 
our Government, fiscal and otherwise, and has been relentless in his 
efforts to maintain sanity in the Government in all fields. He is 
going to be missed when he leaves; there is no question about that. 
We appreciate your reference to Mr. Clevenger. 

Secretary Weeks. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I will proceed. 

You have before you, I think, a booklet, The Commerce Budget in 
Brief, Fiscal Year 1959 


First I have 2 or 3 observations to make of general interest. 


more interested in the tsxpeyer’s dollar than the gentleman from 


SuMMARY OF BupGegTr For 1959 


Our request is for $858 million, of which $737 million or 86 percent 
is in the transportation field; $83 million or 10 percent is in the field 
covered by science and technology; $35 million or 4 percent covers 
the business field; and the general administration total request of 
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$2,745,000 is the overhead of the Department, and this is three-tenths 
of 1 percent. That is the way the budget divides up. I would call 
your attention additionally to the fact that we will absorb this year 
in the budget in the various bureaus about $207,000 for the Operation 
Alert which they carry on each summer, and which I think you know 
about. 

FEDERAL BARGE LINE SALE 


also would like to say a word about something that I think is 

of interest to the committee, because the job is not yet done, about 
the sale of the Federal Barge Line. As you recall, we sold the barge 
line for $9 million, and the payments have been made on time, prin- 
cipal payments of $1.6 million and interest payments of $1,255,000, 
and the owners have put approximately $5 million into the rehabili- 
tation of the line, and in addition, since the sale approximately $1 
million has been paid in Federal and State taxes. This, I think, 
worked out quite satisfactorily from the standpoint of the Government. 
Now, if I may, I will say a word about the several bureaus or what- 
ever you please, Mr. Chairman. Shall I go through all of them and 
then you ask your questions, or shall I stop at the e nd of each bureau? 
Mr. Presron. I think, Mr. Secretary, perhaps you had better 
proceed with your general statement. Then we shall have questions 
at the end of your statement, if that is satisfactory to the committee. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Secretary Weeks. I shall start on page 4, “General administra- 
tion.” This, as I have pointed out, is the overhead of the Depart- 
ment, and represents three-tenths of 1 percent of the total expense. 

There is a request here for a small increase of six people. I would 
make one correction under “Departmental staff services.’”’ There 
can be deducted $15,000, which will be taken over by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, so that our increase, instead of being 
$55,400, should be $40,400. 

I have only one comment to make here on the “Administrative 
services.” There is a $1,400 increase there. 

We have an expected saving in the communications account of the 
Department, telephone and telegraph, of $5,600, and this will be offset 
by $5,400 added to the retirement fund. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Now, if I may turn to the Bureau of the Census, you will note on 
page 5 an increase of approximately $11 million. 


ISTH DECENNIAL CENSUS 


We are starting to move into the decennial census of 1960. You 
will note that the 18th Decennial Census goes up $3,750,000 this 
year. The last census cost $90 million. We have a ceiling of $110 
million on this, which works out at about the same rate per capita, 
about 60 cents per capita. The population is expected to increase 
from 154 million to 185 million. We have held the 60-cent cost which 
was evident in 1950, although there is quite an increase in costs along 
the line of various natures. 
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We expect to get the figures out about a year and a half earlier than 
the last time. This is due in some measure, of course, to the Univac 
machines. We own two now. We have an arrangement with the 
University of North Carolina for another, and we are dickering witb 
another educational institution to take on one and use it some during 
this decennial census period. 


CENSUSES OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


The “Censuses of business, manufactures, and mineral industries” 
are shown on page 5, in the middle of the page. We have already 
put $1,150,000 into that, and we have a request for $7,300,000. The 
total estimated cost of these three censuses, business, manufactures, 
and mineral industries, is estimated to be $14 million. 


CENSUS OF GOVERNMENTS 


I have no other comment except at the bottom of page 5 the last 
item is the “Census of governments.’”’ This shows a decrease from 
last year. We are just winding up this particular census. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Now, if I may, we will turn to the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Here, as you know, we have the objective of providing sate air travel 
in the soon-to-arrive jet age. The factor about the air business that 
yr to me the most is its tremendous unprecedented growth 1 
the 3 fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956. The average increase in 
instrument landings, which is one of the best measurements of growth, 
was a 15-percent-a-year increase, and the increase in fiscal 1957 over 
the previous year was 47 percent. This traffic is increasing by 
leaps and bounds, and we have to take care of it. 

On page 7 we start in with “Civil aeronautics.”” [| have spoken of 
the growth, and the growth has increased more than we estimated. 
For example, last year we esti imated, for fiscal year 1958, takeoffs and 
landings of 24 million. There will actually be 27 million. And our 
fix postings wi!l go up from 32 million to 34 million. 


OPERATION AND REGULATION 


We have here a request for “Operation and regulation’’ involving 
an increase of 5,282 positions; 3,191 of them wil! go in the present 
system and 1,833 will go in new facilities, and then we have a small 
amount added to ‘Flight operations and airworthiness’? and to 
“Office of Airports.” 

I am sure you have all been in some of these traffic-control centers 
where the long-range radar is in operation, to say nothing of the air- 
port traffic-control towers. They are all very busy places and, 
obviously, getting busier as the traffic mounts up. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AIR-NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


as 


For “Establishment air-navigation facilities,” which provides for 
long-range radar, VORTAC equipment, and other equipment you 
know about, we he ave had in the last 2 years $216 million, whic h in- 
cludes a contribution of $21 million from the Air Force. We are ask 
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ing for $175 million this year. We shall not have any contribution 
from the Air Force this year. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 


The only other point 1 would make here is that, for the Washing- 
ton Airport, there is a request for some more money, most of which 
is for fixed installations. If the amount were appropriated, $2.5 
million, it would go against the income as follows: In 1957 we had an 
income there of $2,800,000, and that, we estimate, will jump to 
$3,100,000 and to $3,500,000 in fiscal 1959, the year we are talking 
about. 

We have redone, so to speak, the contracts with people who pro- 
vide services at the airport and one thing and another, and that, 
plus the increased traffic, has been responsible for stepping up the 
income to the extent of about 20 percent over the last 2 years. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The next bureau is the Coast and Geodetic Survey, on page 13, 
and the increase, basically, is to keep pace with the developments in 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. You will recall the committee 
recommended and Congress appropriated money for 1 new ship, 
$6,100,000. The keel has been laid; the job is underway. 

I have no comment about the Coast and Geodetic Survey except to 
say I think they are doing an excellent job and this is an area where 
you can spend as much as you want. They have a tremendous 
amount of charting and survey work ahead of them and it will be a 
long time before they are caught up. Substantially the amount 
requested is what it was last year. 


BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


On page 14 we have the Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion. Here the principal item | want to comment on is the translation 
center request under Technical Information Service. The Russian 
development, sending sputnik into orbit, aroused this country, | 
need not tell you, and this translation service appears to be important 
that we carry it on to a greater extent than in the past. 

There is no duplication of work involved. The Central Intelligence 
Agency does do some translation work, but it is in a different field 
and the translation workload of Central Intelligence, according to 
their statement, will not be lessened in any way by the augmentation 
planned by this Department. 


INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


I have no other comment here except that, as you know, your 
committee last year finally agreed on the recommendation of $2,167,000 
for the industry divisions, which in the final analysis cut their planned 
operation from $3,454,000 to $2,167,000. The BDSA people will 
explain this in some detail, but I would like to work that back to the 
original basis. 
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OFFICE OF AREA DEVELOPMENT 


For the Office of Area Development, on page 15, we request the 
same amount that was in the last annual budget. There is no com- 
ment I have to make there. 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 


On page 16, toward the top of the page, we are not, obviously, 
making any recommendations for export control until we know what 
the Congress will do about the extension of the Export Control Act. 

The other amount in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce is ‘Salaries 
and expenses,’’ which is approximately the same as we have been 
having. 

The State-Commerce agreement under which we trade people back 
and forth for indoctrination in the work of the two Departments, has 
been a factor, | think, in strengthening our commercial work abroad 
and is working out well. A great deal of information desired by our 
business people comes from these reports which are sent in, and 
actually the reports returned by our commercial attachés abroad are 
up about 9 percent. We would like to strengthen this work a little 
bit, and in view of the fact the business approach of Commerce is not 
on an extravagant basis, I think it may not be considered an un- 
reasonable request. The actual money requested, as you will see, is 
$95,000. 


OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


The Office of Business Economics, on page 17, here we show a 
request involving about a 25 percent increase. The only thing I can 
say about this is that the Office of Business Economics, in my judg- 
ment, does an honest, fair job in assembling statistics on our economy 
and they are, | am sure, completely objective. I think we need more 
work out of this Office. I think additional statistics can be very 
useful in the operation of our economy. 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


On page 18 we have the Maritime Administration. 

For “Ship construction” we have a request for $160 million. All of 
the funds which are available today have been committed and we are 
providing for a continuation of the program. You will recall that 
last year construction-differential subsidies were, practically speaking, 
eliminated, cut down to $3 million from our request of $94 million. 

Generally speaking, to replace the ships according to the contracts 
we have with the lines under subsidy arrangements on a 20-year basis 
involves about $220 million a year. This is on a lower basis and may 
be considered to possibly accommodate a viewpoint that has not yet 
been completely ironed out as to whether or not you can slow this down 
to a 25-year re placeme nt instead of a 20-year replacement. 

Mr. Tuomas. It has been 10 years, has it not? 

Secretary Weeks. 20 years is the regular basis. 

Mr. Tuomas. The life of a ship under contract has always been 10 
years. 

Secretary Werks. 20 years is spelled right out in the contract. 
This is construction-differential subsidies. 
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Mr. THomas. Yes, but your operating-differential subsidy contract 
has been 10 years, and now you go up to 20. That must hurt those 
people badly to be bound for 20 years. 

Secretary Weeks. I would like to have that checked. I do not 
like to contradict you, Mr. Congressman, but I think that is not so. 
At any rate, we will look it up and supply a statement for the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

Generally speaking the operating subsidy contracts were made for 10 years 
to coincide with the recapture period which was based upon a 10-year cycle so 
as to balance the good year earnings and the bad Then came the necessity to 
work out a replacement program to avoid block obsolescence and the decision 
to award long term contracts became a practical necessity. 

From the standpoint of the operators, the 20-year subsidy contracts were 
essential because of the extreme reluctance on the part of the lending institutions 
to provide private financing for operators because of the considerable cost, without 
a firm commitment for long term operating subsidy to assure the financial sound- 
ness of the venture. 

From the standpoint of the Government, it assured continuation of service 
adequate for our foreign commerce on essential trade routes for 20 years by 
replacement of vessels, and the long-term contracts are consistent with the 
provisions of the 1936 act, section 603 which establishes 20 years as the maximum 
period for these contracts. 


OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


The operating-differential subsidies are $120 million. We will spend 
about that amount in this fiscal year. 

I would call your attention to the limitation on the number of 
voyages—2100—and the number called for in this budget would be 
2,000. Actually Maritime used slightly under 2,000; 1840 will be 
used in this fiscal year. 

The salaries and expenses account runs about the same. 


MARITIME TRAINING 


The maritime training, that is the Federal Maritime Academy, is 
now a Federal institution by statute. There is a slight increase, but 
I would say to the committee that if we are going to operate that 
Academy as we now are, I am sure there has to be some money spent 
on the buildings and on the maintenance of the property. I think, in 
this connection, that we are somewhat putting off the evil day, so to 
speak. 


AMOUNT IN BUDGET FOR MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Rooney. How much do you have in this budget for that 
purpose? | believe you have only $25,000. 

Mr. Moore. $24,700. 

Secretary Werks. ‘That is additional maintenance. 

Mr. Rooney. You are deferring maintenance which will catch 
up with us, and yet you have only $24,700 for this purpose in the 
budget. 

Secretary Weeks. We increased it that much. 

Mr. Nretson. The total amount is $2,394,000. 

Secretary Weeks. For maintenance? 

Mr. Nrevson. For maintenance, roughly $24,000. 

Secretary Weeks. That is the amount we have added. 


24676—58 


bo 
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Mr. Nretson. I will have to furnish the amount for total mainte- 
nance. 
Mr. Rooney. I| am sorry I interrupted you. 
Secretary Wepxs. That is all I have to say about the Maritime 
Administration. 
PATENT OFFICE 


The next bureau is the Patent Office. There we are asking for the 
same amount, $19 million. You will recall we have an 8-year pro- 
gram and we are in the third year of the 8-year program. We started 
with a backlog of 227,000 patents and we are down now to a backlog 
of 190,000, or will be with this budget, continually heading for the 
goal of about 100,000. This will put us on what we call a current 
basis. 


ELECTRONIC SEARCH EQUIPMENT 


I would just say one word about the matter that I have spoken 
about before, the electronic search. We have made some progress on 
this but it is a new field, a new art so to speak, and we are not progress- 
ing as fast as we had hoped, but we think we are making some progress 
and if the progress hoped for is eventually made it will be a great thing 
for the Department and a very economical factor, obviously. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Now the Bureau of Public Roads: I have no comment here except 
with reference to the Inter-American Highway. Last year I called 
your attention to the fact that the amount you appropriated last 
year would finish the road except that about 500 miles would be 
gravel surface, and I said last year we would have to come back if 
we wanted to finish the road and surface it. The reason we have not 
made the request—the amount we estimated last year was $10 
million—is because we need legislation and this is in the works at 
the moment, I think. Is that not correct, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Will that be a supplemental, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary WrEEKs. Yes, sir. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Now on page 24 is the National Bureau of Standards. Here we 
have a request for an increase of $2,071,750. I would say this about 
the Bureau of Standards. Jt is interesting to me that in connection 
with the Russian developments in the field of satellites—I am no 
scientist, but the thing that I think surprised us more than anything 
else—may we go off the record a bit? 

Mr. Preston. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRECISE MEASUREMENTS 


Secretary Weeks. Back on the record. In this day and age of 
technological developments, I do not think there is a more important 
operation in the Government than the Bureau of Standards and its 
work in the field of continually developing more precise measurements. 
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So my own view would be to give them what they ask for, and in that 
connection I would venture the opinion that sooner or later we ought 
to get started on developing the new plant that is contemplated on 
the land we bought outside the city. 

Mr. Preston. My recollection is that this committee has allowed 
specific increases for the Bureau of Standards for the purpose of 
carrying on work and improving techniques in the field of precision 
measurements. This has been one of the things that we have given 
emphasis to in our past handling of this budget. 

Secretary Weeks. I am sure you have. I know you have in the 
last 2 or 3 years. But I think when you listen to their story I would 
hope you would feel inclined to go along with them. 

Mr. Preston. | think it was 2 years ago, was it not, Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. We allowed specifically $75,000 to develop a machine 
that would measure down to, I think, one-fiftieth of a millionth of an 
inch. Or was it one-tenth? 

Mr. Bow. One-tenth. 

Secretary Werks. They are experimentally working in tolerances 
that are approaching one ten-millionth of an inch. Business goes to 
one ten-thousandth of an inch. They are shooting for a goal of one 
ten-millionth of an inch. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Chairman, in the Secretary’s statement on page 
15 he says: 

Since 1954, I have been trying to win congressional approval for raising the 
level of technical effort at the Bureau. 

In view of the chairman’s statement, | wondered whether the im- 
pression one receives from reading that is correct, namely, that you 
have not received congressional approval? 

Secretary Werks. | do not mean it ae way. I have tried, and 
tried successfully, to increase it from year to year. 

Mr. Yates. There is no criticism of Sinaia intended by that 
statement? 

Secretary Weeks. No. 

Mr. FLoop. Then there would be no objection to amending your 
statement to include the word “successfully’’? 

Secretary Werks. No objection at all. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you do that? 

Secretary Werks. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Yares. When I first read it I thought you were critical 
this committee. 

Secretary Werks. No, sir. 

Mr. Yares. And I was somewhat startled to see your statement. 
I believe it should be amended. 

Secretary Weeks. | will be glad to do that. 


MEASUREMENT ACTIVITIES IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Ftoop. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask, you are not sug- 
gesting that in our entire Government, in view of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars we are spending on research and development all 
over the lot, that research in the area of measurements is restricted 
to the Bureau of Standards? 
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Secretary Weeks. All your measurement research stems from the 
Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. Fioop. I know they all stem from there. 

Secretary Weeks. As far as I know the major emphasis is in the 
field of measurements in the Bureau of Standards. The other day 
Dr. Astin was speaking of the guided missile as having, I think it 
was, several million parts coming from about 500 different manu- 
facturers, and they almost must come together and work together, 
and this means precise measurement. 

Mr. FLoop. But on the question of the reentry of warheads of 
various missiles, particularly ICBM and IRBM, the measurement 
of heat is a condition precedent to the reentry. There is a great 
deal of examination of the measurement of heat in research and 
development in many agencies of the Government. 

Mr. Preston. Let me read into the record at this point the language 
of the committee in the report of 1957: 

Of the increase recommended by the committee, the sum of $75,000 is provided 


for increased work in the measurement of tolerances as they relate to precision 
parts such as:bearings used in guided missiles and other devices. 


All right, Mr. Secretary, take up the next item. 
WEATHER BUREAU 


Secretary Weeks. The Weather Bureau shows a request for a slight 
increase. 

I would make an amendment to the request under 1 (f) on page 27. 
This item of $300,000 can be deleted. The work is going to be picked 
up by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. This would bring 
the net increase requested to $1,719,900. 

Mr. Fioop. It looks like a tough winter. 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


Secretary Weeks. We include an increase for salaries and expenses 
here of $2 million. This can be reduced by the $300,000 I have just 
mentioned. The remainder covers several items; $731,000 is for the 
maintenance of new equipment which is being installed. That 
includes radar, end of runway observing equipment, and upper air 
observing equipment. 

The amount of $626,500 is to bring the salaries of a number of 
Weather Bureau employees in line with grade structures and pay 
standards set by the Civil Service Commission. 

Then $158,500 is for the establishment of Weather Bureau offices at 
©’Hare Airport in Chicago and at Long Beach, Calif., and 15 part- 
time stations at locations where aviation weather operations have 
been provided through cooperative arrangements with other agencies, 
but now cannot be continued on that same basis. 

| think that covers what I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, | am somewhat surprised that you 
have not given us in your general statement the benefit of your 
opinion on the general economic situation which appears to be i 
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jeopardy at this time. Iam sure you are in very close touch with 7 
and are prepared to make some prognos:s. We would be glad to he: 
from you at this time and have you give the committee your appraisal 
of the present situation and what it is apt to develop into 


CAUSE OF ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Secretary Weeks. | would be very happy to do that to the best of 
my ability. 

T think last year there were several happenings that shook the 
confidence of the people. Sputnik was the principal one, and I think 
people got a little bit nervous and decided they would put their money 
in their sock for awhile. This would seem to be proven by the sub- 
stantial increase in savings in Government E-bonds, and so on. 

(ll the indexes in 1957 were the highest of record, but for the fourth 
quarter were softer than I think anybody had anticipated, and the 
first quarter of this year the trend continued. 

I personally think—and I find that many agree with me—that this 
soft trend in the fourth quarter of 1957 and the first quarter of 1958 
has been accentuated by the weather, particularly in February and 
March. This has affected the retail business, drastically in spots, 
and other lines of business. I think weather has been quite a factor. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PICTURE 


As to the une mp loyment picture, figures of unemployment and em- 
ployment in March—and you have to bear in. mind they are taken off 
during the week in which the 15th falls, the April figures are being 
taken this week—I must say that the increase in employment of three 
hundred thousand-odd and the holding of the unemployment figures 
to approximately what they had been in February, when you consider 
the week during which these figures were taken in March, they were 
better than I thought they would be. I thought the unemployment 
might go up some when the March figures came out. I would antici- 
pate that the figures would be better this month than they were in 
March. . 

Inventories are being brought down. The really soft spots, ob- 
viously, are automobiles and the steel business. 


DROPOFF IN CONSUMER DURABLES 


I have felt for a long time that the art of salesmanship in relation 
to durable consumer goods is almost a lost art, and while soft goods 
hold up and have been holding up pretty well, the real dropoff is in 
the field of consumer durable goods, automobiles and household appli- 
ances, and this is what affects business, end this isssomething you can- 
o get away from: If people spend their mone y the economy goes up 
at a higher rate, and if the ‘y put it in their soc ‘k things slow down. 

TI believe we are in the process of leveling off here, and when we will 
get a real pickup, I am not sure I am ready to forecast right now, but 
I think we will level off and show some better figures in April than we 
did in March. 











OTHER CAUSES OF RECESSION 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, I take it from your statement that all 
you blame the present economic situation on is nervousness on the 
part of the American people due to the sputnik and the weather. 
These are the two things you mentioned. You have not attributed 
any of this situation to high-interest rates, tight-money policy, low 
farm prices brought about by this sliding scale of parity, or to buyer 
resistance by virtue of exceedingly high prices. 

Do you discount these other factors altogether? 

Secretary Weeks. Well, I am inclined to think that the high prices 
you refer to show most of their effect in the automobile field. The 
small car has become I think increasingly a factor and the prices of 
cars that have been offered the American people, have consistently 
gone up, and I don’t know whether they have priced themselves out 
of the market temporarily or not. It would seem that the price is 
not attractive monentarily, at least, to the people. 

You say I have confined my points to sputnik and the weather. 

Mr. Preston. That is right. 

Secretary Weeks. When people have confidence and when they 
have the belief that things are going along all right, they spend their 
money. That is the habit of the American people and when their 
confidence is shaken, and I think it was badly shaken last fall when 
this Russian, satellite went into orbit, I think they got nervous and 
that is what started this thing. I will say again, I think the process 
has been very drastically accentuated by weather conditions that 
have been in evidence in the last couple of months. 

As far as prices are concerned, I commented on the automobile 
prices. 

Mr. Preston. Let’s take the other two. 

Secretary Wreks. The other two were interest rates 

Mr. Preston. High-interest rates and tight-money policy. That 
is one. 

Secretary Weeks. What was the other one? 


FARM PRICES 


Mr. Preston. Low farm prices brought about by the flexible 
support program of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Secretary Weeks. Well, I will not comment on the farm prices, 
except to say—because this is completely out of my field and I am 
not close to it—lI believe the facts are farm prices are higher, over a 
5-year period; they are as high now as they have been at any time. 
I think that is correct. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, I have to take issue with that state- 
ment. They are off 25 percent from what they were in 1952. They 
went up 4 percent recently by virtue of the fact that cows brought 
amazingly high prices. Suddenly the beef market went up. Hogs 
went up some but other things just haven’t gone up. Of course, the 
farmers have had to pay incre: ased costs. 

Let’s see. You are Secretary of Commerce. You deal with the 
economy of the country. Wome are constantly in touch with it. You 
say you are not acquainted with the farm situation. The farm 
population of the country constitutes one of the greatest buying forces 
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in the Nation because farmers have to be great spenders to follow 
agriculture. 

FARM INCOME 


In 1956, the last year for which we have accurate figures, according 
to the economic index, the farmers’ gross income at the market place 
was $31 billion. That was based on 80 percent of parity. I want 
to see if you agree with this reasoning—had the farmer received 100 
percent of parity, which is nothing outrageous to expect, he would 
have had 20 percent increase, or about $7% billion. It is generally 
agreed by economists that a $7.5 billion income in agriculture can 
be multiplied by the factor of 8 in terms of the gross national product; 
so, if we had had this additional $7% billion, using this factor of 8, 
we would have produced about $60 “billion additional in the gross 
national product, which was $415 billion for 1956. 

That would have provided, no doubt, $60 billion additional, 
great many jobs in this country; but the economy suffered by cite 
of the fact that it didn’t. If you say even 90 percent of parity, you 
can reduce the $60 billion to $30 billion, and it would have brought 
in not only jobs, but it would have brought in revenue. 


INCREASED TAXES FROM FARM INCOME 


Based on the percent of the gross national product that results in 
taxes, it would have brought in about $10 billion in taxes—18 percent 
of $60 million, in any event. It seems to me, Mr. Secretary, that the 
situation of the American farmer has a lot to do with the commerce 
of the country. It has alot to do with the area that you represent 
as Secretary of Commerce. You can’t just brush that off onto the 
Agriculture Department and say that is outside your area. When one 
segment becomes sick, it is bound to affect the other segments of our 
economy, is it not? 

Secretary Weeks. If it is sick, but my information is, and I can’t 
quote it out of my head today, but I think I can supply figures that 
will show for the record that the farm situation, generally, is in better 
shape today than it has been at any time, from the standpoint of 
prices and from the standpoint of ownership of farms and mortgage 
records, et cetera. 1 would greatly appreciate the opportunity of 
putting these figures in the record, if 1 might have it. 

Mr. Preston. | would certainly be interested in seeing your figures, 
because I don’t think you can find any figures to support the statement 
vou have just made. I think you are mistaken. I think you will find 
that the farm mortgages, or the mortgage rate is increasing faster 
than at any time, and that the farm situation, generally, is worse than 
at any time since 1952. I think you will find that the income has 
gone down by 25 percent, while the cost of what the farmer purchases 
has gone up ano 28 percent since 1952, and that he is generally 
worse off than he has been since 1952. 

Secretary Werks. May I supply my information for the record? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, indeed. You may supply that. I will be 
interested to see those figures. The committee may insert additional 
information, if necessary, to present a complete picture. 

Secretary WEEKs. Thank vou, sir. 








(The following information was supplied by the Secretary :) 
FarM Facts, 1958 


Realized net income of farm operators for the first quarter of 1958 is at a rate 
of about $13 billion, compared with a rate of $11.7 billion in the first quarter of 
1957 (1). 

Income per person on farms last vear was hizhest on record—up 2 percent 
over 1951, the previous high year (2). 

Farm assets are at an alltime high—$188 billion as of January 1, 1958 (3). 

Farmers have less than $11 in debts for each $100 of assets. In 1940, the ratio 
was $19 for each $100 (4). 

Owner equities rose 7 percent during 1957 to a peak of $168.4 billion (5). 

Farm ownership is also at a record high. Only 1 in 3 farms has a mortgage (6). 

The postwar downtrend in prices which started in 1951 has been stopped. 
Prices received by farmers in March were 11 percent above a year ago and 15 per- 
cent above 2 years ago (7). 

The family farm continues to dominate agriculture. Ninety-six percent of our 
farms and ranches are family operations, about the same percentage as 30 years 
ago (38). 

The level of living on farms is the highest in history (9) 

Farm exports in fiscal 1957 set a new record of $4.7 billion—68 percent higher 
than in fiseal 1953 (10). 

The surplus production of American farms is being made available for hungry 
people at home and abroad. 

The buildup of surpluses has been reversed. Government investment in surplus 
farm products owned and under loan has dropped about one-fifth in the past 
vear and a half (11). 

The inventory value of livestock on farms for January 1, 1958, was 
$14.2 billion—higher by $3 billion than a year ago (12). 

The spiraling inflation of the war vears has been almost halted. During the 
period from 1939 to 1952, the index of prices paid by farmers, including interest 
taxes and wage rates, increased more than 100 percent. From January 1953, 
when this administration took office, to January 1958, this index rose only 6 
percent (13). 

(Additional information based on figures taken from records of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is inserted by the committee. Each 
paragraph is keyed in by number to the pertinent paragraph of the 
Secretary’s statement above.) 

(1) This statement fails to point out two factors: (a) The $13 billion for first 
quarter of 1958 is $1.8 billion less than 1951 and $1.3 billion less than 1952. 
(b) The figure for the first quarter is usually higher than the final figure for the 
full vear. 


The following table indicates gross and net income from farming from 1951 
through 1957: 


In billions] 

Receipts Net income 

froin mar- from far: 

ketings in 
1951 $32 Q S14 g 
1952 32.6 14.3 
1943 31.2 13.8 
1954 29. 9 12.2 
1955, 29.5 11.6 
1956 30. 4 12.1 
1957 30. 0 11.5 
1958 (ist quart 32.0 13.9 


(2) 


This statement is based on an income per person on farms from all sources, 
including income from off farm employment. It fails to point out two factors: 
(a) Income per person on farms from farming is well below 1951 and 1952. 
(6) Programs involving direct payments to farmers from the Federal Treasury 
have been substituted in recent years for loss of income at the market place. 
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The following figures show the income per person on farms, from 1951 through 


1957: 


| Income from 
farming 
| 


1951 | $745 
1952 702 
1953 665 
1954 660 
1955 614 
1956 601 
1957 684 


« Includes money earned from off-farm employment. 


The following 
through 1957: 


Year 


table indicates Government payments to farmers 


Conserva- 


{In millions] 


Sugar Act 





W ool pro- 


Soil bank 


| 
tion program gram program 
| | 
| 
1951 $246 | $40 
1952 | 242 33 
1953 181 32 
1954 217 40 
1955 188 41 
1956 220 37 $54 $243 
1957 228 39 49 700 


(3) While assets have increased each year, 
out that 
Farm debt has also increased to ‘‘an 


(a) 


1951 to $19.9 billion through first quarter of 1958. 
(b) Farm debt has increased by 53 percent from 1951 through the first quarter 
of 1958 as compared to increase of only 26 percent in assets. 


A table showing farm assets and farm debt for this period follows: 
[In billions} 


Farm assets 
1951 (January 1 149. 5 
1952 165.3 
1953 162. 9 
1954 159.8 
1955 164. 6 
1956 168, 2 
1957 177.1 
1958 (1st quarter) 188. 3 


(4) This statement fails to point out that the ratio of farm debt to 
was as low as $9 in 1951 and 1952 and less than $10 in 1953. 

(5) It should be pointed out, however, that 

(a) A larger investment is required each vear to farm. 

(b) The farmer’s return from his investment continues to decline 

The following figures show the income, assets, and percentage retu 
from 1951 through 1957: 


Value of 
Net income aSSt 
195] $9 674 $20, 397 
1952 > 430 23. 188 
1953 2,615 22, 928 
1954 2, 344 22. 3 
1955 2, 277 23, 786 
1956 2, 432 25, 075 
1957 2, 372 27, 000 


(6) No explanation is offered as to why farm ownership has iner¢ 


ased., 


| 
| Income from 
all sources ¢ 


$977 
953 
930 
925 
SOS 
one 


993 
1951 


from 


Total 


the above statement does not point 


alltime high,’’ from $13.1 billion in 


Farm debt 


13.1 
14.6 
16. 1 


farm assets 


rn per farm 


The 


fact that an increasing percentage of farms are owned by professional and other 
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nonfarm people—presumably to hedge against inflation or to increase income-tax 
deductions—is not mentioned. 

(7) This statement fails to point out that (a) the price level in March 1958 was 
still some 16 percent below 1951; (6) the price level for 1957 was some 20 percent 
below 1951 and 16 percent below 1952. 

The following statement shows the index of prices received and the parity ratio 
(using 1910-14 as 100) from 1951 through the first quarter of 1958. 


Prices re- Parity ratio 
ceived 
1951_ ‘ 302 107 
1952 288 100 
1953 258 92 
1954 249 | 89 
1955 236 84 
1956 235 82 
1957 242 82 
1958 (1st quarter) 254 S4 


This statement also neglects to point out that the recent increase in price level 
is due largely to increased prices of hogs and beef cattle. 

A comparison of prices received for some of the major commodities since 1947-49 
is as follows: 


1947-49 1951 (Janu-} 1957 (Janu- | 1958 (Janu- 


average | ary) ary) ary) 

W heat (per bushel) __- | $2.14 $2. 09 | $2.09 | $1. 90 
Corn (per bushel 1. 64 1. 54 | 1. 23 .93 
Cotton (per pound .3l 41 | . 30 27 
Peanuts (per pound) .10 i an .10 
Butterfat (per pound) 71 .72 59 59 
Rice (per hundredweight 5. 38 5. 57 4. 68 5.01 
Hogs (per hundredweight 21. 90 20. 00 17. 30 | 18. 50 
Beef cattle (per hundredweight) 20. 20 27.10 14.90 | 19. 70 
Eggs (per dozen) 47 . 43 . 33 39 


(8) It should be realized that this statement is based on figures obtained from 
a census made in 1954, and is not a “(1958 farm fact’’ as the heading would indicate. 
No current figures are available. Figures from this same census also show that 
the percentage of small family-type farms has decreased from 61 percent in 1949 
to 56 percent in 1954. 

(9) The committee can find no facts to support this statement. The increasing 
numbers of people leaving the farm raises a question as to the validity of this 
statement. It is doubtful that the loss of farm purchasing power, which appears 
to be a factor in the current recession, will support the highest “level of living 
on farms in history’’. 

(10) This statement fails to point out that the increase in exports in the past 
few years is due largely to disposals made under Public Law 480 and other Govern- 
ment-supported programs, rather than commercial sales for dollars. It also fails 
to give any credit to the Congress for the important part it played in promoting 
export sales for dollars. 

The following table shows total exports for the years 1953 through 1957, and the 
part supported by Federal export programs: 


[In billions of dollars] 


Total ex- Commercial | Under Gov- 
Year ending June 30 | ports sales for ernment pro- 
dollars ! grams ? 

1953 2.8 2.4 0.4 
1954 2.9 2.3 .6 
1955__ 3.1 2.2 q 
1956 3.5 2.1 1.4 
1957 4.7 2.8 1.9 


1 Includes sales of CCC commodities at less than cost. 
2 Includes sales for foreign currencies, barter, and donations, 
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(11) This statement does not show that the reversal of “‘the buildup of sur- 
pluses” still leaves the level nearly 3 times as high as 5 years ago. 
The foilowing figures show the CCC holdings since 1952: 


Billion 
1953 (Jam. 1)... oo = - foe $2.5 
1954 (Jan. 1)_.- a7 
1955 (Jan. 1) 1.2 
1956 (Jan. 1). 8.7 
1957 (Jan. 1)- "2 


(12) It should be pointed out here that the $14.2 billion is $2.9 billion less than 
1951, $5.3 billion less than 1952, and $0.6 billion less than 1953. 

The following table gives the inventory value of livestock for 1951 through 
the first quarter of 1958: 


Billion 
1951 (Jan, 1)_.-- $17.1 
1962 (Jan. 1)_. bees 19.5 
1953 (Jan. 1)... 14.8 
1954 (Jan. 1)... - 
1955 (Jan. 1)__- : 11,2 
1956 (Jan. 1)- » 
1957 (Jan. 1)__- il 
1958 (1st quarter). . - : et 14 


(13) Prices paid by farmers are at an “‘alltime high.’’ It is significant to note 
that they have increased over 8 percent since January 1953—during a period 
when farm prices and net farm income have declined substantially. 

The following figures indicate the level of prices paid by farmers from 1951 
through the first quarter of 1958 (using 1910—14 as 100): 


1951 282 
1952 287 
1953 279 
1951 281 
1955 281 
1954 235 
1957 294 
1958 (Ist quarter). 3 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Mr. Preston. If the two reasons you assign for the economic situ- 
ation of the country are the nervousness of the people due to sputnik 
and the weather, it can be assumed then that both of these will soon 
be corrected, because nervousness on the part of the people doesn’t 
last very long as a general proposition, does it ? 

Secretary Weeks. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. The weather has improved. It is a beautiful spring 
now. 

Secretary Weeks. The last 2 days. 

Mr. Preston. By all means. 

Then we ought to have our economic situation improved right 
away according to your position. 

Secretary Weeks. I t 1ink it will be better before long. 

Mr. Presron. I wish I could share your optimism based on that 
premise, but I can’t. 

Mr. Fioop. It is just around the corner. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is one for the book—sputnik and the weather 
creating unemployment of 5 million people. 
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Mr. Preston. I can’t understand that myself. We are pretty 
hardy people in America. Weather doesn’t usually prevent us going 
about our daily business. I can’t attribute too much of the buying 
ie. to the weather, myself. I think it is partly high interest rates, 
lack of industrial expansion because of high interest rates. That 
has a lot to do with it. 

Mr. Yates. Maybe an increased appropriation for the Weather 
Bureau would help. 

Mr. Preston. Yes. Maybe we ought to breathe life into the 
Weather Modification Committee so they could modify the weather 
situation. 

Secretary Werks. We are going to have a lot of developments 
in weather as a result of these satellites. There is a whole new phase 
of meteorology opening up from information we are getting. Maybe 
we will do better in that area. 

Mr. Preston. You wouldn’t want to take any position on farm 
prices today ? 

Secretary Werks. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. On the Benson plan, either ? 

Secretary Weeks. I support Mr. Benson and his plan, but I am 
not competent to discuss it. 


EIGHT-YEAR PLAN OF THE PATENT OFFICE 


Mr. Preston. There are just 2 or 3 other questions. Many ques- 
tions come to mind, Mr. Secretary, but I realize it is more appropriate 
to ask them of the various bureau heads when they come up. One 
general question I think should be asked about the Patent Office. 

This committee undertook several years ago to implement the 
8-year ner and we of our own volition increased appropriations by 
about $3 million increases each year. 

Secret: iry Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We thought that we would get rid of this backlog 
over an 8-year period. The best information I can get from outside 
people not connected with the Patent Office is that this plan is bog- 
ging down, that it is not working. Instead of being an 8-year plan, 
to be more realistic about it, it is likely to be a 15-year plan. 

If this is true, there are bound to be some reasons for it, and I think, 
Mr. Secretary, that we are all going to have to look very closely into 
this Office and determine what these causes are. I think we know 
what some of the difficulties are—principally the loss of personnel 
to business and the inability of the Office to keep competent examin- 
ers. This may be chargeable to the fact that the salary rates are not 
attractive enough to kee »p them. 

Are you satisfied with the present rate of improvement in that 
Office ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. Well, I am satisfied they are making progress. 
As I pointed out, they have cut the backlog from 227,000. They 


should be down to 190,000 in fiseal year 1959. This is not what we 


hoped for. This is about 15,000 short of our plan. Our goal in fiscal 
year 1959 was 177,000 against 190,000, which we now estimate it will 
be. There has been some substantial attrition on account of the salary 
schedules. 
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We have brought examiners in, trained them and lost them and the 
net of it is that the progress hasn’t been what we hoped for, but I 
think that this backlog can be made to come down. We haven't prog- 
nosticated beyond this. year in the chart. 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Secretary Weeks. We have as our objective reducing the backlog 
from 227,000 to 100,000, at which time the operation would be con- 
sidered to be on a current basis. 

Mr. Moore, would you have any comment? I would say that we 


just haven't been able to get and kee »~p the examiners that we expected 
to. 


OUTPUT OF NEW EXAMINERS 


Mr. Moore. We have one other very difficult problem. ‘That is the 
training of examiners, and it takes at least 2 years before an examiner, 
newly brought in, will get accurate and sufficient output. 

We have bee *n training right along, and the output is going up in the 

older and new men, but it has not yet reached the level that we will 
reach probab ly this year and next year. That is o1 nly one proj blem and 
our past records show that when we bring in large numbers of nev 
examiners, because of the time it takes old examiners to train them. 
that our output drops. 


ATTRITION IN PATENT OFFICE 
Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary and Mr. Moore, attrition in this agency 
is perhaps as high or higher than im any other 
Government. 
Secretary Wreks. Yes, sir 
Mr. Preston. Isn't there some way to correct this? Is it legal? 


agency in the 


Couldn't we put these people under some contract if we are going to 
cive thim this highly valuable training in order to insure that we will 
keep them a reasonable length of time? 

Mr. Moore. It is highly valuable training. They come in here and 
vo to the universities to take law at night SO they can become patent 
lawyers. Then we lose them. I don’t know. This has been a wee 
lem that I understand has been with the Patent Office for years and 
vears. 

Mr. Presron. Every patent attorney I see I ask a question about 
the Patent Office. I can’t find any that see any linprovement in the 
length of time they get the patents through since we started this 
program. 

Mr. Moore. I believe that would almost be right, but I have talked 
tothe president of the Patent Bar Association and one of the vice pres 
idents, and it was my impression they saw tremendous improvement 
in the way that the Patent Office is getting the new men. training 
them, and the potential of getting this backlog down to a hundred 
thousand in a relatively short time. I had a different cone eption 
talking to the heads of the Patent Bar Association than ev idently you 
have from talking to individual members. 

Mr. Preston. The head of the Patent Bar Association mieht be 
looking at it from the long-range viewpoint. 

Mr. Moors. I think he is. I think possibly he is well briefed 
in what their program is in the way they are approving it. 


. OO, 
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SALARY ADJUSTMENTS FOR EXAMINERS 


Mr. Preston. Well, I think it is essential, Mr. Secretary, that we 
look into the possibility of adjusting salaries for these real specialists 
m the Patent Office to a level that would tend to keep them in the 
agency. 

These are technical people. They are valuable people. We can ill 
afford to continue to be a training ground for business in this area. 
That is what we are. 

Secretary Werks. The examiners’ rates have been increased. 

Mr. Moore. They have been adjusted. 

Secretary Weeks. This may cut down our turnover. 

Mr. Moore. May I suggest we bring you figures which will show 
the attrition by the number of years the patent examiners have been 
in the Patent Office 

I think maybe you will see from that it is the newer men we are 
losing rather than the men who have been with us some time, who have 
become well grounded in their profession. 

Mr. Preston. I think those figures would probably be better used 
when we reach the item. 

Mr. Moore. When we come to the item. 

Mr. Preston. We will go into this subject fully at that time. I 
wanted to bring it up this morning while the Secretary was here, 
because I think the committee is concerned about this matter. We 
have been very diligent in trying to provide adequate funds to this 
Office. We would certainly like to see some results. I am not accus- 
ing anybody of dragging their feet 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. It is something that is a difficult problem and we 
recognize that and have for some time. 


REDUCTION IN POSITIONS 


Mr. Yares. Mr. Chairman, I note they are asking for the same 
amount of money for the office with 100 ‘less positions. What posi- 
tions does that affect ? 

Secretary Weeks. This is being taken care of by the increase in 
the rates. 

Mr. Moore. One hundred less positions. That is on page 21. 

Mr. Yates. One hundred. 

Mr. Preston. In view of the time, I would like to open this matter 
up for general questioning. 

Mr. Thomas, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I have 1 or 2 little questions. Cer- 
tainly I want to commend the very distinguished Secretary. He has 
always been very gracious to the committee. We are always delighted 
to have him. But I want to know what part the Department of 
Commerce has played in this Republican depression. 

Secretary Werks. The what? 

Mr. Tuomas. What part did the Department of Commerce play in 
this Republican depression. You have already said it was the weather 
and sputnik, so Commerce is cleared. 





ATTITUDE OF SECRETARY ON NEW FEDERAL AID HIGUWAY ACT 


Seriously, what is the attitude of the Secretary on this new road bill 
that the Congress passed and sent over to you and the President for 
approval ¢ 

By that I mean to open up the question of public works in general 
as a pattern for this depression. What is there about this road bill? 
It has been carried in the papers 4 or 5 times. 

Perhaps the Secretary of Commerce frowns on it and perhaps he 
would recommend a veto of that bill. Do you care to comment on 
that ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. Mr. Thomas, I would not care to comment be- 
cause, so far as I know, the matter is under discussion. ‘The President 
is making his decision. He is taking advice from all and sundry, and 
what he will do I can’t say. I can’t discuss it at this juncture. 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t want you to put words in the President’s 
mouth. I was asking for your opinion of the bill, with reference to 
creating employment. That opens up generally the subject of public 
works. Would you care to comment on that / 

Secretary Weeks. I will comment in a very general way on public 
works. We have—— 

Mr. Tuomas. You are in public works in a very big way; aren’t 
you? You can comment with quite a bit of forthrightness. 

Secretary Werks. I think the Government, this year, has a tremen- 
dous program in the public-roads field. We will spend this year about 
3 times what we spent 2 years ago. The defense contracts to be let 
this year will go about 34 percent t ahead of what we let out in 1950. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is not public works. Let’s consider that sepa- 
rately. 

Secretary Werks. It is a Government expenditure. Then if this 
post office construction program can be gotten— 

Mr. Tuomas. That is outrageous. There is no justification on earth 
for that. That is throwing taxpayers’ money away—not by direct 
appropriation. It is not even by the expensive method of lease pur- 
chase. It is not even by direct contract. That is the most expensive 
of all forms. 

Secretary Weeks. But it builds post offices. 

Mr. Tuomas. But the taxpayers are paying 331, to 40 percent 
more than they should pay that way. That is very expensive. 

They pay and pay through the nose for 20 years. When you get 
through they don’t have anything. 

Secretary Weeks. What I mean to say is that the road program 
presently in operation, the’ increased expenditures in the post office 
program, construction program. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is the last highway bill we sent over to you good, 
bad, or indifferent ? 

Secretary Weeks. I said I have no comment to make on that 
today. 

AUTHORITY FOR TRANSLATION OF RUSSIAN PAPERS 
Mr. Tuomas. Why should the defense services get into the busi- 


ness of translating Russian papers to the tune of a million dollars? 
What legal authority do you have for getting into that ? 
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Secretary Werks. Get into what? 

Mr. THomas. The defense services proposes to get into the busi- 
ness of translating Russian papers. Do you have legislative author- 
ity for that? 

Secretary Wrexs. Yes. We do. 

Mr. THomas. Where is it / 

Secretary Weeks. The Office of Technical Services. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is your language broad enough ¢ 

You will have to use a lot of imagination to get that. 

Mr. Mveiier. May I comment on that ¢ 

Mr. Tromas. Get out your authority. 

Mr. Murztier. The authority is Public Law No. 776. 

Mr. Toomas. Read the language which you think i is broad enough. 


Mr. Mve.er (reading) : 


The Secretary of Commerce is charged with responsibility of disseminating 
to all agencies of the Gove: nment, to businesses 

Mr. Yates. What year was Public Law 776 to which you refer / 

Mr. Mveurer. I can’t give you that. 

Mr. Yates. We passa 176 with each Congress, I think. 

Mr. Mvecier. All | hi ave here is that there isa Public Law 776. 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t believe you have authority. Why should you 
step into that field ¢ Srarvbods in Government is getting into it. 

Mr. Muruier. The Office of 

Mr. THomas. Arn med services has translators over there. 

Mr. Muenzer. Carries out the responsibility of the aes ent of 
Commerce erauant to Publie Law 776 which proy ides for the dis- 
semination of athucldnied!, scientific, and engineering information to 
the American business and industry. 

Mr. Tuomas. That means Russian, Japanese, Chinese. 

Mr. Mvuentxier. That means both foreign and domestic. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have a better imagination than I have. When 
that act was written we didn't Say anything about foreign languages 
We were dealing with home consumption. 

Mr. Mueuzer. I want tocorrect one intention. It is not the intention 
of this request or this new concept that we have to do a tremendous 
amount of translating. 

Mr. Tuomas. I know you cant do much at $25 a page. That is 
what you are going to pay. 


AGENCIES ENGAGED IN TRANSLATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Mvetier. The CLA, Air Force, Intelligence, the AEC, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and HEW, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare all do within their particular responsibilities 
ace rtaim amount of translation of scientific and technical information, 
articles, et cetera. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is all the National Science Foundation is doing, 
scientific information. 

Mr. Mvetier. That information we are charged with the respon 
sibility of disseminating. We propose to establish a clearinghouse 
where business and industry, the educational institutions, can come 
for that information. We propose to see that abstracts are made of all 
pertinent data that have not been made. The only translating we are 
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going to do is in the fields that are not covered, namely, product 
development. 

Mr. Tuomas. How are you going to break down the expenditure of 
your $950,000 ¢ 

Mr. Mvuruturr. I think, Mr. Thomas, if I may say, I would prefer to 
wait until we get to that when we get the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration before us, and go into all of the detail. I will say 
this: We are charged with that responsibility. We believe that the 
establishment of a clearinghouse—— 

Mr. Tuomas. When we get back to this subject will you have that 
language written out then in detail ? 

Mr. Murtier. We will be very glad to have that. I want to assure 
you this 1s just to avoid duplication. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you been doing that in German ? 

Mr. Muetuer. To acertain extent. In German and in—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, translating German scientific papers. 

Mr. Muetier. To a certain extent. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean by “to a certain extent” / 


DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Mue.ier. In other words, the pertinent information that comes 
to us. We do not have translators in the Department at the present 
time, but we do avail ourselves of the translators that are available 
in other departments. The whole purpose is to put one agency in 
the Government where this can be a clearinghouse. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have already got 3 or 4 that have been in the 
field for along time. You are just moving in now. 

Mr. Muetier. They don't circulate the information. How are 
you going to do it? For instance, let’s take a large business who 
wants to find out what is available. Should they go to a half dozen 
different agencies in the Government to find that out? We are not 
asking for that. 

Mr. Tuomas. There are not half a dozen agencies doing that type 
of thing in the Government. 

Mr. Mueuuer. Yes. There is AEC, and CIA. There is Air Force 
Intelligence. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Library of Congress has been in the business 
longer than any of them. 

Mr. Murtier. There is no central agency where you can get this 
information. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will have to reduce the National Science Foun- 
dation about a million and a half dollars. 

Mr. Mueuuer. They are still going to do the translating. We 
will just prepare this in such form that it is sapiiidy available. 

Mr. Tuomas. They have a big center in Boston, a big one in New 
York, and a big one in Chicago. You are going to give your mone) 
to them and let them do it ? , 

Mr. Muetier. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. They have been in the business for a long time. They 
are the translators for the country. When business gets ready for 
that material, they go up there and get it from them at $25 a page. 

Mr. Mvuetcer. They don’t quite get all of the information th: at is 
available. 


24676—58—_—3 
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Mr. Tuomas. You are going to give them all of it for that 
$950,000 ¢ 

Mr. Muettier. No, sir. We are going to make it available, tell 
them where it is, how they can get it. We will provide them with 
that information. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Secretary, are you satisfied that everything is 
being done that should be done to sort of he ‘Ip the weather and sputnik 
out and get things back on an even keel ? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. You don’t think interest rates have anything to do 
with it? Just leave them high and that will take care of things. 
That will help the weather, and sputnik, too / 

Do you want this off the record ? 

(Ott the record. ) 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary does not want to com- 
ment on that. I don’t blame him. I am not going to press him. 

No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Rooney. 


POSITION INCREASES 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Secretary, are you as enthusiastic about cutting 
the budget as you were in 1953? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonny. How many positions did you add to the payroll 
the current fiscal year / 

Secretary Weeks. How many positions? 

Mr. Rooney. How many positions did you add to the payroll 
the current fiscal year ¢ 

Secretary WEEKS. - this current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, s! 

Secretary Weeks. | ‘te ave that right here, Mr. Rooney. We called 
for an increase this year—— 

Mr. Rooney. I didn’t ask you that. I asked you how many you 
added this year. 

Secretary Weeks. This fiscal year over the previous ? 

Mr. Yates. Current. 

Secretary Weeks. Four thousand. 

Mr. Roonry. How many do you propose to add over and above that 
4,000 in the coming fiscal year, beginning this coming July 1? 

Secretary Werks. Six thousand. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you ever expect to cut this budget if you add 
positions like that—10, 000 people in a span of a year, practically ? 


BUDGET DEDUCTIONS CAUSED BY DEFERMENTS OR TRANSFERS TO TRUST FUNDS 


Let me correctly understand this budget. I don’t find any minuses 
in this appropriation summary at pages 2 or 35 except for certain 
items which are being deferred or being handled by way of trust 
soa. Am I correct in that? Take the matter of export control, 

3,060,000. That is not presently included in your budget and you 
aad that as a deduction ; do you not? 
Secretary Werks. I don’t mean to; no. 
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Mr. Rooney. I am looking at page 2 of this appropriation summary 
and it shows a deduction of $3,060,000. 

Secretary Weeks. I made the point when I came to that that if 
the Export Control Act is extended- 

Mr. Rooney. And you expect it to _ extended and you expect this 
amount to be reinstated, although it is shown as a minus in this 
budget ? 

Secretary Weeks. This is a mechanical setup to reconcile the figures. 

Mr. Rooney. In order to make the figures reconcile with one an- 
other you show as a deduction $25 million in forest highways, $3 mil- 
lion in public lands highways, and $12 million on the Inter-American 
Highway. Isthat correct? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. As a matter of fact, the amount for forest highways, 
for instance, is going to be $30 million coming out of the trust fund. 
Isn’t that correct 4 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You expect later on to submit a supplemental of how 
much in connection with the Inter-American Highway ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. $10 million. 


MAJOR MAINTENANCE PROJECTS AT KINGS POINT ACADEMY 


Mr. Rooney. While we are doing all this budget cutting, or non- 
cutting, why do you take it out on a little item like Kings Point? If 
my information is correct, last year the Congress provided $137,200 
for major maintenance projects at the Kings Point Academy; is that 
right ? 

Secretary Weeks. Is that correct, Mr. Nielson? I think that is 
right. 

Mr. Roonry. This year you are only requesting $101,200 for this 
purpose ; is that correct ? 

Secretary Weeks. Mr. Nielson. 

Mr. Nretson. | think that is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Then why do you deprecate the fact that these build- 
ings need to be repaired? Everyone who has been to Kings Point 
Academy knows that they need to be repaired. You made a point 
of that in your general statement, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Werks. Yes; I did. 

Mr. ae Couldn’t you scare up enough money to keep those 
buildings in proper repair out of a budget. such as this, of $3.240 
billion ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. Mr. Nielson, I understood that we had stepped 
up that $25,000 in maintenance. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Rooney, in terms of our maintenance there, we 
have stepped up during the last year 

Mr. Roonry. This year the Cc ongress gave you $137,200, did they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Nretson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In the coming year, beginning this coming July 1, 
you are asking for $101,200 for the same purpose; is that correct? 

Mr. Nretson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is it, is it not ? 
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Mr. Nrexson. I would like to say this: The item the Secretary men- 
tioned, with respect to possibilities for additional money for the Kings 
Point Acs ‘ademy, we are considering at the present time in the De spart- 
ment a request for some additional mor ey. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all very well and nice, but you have had it : 
long time. It is a long time since you, Secretary Moore, and I were 
up there and looked at these buildings and observed the state of dis- 
repair. 

Mr. Nietson. Yes. Of course, this item we mentioned previously, 
we have these nonrecurring items after the project is done. Then 
we have to pick up other projects. 

Mr. Roonry. Surely. In this $101,200 you have this year you have 
money to complete part of the repair from the previous year; to wit, 
the $137,200. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. Nretson. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Rooney. You don’t blame the weather and sputnik for failure 
to take care of these buildings, do you? I withdraw the question. 
(The following w: as subsequel itly submitted :) 


Major REPAIRS AT KinGs Potnt ACADEMY 


Based upon a 3-year phase starting in fiscal year 1958: 


a gs >, ee $137, 200 
IOs UIUC = TNO cn cei aa _ —60, 700 
eee er esecus Or Db it Itt WO0e sai i i ech eeu eeiak 24, 700 

Total for major repair projects, fiscal year 1959___._.__-_-_-___ . 101, 200 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Yates? 


TRANSLATION AND DISSEMINATION OF FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 

Mr. Yates. Continuing with Mr. Thomas’ questioning about the 
dissemination of foreign information on foreign publications, before 
the Independent Offices Appropriations Committee, of which Mr. 
Thomas is chairman, and of which I happen to be a member, on page 
333 appears part of the justifications for the National Science Foun- 
dation, and the National Science Foundation requested $1,105,000 
for this purpose, and it is stated : 


Recent events have served to focus attention on the qualities as well as the 
magnitude of Russian scientific achievements. 


I think that is almost word for word like your justification. 


At the same time, the scientific public has become more acutely aware of its 
lack of knowledge of Russian scientific literature and its inability to use 
Russian information in its original form. The NSF foreign science informa- 
tion program has developed effective economical means for translating and 
disseminating Russian information. Requested budget increases recognize the 
end of much of the experimental phase of the program and the need for rapid 
increases in the supply of Russian information to United States scientists. 


Mr. Muetuer. The National Science Foundation confines this whole 
program to basic science. 

Mr. Yares. It doesn’t state that. 

Mr. Mvetier. That is what they do. 
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NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION REQUEST 


Mr. Yares. Reading from the justifications, it calls for $595,000 
for the translation of Russian scientific journals. Doesn’t say ba- 
sically. It says translation of Russian scientific books and mono- 
graphs, $205,000; importation and deposit of foreign serial publica- 
tions, $55,000; abstracting of foreign scientific literature, $65,000; co- 
operative translation of individual foreign scientific articles, $20,000; 
support of translation centers. 

That isn’t only basic science. They do all the translation ; $90,000. 
Information on United States libr ary resources on foreign science, 
$25,000; increased acquisition of Russian and Far Eastern sicentific 
literature. 

DUPLICATION OF SERVICES 


On the Inde spe ndent Offices Subcommittee we gave them a substan- 
tial appropriation for the purpose of doing that. Wouldn’t you agree 
that giving you the appropriation as you request amounts to a duplica- 
tion of services and is uneconomical ? 

Mr. Mvuetier. I would like to say, first, that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, and I am sure the Secretary will affirm this, we abhor duplica- 
tion, and we would under no circumstances want to do anything that 
would duplicate other services that are 7 in existence. We will 
have a letter and we have had letters from the National Science Foun- 
dation, from the CLA, from the Air Force Intelligence, not only agree- 
ing, but advocating very strongly that we have this center for this 
dissemination, and it is agreed, and I have talke d to Dr. Atkinson and 
Dr. Waterman—it is absolutely agreed that they will restrict their 
field to that of basic science. 

Mr. YAres. Do you insist on the sentence which appears on page 
15 of the Secretary’s statement: 

The Bureau’s basic programs provide the scientific foundation for our 
Nation's industrial and technological advancement. 

Does not National Science Foundation make as great or greater 
contribution toward that purpose than the Bureau of Commerce does ? 

Mr. Murtier. I can only repeat, the Secretary’s statement against 
duplication is inherent in the clearinghouse itself. The purpose of the 
clearinghouse is twofold: To bring together in one place all informa- 
tion possible concerning the scientifie and technical achievements of 
the earth satellites. 

Mr. Yates. Wasn't that the purpose of the creation of the National 
Science Foundation? As I remember, the debate and the hearings 
and the actual legislation itself, scientific activity was to be centered in 
one agency so that anybody in the country who wanted any information 
could go to that agency and receive it. Why should we put it in the 
Department of Commerce as well as the National Science I oundation / 


AUTHORITY FOR PROGRAM 
Mr. Mvetirr. Here is Public Law 776, sir. May I quote from that! 
Mr. Yares. Surely. 
Mr. Mvewcer (reading) : 


The purpose of this act is to make the results of technological research and 
development more readily available to industry and business and to the general 
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public by clarifying and defining the functions and responsibilities of the De- 
partment of Commerce as a central clearinghouse for technical information 
which is useful to American industry and business. 

I still repeat, because I have been told by the heads of the National 
Science Foundation, that they confine their activities to basic science. 
We are talking about applied science, from the standpoint of the spe- 
cific responsibility of the Department of Commerce, but our respon- 
sibility goes way beyond just applied science. We want to get— 
take HEW. National Science does nothing in the medical field. 

Mr. Yarrs. National Science Foundation does do an enormous 
amount in the medical field. 

Mr. Mvuetier. But HEW with respect to applied research in the 
medical field, am I right? 

Mr. Yates. HEW does a portion of it. VA does a portion of it 
Other Government agencies do a portion of it. 

Mr. Mvuetier. There is duplication in those areas. 

Mr. Yates. That is right. That is why I am trying to find out 
whether we can’t avoid duplication. 

Mr. Muetuer. I assure you it is our purpose to eliminate duplica- 
tion. 

Mr. Yates. Suppose we go into this to a great degree when we get 
into this particular bureau. 

Mr. Mvueuter. I would like to, sir. 


COURSES TO BE TAKEN TO COMBAT RECESSION 


Mr. Yares. I am interested in the Secretary’s statement about the 
current state of business in this country. All of us have just come 
back from our districts and we are very much aware of the existence 
and pressure of this recession. I must frankly confess that I am dis- 
appointed in the Secretary’s statement. I know that each of the 
members of this committee ‘would like to get the benefit of the admin- 
istration’s views on courses to be taken in combating the recession. 
The Secretary is the head of the Department of Commerce and we 
would think that he would be in a position to give us some advice as 
to the course which should be taken. 


SERIOUSNESS OF RECESSION 


I read from the New York Times today, a story which indicates the 
extent of the recession goes further than can be attributed merely to 
the sputniks and to incidence of the weather. 

New York Times, April 15, I read the heading: 


United States in worse postwar dip as March output declines. 
I read from the article: 


The 1957-58 recession qualified today as the deepest of the three postwar 
slumps. As reflected in the index of industrial production the decline reached 
11.7 percent in March, the Federal Reserve Board reported. In neither of the 
other two slumps did the drop in this major indicate or exceed 10.5 percent from 
peak to trough. The Board’s report came as Congress reconvened after a 
10-day recess, with the business slump remaining 1 of the top 2 or 3 issues. 


It goes into a discussion as to what the slumps were during the 
Eisenhower administration and previous ones and says this is the 
worst of any we have had. What do we propose to do? 
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TAX REDUCTION 


I know as one Member of Congress I would be interested in finding 
out just what the administration proposes to do. Does the Secretary 
favor a tax cut at this time? What is your view on that? 

Secretary Werks. On the tax cut? 

Mr. Yares. Yes. 

Secretary Weeks. My mind hasn’t gelled on that as of today. 

Mr. Yates. How long should we wait ? 

Secretary Werks. Well, I think you can tell a little better a month 
from now. 

Mr. Yates. In other words, we ought to wait another month ? 

Secretary Weeks. I want to see what happens in April. 

Mr. Yates. What do you want to look for in April ? 

Secretary Weeks. I am looking for employment figures that will 
be improved. 

Mr. Yares. If the employment figures are not improved will you 
then advocate a tax cut? 

Secretary Weexs. I couldn’t say categorically today whether I 
would or not. I would say this: That we are going to snap out of 
this recession with time but the basic job is to show confidence to the 
people and get them in the mood wheré they want to spend their 
money and ‘that. will give us higher standard of living. I don’t 
think government as such can solve the problem. 

Mr. Yares. Should we cut down on the President’s budget or should 
the Congress increase the President’s budget ? 

Secretary Weeks. I think that depends entirely on where—— 


EFFECT OF PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAMS ON RECESSION 


Mr. Yarers. In order to meet the recession should the Congress start 
a public-works program ? 

Secretary Weeks. I don’t think any program that is put on the 
books today that has no particular effect this year can be cited as 
an antirecession measure. I think what can be done this year is what 
is going to be most helpful and any public works that that may be 
deferred for 2 or 3 years are not going to help us get out of this 
present situation. 

Mr. Yates. What will help us ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. I think restoration of confidence of the people 
and greater emphasis in the durable goods fields, household appliances, 
in automobiles and selling. When business has slowed down you ought 
to improve your selling effort. 

Mr. Yates. Does this mean that Government should not try to help 
in any way ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. Certainly the Government should try to help in 
any way. For example, so that people might be helped, we sent up 
the suggestion about continuing unemployment compensation for ad- 
ditional periods of time. 

Mr. Yares. I think that is a good suggestion. 

Secretary Werks. I think ‘that is the most important thing the 


Government can do, and then you take the worry off the back of 
people. 
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Mr. Yates. You take the worry off the backs of those who are unem- 
ployed, but how do you take the worry off the backs of those who are 
worrying about becoming unemployed ? 

Selling techniques in themselves won’t be the only cure-all, will it? 
Will you use the same system ? 

Secretary Werks. I think there would bea very considerable impetus 
to restoration of a higher volume of business. 


‘CUTBACK IN AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Yarrs. We know that the automobile business has tried various 
forms of stimuli in the past few months, and again I read from this 
morning’s paper, that same article indicates— 

In Detroit it was reported that automobile companies had cut back their 
planned production for the second quarter by 99,000 units. 

That doesn’t indicate any confidence; does it ? 

Secretary Weeks. Did you ever have an automobile salesman come 
and try to sell youa car? 

Mr. Yates. Yes, I have. 

Secretary Werks. I haven't. 

Mr. Yates. I have had several of them come to sell me. 

Secretary Werks. Recently ? 

Mr. Yates. Yes. One of the reasons I haven’t bought is because 
I] think prices are too high. 

Mr. Roonry. My mail always seems to have a circular for auto- 
mobiles. 

Secretary Weeks. Do you ever have any personal salesmanship 
in evidence ? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, sir. Most certainly. 

Secretary Werks. I ask man after man “Does anybody ever try to 
sell you a car or a household applicance,” and I think personal sales- 
manship is almost a lost item. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not my experience. 


POSSIBILITY OF FURTHER PRICE INCREASES 


Mr. Yares. Mr. Secretary, this is a unique type of recession. We 
have mounting unemployment, coupled with the highest prices, the 
highest price index we have ever had. What would you suggest for 
maintaining prices at the levels that we now have? 

Would you think that we should worry about their being increased 
further / 

Secretary Weeks. Well, I hope they won’t be, but I think you have 
to worry about it, because prices have to reflect the cost, although there 
is some evidence. I saw, for example, the other day Bell & Howell 
cut prices on a substantial number of items with the hope to get the 
increased volume that would warrant the cut. Our percentage of 
unemployment to the total work force is just about what it was in 
1949. Of course 6 months later in 1949 we went to war and that of 
course helped things. I just hope we won’t have to repeat that process. 
T don’t think we will. 
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PRICE AND WAGE CONTROLS 


Mr. Yares. What if prices keep going up? Do you advocate a 
controls programs ¢ 

Secretary Werks. No. 

Mr. Yates. Even though they continue to go up and up seemingly 
without limit ? 

Secretary Werks. If you control prices you have to control wages. 

Mr. Yates. Do you want to do that? 

Secretary Weeks. No. 

Mr. Yates. Do you see that in the future under no circumstances? 

Secretary Weeks. I don’t advocate it. I don’t believe in those Gov- 
ernment controls. 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Clevenger / 

Mr. Crevencer. I think you have covered the ground pretty well. 
The only thing that I could say, as a man who spent 37 years in mer- 
chandising before I came to Congress 20 years ago, is that I think 
the best thing we can do to help this depression is to quit talking 
about it. We have had a very prominent Senator from Lilinois, who 
has been sitting like an old rain crow hollering for rain. He has been 
hunting for a depression, not a recession, for 6 years and predicting 
it. The worst part of it is if you work at it long enough you may get 
one that you cannot cure any more than they could cure the one of the 
10 years during the thirties when they spent billions in an effort to 
stop a depression. I think we ought to be careful, lest they do too good 
a job of selling this thing to the American people. 

Mr. Yares. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes. 

Mr. Yarrs. Do I understand the gentleman is now adding Senator 
Douglas to the weather and sputnik as the causes for the depression / 

Mr. Cievencer. I wouldn’t discount him any on that, because I 
have heard him hunting and yelling for it for 6 long years. 

Mr. Yares. So now three causes are being advanced for the de- 
pression. 


SUBSIDIES FOR AIR CARRIERS 


Mr. Crevencer. I will give you a sample of what a great econ omist 
he is. Mr. Rooney remembers this. Mr. Preston was here, the year 
we held up a half year on the subsidies for a number of the air car- 
riers. Do you reme amber it? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Crevencer. We had been handing them a check for somewhere 
around $87 million to $88 million, as high as $90 million a year, with 
no questions asked. I think I made the suggestion we give them 6 
months’ money and see the effect of a late Supreme Court decision. 
Of course, Pan American Airways was ‘the biggest beneficiary of those 
things. It deve loped that the lines had $27 million « coming to the “m in 
stead of $47 million. Senator Douglas charged me openly with trying 
to give $27 million to the Pan American Airlines. Did you know that? 

Mr. Rooney. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Cievencer. It was a saving of over $20 million, and since it 
settled down we were saving more, because most of our domestic air- 
lines are not now subsidized. 

You talk about Mr. Douglas. I wouldn’t discount him because I 
think he is like a lot of other people. He oversells himself. 
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PAST DEPRESSIONS 


But I am telling you that I cut my teeth on depressions when I first 
started in the business. I remember one or two that were pretty sharp 
that you never mentioned here. I refer to the one that followed the 
passage of the Underwood Tariff Act in 1913, when we had a com- 
plete prostration of business that started up a little bit with some 
orders from Great Britain for war materials. They spent probably 
a billion dollars over here. The result was that it tasted so good to 
us that in 1917 we were in that war. 

Then we had another acute one, if you will remember, or if you 
were in business you would know it, in 1920, when the inventories in 
all of the department stores dropped to less than half of the prices 
that had been prevalent. Any merchandiser knows it. I am telling 
you that a depression is just a complete loss of confidence by the peo- 
ple, and you cannot put it back by talking about it. ‘You cannot talk 
yourself out of one, = you can talk yourself into one and keep your- 
self digging deeper by continuing to talk about it. 

I think it is very dangerous. I think you fellows might have con- 
trol of the national executive department, the way it looks to me, in 
1960. But I would be very careful, I would not get in so deep I could 
not get out, in trying to win that election and m: ake so much political 

sapital of it that you overdo the job. 

That is all. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I have just one or two questions. 


INCREASES IN EMPLOYMENT 


The question was raised, Mr. Secretary, about the increase in em- 
ployment in the Department. I note that a substantial amount of 
that increase this year is in Civil Aeronautics Administration. Is 
that not true? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. It is practically all in the CAA. 

Mr. Bow. The purpose of that is, of course, for safety of air trans- 
portation ? 

Secretary Werks. Yes. In 4 years we have gone from 15,162 to 
29.981. We estimate in this budget this latter figure. 

Mr. Bow. When we talk about the 10,000 increase in the last two 
budgets, to what extent is that giving people to the CAA? 

Secretary Werks. That is all in the CAA. 

Mr. Bow. Well, let’s outline the reason for that. Why is that? 


REASON FOR ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Secretary Werks. As I pointed out, this traffic is increasing so, 
and we are installing all of this equipment. We are now getting 
long-range radar installed and operating. This is going to bl: inket 
the ¢ country with long-range radar when we get it all done. We are 
increasing the number of surveillance radar at the fields and all this 
VORTAC equipment. You are coming to the point in the jet age 
where you will have to control all traffic. This is partly due to more 
equipment and to greater use of equipment we have, which necessitates 
having more people i in the tower, more shifts, and so forth. 
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If you have never done it—I guess you undoubtedly have—you 
ought to go in the en route control center at Idlewild. ‘If you have 
been in the stock exe hange in New York and think that floor scene 
during a bull market is exciting, a busy place, you will see its dupli- 
cate or more in one of these control centers. This is just something 
I think you can’t possibly get away from, as long as you and I want 
to get there in a plane safely, and I do. 

Mr. Bow. There was some amazement shown here at the increase 
in employment, including last year. That increase was approved by 
the Congress, was it not? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. The Congress knew about it. It is nothing that was 
dropped in here this morning unexpectedly ? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. And in the last 2 years the 10,000 was 
just about covered by the CAA, 


DISSEMINATION OF FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


Mr. Bow. On the question of translations, going back to what Sec- 
retary Mueller has suggested, in reading this page 333 of the Inde- 
pendent. Offices appropriation, in support of what Secretary Mueller 
has said, it does prov ide that the information disseminated under the 
program of the foreign scientific information program is for the in- 
formation of United States science. There is nothing in that budget 
request that says that the information will be disseminated to Amer- 
ican business or businessmen or manufacturers. Is that the point that 
vou are making, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Mvetter. That is 1 point. 

Mr. Bow. That you feel this should get out to American business, 
and businessmen, so that they might be able to develop their field as 
well as the scientists themselves ? 

Mr. Muewier. That is right. It gives them practical information 
which they can utilize. 

Mr. Bow. The only question that I had in my mind on that is 
whether or not anyone here could tell us how much the Library of 
Congress is doing on that. 

Mr. Muetier. As far as I know, and I am speaking now without too 
definite knowledge, they do nothing insofar as translating. They 
merely store and make available. 

Mr. Bow. I sit on the subcommittee that handles appropriations for 
the Library of Congress, Mr. Secretary, as does Mr. Rooney, and it is 
my feeling and opinion that they do a great deal of translation, and 
that we provide funds for transl: ation of this material. 

I was just wondering how far you have checked the possible dupli- 
cation in the work of the Library of Congress with what you are 
intending to do. 

Mr. Muetier. Let me read, if I may, Mr. Chairman, from section 2 
of Public Law 776 of the 81st Congress : 

The Secretary of Commerce is hereby directed to establish and maintain with- 
in the Department of Commerce a clearinghouse for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of scientific, technical, and engineering information, and to this end take 
such steps as he may deem necessary and desirable to search for, collect, 
classify, coordinate, integrate, record, and catalog such information from what- 
ever sources, foreign and domestic, that may be available. 
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Then it goes on. That is the pertinent thing. He is charged with 
that responsibility, and we are attempting to carry that out. 


USER CHARGES FOR FEDERAL AIRWAYS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Secretary, going back to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, whic h is getting bigger all the time, what is the present 
status of user charges? 

Secretary Weeks. Legislation has been introduced. I think it is 
before the Ways and Means Committee, and no hearings have been 
held. 

Mr. Bow. My recollection is that the administration has made a 
definite recommendation to Congress for user charges which would 
cut down the contribution of the American taxpayer. 

Secretary Weeks. In his budget message this year the President 
recommended an increase from the present 2 cents a gallon to 3% 
cents a gallon tax on jet — 

This Tegisl: ation in a 4- or 5-year period would bring it up to a point 
where I think we would collect about 80 percent of the cost of oper- 
ating the airways. 

Mr. Bow. Has any estimate been made as to what effect that would 
have on transportation costs ? 

Secretary Werks. I cannot answer that question but J can say this, 
that it would add a charge to the commercial air transport companies. 
That would have to be offset to a degree by the rate structure, and of 
course they are all in today for an increase in rates. The CAB gave 
them a temporary increase of 6 percent, which was not adequate, but 
this would add to that problem, obviously. 


SUFFICIENCY OF CAA REQUEST 


Mr. Bow. Are you satisfied that the amount that you have in the 
Civil Aeronautics budget is sufficient to bring it up to date so that we 
will have safe air transportation in this country, and that we are 
keeping up with the development of the industry itself? 

Secretary Werks. Well, I do not think we are going so slowly by 
any means that we are jeopardizing the safety of air transport. Last 
year I think was the safest year of record, and we hope to keep it 


that way. But I must say this, that I feel so strongly about the need 
to get this equipment and get the people trained to use it that I almost 
take sight unseen any request in this area. The jet age is suddenly 


upon us. The first jets will be operating next year and we are going 
to have to come back, I iy in a supplemental for 1959, for more 
people in this operation. I do not think we have quite all of the per- 
sonnel we need and I think we will have to supplement it again by 
supplemental process. Here is an account that has multiplied sever: al 
times since I came to Washington 5 years ago, and it is one account 
that Iam sure is needed. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Rooney ? 
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RECOVERING COST OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS 


Mr. Roonry. Do you think that in 10 years we might get some 
comparable figures between the user charges and the cost of the 
Federal airways! 

Secretary Weeks. This program we have underway I think should 
be pretty well through in another couple of years and then if we should 
get the user charges I think we would have a pretty good result out 
of it because by that time you are going to have to « ontrol every plane 
in the air, practically speaking. 

Mr. Rooney. We have been trying to get some fair user charges for 
the use of the Federal airways for a long, long time. You have had 
this problem 5 years and we are no better off now than we were 5 
years ago. 

Secretary Weeks. I have been trying to get the patent fees raised 
for 5 years and have not had any luck with that. This user charge 
is the result of a lot of study, and I do not think we have actually 
ever come forward with per legislation until we made this presenta- 
tion this year. We have been studyi ing it a couple of years. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Clevenger ? 


AGING AND DISPOSITION OF RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. Cievencer. You refer to the 20-year life tenure of a ship and 
that it might be lengthened to 25 years. Is it not your opinion that 
25 years 1s nearer the useful life of a ship than 20 years ¢ 

Secretary Werks. That is my distinct impression, that it is, but 
some people more skilled in the business than I am I do not think 
agree with me. The fleet that is involved, if you ote them 
ideally some of them would be replaced earlier than 20 years and 


some would go over 25 years. There is a point, oby 1ously, ‘where the 
maintenance on a vesse se] catches up with the life of it. 
Mr. Cievencer. Back of my observation is the fact we have now 


2,000 merchant ships in these 6 reserve fleets. The ‘vy are aging as fast 
or faster in those basins as if they were being operated and mai 
tained: are they not ? 

Secretary Werexs. Yes. We got rid of about 135 last year. I 
think I have those figures here. 

Mr. Cievencer. We had about 2.003, I think. That was the last 
count we had before we turned over 2 or 3 for a new powerplant. 

Secretary Werks. I am sorry. Those figures were wrong. Since 
1954. for the 5- year period, we would show disposition of 118. This 
was for the 5- year period. Last year we sold for scrap 11 and trans- 
ferred to the Navy 5 and sold 1 to the domestic trade. They are moving 
out. But, of course, those ships are getting up to the 20- year period. 
They are about 15 years old today on the : average. 

Mr. CLevencER. About one-fourth are used for stor age of the unwise 
production of cereals that we do not need. 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuevencer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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REPLACEMENT OF THE “AMERICA” 


Mr. Preston. One final question before we adjourn for lunch. How 
do you feel about replacing the America by building a new superliner ? 
Secretary Werks. I am for it if it can be done on a sound basis. 

Mr. Preston. Is there any particular reason why it was not included 
in this budget ? 

Secretary Weeks. There is a special bill either on the way or still 
being considered by the Maritime Committee. I suppose that is an 
authorization bill. 

Mr. Preston. It was in a previous budget. 

Secretary Werks. It was taken out last year. 

Mr. Preston. The committee did not approve it last year. Why was 
it not included in this budget ? 

Secretary Werks. From the standpoint of the Congress the House 
committee has been holding hearings on legislation, and from the 
standpoint of the Department I think there has not been any trade 
arrived at that is satisfactory to both sides. I think the Maritime 
people have indicated what they thought they could pay for the ship, 
and I believe that figure is not satisf: . tory to the United States Lines. 
Whether we can work it out or not, I do not know. The figure men- 
tioned I think is $47 million-odd, and the United States Lines I think 
show about 3.6 percent on the operation of the United States, and this 
would show them a less return, down 1 or 2 percent from what they 
are getting on the operation of the l/nited States. It isa question of 
putting up their own money, their share of it. 

That is one item that is right on our desks right now and I hope to 
have further conversations about it this week. I think most everybody 
is agreed it would be desirable to replace the ship if we could do it on 
a satisfactory basis. 

Mr. Preston. If there are no further questions we will stand ad- 
journed until 2 o’clock. 

Thank you very much Mr. Secretary. 
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Turspay, Aprit 15, 1958. 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


ROYAL E. OLMERT, CHIEF BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF BUDGET 
AND MANAGEMENT 


Program and financing 


1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 








estil 
Program by activities 
1. Executive direction... $490, 909 $559. O45 
2. Departmental] staff services 1, 282, 664 1, 457, 9 
Administrative services 592, 375 648. 1K 
4. Air transport mobilization planning 73, 116 79. 900 
5. Coordination of release of strategic information 59, 171 
Total obligations 2, 498, 235 2 695. 200 2 745. 000 
Financin 
Unobligated balance no longer available 110, 165 
New obligational authority 2 608, 400 2, 695, 200 2 745. 000 
New obligational authority 
A ppropriation . $2. 450. 000 $2 695. 200 $2. 745. 000 
Transferred (64 Stat. 1263) fron 
ries and expenses,’’ Bureau of the Census 6.700 
‘Salaries and expenses,’ Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration 30, 000 
Export control,’’ Bureau of Foreign Commerce 106, 000 
““Expenses,’’ National Bureau of Standards 15, 700 
Appropriation (adjusted 2, 608, 400 2, 695, 200 2. 745. 000 
Object classification 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estiz 
rotal number of permanent positions 343 33] 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 6 i 
Average number of all employees 321 0 
Number of employees at end of year ; 338 ISA Q 
Average GS grade and salary 8.8 $6, 751 8.9 $6, 868 | 8.9 $6, OST 
Average salary of ungraded positions $3, 811 $3, 84 $3. 84 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $2, 206, O78 $2. 286, 800 $2, 331. 170 
Positions other than permanent 35, 131 {8 TOO i Th) 
Other personal services 9, 489 14, 900 15. 070 
Total personal services 2, 250, 698 2, 340, 400 2 384 940 
02 Travel 36, 221 45, 100 47. 100 
03 Transportation of things 412 1, 000 t. 000 
04 Communication services 45, 614 416, 900 41 200 
05 Rents and utility services 4,117 5, 000 5, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. 48, 183 16. 200 46 765 
07 Other contractual services 35, 138 50, 000 30. 000 
Services performed by other agencies-_-- 
08 Supplies and materials... 26, 400 2%. 400 
09 Equipment 12, 700 > 7a0 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. a 138, 600 17. RO5 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. 3, 700 
15 Taxes and assessments ‘ 1, 924 1, 900 1. 900 
Total obligations___. va 2, 498, 235 2, 695, 200 2. 745. 000 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 

The next item we will consider is “General administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce.” It is found on page 1 of the committee print 
and page 2 of the justifications. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


At this point we will insert in the record pages 2 through 4 of the 
justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1958 (regular bill 


$2, 695, 200 
Deduct nonrecurring communication costs 


5, 600 
Base for 1959 2, 689, 600 
Net difference, 1959 over 1958: 
Requirements Difference 
increase (+ 
or de- 
1958 ad- 1959 esti- crease ( 
justed mate 
Executive direction of the Department $534, 800 $559, 045 +-$24, 245 
Departmental staff services 1, 428, 400 1, 457, 955 +29, 555 
Administrative services 646, 700 648, 100 +-1, 400 
Air transport mobilization planning__-.- 79, 700 79, 900 +200 
Gross requirements. 2, 689, 600 2, 745, 000 +55, 400 55, 400 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1959 


2 745, 000 
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Mr. Preston. This request represents an increase of $49,800 over 
fiscal 1958. We are delighted to have with us Assistant Secretary 
George Moore. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Moore‘ 

Mr. Moore. I have a short statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Do you want to read it? 

Mr. Moorr. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Preston. We will be glad to hear it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to discuss with you our departmental admin- 
istrative program and its budgetary requirements for the fiscal year 
L959. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


We are requesting under this appropriation a total of $2,745,000 
for the budget year. The Congress appropriated $2,695,200 for the 
current fiscal year. The 1959 base, however, is adjusted to $2,689,600 
by deducting savings in communications costs which will accrue as 
the result of the installation of interbureau direct-di: ling equipment. 
Thus the amount requested represents an increase of $55,400 over the 
adjusted appropriation for the current year. 


AMENDMENT TO BUDGET 


The President’s budget includes $50,000 required by the Office of 
the Under Secretary for Transportation and the Office of Emergency 
Planning Coordinator for additional personnel, travel, and printing 
expenses in connection with civil defense and mobilization planning. 
As the Secretary indicated, the President transmitted to the Senate 
on April 15 an amendment which requests direct appropriations to 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration for civil-defense activities. 
In view of this amendment our request should be adjusted downward 
by $15,000 to a new total of $2,730,000. The balance of the increase 
will provide staff for only mobilization planning activities. 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION PLANNING 


The Under Secretary for Transportation is responsible for direct- 
ing and supervising all defense mobilization planning activities for 
transportation at all levels of Government as directed by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. These activities contemplate the develop- 
ment and formulation of policies and plans which may be required 
to mobilize and control emergency organization. ‘This necessitates 
the establishment of an organization geared to permit autonomous 
operation at the regional level and to activate the regional organiza- 
tion. The broadened scope of this activity makes it nec essary to add 
a planning officer, a transportation economist, and a stenographer to 
the Office of the Under Secretary for Transportation. 

The Office of the Emergency Planning Coordinator is established 
to provide for orderly administration and centralized coordination 
of the emergency planning functions of the Department. The pres- 
ent staffing ‘of this Office consists of the Coordinator and his secre- 
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tary. Funds are requested to provide an additional position for de- 
fense mobilization planning. The Coordinator would thus be enabled 
to engage in more effective planning and liaison with Commerce bu- 
reaus and with other agencies in carrying out his mobilization duties. 
The balance of the increase or $5,400 is required to annualize the 
cost of contributions to the civil service retirement fund and is dis- 
tributed among the four activities under this appropriation. 


AVIATION WAR RISK INSURANCE 


We are again requesting this committee’s approval of a language 
provision to enable the Defense Air Transportation Administration 
to make expenditures from our aviation war risk insurance revolving 
fund. The purpose of this fund is to provide aviation war risk in- 
surance in the event of an outbreak of war. Binders would be issued 
to cover aircraft and cargo, and would automatically become war risk 
insurance on the outbreak of war. This fund can be instituted with- 
out appropriation and the administrative expenses of the program 
would be paid out of fees charged for the binders. 

Mr. Chairman, that complet es my statement concerning this esti- 
mate which we hope will meet with favorable consideration by the 
committee. I shall be glad to answer such questions as the committee 
may wish to ask. 

NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Preston. You are requesting four new positions ‘ 

Mr. Moore. Yes, 2 positions are out in view of reducing our request 
by $15,000. 

Mr. Preston. And the four remaining new positions are in the 
Office of the Under Secretary for Transportation / ? 

Mr. Moorr. Three, a planning officer, a transportation economist, 
and a clerk. 

Mr. Presron. Where is the other position ? 

Mr. Moore. In the Office of the Emergency Planning Coordinator, 
for liaison work with the bureaus that are interested in this general 
emergency planning. 

Mr. Preston. What has developed that makes it necessary to create 
this new office ? 

Mr. Moore. You mean this one new job? 

Mr. Preston. Well, according to your statement it is a new office 
You call it a new office. 

Mr. Nretson. Actually, in the statement it should be a planning 
officer instead of a planning office. 

Mr. Preston. Well, has this function existed all along in the area 
of the i inder Secretary for ‘Transportation 

Mr. Nietson. This particular activity 7 not entirely existed up 
until the last few months, or perhaps a yea 

Mr. Moore. About a year. 

Mr. Nrierson. A lot of planning is necessary in connection with the 
handling of the entire transportation area as it relates to relocation 
of Goverment activities. 

Mr. Moore. Well, it is more than just relocation. It is relocation 
and planning for continuity of Government responsibilities in the 
event of an emergency. 
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Mr. Preston. But it relates primarily or solely to transportation ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. There is no conflict here with what goes on in the 
Office of Defense Mobilization ? 

Mr. Moore. This is a delegation from ODM. 

Mr. Preston. Tothe Under Secretary for Transportation ¢ 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Nrevson. There is definitely no conflict at this stake with what 
some other organization is doing. 


PRESENT EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Presron. How many positions do you have filled for the entire 
appropriation for fiscal 1958 ¢ 

Mr. Nierson. The number of permanent positions we have filled at 
the present time is 321. 

Mr. Moore. As of March 31,1958. 

Mr. Preston. 321. How do you account for the others, normal 
attrition or what ? 

Mr. Nretson. In connection with the number which we have in 1958, 
which indicated maximum positions of 331, and with actual employ- 
ment on March 31 of 321, we have had some attrition. Again, Mr. 
Chairman, because of some salary adjustments we will not be able to 
come up to our total maximum number of positions. 


RECLASSIFICATIONS 


Mr. Preston. How many reclassifications have you had in this area 
during this fiscal year 

Mr. Nrerson. We have had very little reclassification as such dur 
ing the year. There have been only a few jobs where there has been 
reclassification. 

Mr. Presron. Does that account for the fact you have not filled all 
the positions ¢ 

Mr. Nrextson. That would account to some extent for not having 
filled all the positions. 

Mr. Preston. You might put a table in the record at this point 
showing what positions have heen reclassified, from what to what. 

Mir. Moore. We will be glad to do that. 

(The table requested follows:) 


Tabulation »f position issifications effected 7 Dp j ° 
Mar a. 1958 
| | | 
, r 7 

1 Gs-4 GS-5 || 1 GS-9 GS-10 
l Gs- GS-6 || 2 GSs-9 GS-li 
, as-6 Gs-7 |! 1 GS-13 GS-14 

GS-7 GS-9 1 Wws-3 WS-5 
l GS-8 Gs-9 ) ws WS-5 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Preston. It is noted in the justifications that last year you esti- 
mated $32,900 for travel for 1958. Despite a cut in the whole appro- 
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priation for general administration of $139,800, you show an estimated 
obligation of $45,100 for travel in 1958, an increase of $12,200, and a 
further increase of $2,000 for 1959. 

How do you explain this, Mr. Nielson ? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, we found it necessary to adjust our 
1958 travel estimate to the amount of $45,100. We have had additional 
travel in some of our offices, particularly our top executive offices, in 
relation to inspection of field activities as they relate to the whole 
Department. The Assistant Secretaries and Under Secretaries again 
are lcoking at our facilities outside of Washington. That is one of 
the reasons that accounts for this increase. 

Mr. Preston. How much of this increase was for overseas travel ? 

Mr. Nretson. I do not have that with me but will be glad to furnish 
it for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Of the increased amount of $12,200 estimated for 1958 travel as shown in the 
1959 budget, $1,900 is estimated to be obligated for overseas travel. 

Mr. Presron. I wish you would do that. It is strange that you 
show in your justifications $32,900 and despite this cut in the whole 
appropriation for general administration you have an increase of 
$12,200 for travel. Is that related primarily to these dollar-a-year 
men, or I think they are without compensation ? 

Mr. Nretson. We do not have at the present time any dollar-a-year 
men. 

Mr. Preston. W.0.c.’s? 

Mr. Nietson. I do not recall of any w. o. c.’s that we currently 
have. All this applies basically to the regular operating staff of the 
Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Preston. It looks like there was some pretty bad estimating. 

Mr. Nretson. Well, Mr. Chairman, let me give you a couple of 
specific examples. Our Deputy Under Secretary for Transportation 
had to attend a meeting in Tokyo with respect to air business. This 
is a meeting that comes up that we may not, in our estimating, have 
provided for, but we still have to cover it. It may run somewhere 
around $1,500. We have had similar cases. And because of having 
to attend these meetings we have to provide for travel expenses. 


INCREASE IN POSITIONS 


Mr. Preston. Let us go back a moment to this item of increases 
of four positions. Your new estimate for 1959 is 335 positions, and 
in 1958, the current fiscal year you expect to fill 321 positions. So 
actually you are going to hire a lot more than four new people during 
this fiscal year, are you not, to bring yourselves up to strength ¢ 

Mr. Nirison. As it relates to the number of positions, as I indic ated 
to you earlier, one reason for not being able to fill these positions is 
because of the salary adjustments that have been made, and while 
we are requesting these four positions that we talked about earlier 
which we would fill, I see very little appreciable change in the required 
number of positions and our actual ee as it exists today and 
as it would exist even during next yea 

Mr. Preston. You still have ieee opportunity to increase much, 
much more than the four positions if you saw fit to do so and could 
squeeze them out of your appropriation ? 
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Mr. Nrextson. That is possible, Mr. Chairman, but in the Office 
of the Sec retary area, the type or grade level makes a big difference 
as to how many jobs you fill. 

Mr. Preston. Oh, yes, if you fill them with low-grade people you 
can employ more. 

Mr. Nretson. That is right. 


MAN-YEARS AND AVERAGE POSITIONS 


Mr. Preston. Maybe you had better explain the difference between 
man-years and average positions. You have an average discrepancy 
of 10 positions. Why do you have to have new positions allowed 
when you have already a discre pancy of 104 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the additional jobs 
you are asking about, this is additional mone y which has not been 
presented to the committee before. We felt that before we went into 
any of that type of activity we should bring this to the committee’s 
attention and this amount was specifically asked for. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Nielson, are you always as circumspect in all 
matters dealing with the Department of Commerce as you are in re- 
spect to this matter’ We are delighted to see this great regard for 
the w 3 of this committee. 

Mr. Nrevson. Mr. Chairman, we hope so. 


INCREASE IN RETIREMENT FUND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Preston. Explain the $8,295 proposed for retirement fund 
contributions. In the 1958 appropriation we allowed $147,100 for re 
tirement fund contributions, nearly the amount you request for 1959. 

Mr. Nrevson. Mr. Chairman, the amount of $5,400 requested here 
would annualize the cost of contributions to the retirement fund for 
these new positions that we have requested. 

Mr. Preston. $5.400 for four positions, Mr. Nielson ? 

Mr. Nrerson. Mr. Chairman, $5,400 is the amount of increase which 
we would need in our overall retirement cost. 

Mr. Preston. You mean for the whole Office ? 

Mr. Nretson. For the entire Office of the Secretary area. That is 
for the annualization to cover all of our positions. The balance is 
to take care of all of our new positions. 


ANNUALIZATION OF RETIREMENT COSTS 


Mr. Preston. We appropriated in 1958 to do this. My recollection 
is we did not allow any new positions in the 1958 bill. 

Mr. Oumerr. Mr. Chairman, if I might step in here, last year you 
appropriated retirement costs for 25 pay periods. In 1959 we must 
have funds for 26 pay periods. That is annualized. 

Mr. Preston. I still do not understand it. It may be because I am 
not familiar with the procedure in the office. We gave you a cut last 
year, but presumably you did not apply the cut to the retirement fund. 

Mr. Ouwerr. In the increase we requested we had estimated a por- 
tion for the retirement fund contributions for the additional positions. 

Mr. Preston. We gave you money for all of those on the payroll 


in fiscal 1958. Why are we having to annualize in 1959 for part of 
1958 ¢ 
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Mr. Oumert. For the one pay period. The law was effective for 
only 25 pay periods in 1958. It is effective for 26 pay periods in 1959. 
The law did not go into effect until the second pay period in 1958. 

Mr. Preston. On what date did the agency begin to pay into the 
retirement fund ? 

Mr. Otmert. I believe it was around the = of July, the beginning 
of the second pay period after the fiscal yea 

Mr. Preston. So you elected not to use any of your money appro- 
priated for that purpose? You decided to ask Congress for it rather 
than cut a few corners and pay it out of your ‘appropriation? Is that 
right ? 

Mr. Otmert. Well, we did not have the cost in 1958, but we will have 
it in 1959. 

Mr. Preston. You did not have the cost ? 

Mr. Otmerr. No. We had it only for 25 pay periods. This year, 
1959, we will have to pay for 26 pay periods. 

Mr. Preston. It could have been done out of 1958 funds? 

Mr. Oxmerrt. No, sir, because the law did not go into effect until 
July 12 and fiscal 1958 funds would not be available. 

Mr. Preston. All right, we will not spend more time on that. 


OBLIGATIONS 


What are your 1958 obligations to date? 

Mr. Nretson. The actual obligations as of March 31 total $1,979,172 
Mr. Preston. To date? 

Mr. Nretson. To March 31. 

Mr. Preston. Any questions? Mr. Rooney ? 


TRAVEL TO MOSCOW BY DEPARTMENTAL OFFICIALS 


Mr. Rooney. Does this amount for 1958 travel shown on page 36 in- 
clude money used for Assistant Secretary Kearns? 

Mr. Nretson. Yes, sir, this money is used for the Assistant and 
Under Secretaries 

Mr. Roonry. Was it also used for Mr. McClung? 

Mr. Nierson. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. When was it that Mr. McClung, Mr. Kearns, and an- 
other gentleman from Commerce flew to Moscow and spent all the 
time there without ever speaking to a Russian? When was that? 

Mr. Nrerson. I believe it was sometime in January. 

Mr. tei y. January of this year, 1958? 

Mr. Nietson. Of this year; yes, sir. 

(Note by Mr. Nielson: A check of Commerce records discloses that this travel 
was performed during October 1957.) 

Mr. Rooney. So that travel money used would be out of this 
$45,100? 

Mr. Nrextson. As I recall, this money was not used for that pur- 
pose. .We did have some money, as I recall, for the Moscow fair, and 
that trip, as I recall, was paid out of those funds. 

Mr. Roonry. And that was over and above this $45,100 ? 

Mr. Nrexson. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. That is right, is it not, Mr. McClung was there for 
about 9 days and never spoke to a Russian ? 
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Mr. Nierson. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Rooney. Just to keep me up to date on this and to be sure I 
will not forget it, how much was that travel expense ? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Rooney, I do not have the exact amount as to 
what it cost, but I will be happy to put it in the record for you. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert the amount expended on that 
trip by Assistant Secretary Kearns, Mr. McClung, and who was the 
third person ? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Ostroff. 

Mr. Roonry. Please insert that information in the record. 

Mr. Nretson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The cost of travel by Messrs. Kearns, McClung, and Ostroff, as it related to 
Moscow is computed to total $3,391. 

Mr. Presron. Any other questions? Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. CLevENGER. No questions. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, gentlemen, for General Administration. 


Turspay, Aprit 15, 1958. 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WITNESSES 


HENRY KEARNS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 

GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

LORING MACY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 

ROBERT E. SIMPSON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 

E. E. SCHNELLBACHER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TRADE PROMOTION 

JOHN C. BARTON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF EXPORT SUPPLY 

REX A. ANDERSON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Preston. ‘The next item is the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
found on page 52 of the committee print and on page 630 of the 
justifications. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 630 and 631 of the 
justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1958 (regular bill ; ian. 
Net difference, 1959 over 1958 


Requirements Difference 
as increase 
| or d 
1958 ad- 1959 esti- | crease ) 
justed mate 
Promotion of United States foreign commerce and 
investment - .- $2, 353, 000 | $2, 448, 000 -+-$94, 750 +94, 750 


Gross requirements. ._.. E pd ; ; 2, 448, 000 
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or 


Mr. Preston. We have with us the Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Affairs, Mr. Henry Kearns. 

Mr. Kearns, we are delighted to have you here. Do you have a 
prepared statement ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Preston. Do you wish to read it ? 

Mr. Kearns. I would like to. 

Mr. Preston. You may proceed. 

Mr. Kearns. This is my first appearance before this committee. I 
will try to do the best I can. I have some experts here to fill in where 
I lack the knowledge. 

Mr. Preston. I am sure you are perfectly competent to take care of 
the situation, Mr. Kearns. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity of appearing before you to discuss the fiscal 
year 1959 budget request of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. We 
are requesting an appropriation of $2,448,000 for ‘the Bureau, which 
is $94,750 (or 4 percent) more than the amount appropriated last year. 


PURPOSE OF INCREASE 

The additional funds are for the purpose of analyzing and getting 
into the hands of businessmen the larger volume of useful informa- 
tion which we are receiving from our for eign posts as a result of the 
State-Commerce agreement to strengthen the commercial work of the 
Foreign Service. Foreign Service reports have increased by 9 percent 
in the past year and will continue to increase sharply. This infor- 
mation, of vital interest to the American businessman, must be put 
into his hands promptly and clearly if it is to be of maximum use 
to him in the making of business decisions relating to international 
trade and investment. 

The function of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce is to foster and 
promote the foreign trade, investments, and travel of the United 
States. At this point in our history, these functions are of paramount 
importance both to our national economic well-being and to our na- 
tional security. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR WORLD TRADE 


The Department of Commerce is convinced that fiscal year 1959 
offers our country a great opportunity and a great challenge in the 
field of world trade. The economic leadership of the free world by the 
United States is an enormously important factor in the maintenance 
of freedom and prosperity of a very large sector of the world. Our 
country has become the greatest buyer and greatest supplier of mer- 
chandise and services in the world. Last year more than 20 percent 
of the total free world trade moved from our shores. 

Many countries prosper or suffer as our requirements for raw and 
partially processed materials fluctuate. The world is anxious to pur- 
chase the products of our farms and factories. It is estimated that 
a minimum of 414 million people earn their livelihood through partici- 
pation in world trade. Export sales alone are greater than the domes- 
tic consumer purchases of automobiles, home building, steel-mill pro- 
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duction, and as great as several of the other major sectors in our 
economy. 

The Department of Commerce is assigned the role of developing 
the foreign and domestic commerce of this country. Under the direc- 
tion of the Department, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce serves the 
tremendous and complex operations of our world trade. In relation 
to a $321, billion trade opel ration, the expenditure of less than $214 
million annu: ally for services to our world traders is indeed a small 
amount. 

ASSIGNMENTS OF BUREAU 


These are some of the important assignments of the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce: 

The accumulation of factual world trade data. 

Analyzing, classifying, and publishing such vital world trade 
information. 

The assignment of preparing representations to the governments 
of teading countries covering the broad complex of private business 
problems arising from differi ing laws, philosophies, and background. 

4. The development of sales promotion efforts designed to increase 
the favorable two-way trade of our country which now exists. This 
is done through the use of trade missions, consultation with and advice 
to ae traders, and many other similar promotional activities. 

Providing advice to the Secretr ay of Commerce, and recommend- 
nae policies to be followed to preserve the healthy economy of this 
country in its relationship to world trade. 

6. Preparation of information requested by various policymaking 
bodies, such as congressional committees, as well as individual Mem 
ee ongress. 

. Identifying, analyzing, and publishing information which will 
encourage private American investment abroad. 

8. Identifying, analyzing, and publishing trade opportunities, both 
export and import, for the benefit of American business and industry. 

9. Promoting and coordinating the two-way private tourist and 
travel industries of this country which did a volume of more than 
$214 billion worth of business in 1957. 

10. Accumulating and analyzing information regarding insurance, 
foreign-trade laws, regulations, tariff negotiations, and other such im- 
portant data for American business and industry. 

These are only a few of the assignments given to the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce. It should also be remembered that this Bureau 
ansWers an ever-increasing demand for its assistance by small busi- 
ness. It can be readily seen, therefore, that the services of the Bureau 
are invaluable to thousands of American businessmen who wish to 
engage in world commerce but cannot afford to gather the necessarily 
extensive foreign information they need. Thus it is possible for 
many of them who could not do so otherwise to enter into foreign 
commerce. 

FRVICE FOR SMALL-BUSINESS MAN 


The Bureau of Foreign Commerce operates on the fundamental 
premise that it is private business initiative and industry which must 
develop and expand trade, investment and tourism. That is the 
way oi a free nation. We recognize, however, that individual busi- 
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nessmen—particularly the smaller businessmen—cannot obtain all the 
necessary information from private sources upon which to formulate 
sound policy for foreign operations. If I may, I should like to 
emphasize what I said a moment ago. Up-to-date information on tax 
laws, customs and currency regulations, licensing procedures, local 
marketing practices, etc., can only be obtained readily; by the small 
American businessman from the experts in the Department of Com- 
merce, frequently in coordination with the Foreign Service of the 
United States. 

The businessman must also know about and understand the effects 
of broad international economic and trade developments upon his 
business. The organization of the European Common Market is a 
perfect example. Six European nations, Which purchased more than 
$3 billion of our exports last year, have est: ablished a European Eco- 
nomic Community which will become a common market with a popu- 
lation nearly as large as our own. They will ultimately have a com- 
mon tariff applying to imports from the rest of the world. This 
development. will create many problems and opportunities over the 
next few years which the Government and the businessman interested 
in foreign trade must watch closely and respond to intelligently. The 
governmental machinery must provide up-to-date information and 
analysis in the national interest. 

While traveling abroad, the representatives of American business 
are the most effective good-will ambassadors our country can have. 
They point out to our friends abroad the advantages of our free 
competitive enterprise system. The American commercial traveler is 
a key figure in meeting the latest form of economic challenge to the 
free world presented by communism. The President, in his message 
to the Congress referred to the fact that the Soviet Union is engaged 
in an intensive effort, through combined programs of trade and aid, 
to divide the countries of the free world, to detach them 1 by 1. 
swing them into the Communist orbit. He said that ; 


* * * 


and 


we must recognize the growing capacity of the Soviet Union in the eco 
nomic field. Their advances in technology and industrialization, together with 
their continuing repression of domestic consumption, enable them to supply, 
better than ever before, the machinery, manufactures, and other 
are essential to the economic life of many countries. 

The Soviet capacity to export is matched by its capacity and willingness to 
import. It is increasingly offering to import the surpluses of non-Communist 
states. In this way it seeks to tie such states to the Soviet orbit, 
the trade difficulties of the free world. 

This challenge in the economic field cannot be ignored without the gravest risk 
to our way of life. 


goods which 


and to exploit 


A vigorous and ex xpanding pattern of trade, investment, and travel 
spurred by private United States businessmen and citizens thus touches 
upon our national security as well as our national prosperity. The 
program of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce is dedicated to pro- 
viding these tools which the businessm: an needs and which he should 
reasonably expect his Government to provide. 

I have tried in these few minutes to provide for you the general 
background against which we view the programs and activities of the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. The details are, of course, contained 
in our formal presentation and we will be pleased to answer your 
questions. ; 
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Perhaps you will forgive a somewhat personal note. I have been 
in my present assignment as Assistant Secretary of Commerce only 
since last June 15. In that rather short period I have found that 
the requirements in time and energy demanded in Government service 
are greater than those demanded by private business. My extracur- 

ricular activities before coming to Government resulted in an interest 
in the Hoover Commission reports, particularly those affecting Gov- 
ernment economy. I am still vitally interested in this subject. In my 
present assignment I am confident that the Government resources and 
the moneys appropriated are used wisely and with great care. ] 
would have been very satisfied if in my own private business and 
experience I could have developed a devotion to duty that I have 
found in the dedicated, hard-working staff which serve this country 
in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, the comments made in the last portion 
of your statement prompt me to ask you to give the committee some 
biographical information about yourself, since this is your first appear- 
ance before the committee. 

Mr. Kearns. I am essentially a small-business man. I have had 
several small-business enterprises—automobile, real-estate develop- 
ment, finance and insurance—all of them of a small nature. Some 
of them have been successful and some have not. I have also had a 
citrus ranch. 

The principal reason I suppose I am here is that over many years 
I have done a lot of things in what you might call the public field 
as an amateur, being active in all sorts of civic and business organiza 
tions, and devoting a good bit of time to them. 

I was on a task force of the Hoover Commission which gave me a 
2-year course in foreign trade and foreign affairs in quite a compre- 
hensive manner; and after that I was chairman of a United States 
Chamber of Commerce committee on the Hoover Commission reports 
and spent 2 years on that. 

Mr. Preston. Where are you from and where did you go to school ? 

Mr. Kearns. I was born in southern California and lived in Utah 
and attended the University of Utah. 

Mr. Preston. As a former associate of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce you were not aware of the fact that you could find such 
devoted public servants in government until you actually moved in 
yourself ? 

” Mr. Kearns. I had no idea what was involved. 

Mr. Presron. As a matter of fact you worked in a different atmos- 
phere entirely, did you not ? 

Mr. Kearns. Somewhat. 

Mr. Preston. The United States Chamber of Commerce has been 
crusading for a good while for improvements in government and |] 
wondered whether they knew what went on in government. 

Mr. Kearns. I am getting some firsthand knowledge now. 


NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Preston. You have made an interesting statement, but you have 
not said anything about the 10 new jobs you are requesting. 
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Mr. Kearns. The demand for services and our desire to render such 
service, by ac quiring the needed extra manpower I think would justify 
the exp: unsion of our facilities to this modest degree. 

The increase we are requesting just about lets us hold our own. 
With the automatic step-ups in salaries in the Department, if you do 


not have some increase in the budget you actually must reduce your 
force. 


BREAKDOWN OF NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Preston. Where is the breakdown of these 10 positions found ? 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Macy, do you have that / 

Mr. Macy. The 10 people indicated in the | rudget, 9 of them 

Mr. Preston. What page is that on, Mr. Macy 

Mr. Macy. Page > 9 shows the increase in the total, 
632 is a little better breakdown. 

Nine of these 10 are in what we call the Office of Economie Affairs. 
Those people, most of them, will be for the expansion of our desk 
officers. These desk officers are the people who are supposed to know 
all there is to know about the economies of a country or a group of 
countries. They are the people who originate the information that 
goes into most of our publications relative to the countries around 
the world, the type of information in which businessmen are interested. 
They are the people, for example, who are responsible for preparing 
the investment guides of a country which we have discussed here in 
the past on several occasions. ‘The type of information in those guides 
is needed by businessmen interested in looking into investment oppor- 
tunities in various countries. 

Mr. Preston. We are interested in these generalities, but I think we 
could get along more quickly if we could have a breakdown of the jobs, 
what classifications they are in, and specifically what desks. 

Mr. Macy. I could give you at this particular time the areas. For 
instance, two will go in the American Republics Division. Two will 
go into what we call the European Division. They will be primarily 
connected with the common market area 

I have the changes from 1958 to 1959 on a plus-and-minus basis. 
There are some minuses in there. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have a breakdown, a chart, you can give us 
that would show us those things ? 

Mr. Macy. Yes; I do. Iam sorry we have only one copy of it. 

Mr. Preston. I will pass it around. 

Mr. Macy. You will note that there is a minus 5 in the Transpor- 
tation and Communication Division. That was a drop from 10 to 5. 
And a drop from 4 to 2 in the insurance staff. However, the pluses, 
when you take off those 7 minuses, figure out at 9 of the 10 in the Office 
of Economic Affairs. 

The pluses come in the European Division, 2; American Republics 
Division, 2; Near East and African Division, 2; Far East Division, 4 
British Commonwealth, 2; and International Economic Analysis Di. 
vision, 2; and Commercial Intelligence Division, 2. That makes 16 
pluses, and when you take off the 7 minuses that leaves 9. The 10th 
is in the Publications Division in the Office of Trade Promotion. 


and on page 
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NEED FOR POSITIONS 


The requirement for those people is based on the fact that we are 
actually getting in a considerable increase in information from the 
Foreign Service as a result of some increase in the Foreign Service 
as a result of some increase in the Foreign Service a year or two ago. 
That increase was 9 percent last year over the year before, and we 
expect it to continue to increase this next year. The effects of these 
increases are now making it very desirable we be able to handle it. 
In addition, businessmen are actu: ally coming to our field offices and 
to us In W ashington i in rather m: irkedly increased numbers for infor- 
mation. There is more interest in international trade and more in- 
terest in international investment opportunities. 


PRESENT EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Preston. What is the present employment / 

Mr. Macy. The present employment in the Bureau is 280. That is 
as of March 31. 

Mr. Preston. They are on the rolls today ? 

Mr. Macy. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Preston. Two hundred and eighty ? 

Mr. Macy. Yes. 


WITHIN-GRADE PROMOTIONS 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, you indicated that some of this money 
was for within-grade promotions. 

Mr. Kearns. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. How much of that is in the $94,750 ? 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Anderson, do you have that ? 

Mr. Anpverson. That is not reflected in the breakdown. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have a list of the grades of these people you 
intend to employ and the grades of the ones you have taken off ? 

Mr. Macy. I do not know that I can pull them out of this. I 
would like to prov ide it for you. 

Mr. Preston. We would like to have the grades of the ones on the 
minus side and the grades of the ones on the plus side. There are 
actually 14 on the plus side. 

Mr. Nretson. I can supply that. 

(The information follows :) 


Comparison of grades of abolished positions and requested new positions, Office of 
Economic Affairs 


Positions Requested | Net increase 


Grade | abolished new posi- | 
| | tions 

GS-13 aabed ; ‘s 3 3 0 
GS-12 ——— . 2 0 2 4-2 
G8-11. . oon - nib ote 0 3 +3 
oS 1 4 | +3 
GS-7. 0 2 +2 
ities on 2 2 | 0 
GS-4_. 1 0 | =} 

Dn bemetnsdh be gubetntobeces winbbihe dbiipee i ankdnnenil 7 16 +9 





GRADES OF NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Preston. : take it the new 9 were pretty high-grade people? 

Mr. Macy. No, Mr. Chairman. We are attempting to bring in 
people at the fore er and middle levels so that we don’t anticipate with 
this increase increasing the GS supergrades, we don’t anticipate in- 
creasing at all the GS-15, GS-14 would stand as is, GS-15 would 
stand as is, GS-12 would be increased by 2, GS—11 would be increased 
by 4, GS-9 would be increased by 3. The balance of them would be 
in the grades GS-7 and below. 


DETERMINATION OF NEED FOR POSITION 


Mr. Preston. You spoke of needing these additional people because 
of the increased interest being shown in foreign trade. How do 
you determine the workload in a situation like this / 

Mr. Macy. Well, it is a very difficult matter, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause of the varying number of different types of services and different 
facets to our program. However, we are, as a result of the information 
we are able to get now, and that information is based on the measuring 
as much as we can the demand from business, put out in the foreign serv- 
ice so-called CERP (comprehensive economic reporting program). It 
is a State Department Foreign Service reporting schedule, which 
instructs Foreign Service officers to report on economic, commercial, 
and business problems. As I indicated before, as a result of that the 
intake of information that we have felt that businessmen needed has 
increased considerably. The requests from the businesses are meas- 
ured by several things: One, by the number of people that come to our 
33 field offices for information, which increased this last year by about 
18 percent over the year before (by personal interview, letter or tele- 

phone call) and the number of pedple who have come to us in Wash- 
fabled has increased by a similar percentage. 

We have had meetings in various places of the United States where 
ve evaluate the type of information the businessmen are saying they 
need and cannot get other places. For example, we meet with ex 
porters and importers, bankers, et cetera, on the west coast twice 
each year. We spend a day and a half with them, going over prob- 
lems they would like to discuss. Mr. Kearns has an advisory com- 
mittee which meets with us about 4 times a year and 1 of the purposes 
is to get from them an evaluation and indication of the kind of 
service they require and cannot get from places other than the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Kearns. There is one other factor that we are evaluating now, 
and that is the assignment to the Department of Commerce of a more 
active part in the world trade picture, in this country, in policy, et 
cetera. That is bringing a lot more business to us. This is particu- 
larly true on the policy level. The answers to problems which arise re- 
quire a special capability in that field. 


PROBLEMS CREATED BY THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Macy, what problems are created by the European 
Common Market ? 
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Mr. Macy. The European Common Market, just the very fact that 
it is being created, and over the next 10 or 12 years will get into full 
play, has created a tremendous interest on the part of businessmen 
in several categories. For example, we have a number of businessmen 
in the United States who already have investments of one type or 
another. Maybe it is a licensing arrangement, maybe it is a wholly 
owned subsidiary, maybe it is a joint investment of some type. They 
may have investments in 3 or 4 countries in Europe or the United 
Kingdom. They are right now having to study this situation to 
determine whether or not the -y should continue to service all of Europe 
from 3 or 4 or 5 different countries, or whether or not they could 
best serve it from 1 ae and maybe in France and Germany, 
they may have Netherlands, 1 in the U nited Kingdom, all producing 
similar products, because of the restrictions between country borders. 

When the Common Market gets into full sway, they will be able 
to serve more than 1 country out of 1 plant, therefore they may abandon 
plants or they may produce a commodity in 1 country to service the 
whole area and produce another commodity in a plant in another 
country. 

There are a number of exporters who are not now in the business 
of investment. They have to decide whether or not they might want 
to set up some type of investment arrangement in Europe in order 
to take advantage of the relaxation of restrictions between the 
countries. 

They must, of course, evaluate the situation as to what the compe- 
tition from Europe will be in third areas of the world. In summary 
there is a tremendous interest in the creation of the Common Market 
and the greater trade area that the United Kingdom and some of the 
others not in the Common Market are considering at this particular 
time. 

This is a 12-year, or maybe 15-year program before it is in full play, 
where these countries not only will eliminate the barriers between 
each other, but will have a common tariff with the outside world. 
This common tariff is supposed to go to an average tariff of the mem- 
ber countries. 

Mr. Kearns. Overriding all of this, of course, these countries are 
tremendously important markets to us. Three billion dollars last 
year is the value of the second greatest market we have. If they 
develop economically, as there is every expectation they will, when 
the tariff barriers among them are removed, we want to be sure Ameri- 
can business can participate in this growing market. It is as if there 
were tariff barriers between our 48 States which were suddenly re- 
moved. There will be changes in patterns. The only way our 
traders can take advantage of it is to be thoroughly aware of these 
changing patterns as they take place. 

Mr. Macy. As an example of what we do in this connection, Mr. 
Chairman, we have had several articles in our Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. I have one here which appeared in the March 3, 1958, issue 
entitled “Kuropean Common Market Begins To Function.” It is this 
type of article we are getting out on the Common Market because of 
the tremendous interest. 

Mr. Chairman, referreing back to the question that you asked earlier 
as to measuring our needs and requirements, we got out last fall a 
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questionnaire, made a survey of the requirements of business for in- 
formation, and I believe it might be of interest to you to see a copy 
of that. It isa first summary edition. We got in touch with, on a 
scientific sample basis, a group of businessmen, half of which sub- 
scribed to some one or more of our publications, half of which did 
not. We asked questions of the nature that would help us shift our 
emphasis on the kind of information we were putting out, and it will 
be very valuable to us in that regard. It is just now being completed. 

Mr. Kearns. This is an attempt at a market study to see whether 
our goods are salable. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC COMPETITION 


Mr. Presron. Mr. Macy, what are you doing in your office to 
meet Soviet economic competition. | 

Mr. Macy. We feel, Mr. Chairman, No. 1, we can do the most good 
by making it possible for private enterprise to play their part. We 
feel we are making some progress in that direction. We are helping 
business, both in two-way trade, in travel, in investments abroad, to 
help strengthen these countries where we feel that there is the danger 
of Soviet penetration. 

I fear 1 would have to say that we are not doing as much as we 
probably could in this field, but we feel that the private enterprise, 
investing abroad, trading abroad, working with these countries, could 
have somewhat greater impact than they are having up to now. 

We are doing the very best we can with the amount of resources 
we have. 

TRADE-MISSION PROGRAM 


The other thing, we have done by virtue of the funds made available 
in the trade-fair program, we have sent trade and investment missions 
to a number of countries. We sent out, I believe, altogether 55 trade 
missions up to this time to about 37 different countries. They visited 
about 400 different industrial cities during the period since the fall of 
1954. They visited, worked with, talked with up to 150,000 business- 
men throughout these 37 countries and we feel that ~ has done a 
tremendous amount of good in getting businessmen to know each 
other’s problems and know how private enterprise ie in the United 
States, how these other countries have to function in their particular 
systems of operation, which are different from ours in many regards. 

We are doing the very best we can, Mr. Chairman, with the resources 
that we have. 

Mr. Preston. What agencies of the United States have the primary 
responsibility for combating Soviet economic infiltration ? 

Mr. Kearns. Economic penetration, I would think, would be the 
joint responsibility of several agencies of our Government. It would 
be our responsibility to an: alyze the ways in which to combat it. The 
best way to combat it is by turning loose the full power of our Amer- 
ican private business. 

Mr. Preston. How accurately are you getting reports from your 
people in the field ? 

Mr. Kearns. We have no reason to believe that the reports aren’t 
accurate and adequate. 
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Mr. Preston. Have you compiled any statistics? What is the 
trend? I don’t want to belabor the point, ‘but what is the trend world- 
wide and what is the most alarming area in which it seems to be on 
the increase ? 

Mr. Kearns. The trend generally is marked, of course, by the eco- 
nomic aggression of the Soviet Union. The trend that you see most 
is in the Middle East, in particular the Syrian-Egyptian area. By 
taking Egyptian cotton in payment, the Soviets have engaged i in ag- 
gression in this area. That is also true in India. The Russians have 
loaned the Indians money to help them build a steel mill; in other 
areas of the world, through individual trade understandings and trade 
arrangements, the Russians have penetrated economically. In Ceylon 
they practically control the exports of the country. We think this is 
on a temporary basis, however. But in many areas the Soviet is grad- 
ually and aggressively moving forward. They have some : advantage 
and we think we have some advantage, too, but we must realize that 
they can buy anything they want at any time from a country without 
any concern over their domestic producers, and they can export any- 
thing they have without any concern over their people at home. 

They can also, as we have frequently seen, purchase commodities 
on the world market and then dump them in areas at their will for 
political purposes. 

There are a good many specific examples of this activity that is 
going on all over the world. They have trade teams aggressively 
moving back and forth across the world, searching out other trade 
opportunities. 

Mr. Preston. What type of product in a broad category are the 
Soviets exporting principally? 

Mr. Kearns. Their heavy machinery, quite a bit of heavy machin- 
ery. I think that would be the outstanding example of what they 
export. They are capable of exporting most of the things we do, 
although in most cases they do it at the expense of their own domestic 
economy, which they can do if they wish, but they can import any- 
thing they wish, sir, by the same token. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Preston. What are your present obligations up to March 31 
Mr. Anperson. We can supply that for the record, Mr. Chairman. 
( The data isas follows:) 


The cumulative obligations as of March 31, 1958, were $1,755,961. 
SERVICES TO AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN ABROAD 


Mr. Presron. Mr. Rooney, any questions. 

Mr. Roonery. Is one of the purposes of your organization to help 
American businessmen abroad in all categories ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. To what extent do you help them, generally speaking? 

Mr. Kearns. Generally speaking it is through ‘getting them factual 
information on subjects where they need the information and can’t 
get it otherwise. In some cases we help them prepare information for 
submission if they need our advice and counsel on such matters. 
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COMPETITION OF JAPANESE SHIPYARDS 


Mr. Rooney. I was handed a copy of your Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, and I wonder what your reaction is to the item contained 
therein at page 32, which reads as follows: 


United States firm reveals huge shipbuilding program. Ausco, the National 
Bulk Carrier Corp., has announced a program for construction of more than 1.3 
nillion deadweight tons of vessels in the next 3 years at its Kure Dock Yard in 
Japan. The program includes five 103,000-ton tankers, five 100,000-ton tankers, 
seven 47,000-ton tankers, and one 32,300-ton bauxite carrier. 

Kure Ship Yard was formerly an Imperial Japanese Navy activity. 

Do you help a firm such as this? 

Mr. Kearns. Only to give them information. We wouldn’t give 
them help otherwise. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you encourage them to build ships with Japanese 
labor in Japan in competition with the American shipyards which 
today are in such bad shape that we don’t know whether they will be 
able to continue into the next year? 

Mr. Krarns. If they would come to us and ask us for information 
about our laws or those of foreign countries and supplies and facilities 
we would give them the information. We would do that on any 
basis. 

Mr. Roonry. What is your reaction, Mr. Kearns? You are from 
California. You have a similar situation there. What is your reac- 
tion to a situation such as this? 

Mr. Kearns. You can’t eseape the conclusion that trade must be 
two-way. We sold Japan $1.300 million ‘worth of our products last 
year. If we don’t buy from her we won’t sell her American goods. 
The only way we conduct trade is to do it on a two-way basis. In this 
case I wouldn’t say we either encourage or discourage. We simply 
give information. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a two-way basis all right. With all your 
information, does it appear that these tankers and tanker-carriers 
and the bauxite carrier are to be used by American firms ? 

Mr. Kearns. I have no—— 

Mr. Rooney. You have avenues of information. What about it, 
Mr. Macy ? 

Mr. Macy. That would be true. 

Mr. Rooney. This isa fine situation. 


TUNA INDUSTRY 


Let me ask you, Mr. Kearns, you being from southern California. 
What if anything do you know about the tuna fish industry there ? 

Mr. Kearns. I think I know quite a bit about it. 

Mr. Rooney. Let’s hear about it. Also let’s hear what you are 
doing about it. 

Mr. Kearns. In this world trade picture there are some serious 
problems and one of the real problems is the tuna business. The tuna 
fleets that have gone out of California for years have produced for 
most of the tuna consumption of this country and since 1951 the 
Japanese have been shipping large amounts of tuna into this country, 
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with the result that the California, Washington, and Oregon tuna 
fleets are having some difficulty. 

Mr. Rooney. As a southern Californian and as Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, what, if anything, are you doing about it? 

Mr. Karns. That is a matter that would have to be handled. 
There are two ways to handle it. One is through an escape-clause 
action in which the industry would go to the Tariff Commission and 
have an examination of the impact of the imports upon the tuna 
industry. The other way is through legislation. To my knowledge 
there is legislation pending before the Congress to establish a quota 
on the importation of fish. That is the one course. The other is to 
submit to an escape-clause action and to get the facts and then ask 
the President to take appropriate action on it. It is a procedure in 
which you have to go through the regular machinery. The Japanese 
tuna imports have had the result, however, of doub ling, or just about 
doubling the consumption of tuna since the start. What has hap- 
pened is that the domestic catch has stayed about the same. 

The consumption has doubled, and the diffe rence between what it 
was before and now has been taken up by the imports. Of course 
what the domestic industry would like to have would be the increased 
sale of tuna that has been generated. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the increase has been generated by lower prices. Now, if 
you ban the imports, the increase may not stay there. There is a mat- 
ter of constant adjustment in these things. If there ever is anyhing 
dynamic, constantly changing, it is world trade. Every effort is made 
to avoid serious damage to an industry. There are always chances 
for disruption, and for shifts, but we believe there is ample machinery 
to give an industry relief if and when it deserves it. 

Of course one of the things you have to remember is this—— 

Mr. Roonry. The President could move pretty fast on this if he 
took an interest and desired to, could he not ? 

Mr. Kearns. If the Tariff Commission found injury, yes. There is 
also machinery for Congress to take action through the legislative 
course. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you. 


PRESIDENTIAL ACTION ON TARIFF COMMISSION FINDINGS 


Mr. Presron. In that connection, Mr. Rooney, my experience has 
been that the President often disregards the Tariff Commission find- 
ings. They don’t amount to very much. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, if I may say so, that is a generalized be- 
lief. We hardly think that it is borne out or actu: lly bears fruit. For 
example, there are about 60,000 items that move in world trade. You 
can see how many items there would be in our export last year of 
$19.5 billion. Since the escape-clause action went into effect 5 years 
ago, there have only been 89 cases submitted to the Tariff Commission 
which, as you know, is impartial, by industries which have felt that 
they were damaged, and wanted to lay their case before that body 
which is an arm of Congress. Out of those I think 54 were found 
against the industry, so the balance of them went to the President. 
Actually when you boil it down there are 11 cases in which no action 
was taken—or no action essentially as the Tariff Commission recom- 
mended was taken. 
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In all of those cases, there is more than one factor involved. You 

annot take in world trade a unilateral action. The United States 

can’t do anything that doesn’t have a reflection some place else in the 
world, either good or bad. If you put an impediment against the 
imports to us, somebody else retaliates by putting an impediment 
against our trade. The world trade picture is just on that basis. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Kearns, we have been around Congress long 
enough to know that. You don’t have to give us a lecture on eco- 
nomics. I don’t believe we need it. We understand that thoroughly. 
Time won’t permit us to go on in this point. 

Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Rooney. I have one more question. 


TRADE WITH RED CHINA 


What is the present policy of the Department of Commerce with 
regard to trade with Red China? 

Mr. Kearns. The Department of Commerce doesn’t establish that 
policy. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the thinking of the Department of Commerce 
with regard to this subject / 

Mr. Kearns. The Commerce Department is one of several agencies 
that helps determine the administration of the policy, and there are 
many overriding considerations that have to be given in a determina- 
tion of Red China trade. Among those are the foreign political, and 
defense postures. This matter comes up for regular review, the last 
not too long ago, with the final conclusion that, on balance, it is to the 
national interest not to trade with Red China, taking into account all 
factors. 

Mr. Roonry. I guess I will have to state the question for the third 
time. What is the thinking or policy, or call it what you will, of the 
Department of Commerce on this subject ? 

Mr. Kearns. The Department of Commerce of course is interested 
in promoting trade any place that is in the interest of this country, and 
we——- 

Mr. Rooney. Including Red China? 

Mr. Kearns. If it were in the interest of this country, yes. In this 
particular case we believe it is not. 

Mr. Roonry. When you sit in on discussion of this with regard to 
policy with the other agencies involved, what is your position ? 

Mr. Kearns. A position as a representative of the Department of 
Commerce, one of the agencies involved in the settlement. 

Mr. Rooney. What is that position ? 

Mr. Kearns. The position is we examine it as to how it affects the 
country. 

Mr. Roonry. When was the last time you sat down ? 

Mr. Krarns. On this matter / 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Kearns. About 4 or 5 months ago. 

Mr. Rooney. What was your position on that date? 

Mr. Kearns. Our position was that of trying to get the facts. Once 
you get the facts you make a decision. Itisacombined decision. The 
Department of Commerce cannot make a decision by itself because 
there are other things involved. 
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Mr. Rooney. What was the representation, the position, the stand, 
the recommendation of the Department of Commerce on this sub- 
ject 4or 5 months ago when you had that meeting ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. I believe it would be in concurrence with the admin- 
istration’s policy. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you state what that is? 

Mr. Kearns. That it is not in the interest of the United States 
to trade with Red China at this time ? 

Mr. Rooney. That isdefinite? No question about that? 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you. 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Clevenger? 


EFFECT OF IMPORTATIONS ON CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Chairman—it has been stated, and I have 
never seen it denied, that there has been one case where the Govern- 
ment has acted to correct damage done by the reciprocal trade treaty, 
or free trade policy, and that that was the case of jeweled watches. 
It has been stated also that there were only two jeweled watchmakers 
left in the United States—Hamilton and Elgin. Is that true or 
false? Do you know of anything else that they have ever protested ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. There are other items in which there have 
been duties increased. 

Mr. Crevencer. I know there have been protests. Has anything 
been done about it? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, bicycles, spring clothespins, a number of agricul- 
tural products. What are some of the others? 

Mr. Srmpson. Fur felt. hat bodies, linen toweling. Those are the 
ones I think of at the moment. We could submit a full list. 

Mr. Kearns. There is another action, too, in two cases that are 
of quite some magnitude. Action was taken outside of the imposi- 
tion of additional duties or quotas. One of them was in the textile 
business, where the Japanese voluntarily restricted their importa- 
tion of textiles. 

Mr. Crevencer. I know that. 

Mr. Krarns. We have every reason to believe that it As effective. 
At least textiles were not imported amounting to over 3 percent of 
the domestic consumption. 

Mr. Crevencer. They shipped about 2 million dozens of ladies’ 
blouses into this country last year and they were retailed at 98 cents, 
the equivalent of our $1.98 seller. I don’t know just what percentage 
that would be, but that 2 million dozens would be more than 3 percent 
of the total demand. 

In the jeweled-watch business we have a lot of people. Gruen has 
an American watch. It is just a Swiss watch assembled in Cincin- 
nati; isn’t it? 

Mr. Krarns. They import the parts, I believe. 

Mr. Crevencer. I discussed this with a fellow one day. You get a 
guaranty of a year with one of these watches. Bulova is a tremendous 
seller and advertiser. I asked, “If someone brings back one that 
doesn’t work a year, how can you afford to repair the watch when you 
have to pay half as much as your watch costs for a watchmaker’s 
time for a day.” 
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He said, “Bless your heart, we just put a new movement in it. We 
give them a new movement. We don’t attempt to repair it.” 

I have been in the importing business off and on until I came to 
Congress—ever since I was in knee pants. I want to tell you, when 
there is nothing between you and foreign competition but ocean 
freight, you haven’t got a very big protection. 

We have had another pottery plant to close down recently in Ohio, 
at, Crooksville. One after the other they have gone. One after an- 
other of the flint-glass manufacturers has succumbed. I saw a little 
poetic justice in what happened to one of our glass manufacturers. 
One of his competitors told me they had a 15 percent ownership in a 
new plate-glass plant in Japan. 

The other day I got a letter from the vice president, the operating 
head of this company, wanting to know what I was going to do about 
the fact that imported plate glass from Japan was taking all their 
business away on the Pacific coast. 

I simply told him over the telephone—-and he was surprised, for he 
didn’t know I had heard about his 15 percent interest—it was too: bad 
he didn’t have 50 percent interest in the Japanese plant, then prob- 
ably he would be satisfied with the profit, making it in Japan. 

I haven’t heard from him since. He was greatly surprised that I 
even knew of the opening of this new venture. 

That is just one instance. There are hundreds of them. The Japa- 
nese are in every sort of industry from picture frames and novelties 
up and down with American capital and cheap labor. They dump 
it in here in America. I have a plant in my town where 1,400 people 
work that are absolutely at the mercy of Japan right now. 

The Japanese are already shipping goods in here that can be sold 
for 69 cents, the equivalent of our dollar products. In fact, the mer- 
chants tell me they could sell them for 49 cents if they had to. I 
just can’t see how the United States can live, competing on a free 
market with a wage scale that is in many cases not equal to ours and 
costs which in no case even approach 50 percent of ours. I know 
that you are playing a losing game. I have always oe these 
reciprocal-trade treaties because ‘T am not a free trader. I don’t want 
to expose these people in my town, who are working now, to the 
mercies of the Japanese competitor who gets more in a ‘di ay than they 
make in a week. He needs it, because the cost of living in this country 
is high. 

There i is no question but that you can talk about foreign trade until 
you are black in the face. The United States has pric ed itself out of 
the world market. You may participate in all the trade fairs you 
want to, but as to most of the items which are ee you can’t 
even sell them. So that is why we give away $4 billion or $5 billion 
a year over there. We are no longer able to sell so we must ¢ give them 
away. 

How long can you keep at it? How long can you take out of the 
economy of the United States some $7 billion a month for Govern- 
ment costs, pay about $8 billion a year in interest, and stay in business 
without exhausting the capital of the United States? 

It would be a heavy drain on the economy of the world to take out 
of the economy what we are taking out of this country every day. I 
can’t understand how an American who knows anything about im- 
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porting and merchandising this stuff can be for this reciprocal-trade 
program. 

I can understand a lot of women who think French perfume might 
be a little cheaper, but I traveled with the Herter committee over 
nine countries in Europe. We made a direct inquiry about it. It isn’t 
the United States duties that makes it hard for those people over 
there. It is their duties against each other. 

Maybe this thing you have here is going to wipe it out. Maybe it 
won't. A lot of human nature has to be ironed out if they all agree. 
This is an enlargement of the Benelux idea, isn’t it? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Crevencer. Now, you have Italy and the United Kingdom in 
it? 

Mr. Kearns. No, Italy, West Germany, and France, and the Bene- 
lux. 

Mr. Cievencer. It isn’t as big as I thought it was. Certainly eco- 
nomic pressure never taught them how to live or trade with one an- 
other. Of course we had one war over it. The United States learned 
that years ago. We won the war with the idea of not having tariffs 
against each other, one state against another, but Great Britain has 
always traded with everybody until from a great empire she has now 
become one of the people we have to take care of. 

You know, it has been an interesting age to live in, a period when 
great empires are dying, one after the other. Since the Russian Em- 
pire died in 1917 we have seen the patterns of all the great empires 
in the world go the same way. We are the beneficent receiver in bank- 
ruptecy for remnants of colonialism and empirism. We have got a 
big job on our hands, if we think we can support them all in the style 
to which we have become accustomed. I just don’t want to destroy 
the level of living in the United States, and be able to raise the other 
94 percent of the world up so little. 

I don’t know how you feel about it. Maybe you ot it will work. 

Mr. Kearns. I couldn’t agree with you more, Mr. Clevenger. That 
is exactly what we are trying to do. In the Deaton nt of Commerce 
our one role and assignment is to do those things that will help Ameri- 
can business. 

Mr. Crevencer. Why doesn’t somebody tell the President those 
things ? 

Mr. Kearns. You have to do things in moderation. We believe 
that the person who sells his goods into export is entitled to as much 
consideration as the one who suffers from import competition. 

I am not a free trader by any means. I don’t know if I have heard 
of anyone in the Department of Commerce who is a free trader but on 
the other hand, we are interested in advantageous and profitable com- 
merce. 

Mr. C LEVENGER. I want to tell you how far I went a few years ago 
when Mr. Sawyer was down there running this show. Suddenly we 
had big outbreaks of excellent cut glass in ‘the flint glass industry. I 

called up Mr. Sawyer and asked him if he had allowed this stuff to 
come intothe country. Hesaid, “No, Cliff.” 

I said, “Do you know there are 8,000 or 10,000 in the neighborhood 
of Bellaire and across the river who are out of work as a result of it?” 

He said, “No, Iwill lock into it.” 
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I called the State Department but I couldn’t get an answer there. 
They didn’t let it in. Isaid there is just one other place where I can 
go, the Treasury Department of the United States. Their silence 
gaveconsent. They wouldn’t say so. 

I called the Treasury and the gentleman there admitted that he per- 
mitted it to come from Czechoslovakia through Poland. It was 
packed, $8,000 worth in a package. That never went to the public 
— for appraisal. A retailer in Los Angeles, whom I knew when he 

yas a boy and when we both started in that business, told me that he 
an one of those packages. They couldn’t be sold to a little store 
because they couldn’t spend $8,000 for cut glass items. He had a 3-day 
sale, and he had to sell $24,000 worth of glass. 

His remark to me was that he had a lot of glass left. 

I knew how they had to doit. They had to open that up somewhere 
in a stockroom, look at the pieces, and appraise them piece by piece. 
You know that, because there was no bill for it. $8,000 charged for 
the package, and it was excellently packed. There was no breakage. 

inte a glass men from my State came down here and asked for a 
meeting. “We met them in the W ays and Means Committee room, and 
I sat there and listened to the other fellows sympathize with them. 
Finally they came around to me, and I said to them : “Gentlemen, I 
am sorry that I can’t give you any more comfort.” They had a glass 
tray, I would say 14 by 22 inches, like you would have on a sideboard, 
and they bought it at Woodw ard & Lothrop for $8.95. I was sitting 
between the vice president and the secretary of the Flint Glassworkers 
Union of America. They all agreed it would cost $9 to cut in in 
America. I got to figuring from what my friend told me, how he 
marked this stuff, and so after listening to them, I made some other 
little study. One of them said that LaSalle Koch, a Macy store in 
Toledo, had bought $23,000 worth of glass from them in the last year, 
in the late forties, or mi aybe the early fifties, and he said they had had 
a business of about $3,500 the previous year, and he said, “This yea 
we will do well to get $2,000.” 

So I said to these fellows: “Bei ‘ing a merchant I studied it, and you 
saw it, but maybe never thought anything abon it the reason why W ash- 
ington stores weren’t sending matching orders for their glassware. 
You have seen it, and I have, too. They take $1.50 worth of glass, 
pack it in a corrugated box, and People’ s stores have sales on them 
for 98 cents. It doesn’t represent any training at all to hand out 
these ready-wrapped packages.” 

They were items that broke readily, and the stores would send in 
reorders for them. They were items children would break. I told 
them they made their own industry sick. None of them denied it. 

I saw one fellow there that owned this plant, where business had 
dropped from $23,000 to $2,300. I said to him, “Your father started 
that ent about 27 years ago.” He said, “How did you know?” I 
said, “Because I gave him some initial orders to start that plant in 
this W 2 Virginia town. If you will go home and look at your books, 
you will find my name on it.” 

Of course, I took a little note just like we have got here and I wrote 
down, “I am going to make an estimate. I will make you a lot sicker 
than you are now because when I talked to the Treasury it was just 
about the time that they took Cardinal Mindszenty captive. It was 
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about the time they shot down two of our airplanes and the Secretary 
of the Treasury told me that he gave it to them to get dollar exchange 
into their hands.” 

Can you beat it? He shipped this glass over from Czechoslovakia 
into Poland and came from Poland to the United States. It never 
saw an appraiser. The duty was less than the price of plain glass 
for cutting. 

Who is looking after the United States and the merchants? When 
they came back, I gave this estimate to them, followed it up, and 
asked them not to look at it until they found out what the cost was 
estimated. They said they didn’t know. I said, “I can go get it but 
Tam busy making a living. I can get it for you.” 

One of them said he knew the buyer and he would find out. I had 

the price right exactly on the nose—$2.25, and they estimated the 
handling cost of that tray. It made them sick when they found out 
the tray sold for $9. That is slave labor. That is worse than any 
competitive wage labor that you have. There have been some won- 
derful things done to my country. 

Those were sold in cities from one side of this country to the other. 
The stores were careful. You say, “Why didn’t they sell them, after 
getting them for $2.25, why didn’t they sell them for $3.50?” The 
women would have thought they were not good. They would be 
suspicious of their not being cutglass, hand done. They didn’t know 
whether they could get a regular supply of it or not. That is the 
way they look after America and American workingmen. 

I did that just because of my former interest in the business. I 

yas probably the only Member of Congress that had that kind of 

dec tkenied. I had been importing glass before the First World War. 

I used to place orders over there when I was in my teens, and nobody 

ever asked me whether I was 21 years old or not when I was in New 

York City. The firm’s credit was good. That was the main thing 
they were interested in. 

I have seen them come and go. I used to trade with a lot of coun- 
— that are no longer countries. I want mine to stay in business. 

[ don’t want it buried under this low-priced production. If it comes 
in, I want an income from it to help pay the interest on what we 
have already spent, into the Treasury of the United States, in the 
form of duty or something. I love my neighbors, too, but I love the 
ones back in Bryan, Ohio, better than the ones that live in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Mr. Kearns. The thing we are trying to do in this part of the De- 
partment of Commerce is the very thing you are talking about, to use 
moderation and some judgment in h: indling these ver vy complex prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Cievencer. | spelen to you for taking all of your time. But 
this is something that I did because I was the only Member of Con- 
gress that could help these folks get the answer to what was killing 
them—if it was any comfort to them to know I aided them. 

Mr. Rooney. The distinguished gentleman from Ohio made refer- 
ence to the watch industry. In order to test my recollection, Mr. Sec- 
retary and gentlemen, hasn’t there been a decision within the past 
month in favor of the importers of Swiss watch movements to the 
United States? 
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Mr. Kearns. That was an ODM decision. I am sure you know 
this, but under the Tariff Act, there is an additional course of action 
that an industry may take. 

Mr. Rooney. Wasn’t action taken with regard to the importation 
of Swiss watch movements ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Was that not favorable to the importers of Swiss 
watch movements ? 

Mr. Kearns. It was not found in favor of the American watch in- 
dustry. They requested a defense ruling that they were essential to 
the national defense, and as a result the competitive imports would be 
stopped. The examination and the ruling was that they were not es- 
sential in this particular case. It isn’t quite that simple, of course. 
The industry long before had gone through an escape clause action 
and had a 50 percent increase in the duties of Swiss watch movements. 


NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS TO PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. This publication, Foreign Commerce Weekly, has how 
many subscribers, Mr. Secretary / 

Mr. SCHNELLBACHER. 9,400. 

Mr. Roonry. That is not very many for this kind of a publication. 

I notice at page 42 your having put out a handbook covering in- 
vestment in Nigeria. How many of those have been sold | 
Superintendent of Documents? 

Mr. ScHnevieacner. The total sales on investment handbooks—— 

Mr. Roonry. No, on investment in Nigeria. 

Mr. Scunetieacner. That particular one I don’t have a figure on. 
I could get it. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert that at this point in the record. 

Thank you. 

(The data to be supplied follows :) 


DY the 


The number of copies of Investment in Nigeria sold is 1,564 as of March 1, 
1958. The cost of printing this publication is $3,331. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Nielson, where in the Commerce budget is there 
an item that deals with the worldwide study of the impact of private 
Americ: ae investments abroad? Isthere such an item ? 

Mr. Nietson. I think that is in the Office of Business Economics. 

Mr. Preston. There are no further questions, gentlemen. 

That concludes the hearing. 


ESTIMATE FOR EXPORT CONTROL 


Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to reiterate one thing , 1e 
Secretary mentioned this morning, and I know you are aware of 
that the Export Control Act, which has passed the House, is Meine 
considered in the Senate and we will be back before the committee 
with estimates for export control at a later date. 

Mr. Preston. We understand that. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you very much. 
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Wepnespay, Aprit 16, 1958. 
UNDER SECRETARY FOR TRANSPORTATION 
WITNESS 
LOUIS S. ROTHSCHILD, UNDER SECRETARY FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. We are delighted 
to have with us this morning the Under Secretary for Transportation, 
Mr. Louis S. Rothschild, and we shall hear from him relative to the 
various programs under his jurisdiction. 

Mr. Rothschild, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Roruscuizp. I have a short statement, Mr. Chairman, which 
covers all of the transportation activities, and I think it probably would 
be well to present it at this point, before we go into the individual 
agencies. 


Mr. Presron. Very well. We will be glad to hear it. 
GENERAL STATEMENT ON TRANSPORTATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roruscuitp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
the year since we last appeared before you there have been a number 
of dyn: umic changes in air transportation. These changes are manifest 
in a number of ways, in technology, the productivity “of equipments, 
and the economic condition of this transportation system. The high- 
way construction program has been expanded significantly, and is 
gaining momentum daily. We are well along in our program to effec- 
tuate a long-range ship replacement program. Funds currently 
available for this program will be entirely committed during this 
fiscal year. Although our weather services have been materially 
strengthened during the past several years, considerably more needs 
to be done. 

I should like to take a few minutes to discuss these factors with 
you, together with a brief highlighting of the budget programs for 
these areas. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


I think we are all aware that the trend in public preference for 
transportation is for increasing regularity and safety of air service. 
One major factor supporting this trend is, of course, the continued 
excellent safety record of our commercial air operations. A primary 
responsibility of the Civil Aeronautics Administration is to make sure 
that this safety record stays good and improves even in the face of the 
rapid changes taking place in all phases of aviation, both civil and 
military. 

I am pleased that we can report that our capability to serve the 
needs of all aviation is well on the way to ce: dekina up not only with 
the current demands made on the CAA, but in meeting the changes 
taking place. This is a reflection of progress in the Federal airways 
plan, and other safety programs in the CAA made possible by the 
strong support rece ived from the Congress. It is true that substantial 
new equipments and additional personnel are required to accomplish 
fully our mission in this field. As you review our budget for these 
needs, I trust that you will bear in mind that these needs are in step 
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with an ever-increasing volume in a dynamic, expanding and vital 
industry. 
ACCOMPLISH MENTS DURING CURRENT YEAR 


First, I would like to report on some of the accomplishments of the 
CAA. Currently, 2,800 of the 4,300 additional positions authorized 
in 1958 have been recruited; 179 new air navigation and air-traffic 
control facilities have been placed in service as of March 31 this fiscal 
year. Some 2,272 employees have been given specialized training to 
become effective air traffic controllers, maintenance technicians, and 
safety inspectors. The certification process of jet and turbojet air- 
craft has progressed approximately as scheduled. From July 1, 1957, 
to March 31, 1958, we have obligated approximately $94 million for 
expansion of the airw ays system, mostly for the procurement of equip- 


ments. This amount is approximately 57 percent of the appropria- 
tion authorized for 1958. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH AIRWAYS MODERNIZATION BOARD 


I am certain that you gentlemen are interested fn the relationship 
of our programs to those of the Airways Modernization Board. The 
ultimate development of a Federal airways system is a joint effort 
of the Department of Commerce and the AMB, and oo a three- 
phase program. ‘The CAA is responsible for phase 1, which involves 
augmenting and improving its services with curre oN available equip- 
ment. The AMB is responsible for phases 2 and 3, which will pro- 
vide a uniform, modern research and development program addressed 
principally to early application of existing scientific technology, and 
the establishment of a permanent program of continuing moderniza- 
tion of the Nation’s aviation facilities. The total program is proceed- 
ing on the important premise that CAA will accelerate the imple- 
mentation of its current plan so that it will transit smoothly into the 
era of increased automation in the common system of air traffic control 
which may be expected as a result of the AMB’s efforts. You may be 
assured that our programs and theirs are in full accord. The fact 
that a representative of the Secretary of Defense and I are 2 of the 
+ Members of the Board should serve to keep this accord on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

AIRWAYS USER CHARGES 


This committee has for some time been interested in a system of 
user charges, and as the Secretary has told you, legislation for a fair 
means for the civil users to pay their share of airway costs is pending 
before the Congress. Immediately the charges would amount to about 
31% cents per gallon of aviation fuel, which amount would be increased 
annually until it reaches 614 cents per gallon in some 4 years. There 
may be some resistance to enactment of this legislation, and we will 
probably need and certainly appreciate the support of this committee 
toward its early enactment. Based on current estimates, the total 
revenue from this fuel tax would aggregate over $200 million per year 
in about 4 years, and thereafter should rise approximately in pro 
portion to CAA’s increased requirements. 

Many of us recently have been studying the impact of guided mis- 
siles on the responsibility of the CAA. Certainly there is great imme- 
diate potential for their military and scientific use and, while later 
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there may even be commercial application of missile flights, manned 
aircraft will undoubtedly continue as the backbone of our commercial! 
and military air transportation system for many years to come. Nev- 
ertheless, the work of the military on missiles and even the potenti: al 
commercial use of missiles will make even higher demands for increas- 
ingly accurate air traffic control and navigation devices that are 
responsibilities of the CAA. 

I should also like to call your attention to the current Federal air- 

yay plan which reflects our requirements over the next several years 
for the Federal airway system. Iam sure you will be pleased to know 
that the agreement that has been worked out with the Department of 
Defense as to joint civil/military use of facilities is the strongest 
means yet designed to accomplish the intent expressed by this com 
mittee to the effect that Government-owned facilities should be used 
jointly rather than exclusively by civil or military personnel. 

Mr. Chairman, as we get into the detailed explanation of this oper- 
ation, we would show you with considerable pride that we took the 
advice which you gave us, and did a real good Job with it. 

We have worked it out in good shape with the Defense Department. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 


The estimate of $2.35 billion for Federal-aid highways, which is to 
be derived from the highway trust fund, exceeds the 1958 appropriation 
by $660 million. These funds are required to reimburse the States for 
the Federal share of work performed on the national system interstate 
and defense highways, and the construction and improvement of pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban roads on the Federal-aid highway systems. 
The estimate also provides funds for disaster assistance, construction 
of bridges over dams, advances to the States for acquisition of rights- 
of-way and construction, and administration and research. 


PROGRESS ON HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


I am pleased to report that on a nationwide basis substantial progress 
is being made on all aspects of the Federal-aid highway programs, In 
April 1957, for example, we advised the Senate Subcommittee on 
Public Roads of the Committee on Public Works that we expected to 
obligate in the 18 months from July 1, 1956, to December 31, 1957, 
a total of $3.483 billion for right-of-way acquisition, preparation of 
plans, construction and administration. Actual obligations for that 
period totaled $3.601 billion. During the current fiscal year, we expect 
to obligate approximately $2.534 billion for Federal-aid highways. 


CONDITION OF TRUST FUND 


We believe the States, as a whole, are to be commended for a remark- 
able job in accelerating their operations to the program level author- 
ized by the 1956 act. We are confident that this will continue. High- 
way trust-fund 1 receipts during the fiscal year 1957 only failed to attain 
the March 1957 estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury by approxi- 
mately $60 million. During fiscal year 1958, however, it appears that 
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receipts will exceed the estimate and will be adequate to satisfy expend- 
iture requirements without delaying the program through 1959, 


FOREST HIGHWAYS 


The fiscal year 1959 estimate of $30 million for liquidation of prior 
year contract authorization for forest highways equals the authoriza- 
tion level provided by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. 

In previous years, appropriations for this program have been 
financed from the general fund of the Treasury. The 1959 program 
proposed financing ‘from the highway trust fund. In consider‘ng this 
change in method of financing, the purposes and intent of the highw ay 
trust fund were carefully studied. The majority of forest highw ays 
constitute integral links in the Federal-aid primary and secondary 
systems. In the West partic ularly, a high percentage of forest high- 
ways simply constitute those portions of primary and secondar y ro: ads 
which go through or are contiguous to national forests. It is believed 
this proposal is entirely justified. 

It is estimated that during the current fiscal year approximately 
$30 million will be obligated. 


PUBLIC LANDS HIGHWAYS 


The Bureau of Public Roads estimate for fiscal year 1959 also 
provides $2.692 million for liquidation of prior year contract author- 
ization for public lands highways. As in the case of forest highways, 
the estimate proposes financing the 1959 appropriation from the high- 
way trust fund. In previous years, public lands highways appropria- 
tions have been derived from the general fund of the Treasury. 

Authorizations for public lands highways are provided to assist 
those States with large areas of public lands in the improvement of 
sections of main roads which the States find difficult to finance other- 
wise. All current public lands highways projects are on one of the 
Federal-aid systems. Since public lands highway funds are used 
under prescribed conditions for financing routes which are also eligible 
for financing under the regular Federal-aid highway program, it 
appears equitable to finance the program from the highway trust fund. 

The authorization for fiscal year 1959 was allocated to specific proj- 
ects in February of this year, and the appropriation request will 
provide for complete liquidation of this authorization. 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


The budget estimates for the Maritime Administration reflect sub- 
stantially a continuation of the various programs being carried on 
during the current year. 

SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


The 1959 estimate provides funds for the replacement of 18 ships 
under the long-range ship replacement program. Other funds re- 
quested provide for. acquisition of 16 old ships being replaced, and 
for research and development. The most significant research and 
development item is the fabrication of a prototype closed cycle gas 
turbine to be used in conjunction with a gas-cooled reactor being 
developed by the Atomic Energy Commission. This is part of a joint 

24676—58——6 
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program of these two agencies for the development of an economically 
feasible nuclear propulsion system for merchant ships. 

During the current year ship construction contracts have been en- 
tered into for the construction of 16 ships including the nuclear-pow- 
ered merchant ship, 5 cargo ships for Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 4 
cargo ships for Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., 4 cargo ships for 
American Export Lines, Inc., and 2 cargo ships for American Presi- 
dent. Lines, Ltd. 

With the letting of these contracts, all funds currently available for 
the ship replacement program of the subsidized operators have been 
committed. 

You will recall last year, Mr. Chairman, that we had a substantial 
carryover, and for that reason we did not get any new money. 


OPERATION AL-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


The funds requested for payment of operating-differential subsidies 
reflect an increase of $20 million over the 1958 appropriation but equal 
to payments in the current year and will permit keeping these pay- 
ments on a current basis. In order to arrest further increase in this 
appropriation, it is necessary to limit new operating subsidy contracts 
by specifically limiting the available number of voyages. Thus, the 
appropiration language limits new voyages to less than 100 which has 
the practical effect of limiting new subsidy contracts to presently sub- 
sidized operators. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The estimate for activities financed from this appropriation repre- 
sents a decrease of $425,000 below the amount appropriated for these 
purposes in 1958. ‘The estimate is based on all program activities 
continuing at the current year’s level, the reduction in fund require- 
ments being attributable to completion of nonrecurring projects. 


MARITIME TRAINING 


The estimate for maritime training is in substantially the same 
amount as appropriated for 1958. The estimate contemplates con- 
tinuation of the training program at the current year’s level; continua- 
tion of the major repairs to facilities program; and the preparation 
and publication of an Academy catalog suitable for dissemination to 
prospective congressional nominees to the Academy. 


STATE MARINE SCHOOLS 


Federal aid to State maritime academies will be continued in the 
same amount as in the current year. 


WEATHER BUREAU 


In reviewing the estimates for the Weather Bureau, I would suggest 
that you consider the report which the Committee on Meteorology of 
the National Academy of Sciences issued on January 25, 1958. Dr. 
Lloyd V. Berkner, president of Associated Universities, Inc., who was 
chairman of this committee, and Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president, 
National Academy of Sciences, both emphasized the importance and 
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difficulties of the science of meteorology in their recent testimony 
before the House Committee on Government Operations. Although 
their testimony was not directly concerned with the budget estimates 
of the Weather Bureau, they “stressed the need for more vigorous 
support of meteorology in order to take advantage of modern scien- 
tific developments in allied fields. I am sure that you will be inter- 
ested in the views of these outstanding scientists. 


WEATHER RESEARCH 


The estimates for the Weather Bureau provide for continuation 
of the hurricane, numerical weather prediction, and related research 
projects in fiscal year 1959 at approximately their present levels. 
Recently, we have reached agreement with the Defense Department 
for continued aircraft support for the hurricane project during the 
coming season, and we are investigating means for supporting air- 
craft operations beyond that period. 

The estimates also include an item for adjustments in grade struc- 
tures to comply with civil-service standards which I strongly urge 
that you approve. This action not only is needed to encourage the 
retention of existing trained staff, but more important, is needed to 
attract into the meteorological profession adequately trained young 
scientists. In this connection, the committee headed by Dr. Ber kner 
found that the median salary of the meteorological profession, of 
which the Weather Bureau is the principal employer, was one of 
the lowest of the sciences. The grade adjustments required to comply 
with civil-service standards should receive first priority. 

Other items included in the Weather Bureau budget provide for 
maintenance of new meteorological equipments which will be placed 
in operation for the first time duri ing fiscal year 1959, urgently needed 
improvements in aviation weather reporting services, and housing 
for personnel at Yakutat, Alaska. I believe that all of these items de- 
serve your sympathetic consider ation and support. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


Since the sale of the facilities and operating rights of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation to private interests in 1953, the activities 
of the corporation have been limited to the liquidation of its financial 
affairs and the review of the purchasers’ operations to determine com- 
pliance with all provisions of the contract of sale. Continuation of 
existing authority to pay for expenses of administration is being 
requested. For this year, $4,500 was authorized for this purpose. 
For 1959, $2,500 will be needed to cover legal expenses in the examina- 
tion of claims and suits and in documentation of property sold, the 
cost of annual audit by the General Accounting Office, cost of travel 
incident to audits and inspections of the operations of the purchaser, 
and for communications and printing. This expense is met out of 
balances in the Inland Waterways Corporation fund of the Treasury. 


GENERAL STATUS OF THE ECONOMY 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, the gross national product in 1956 was 
$415 billion. 
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What percentage of that did the transportation industry of America 
contribute ? 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. Well, I do not know specifically, Mr. Chairman, 
but a substantial percentage. I am told it is the largest industry in 
the Nation. 

Mr. Preston. Well, do you have those figures in your office ? 

Mr. Roruscr'1ip. I am sure we can try to get some for you. 

Mr. Preston. I would like to have the record show, in such break- 
down as you have, aviation, merchant marine, or the shipping indus- 
try, rails—if that is available, and it should be—and any other trans- 
portation facilities involved. 

Mr. Suetiey. That would be rail, trucks, air, and water transpor- 
tation, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Relationship of transportation industry to gross national product in 1956 


Within the $414,686 million gross national product in 1956 there is included 
$343,620 million of national income. This national income is broken down by 
industrial origin as follows 


Million 

Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries___._________-_----- ei de eck ecstoiat $16, 084 
es cinicllciati a ee ee eee ees 6, 050 
I I oa aed ccemcateing ctoiayatilbsanieie uaeedantanap -=-ateiaca 17, 704 
IIT nn ne  oieanwnine pnt aice ea nebien a nengsn oe * 
oe REESE STS ee eee eo eee eee 57, 874 
Finance, insurance, and real estate______._-____________- alt i 30, 932 
i aid ae casita miata eens nl cess eal eeacane cae wbsce nied 16, 713 
Communications and public utilities.__........._...._................. 12,499 
eS a ichsre eral keel cess mst Poaceae ne maagaete oe ctainkonsa pionsinneacle 35, 550 
Government and Government enterprises_..........-.---___ 40, O78 
Be ET a PR sah Sed ee hs Stern adel beck tendencies Snes 2, 061 
a al ls meaner Co G20 


Further breakdowns of the above major industrial categories are available and 
published in the July 1957 issue of the Survey of Current Business, national 
income number (p. 16, table 18). The breakdown of the national income by the 
transportation industry follows: 


Millior 

ne acedlas oni eseannsit casera ce criap nde gualanieenae, ss Farias a 
Local and highway passenger transportation_________ ll lp a pitch lig a 1,422 
Highway freight transportation and warehousing__.____.__________ $ 801 
an oa ss en incinns el Ameena napsalnnc dn ndash eoabadbiad aciargacnd notched asain . 193 
At trausportation (common carriers) 5. ne 945 
Be TU a a a ee ebb kk 328 
SO ey UO CPTI ECO aia a sci bike hic ahd ere wc 970 
SI Sc senna gig tea el etal anche A aE Maat ce, osetia svacedebvicn asta te 16, 713 


Mr. Preston. If it is the biggest industry in the country, and i 
probably is, you would, of course, be gravely concerned about the 
present economic situation in the ‘Nation, and I am sure you have 
some very decided opinions as to what has caused this situation which 
we face. 

Perhaps you might be prepared to forecast its duration to some 
degree. 

The committee would like to have you comment on that, first, 
to what you think has brought this situation about, and then as & 
what you think—I will not ‘ask you what you think can be done to 
cure it, necessarily—can be done to alleviate the situation. If you 
want to volunteer that information, we will be glad to have it. 
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CAUSE OF RECESSION 


Mr. Roruscuitp. Mr. Chairman, you know that my responsibilities 
in the Department of Commerce have to do with tr: ansportation alone, 
and I am not in the part of the Department that develops and deals 
with the figures on the national economy as a whole. Any opinions 
which I might have, therefore, would have to be my own, and not 
those of the “Department. 

You asked first of all what caused it? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roruscuip. I think it is fair to say that we have always had 
ups and downs in our economy, and I daresay we shall have them 
in the future. It seems to be sort of an inbuilt arrangement that 
some years are better and some years are poorer. My own private 
opinion is that the reluctance of the people to buy automobiles is the 
first cause of this little lull that we are having now, and as to why 

Mr. Preston. I beg your pardon? The description which you used 
was “the little lull?” 

Mr. Roruscump. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Very well; go ahead. 

Mr. Roruscuip. As to why they are not buying the automobiles, 
I really do not know. I am one of those who has not bought one 
myself. I do not know why I have not bought one. 

As to the length of time which it will run, I believe that economists 
say that the longest any depression has ever run has been 26 months, 
and most of them last from 9 to 15 months. 

So, this one does not appear to me, at any rate, to be one of the most 
severe ones. Therefore, I would think maybe we are in sight of the 
end of it. 

Mr. Preston. Well, you bring us very refreshing hope, Mr. Secre- 
tary, and of course we are interested very much in your appraisal of 
this situation. 

Perhaps, Congress has been all wrong about it, as well as the econo- 
mists, and perhaps it is not a recession nor a depression. Maybe it 
is just a lull. So, if it is just a lull in your view, I hardly think we 
would be interested in pursuing this question any further if it has 
not disturbed you. Lulls do not disturb yeople very much, you see— 
it is a real jerker that bothers people, aaa we have been going on the 
theory that we have had a jerker on here. So, we will not pursue 
that any further. 

Mr. Fioop. There is such a thing, Mr. Chairman, as being lulled 
into a false sense of security. That is an old, moth-eaten phr ase, 

Mr. Preston. We shall now get down to the business at hand. 





CHANGE IN METHOD OF FINANCING FOREST HIGHWAYS PROGRAM 


What is the real reason behind changing the method of financing 
our forest highways? ‘Tell us the background of this decision, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr. Roruscuip. All of the highways on the public lands system 
are already on a Federal-aid system. “Most of the highways on the 
forest highways system are already on the Federal-aid system. Those 
th: at are not, W ith very minor exceptions, could be placed on the Fed- 
eral-aid system if the States so requested. 
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Inasmuch as this is just another way of financing these relatively 
small segments of the whole Federal-aid program, we thought that it 
would be a very much cleaner sort of arrangement to have them all in 
the trust fund, and then we would know ‘what the highway system 
was costing us, and from an appropri lations committee point of view 
it seemed to us that it would be cleaning up the whole picture. 

Mr. Preston. But would we not at the same time lose effective con- 
trol over the forest highway program if we do this? 

Mr. Roruscui. I do not believe so, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Well, we do not have very much control over the 
Federal-aid system. 


INITIATION OF HIGHWAY PROJECTS 


Mr. Roruscuiip. But we have this control: By law the States 
initiate all of the projects. 

Mr. Horan. Not all of them 

Mr. Roruscuiyp. All of the primary, the secondary, and urban 
extensions. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I raise this question because I ae 
we had a breach of faith with the State highway commission last yea 
in the State of Washington, when Mr. Tallamy with the Bureau of 
Public Roads, as I understand it, without consulting the director of 
highways in the State of Washington, designated a stretch of road 
from Ellensburg to Pendleton, Oreg., as a defense highway. I wish 
you would underscore and put in very bold-faced type your statement 
that no highways are inaugurated without consulting the State high- 
way commissions. This particular segment was not handled in such 
manner, and that cannot go on, Mr. Chairman. 

I mean what I say. You would not want to serve in Congress if 
you were to tell your State highway commission which segment of 
road in Georgia is going to be started or built, and I do not want to 
have that happen in the State of Washington again. 

The road dips into Oregon for a distance of about 10 miles, but 
that was a very unfortunate thing which happened. 

Mr. Roruscutmp. May I comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Horan. Yes, I would like to have some comment on it. 

Mr. Roruscuinp. Mr. Horan, I think the record is quite clear. 
There. were 2,100 and some-odd miles of Interstate System which had 
not been designated. About 1,100 of those 2,100 miles came about 
when we went from a schematic designation which we had in the first 
place to an actual engineered distance as the program progressed, 
and we found that the highways which had been already designated 
were in actual feet 1,100 and some-odd miles shorter than we had 
originally thought they would be. 

In addition to that, the C ongress had provided for the designation 
of another 1,000 miles, raising the total from 40,000 miles to 41,000 
miles. When it came time to designate those, only those highways 
were designated from which requests from the individual States had 
previously been received. 


ELLENSBURG-PENDLETON PROJECT 


In the case of the Ellensburg-Pendleton segment and some others 
in the country, those were not designated by the Federal Highway 
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Administrator. They were simply set out on the pattern, and it w 
said that if the States would request their designation then a 
would be available for that designation. However, the Highway 
Administrator was most careful not to designate those as he did the 

ones for which he had had previous requests. 

I think you will find that to be the case, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Well, it is my recollection that the highway director, 
William A. Bugge, of the State of Washington, said he did not know 
about this designation at the time. Now it is possible he did, but it 
is my understanding that he stated he did not know anything about 
it at the time. Now if he is in error, or if I am in error, ‘in that 
report, I want to be corrected. However, I do want this understood : 
In our highway system which I think is running very well, we have 
to rely on “people that are on the ground who know what the highway 
system should be, and where it should be located, and when we deviate 
from that pattern, publicly or privately, we are making a mistake, 
because this committee certainly cannot locate highways, ‘and I do not 
think it should. 

When we do, we will get into a chaotic situation, and it will be 
terrible. 

I talked to Mr. Bugge yesterday on the telephone, but I will talk 
to him again because I want the record to be straight. We must have 
the State highway commission’s view on this Interstate System, or 
otherwise we have complete chaos, and a political designation of 
routes. . 

Mr. Roruscutip. Mr. Horan, the Bureau of Public Roads does not 
want to designate highways either. 

Mr. Horan. I know that; I: am certain of it. 

Mr. Roruscuirp. The feeling is exactly the same at our end 
the avenue that exists up here on the Hill. 

Mr. Bugge’s statement that he did not know in advance that this 
was to be included in that group which were eligible for designation, 
if the commission so desired, is a correct statement. He did not know 
that. 

Mr. Horan. Well, Bill Bugge is a good man, and I do not want to 
implicate him in any way in this thing. 

Mr. Roruscutip. Yes; he is, but I want to point out once = that 
that stretch, and some others, were not designated by Mr. Tallamy, 
the Federal Highway Administrator. They were simply made 
eligible if the States requested them. 

Mr. Horan. He gets the credit for it, and it was an unfortunate 
experience. We cannot have segments of our Interstate Highway 
System which are not processed through the regular and responsible 
State highw: ay commissions. We just cannot have that. 

Mr. Preston. We might pursue this further. 


CONSENT AND AGREEMENT BY STATES ON INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


In order to get some finality about this question that you have 
very proper ly raised, let me ask this question: 

Is it possible for any Interstate Highway to be built in the United 
States without the full consent and complete agreement of the State 
highway department? 
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Mr. Rornuscuixp. It is not even possible for work to be initiated 
unless the State initiates it. . 

Mr. Preston. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Roruscuup. There is no process by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can initiate them except by the use of whatever persuasive 
powers it has. 

Mr. Preston. So, what may have happened in this case is that this 
road was declared eligible by Mr. Tallamy. 

Mr. Horan. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. And if the State highway department or the State 
of Washington had frankly said, “No; we are not going to request it, 
and submit plans for it,” I do not believe it could have been built. 

Mr. Horan. It was not exactly that, either. It was designated and 
O. K.’d as a defense highway and with reference to that, of course, you 
get into the classified field, but even the classified field ought to be 
O. K.’d by the State highway commission first. When we deviate from 
that, Mr. Chairman, you and I are in trouble, and you know that. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Campbell will take a note of this, and I 
think probably we ought to reverify the traditional pattern of desig- 
nating routes which we have followed in the past, and that we should 
not deviate from that pattern. 


DISCRETION OF HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Preston. My recollection of the basic law is that Mr. Tallamy 
was given certain discretion for a percentage of the highways. What 
was that percentage in which Mr. Tallamy had discretion after certain 
roads had been designated throughout the Nation? 

There was a small percentage left in which he had the right to give 
final approval to outside the allocations to each State. A great many 
requests were made; in fact, I remember I made one which he did not 
honor, but I do not blame him for it, and I am not questioning his 
judgment. 

However, there was some debate about it as to whether it should be 
done, and then he selected certain roads over and above the State 
quotas and said, “These are eligible here and there.” 

If the State did not see fit to request eligibility for their State, 
then, of course, it could not be built, and the allocation would have to 
be placed somewhere else. 

So that is probably what took place with reference to his road in 
Washington. 

Mr. Roruscutp. When the Congress added the 1,000 miles, Mr. 
Chairman, it gave no instructions as to how that was to be done. 

Mr. Preston. That is it. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We went through the same process with the 1,000 
miles that we had originally gone through with the 40,000 miles, which 
was to ask every State to make a request for what it thought was a 
sufficiently important highway to be designated as part of the Inter- 
state System. Against the additional authorization of 1,000 miles, 
we had requests for thirteen-thousand-five-hundred-and-some- -odd 
miles, and many of. those requests were important within a State, 
perhaps, but not of sufficient importance in the national pattern to 
justify their inclusion in the Interstate System. Others parallel 
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closely routes that had already been designated, and there were various 
other reasons. 

Mr. Preston. Has it been established that the road Mr. Horan was 
talking about was within that 1,000 miles ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. It is within that 1,000 miles. 

Mr. Preston. It is within that 1,000 discretionary mileage ? 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. Not exactly discretionary ; it is additional mileage. 

Mr. Preston. Discretionary as to where it will go? 

Mr. Roruscuip. No; I believe not. 

Mr. Horan. The only point I want to make here, Mr. Rothschild 
and Mr. Chairman, is that the road is good, apparently the justifica- 
tions for building it are good, and I have no complaint at all about 
our highway commission or our director of highways. He has been 
one of the best in the Nation and is a past preside nt of the national 
association, but I do resent any act on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to override or to build a road without full consultation with the 
State highway commission, and I think that was done in the case 
of this road, which apparently was justified as a defense highway 

Mr. Roruscnitp. It is correct that it was justified as a defense high- 
way. 

Mr. Horan. The only point I make is that we should not do that 
without full consultation and agreement by our State highway com- 
missions. 

Mr. Presron. I agree with that position. I think it should be in 
full accord with the State departments. 

Mr. Roruscnitp. That is our view too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. That is all. 


CHANGE IN FINANCING OF FOREST HIGHWAYS 


Mr. Preston. The only way you will be bound under this proposal 
you make now to move forest highways under the trust. fund would be 
by the annual authorization ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We would hope the annual appropriation would 
come out of the trust fund rather than the general fund. 

Mr. Preston. What is the annual authorization for forest high- 
ways? 

Mr. Roruscuirp. $30 million. 

Mr. Preston. But you have not always requested the full sum of 
$30 million for forest highways? ; 

Mr. Roruscniip. We have requested enough to liquidate our prior 
year contract obligations. 

Mr. Preston. But you have also requested in the past sums below 
that level, have you not ? 

Mr. Rornscuitp. I would have to check that. 

Mr. ne. My memory tells me that is true. 

Mr. SHELLEY. You put these in the trust fund lumped together. 
- there going to be a separately designated program for forest high- 

vays, or will it be lumped in with the regular highway program, and 
han if you find yourself where there is an immediate demand some- 
where it will result in your lopping off some necessary mileage in some 
States ¢ 

Mr. Roruscuitp. The way the system works, Mr. Shelley, is that 
under present legislation expenditures for all Federal-aid highways 
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which get their revenues from the trust fund are limited to the antici- 
pated receipts of the trust fund. The first sums that come out of the 
trust fund are to cover the ABC highways. Next would be the forest 
and public-lands highways under our pr oposal, and whatever is left 
in the trust fund is applied to the Interstate System. 

Mr. Preston. Well, we managed to maintain some pretty fair sta- 
bility of the trust fund through the years. As a matter of fact, you 
cannot obligate under your existing authorization any money that is 
not on hand in the trust fund ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. It does not have to be on hand, but it must be in 
sight. The Secretary of the Treasury certifies there will be so much 
money. 

Mr. Preston. You cannot even make an allocation to a State until 
that is true? 

Mr. Rornuscuiip. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. You used to make it in July, and now you have moved 
it to December ? 

Mr. Roruscuirp. No, sir; it was always made at the end of the 
year except for a couple years when it was moved up to July. 

Mr. Preston. Well, we would not want to impair the trust fund by 
putting an additional burden of $30 million on it when we are ready 
and willing and have been ready and willing, and the committee has 
appropriated adequately for forest highways. We, in fact, raised 
your requests some in the past on forest highways through direct ap- 
propriations, as I recall. 

Mr. Horan. Up to about 6 years ago we used to appropriate to the 
Forest Service for this purpose, and we transferred that to the Bureau 
of Roads, and it is done now by designation by the Forest Service to 
the Bureau of Roads. Is that true? 

Mr. Roruscuip. As to both of these funds, the present arrange- 
ment is by direct appropriation to the Bureau of Public Roads. 

This proposal is just a financing arrangement. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Shelley and I, of course, represent two of the States 
that get a large part of these funds, and we would like to have it kept 
in order so that we will know where it is. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We are not suggesting that the formula or amount 
be changed. We are just suggesting that the amount come out of the 
trust fund. 

Mr. Horan. That is all. 


SHIP REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston. Of the 18 ships to be replaced in 1959, do you happen 
to recall offhand which companies are replacing these ships? 

Mr. Roruscuip. That is on page 760 of the justifications. 

Mr. Preston. Will you read them out, please? 

Mr. Roruscrmp. American Mail Line, 4 ships; American President 
Lines, 1 ship; Lykes Bros., 4 ships; Mississippi Shipping Co. 4 ships; 
Moore-McCormack Lines, 3 ships; and Pacific Far East Line, 2 ships. 

Mr. Preston. Those seem to be pretty much the same companies 
that have been replacing—Moore-McCormack, Lykes—under the 1958 
program. I do not think it would be advisable to get into the details 
of that this morning, however. We will wait until Mr. Morse is here. 
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Mr. Roruscutmp. American Mail Line, Mississippi Shipping Co., 
and Pacific Far East Line are new ones on the list, and — Ex 
port, which was on the list last year, is not on the list this yea 

Mr. Preston. This one ship for the American President Sanne is 
that a passenger or a cargo vessel ? 

Mr. Roruscutp. A passenger vessel. 

Mr. Preston. Is that the one that was originally put in the budget 
in 1958 and deleted ? 

Mr. Roruscuit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. For the Far Eastern trade? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no North Atlantic, is there ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Not in next year’s program ; no, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I said North Atlantic. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We have the American Banner Line which is 
North Atlantic. This depends in great measure on how rapidly the 
Maritime Administration and the operators have been able to con- 
clude their arrangements. 

Mr. Fioop. 1 am sure of that, Mr. Secretary. That follows. You 
are logical this morning beyond your usual logicity. You picked that 
one right on the left field. 

I was just wondering, you are very high level and I am sure if there 
should be some interest in the traditional North Atlantic operations— 
L hold no brief for them—— 

Mr. Suettey. You have two ships under construction now for the 
American Export Lines; do you not ? 

Mr. Roruscuinp. Yes. 

Mr. Suetitey. And not any under construction for United States 
Lines ? 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. United States Lines satisfied some of its ship- 
building requirements by purchasing and converting Mariners. 

Mr. Fioop. Are any ships under construction for the west coast 
operation at the present time for any and all lines ? 

Mr. Roruscuinp. Yes, sir. 


INFORMATION REQUESTED ON SHIP OPERATORS 


Mr. Fioop. Will you indicate what they are by line, number, ton- 
nage, route, and type or classification of ship. You do not have to 
do that now. It can be done for the record or when the Maritime 
Administration comes they can do it. 

Mr. Roruscuip. I think Mr. Morse would be better able to do that. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you instruct somebody on your staff to supply us 
with comparative tables beginning this year which we can revise and 
renew annually so that there will be a permanent table in the records 
of our hearings, with west coast, east coast—and by east coast I mean 
North Atl: antic, coastal Caribbean and east coast South America ; and 
west coast should be the Far “ast, west coast Caribbean, and west coast 
South America 

Mr. Roruscuirp. I presume you want the gulf coast too? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. That will include the type or classification of ship, 
its tonnage, the line, and the status of its construction. 

Mr. Horan. By west coast Caribbean you mean to include the use 
of the Panama Canal? 
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Mr. Fioop. Yes, and ports of exit from either coast, so that we can 
have a standing table in this record, Mr. Chairman, and we will not 
have to ask these questions every year. We can take a look at it and 
see precisely where we stand and save all this discussion we have had 
this morning. 

Mr. Roruscump. You know, of course, Mr. Flood that many of 
these companies that are based on a certain coast operate from several 
coasts and several routes. 

Mr. Fxoop. I know that too well, and that is why I am asking for a 
chart, because you will include the company and it will not only be the 
port of departure but we can identify it, because for too long a period 
of time has that been a problem. The legal office of a corpuration 
has as much relevancy to many shipping lines—and airlines too, for 
that matter—as the nebulous Delaware problem with which you and I 
are acquainted and have been for many years. 

Mr. SHetiey. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Frioop. Yes. 

Mr. Suetiey. I think what Mr. Flood wants would be helpful. 
He wants the name of the operating company, the trade route on 
which operated, the number of ships. operating on that trade route, 
the age of each ship on that trade route, what ‘contractual obligation 
there may be now or contemplated, whether that contract is already 
entered into or being negotiated for replacement, and so on right 
down the line. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, it is not as complicated as it sounds. 
We should have a permanent chart in our committee record so that 
we can from year to year take it up or down, as the case may be. 

Mr. Preston. We always get that information in the hearings every 
year. We have it in the hearings of last year. | 

Mr. Froop. Yes, I was looking at it the other night when I got 
notice of this hearing, but it is not quite in the way I am suggesting. 

Mr. Preston. When Mr. Morse comes let us have him furnish that 
along with his testimony rather than at this point. 

Mr. Froop. Will you instruct the clerk to have him bring that in- 
formation when he comes ? 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Rothschild will instruct the proper person. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, but he may not have it when he comes to the 
hearing. 

Mr. Preston. That is no problem. That information is readily 
available and we will see to it that they have it when they begin their 
testimony. 

Mr. Frioop. I was as much concerned with the form of the chart 
as with the information, Mr. Chairman, for our purposes. 

Mr. Preston. There are many questions of interest, but I think I 
shall reserve mine for the appropriate agencies when they appear, in 
the interest of time and to avoid repetition. So I pass the question- 
ing to Mr. Shelley. 

Mr. Suettey. I have no questions at this point. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Flood, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 
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CLYIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Secretary, I listened with my usual rapt attention to your 
statement, and you are eloquent in your description of the importance 
of the CAA, which I am glad to hear, and all of the different segments 
of the CAA budget, including Federal aid to airports and all the 

yarious segments “of the operation of CAA which you outline and 
touch upon, paragraph by paragraph. 

Now I direct your attention to page 2 of your statement, the first 
two sentences thereof, in which you indicate that you are pleased to 
report “our” capability, meaning the CAA— 
to serve the needs of all aviation is well on the way to catching up not only with 
the current demands made on the CAA, but in meeting the changes taking place. 


This is a reflection of progress in the Federal airways plan, and other safety 
programs in the CAA, 


OPPOSITION OF UNDER SECRETARY TO EXTENSION OF FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


You will agree, of course, that as a condition precedent to anything, 
you must have runw: ays and airports and so on, and of course you 
know we are on the threshold of the jet-age era—we are not on the 
threshold, we are right in the middle of it. 

We have been advised through the years we have gone through 
these things, that if and when we got this far—S8 or 10 years ago C AA 
told us that when we got to 1958 and 1960 we would have fantastic 
problems with the length of runways and so forth, all because of this 
jet problem. 

If you are so concerned, as you obviously are, how do you square 
this with the alleged opposition, shall I say, of your department and 
yourself to proposals that we continue this Federal aid to airports 
program ¢ 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that is an awfully good 
question, but I suggest we wait until we have the testimony of the 
Administrator of the CAA. 

Mr. Froop. May I point out this is not a question of detail, but a 
question of the highest policy that only the present witness would 
presume to discuss at this point, I am sure. 

Mr. Preston. Let us proceed to dispose of this question. 

Mr. Roruscnitp. I am glad you asked the question, Mr. Flood. It 
gives me an opportunity to explain. 

First of all, we are totally aware of the need for larger and better 
airports, and this need exists in a great many places in the United 
States. Our opposition to the Federal financing of those airports and 
to the extent of that Federal financing—and, as you know, the current 
legislation provides for $231.5 million in Federal aid over a 4-year 
period ending with fiseal year 1959—and the proposal on which ] 
testified on Monday, which I suppose is what you have reference to ? 

Mr. Fioop. Before what body was that? 

Mr. Roruscuiww. Before the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the number of the bill and what Senator’s 
name is attached to it? 

Mr. Roruscuttw. Senator Monroney’s name is attached to it. 

Mr. Froop. The so-called Monroney bill, S. 3502 ? 
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Mr. Roruscuitp. I am sorry I do not remember the number. It 
provides for $500 million or $512 million over a 4-year period. 


SELF SUFFICIENCY OF AIRPORTS 


Our position is simply this, that throughout the country many air- 
ports have become self-sufficient or are becoming self-suflicient, and as 
they become self-sufficient there is less and less need for Federal partic- 

ipation in the building of airports. We believe that this is a local 
responsibility and a responsibility of a sort similar to many other local 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt there. I do not want to break your 
trend of thought, but I have to stop you when an interesting point 
arises. 

If it is a fact that certain airports are becoming self-sufficient, I. 
presume it is also a fact that many are not? 

Mr. Roruscump. Many are not yet self-sufficient, but the trend is 
in the direction of self-sufficiency all over. 

Mr. Fioop. But you are not suggesting that there are so many 
airports of all categories—city, county, joint city and county, and 
whatever they are—that are sel f-suflic ient, in degrees or numbers, that 
there is no longer a need for the program ? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I did not suggest that before the Senate nor am I 
suggesting it currently. 


CONTRIBUTION OF AIRPORTS TO ECONOMY OF COMMUNITY 


However, there is another factor that is even more important than 
the factor of self-sufficiency, and that is the contribution that an air- 
port makes to a community. There are many places in the country 
today where if there were not airport sufficiency, new industry would 
hesitate to go there or an existing industry would hesitate to expand 
its facilities. Therefore, a great “deal of good comes to a community 
by reason of its having an airport of sufficient. size and sufficientl) 
good to be able to have the airport take its place as a facility which 
it would offer to attract new residents and new industry to a com- 
munity. We think that part of it is strictly a local responsibility. 

And there may be communities that do not want to grow as rapidly 
as others, and in those cases they would not be intereste ed ine xpanding 
their airports. 

Mr. Frioop. That is your second point. Is it not so as a matter of 
law and as a matter of fact that any request for Federal aid to your 
Department must by law be initiated by the applicant, by the munici- 
pality, therefore the blood be on their hands. Would that not solve 
that second point? 

Mr. Roruscuip. The funds are allocated on a State basis. 

Mr. Fioop. But the municipality must initiate the request ? 

Mr. Roruscuimp. The requests generally come from a local com- 
munity. Under some State laws the requests are channeled to a 
State aviation commission or its counterpart, and in such cases it is 
the State that makes the application. 

Mr. Froop. Is it not so as a matter of law that the applicant must 
be the airport, the municipality, so that unless the airport initiates 
the request and prays your aid it will not get it? 
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Mr. Roruscuitp. We do not go around giving out money without 
being requested for it. 

Mr. FLoop. The answer to my question is “Yes” 

Mr. Roruscump. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead. 

Mr. Roruscuirp. It is on these two major premises that we believe 
the provision of airports is a local responsibility, and we have gotten 
far enough down the line so that municipalities and counties can see 
the worth of an airport to the point of taking over its responsibility. 

Mr. Fioop. Your first point was self-sufficiency, and we agreed you 
were not making a point of that because it was pretty unc ertain as 
to the degree of suffic sents y. 

Mr. Roruscuip. I do not think I quite agreed with that, Mr. 
Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Then will you say what you mean ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. I said those that are not now self-sufficient are 
approaching self-sufficiency and the trend nationally is in the direc- 
tion of self-sufficiency. 


POSSIBILITY FOR SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


Mr. Fioop. For a precisionist as you are that is rather unusual. Do 
you have a target? What generation are you shooting at? You say the 
trend is that way. Do you have any period in mind? We talk about 
year to year in this budget. Will you pick out a decade. That gives 
you a lot of room to play. Or don’t you want to? 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. Sure. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. In terms of decades, the largest airports of the 
country are currently self-sufficient or almost so. The second largest 
category of airports probably will become self-sufficient in the next 
decade. 

Mr. Frioop. That will be 10 years from today ? 

Mr. Roruscurp. It could be anywhere from 1 to 10. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you want to give us an approximation of when 
the third- or fourth-class airports—which most of us are interested 
in, except the gentleman from Brooklyn—what percentage of the air- 
ports in that category would be self-sufficient to the degree you would 
eliminate them from asking for help of any kind 

Mr. Roruscuip. I would have to consider that. 

Mr. 5 oop. I should think so. 

Mr. Roruscuiyp. I would also point out to you that that is only 
one of the factors on which we base our thinking. 

Mr. Froop. I was going to come to the second point in a minute. 
But you prefer to think better about that ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Not better; longer. 

Mr. Froop. Just longer ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Just longer. 

Mr. Fioop. Allright. Now your second point—you made two points, 
Frankly, at this minute you have pulled the rug out from under your 
first point, in my judgment. You have only two points. Why, under 
the second point, are you opposed to this Monroney bill ? 

Mr. Roruscuimp. I thought I made that pretty clear, but I can 
repeat it if you wish. 
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Mr. Fioop. You merely stated a question, you did not answer it. 
Do not rephrase it, answer it. 

Mr. Roruscrip. Let me tell a little story which might illustrate 
this as well as anything else. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, that will not be the answer. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Maybe it will be. 

Mr. Froop. I have my doubts, but go ahead. 

Mr. Rornscuirp. I spent most of my life as a resident of Kansas 
City. Prior to about 1900 the largest city in that part of the country 
was Leavenworth, Kans. Leavenworth was a pretty smug sort of com- 
munity. When the railroads got into their great western expansion, 
they had to cross the Missouri River at several points, and that meant 
bridges, and bridges were expensive, and they frequently went around 
to communities and said, “If we are going to cross the river here, 
we need some financial help.” 

Leavenworth was one of the places to which they went. The Leav- 
enworth people said, “The railroad cannot go anywhere but Leaven- 
worth, so there is no reason for us to put up any money. 

The people of Kansas City did not feel quite the same way. They 
said, “Maybe if we put up a few dollars the railroads will come here 
instead of Leavenworth.” And that is precisely what happened, and 
the result was that Leavenworth became a static community and 
Kansas City is a community of more than a million people. The 
same thing can happen in the case of an airport. 

Mr. Froop. Let me give you an example. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
more railroads going through it than any city of the United States 
except Kansas City. You can get a ton of coal in and out of Wilkes- 
Barre every hour of the day or “night but I could not get you or I out 
of it now except maybe once every 2 or 3 days, so it is not a very close 
analogy. 

Your second point was—frankly, your first point amounted to noth- 
ing at all—your second point is that the applicant must file the appli- 
cation, they must pray for aid, and it is a contribution program. 
This is no gift, it is no grant, and unless they are ready and willing 
to make their contribution there is no reason for them to file an ap- 
plication. So you do not initiate anything and you do not give any- 
thing. What isthe matter with that? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. The Federal Government pays its share of it 
under the present law, and we think they need not do that any more. 

Mr. Froop. Why? Because of your first point, which amounts to 
nothing ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Because of the two points I made. 

Mr. Froop. Self-sufficiency leaves me cold. Under your definition 
of sufficiency—let us use your definition—show me how many are now 
self-sufficient and how many are now approaching sufficiency and 
what is the percentage with the age factor that puts them in the 
approaching class, and how many in your judgment will never get in 
the so-called : approaching class to sufficiency ? 

Mr. Roruscuity. I would think it would be impossible for us to 
make an estimate on the last part of your request because we would 
not be in position to know what plans every community in the United 
States—and there are 7,000 airports in the United States—we would 
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not be able to know what plans they had for the addition of money- 
producing 1 items or enterprises for or on or hear an airport. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, that is why some of us think that there 
should be a law that if and when that situation arises those com- 
munities should have access to the law, when and if that situation 
arises. You do not know and cannot know when or if it will arise. 
You made my point more eloquent than I could. Your opposition 
seems to be a matter of policy and principle and that is all. You are 
just against it—period. Is that not it, you just do not like this idea? 
That is not immoral. 

Mr. Rornscuitp. We do not like it because we think the time has 
come for the Federal Government to get out of this business and for 
the local interests to take care of it, that is all. 

Mr. Frioop. We could have disposed of this 20 minutes ago if you 
had said that to start with. 


LOSS OF TRAINED EMPLOYEES 


Now we are all disturbed about your loss of trained employees, par- 
ticularly traflic controllers. 

Mr. Horan. Can you not wait until the CAA comes before us? I 
think the answer to that should come from Mr. Tippets. 

Mr. Fioop. I am referring to my friend’s statement and I am ex- 
amining him on his own statement and nothing else. The minute he 
thinks 1 am going beyond his statement, he will stop me and I will 
shut up. 

This fellow can take care of himself. He is an old pro. 

Are you having serious trouble losing your traffic controllers to 
Defense and what not? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Quite to the contrary. We have glamorous posi- 
tions to offer these people and we have many more applicants than 
we can employ under our monetary limitations. 

Mr. Ficop. After you have had them a few months or years do you 
lose them to Defense or others ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I think the smallest turnover in Commerce is in 


the CAA, 


CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT OF CAA PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. When you speak of monetary limitations, you were 
authorized 4,200 or 4,300 additional positions in the current fiscal 
year; were you not? 

Mr. Roruscutp. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of those have you filled ? 

Mr. Roruscuirp. 2,800. 

Mr. Rooney. There does not seem to be too much limitation then; 
does there ¢ 

Mr. Roruscuivp. I did not mean it in a chiding way at all. 

Mr. Rooney. I took it from your statement that you meant Con- 
gress was niggardly in regard to those funds? 

Mr. Roruscrinp. Quite to the contrary. You have been most 
generous. 


24676—58 7 
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TURNOVER OF TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS 


Mr. Fioop. I am more concerned with traffic controllers, perhaps, 
than any group. What is your experience in the last year, and what 
do you anticipate in the next year, in regard to the loss of trained 
traffic controllers to the Defense Department or anybody else ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. The pattern is usually that we get controllers 
from the military rather than the reverse. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you have no problem ? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. We have no problem; no, sir. 


AIRWAYS MODERNIZATION BOARD 


Mr. Fioop. Your Airways Modernization Board is composed of 
three members ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. That is right. 

Mr. Frioop. You stress the ‘Importance of Airways Modernization 
Board to the whole aviation program so far as the civil area is con- 
cerned. It is of great importance, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. One member of that Board is yourself and another 
member is the Secretary of Defense ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. And the Under Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
MacIntyre. 

POWER OF VETO BY HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Fioop. And you represent the Department of Commerce. You 
are 2 of the 3 members of that Board. What power of veto does Mr. 
Tallamy have over problems such as Mr. Horan raises? To what 
extent does he have what amounts to a right of veto over the whole 
public roads program? The State commissioner comes up with a 
plan. At what point, if any, and to what extent, if any, does Mr. 
Tallamy exercise a right of veto ? 

Mr. Roruscump. When you say Mr. Tallamy, I presume you refer 
to the whole Bureau ? 

Mr. Fioop. Of course. 

Mr. Horan. I will have to object, Mr. Chairman. Those questions 
are good that you are seems but they ought to be asked when we 
have the appropriate fac ility before us so we can really make a 
record. The questions you are asking now I want to ask when Tal- 
lamy is before us. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Horan, suppose you ask what you want to ask when 
you want to ask it. This is the Under Secretary in charge of trans- 
portation. I am under the impression that highways are public 
transportation facilities. I would like him to tell me to what extent 
does the Bureau have a right of veto. The answer is very simple. 

Do you know, Mr. Secretary, what is the right of veto? 

Mr. Roruscnuitp. The law provides, Mr. Flood, that all projects 
shall be initiated by the States, subject to approval by the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Mr. Froop. Subject to approval—that is a phrase. What does it 
mean? I said “the right of veto.” Do you have the right of veto or 
do you not, over the State highway commissions’ proposal for a route 
from point A to point B? 
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Mr. Roruscuitp. On the Interstate system, the right of veto 1s, as 
you phrase it, a bit stronger than on the rest of the system, perhaps. 

Mr. Fioop. Does it exist ? 

Mr. Rornuscuitp. Indeed it does. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Rornscuitp. It would need to exist, because the Congress has 
said that this must be an integrated system and it would be quite pos- 
sible for a single State to have ideas which did not match with other 
States, and there must be some give and take so that the system will 
run from border to border and from coast to coast and connect with 
cities exactly as the Congress has willed it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is stronger in the case of the Interstate System. 
Tell us about the interstate operations of your system. 

Mr. Rornscuitp. The same approval applies. The Bureau occa- 
sionally finds proposals made with which it cannot go along. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you ever exercised that right ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Indeed we have. 

Mr. FLoop. You propose to continue to exercise it if and when the 
situation arises ¢ 

Mr. Roruscuinp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


Wepnespay, Aprit 16, 1958. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


LOUIS S. ROTHSCHILD, UNDER SECRETARY FOR TRANSPORTATION 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


JAMES T. PYLE, ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 

W. B. DAVIS, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

J. H. TIPPETS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 
D. D. THOMAS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


ROY KEELEY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FLIGHT OPERATIONS AND 
AIRWORTHINESS 


H. H. HOWELL, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 


L. W. BURTON, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 
ARVIN 0. BASNIGHT, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 


A. D. HARVEY, PROGRAM CONTROL OFFICER, OFFICE OF AIR 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Mr. Preston. Now we will take up the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration found on page 20 of the committee print, and page 202 of 
the justifications. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION Data 


At this point in the record we will insert pages 208 and 209 -of 
the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Pyle, do you have a prepared statement for the 
committee ? 

Mr. Pytz. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Do you wish to read it / 

Mr. Pyte. I would like to present the prepared statement for the 
record, if I could, and highlight some points in the interest of saving 
time, if that is agreeable to you. 

Mr. Preston. We will be glad to have you do that. 

(The statement follows :) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I appreciate the opportunity of presenting to this committee the program and 
estimated requirements of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. As you know, 
the basic job of this agency is to provide the public with an ever-increasing 
degree of safety and efficiency of flight operations. 

To our continuing responsibilities, as a result of a recent Civil Aeronautics 
Board decision, there has been added the responsibility for determining the 
use made of our national airspace. 

The increasing and more precise needs of high speed military and civil jet 
operations require further expansion of our services. Production schedules 
of jet and turboprop transports are being met or exceeded, and airlines are 
accelerating their training activities in preparation for jet operations that 
may commence even earlier than planned. 


FEDERAL AIRWAYS PLAN 


Two years ago we presented to the committee a plan for expanding and 
improving the Federal airways system over a period of years, so us to meet 
effectively the aviation requirements existing and expected through 1965. Since 
that time, congressional support for this plan and the agency efforts will, through 
the end of this fiscal year, have made it possible to increase our manpower by 
about 8,000, commission 1,200 new facilities and major equipment components, 
and handle a 30-percent increase in activity measured by aircraft operations. 
This has been a major effort in the sense of engineering and procuring equip- 
ment, recruiting and training manpower, and strengthening existing services. 
We have made substantial progress in catching up on the services that assure 
safety, and it is most important that we continue to progress steadily toward 
this goal. The need for additional services is real, and any deterioration in 
the rate of progress would only result in a slowdown of safety improvement 
capabilities and dissipate the investment made in developing maximum per- 
formance from available equipment. Maximum performance through known 
techniques is of paramount importance as it is the only means of getting the 
job done until the Airways Modernization Board’s plans can be implemented. 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS IN PAST 2 YEARS 


Our accomplishments in the past 2 years have included these items. 

1. The installation of 1,200 new air navigation and air traffic control facilities 
and major equipment components has been completed. 

2. We have handled a 42-percent increase in air traffic in calendar years 1956 
and 1957 as measured by the growth in fix postings. 

3. We have obligated a total of $170 million under EANF appropriations 
for new equipments, which will further increase the capacity of our air naviga- 
tion and air traffic control systems. 

4. We have instituted air traffic control techniques applicable to all airspace 
above 24,000 feet, and we expect by September of 1958 to expand this control to 
include the airspace hetween 15,000 and 24,000 feet. 

5. We have met the demands for issuing type certifications of new and more 
complex aircraft units. During the past 2 years some 54 type certificates have 
been issued, and the final certification of the first United States jet transport 
is expected to be made before the end of the calendar vear. 
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6. Grant-in-aid agreements have been issued fer improving or constructing 
new airport facilities at 712 locations and for work valued at $230 million and 
representing a Federal obligation of $113.4 million. 

There is extensive public concern over the need for additional protection 
against collision between aircraft, particularly those operating over heavily 
populated areas. Also, due to the increasing speeds and operating characteristics 
of modern aireraft and greatly increasing traffic volume, there is a definite 
requirement for positive separation by air traffic control in some portions of the 
airspace at all times regardless of weather conditions. This will require addi- 
tional trained manpower and improved equipments. This problem is under 
study by the CAA and AMB and recommendations for solution. will be presented 
when feasible solutions are determined. 

There is a growing variety of new aircraft types that will have a wide range 
of performance characteristics and will require the establishment of new safety 
procedures, new air traffic control techniques, and improved airport facilities. 
The aviation industry is continuing its marked growth, and the manufacturing 
portion of the industry continues as the largest employer in the United States 
manufacturing field. Certainly the confidence of industry to expand in aviation 
rests in part on the Government’s provision of basic CAA facilities essential 
to the safety and orderly growth of aviation. 

Aeronautical activity continues to grow in an order of magnitude which over- 
loads the capacity of our facilities. In this initial phase of the hearing process, 
we would like to present facts as to the current trend of activities and relate 
our capacity to deal with the growing volume of air traffic, together with our 
plans for dealing with particular issues. I’m sure you know that we have a big 
job to do, and the future will make our job larger and more complex. Signifi- 
cantly, the support of this committee and the Congress has made it possible to 
plan and initiate work in proportion to the tasks before us. Importantly, while 
our needs are substantial, there is a renewed attitude among our people—“we can 
and will get the necessary things done now.” This attitude is a reflection of the 
dedication of the men and women of our agency to the accomplishment of our 
objective. 


CHANGES IN AIR TRANSPORTATION 


If we look ahead, it is clear that the agency must be prepared for a number 
of dynamic changes that will take place in air transportation, such as: 

1. New types of aircraft will include the jet-powered transports that will 
begin domestic service late in 1958. The newer aircraft will bring us many 
problems in that their performance, as measured by speed and maneuver- 
ability, will put specialized requirements on the air traffic control system, 
and the increasing use of helicopters brings about a greater complexity in 
the assurance of safety to all aircraft. These complexities involve naviga- 
tion, traffic control, and the procedures for safe operation and maintenance 
that are responsibilities of our flight operations and airworthiness program. 

2. There will be continuing growth in all areas of aeronautical activity, 
and to even hold, much less increase, the safety level will require material 
improvement in the quality of our service. 

3. The military requirements for CAA services, particularly the provision 
of adequate navigation and air traffic control services, are increasing sharply. 

4. As I mentioned earlier, a recent decision by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
places in the Administrator of CAA the responsibility for determining and 
maintaining a proper balance in the utilization of our rapidly diminishing 
airspace between civil and military demands. 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


For the current year the Congress has authorized the agency 24,600 positions 
and $368 million, including the funds transferred from the Department of De- 
fense. Our request for 1959 totals 29,981 positions and $438,700,000. This is a 
major increase and a substantial amount of money from any point of view, but 
considering the problems that are ahead in aviation, nothing short of a major 
strengthening of CAA services will be adequate. 


OPERATION AND REGULATION 


In the “Operation and regulation” appropriation we are requesting 5,282 
additional positions and $48,252,200 as an increase over this year. Of this 
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amount some $15.8 million is requested to continue on a full-year basis in 1959 
the programs and services undertaken for a part year in 1958. Of the increase 
$14.6 million is required for increased workload necessary to cope with the ex- 
panding volume of aeronautical activity, and $17.8 million is requested for the 
operation and maintenance of new facilities as the equipments are readied for 
service under prior year’s establishment programs. These major increases are 
part of our program plan as previously discussed with the committee, repre- 
senting our several years’ effort of catching up with the change in character 
and rapid expansion that has taken place in aviation as reflected by such indexes 
estimated for 1959 as: 
1. Military use of more than 40,000 aircraft ; 
2. Almost 31 billion domestic air carrier revenue passenger-miles, or 
about 60 million passengers; 
3. Approximately 600 million ton-miles of domestic service air cargo; 
4. Seven billion international air carrier revenue passenger-miles, or about 
6 million passengers ; and 
5. Twelve million flight hours by general aviation, which excludes the 
air carriers but includes business, commercial, pleasure, and instructional 
use of aircraft. 

The key to the agency’s capability to handle the volume of work that is occa- 
sioned by the growing volume of activity is tied in with the provision of facili- 
ties that on a systemwide basis can bring about greater order in the regularity 
of air movements. This improvement rests on our capability of providing the 
communications and equipments that will make more positive the identity and 
position of aircraft so that they may be channeled into the approaches to air 
terminals. The system concept is based, therefore, on using known types of 
equipments and techniques, and extensive use of radar facilities. This requires 
strengthening of our manpower and training of personnel so as to improve the 
utilization of equipments and airspace. 

There is a rising level of activity in the flight operations and airworthiness 
program that results from the industry’s procurement of large numbers of more 
complex aircraft. The use to be made of new aircraft, as well as the new air 
traffic control facilities, is contingent upon the development, testing, and approval 
of operational procedures that will result in safe standards for their operation. 
The advent of the commercial jet transport will bring about some major changes 
in the operational procedures of all air carriers, and it is of paramount impor- 
tance that we follow through on the provision of measures that will insure 
safety in their operation. In this area, again the training of personnel is a 
dominant issue, because the problems presented by new types of aircraft are 
such that the level of know-how among our inspectors must be elevated to a 
new range of problems. 

In the airports program we are requesting some additional manpower that 
will provide for (1) a planning staff in order that the agency may be in a position 
to advise local communities on the type and kind of airports that may be re- 
quired in the future; and (2) an advisory staff that will permit us to work 
more closely with communities in solving airport engineering and development 
problems. I am sure the committee will appreciate that communities may look 
to no other source in the Government for advice as to the airports they should 
build for themselves, and the investment in an airport facility is a major under- 
taking. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


For the “Establishment of air navigation facilities” program, our request is 
substantially in line with the third stage of our Federal airway plan, a current 
version of which is being furnished the committee. The appropriation request 
is to provide the most urgently needed facilities as well as improvements to 
existing equipments that are necessary now. This plan is revised annually to 
reflect the current criteria and needs of the Federal airways system. As the 
committee will note, the current plan covers an additional year, or the period 
1959-63. The requirements through fiscal year 1959 are scaled to slightly less 
than the amounts indicated in our original plan. However, taking into account 
the rising costs that are being experienced and some modifications to the plan 
in the future, the requirements aggregate $1,061 million through the period 
covered by last year’s plan, i. e., 1957-62, and a total of $1,246 million from 
the inception of the plan through fiscal year 1963. 
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GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS 


For “Grants-in-aid for airports,’ our request is $30 million, which amount it 
is estimated will be required for liquidation of contract authorization already 
granted. 

WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 


For the “Operation and maintenance, Washington National Airport,” our re- 
quest totals $2.5 million, of which approximately $1,878,000 is for operating 
costs, and $622,000 for capital outlay. The budget for this appropriation is 
presented on a cost basis for the first time in order to follow through with the 
requirements of Public Law 863, 84th Congress, and recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. This method of budget presentation is designed to disclose 
readily the relationship between revenues and expenses. To illustrate, the 
financial statements included in the budget document reveal that revenues will 
aggregate $3, 631 ,000, and operating expenses including depreciation and interest 
will total $3,235,419, resulting in an excess of income over expenses in the amount 
of $395,000. 


ALASKA AIRPORTS 


For the “Operation and maintenance of Alaska airports,” $1,200,000 is re- 
quested. -Some $725,000 of this amount is for operating costs and $475,000 for 
capital outlay. These amounts will provide for operations at essentially the 1958 
level and relief from a critical water and sewer problem at the Anchorage Airport. 


AIRWAYS USER CHARGES 


I would mention an item that is related to but not part of this request. As you 
recall, last year Mr. Rothschild told the committee that recommendations would 
be submitted on an airway user charge program. This has been done; on 
March 28 the Department of Commerce submitted draft legislation to the Congress. 
If this legislation were enacted, it would raise estimated fuel tax revenues from 
$65 million in fiscal year 1959 to $211 million in fiscal year 1968. Of course, 
such revenues would greatly reduce the net cost to the Government of the CAA 
airway program. 

A final and significant point I would stress and stress strongly—there is no 
duplication between our planning and that of the Airways Modernization Board. 
We work closely with the Board and derive mutual benefit from their, as well as 
our own, knowledge and experience. I can assure you that Mr. Quesada is a 
strong supporter of our need for the appropriations we request of you. 

Mr. Preston. You may proceed. 

Mr. Pyie. Mr. Chairman, I do appreciate the chance for me and my 
staff to come up here and discuss our plans and budget with you. I 
would like to point out some accomplishments that have been achieved 
with the resources that this committee and the Congress has made 
available to us. 


SAFETY RECORD 


In the matter of the safety record, which I believe has already been 
referred to, I would like to poimt out, with some pride, that there 
were only two-tenths of a fatality, if one can call it this—0.21 fatalities 
per 100 million passenger-miles flown in calendar year 1957. 

Mr. Fioop. I wish you would take over the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Pytr. With respect to the volume of air traffic, it has definitely 
set an all-time record. We have some charts which I will refer to 
later which will go into this particular area 

Mr. Preston. At this point, Mr. Pyle, how does that compare with 
other modes of transportation / 

Mr. Prue. In the passenger-carrying field, the air carriers have now 
surpassed the railroads in numbers of intercity passenger-miles and 
also the buses. 
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Mr. Preston. From a safety standpoint / 

Mr. Pyte. From a safety standpoint. I will have to supply that for 
the record, but I will say it is the equivalent of about 

Mr. Preston. I think’ since we have brought this question up, it 
might be well to establish what the comparative record is. Do you 
have it? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. In 1956, autos had a rate of 2.70 fatalities 
per 100 million passenger-miles, bus was 0.16, train 0.20. Air in 1957 
was 0.21 passenger fatalities per 100 million passenger-miles and 
0.62 in 1956. 

Mr. Preston. What is the first, second, and so forth? 

Mr. Harvey. The highest rate is autos, 2.70 fatalities per 100 mil- 
lion passenger-miles, 13 times greater than air. Air would be second, 
with 0.21; trains would be third, with 0.20; bus would be fourth, with 
0.16. 

Mr. Pyte. In other words, it is about comparable with the train 
record and a little bit higher than the bus record per 100 million 
passenger-miles. 

Mr. Bow. Nothing has been said about the transportation by sea. 1 
have had a check made, and I find that there have been only 2 passen- 
ger deaths that have occurred in the last 5 years on vessels which have 
been subject to Coast Guard inspection. 

In the year 1953 there were no passenger fatalities; in 1954 there 
were none; in 1955 there was 1; in 1956 there were none; in 1957 there 
was 1; and there have been none since then. 





CAPACITY TO HANDLE AIR TRAFFIC 


Mr. Pye. Mr. Chairman, one of the reasons why this increase in air 
traffic has increased so as to establish a new record in the last fiscal year 
is due to the work of this committee. Your support has enabled us to 
increase our capacity in the handling of traffic, and the end product is 
dramatically demonstrated to me in that I no longer receive hot 
complaints from the airlines and other users of the airspace because of 
the inadequacy of our system. These letters have practically van- 
ished, whereas, 2 years ago, when I first came with the CAA, they were 
a weekly occurrence. I think it is a dramatic illustration of the prog- 
ress that has been made. 


SIZE OF THE INDUSTRY 


In the flight operations area, handled by the Office of Flight Opera- 
tions and Airworthiness, 7,081 new aircraft were manufactured and 
shipped in the last calendar year. The number of airmen certificates 
issued for pilots, mechanics and others that we certify have risen 
by 55,000 above the 93,000 level in fiscal 1956. 

It might interest the committee to know that there are just short 
of 1 million certified airmen 921,000, to be exact. This is a very seri- 
ous workload involving pilots, mechanics, airport traffic controllers, 
parachute riggers, the whole category of airmen that we certify under 
our processes. 

The employment figure in the aviation manufacturing industry 
reached an average in fiscal 1957 of 878,000, at w hich level the 
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aviation manufacturing industry is the largest employer of people in 
the manufacturing category. 


INTRODUCTION OF JET TRANSPORTS 


I think we ought to also point out that there has been a step-up in 
the program of the jet civil transports. We now anticipate their 
scheduled operation by late fall, which is 4 to 7 months ahead of pre- 
vious estimates that have been given. We are in tune with this, 
although at considerable effort. 

Mr. Fioop. Just a minute. We have figures in the Defense Depart- 
ment as to the high percentages of missile and related employment in 
the aircraft industry. It is completely out of proportion to what 
you state. They are not building aireraft in these places altogether 
any more. There is a high percentage of their employees who are 
engaged in missile warfare at the aircraft plants and related objects, 
not airframes or aircraft or air engines at all. 

Mr. Presron. It strikes me that, for the sake of our discussions 
here, it wouldn't make much difference one way or another. 

Mr. Pyte. I think Mr. Flood has a point. 

Mr. Preston. That is true. How many people work in this indus- 
try doesn’t have a bearing on how much we appropriate. 

Mr. Fioop. He brought it up, I didn’t. It is his idea, not mine. 

Mr. Presron. Proceed, Mr. Pyle. 


CONTRACTS FOR AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


Mr. Pyxe. In the establishment of air navigation facilities area, 
in fiscal year 1958, through Mareh, as Mr. Rothschild stated, we have 
obligated $94 million. 

Mr. THomas. Who is the authority ¢ 

Mr. Pyie. Mr. Rothschild mentioned it. I am just affirming that 
we have obligated $94 million of the funds that you made available 
to us last year for new facilities and equipment. 

Beginning in fiscal year 1957, when this committee and the Congress 
authorized an accelerated program, I think it would be of interest to 
note we have placed and supervised 610 contracts with industry in 
the air navigation facility field alone, of which 355 have now been 
completed. We have 233 still in production or in process. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that good ¢ 

Mr. Pye. Yes, sir. I think it is an outstanding record. 

Mr. Sueviey. For what type equipment or facilities ? 

Mr. Pye. These are air navigation facilities, Mr. Shelley. They 
involve radio transmitters and receivers, they involve teletype equip- 
ment—the whole gamut of electronics equipment and other facilities 
that are required for us to do our job in air traffic control. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, could we have him supply for the 
record the number and the instances where those facilities were de- 
veloped at Oklahoma City ? 

Mr. Pyte. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS OF THE CAA AERONAUTICAL CENTER 


The personnel at the installation at Oklahoma City are engaged in a variety 
of activities but do not do development work as such. They do in some cases 
fabricate small quantities of “unique” or special items required in connection 
with the standardization of flight inspection aircraft and for the various train- 
ing facilities. 

The principal functions of the Aeronautical Center are: 

1. Planning and conducting training courses for CAA employees and other in- 
dividuals as required for the various programs of the CAA. These courses cover 
a wide range of subjects in the field of aviation safety, air traffic control, main- 
tenance of air navigation facilities, and flight inspection of air navigation 
facilities. 

2. Modifying, assembling, and distributing equipment and materials for instal- 
lation or erection of CAA facilities and/or aids to air navigation. 

3. Providing a centralized supply service for the maintenance, operations, and 
administrative activities of the CAA. 

4. Providing a central service for the major overhaul, inspection, modification, 
maintenance, and repair of CAA aircraft. 

5. Oceasionally designs and fabricates prototype equipments or equipment com- 
ponents which are used as the basis for the preparation of procurement specifi- 
eations. These specifications are used to advertise and purchase the necessary 
equipments in quantity through commercial channels for use in the Federal air- 
ways system. 

Mr. Horan. We have a unique installation there. There is nothing 
like itin the world. I would like to have that for our own information. 

Mr. Prue. They participate to a great extent in drawing up the 
specifications against which the manufacturers work and we will sive 
you a statement, to this effect. 


CONTRACTS WITH SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Foon. Is this business a monopoly, or does small business have 
a chance at this? 

Mr. Pyxe. All phases of business, Mr. Flood, are invited to bid and 
participate. In the great majority of instances—only in a few in- 
stances do we do anything but a competitive bidding process, under 
the terms of the procurement procedures spelled out by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Horan. We will have small business before us, and I am en- 
couraged to ask this because I don’t think we are going to get through 
with Mr. Pyle this morning. 

In my own State—Mr. Flood, I would like to have you listen. We 
will have small business before us. In my own State of Washington 
the Small Business Administration has been instrumental in chan- 
neling since their inauguration more than 384 contracts for defense 
procurement to small businesses. I assume that the same thing applies 
here. I think it is very healthy, and Lam very happy to assist Mr. Pyle 
in replying to your question. 

Mr. Fioop. I am concerned only at this point with the CAA. This 
was brought to my attention at another place. You handle your own 
procurement ¢ 

Mr. Pye. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I was wondering to what extent by the nature of your 
contracts you are restricted to specific companies, or are you building 
up a monopoly without knowing it, and are you doing this. 

Are you giving a contract to company A, who then shops around 


with 15 sm: all contractors throughout the Nation for your work and 
get their opinions and prices? 
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Then it comes to contractor C, the favorite, white haired, subeon- 
tractor, gives that subcontractor ‘the benefit of all the information it 
has acquired nationwide, and then gives the subcontract to the favorite 
subcontractor, and is setting up with CAA contracts and the hundreds 
of millions of dollars, special monopolies of mother hen plants who 
have a series of satellite subcontractors, and that you are building up a 
dangerous monopoly, unintentionally, I am sure, you may not be aware 
of it, of preferred contractors, and in a few years you will be playing 
shutout poker. 

Mr. Pyrex. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment. 

Mr. Preston. Before you comment, I will make a comment. 

I would prefer in the conduct of the remainder of the hearings to 
follow the sort of unofficial rules we have in the committee that when 
a principal witness is allowed to make a statement. first, we then pass 
the questioning around, because we have learned from past expe- 
rience—all of us are men of experience on this committee—we have 
learned that we can’t make any satisfactory progress by just asking 
questions at random. 

Mr. Froop. I didn’t know he was reading a statement. I looked 
for it and couldn’t find it. 

Mr. Preston. He is making a principal statement. I recognize it 
as such. 

Mr. Froop. I didn’t know that. Ithought he had submitted this for 
the record. 

Mr, Preston. He is making a principal statement, in lieu of read- 
ing his prepared statement. He is paraphrasing. 

Mr. Fiooop. All right. I didn’t know that. 1 thought he was 
wide open. 

Mr. Preston. If the committee will continue in that respect I will 
appreciate it and we will make a little more progress. 

Proceed, Mr. Pyle. 

Mr. Pyze, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Foon. Is he going to answer that or do we reserve that? 

Mr. Preston. He is going to answer it. 

Mr. Priv. We will certainly answer it because it is a very good 
question. We will dispose of it, I think, to your satisfaction. 

Mr. Fioop. Indeed it is. That is why I asked it. 

Mr. Pyrite. Mr. Chairman, in fiscal year 1958 there were more than 
150 major facilities commissioned and approximately 1,000 units of 
individual equipments and services have been placed in operation. 


AIRPORT PROJECTS 


In fiscal year 1958, 650 projects were handled in the Federal aid 
to airports program. We have a chart, which I think reveals an 
interesting development in the trend toward multiengine large equip- 
ment, which has a specific significance in this airport area. 


PERSONNEL TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT 


In the personnel area, the agency has recruited—and I am not cor- 
recting my good boss, but bringing the record even more up to date— 
we have recruited actually 3,000 employees as of the 31st. of March 
as against the figure that Mr. Rothschild quoted, which was prior to 
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that time, February 28. That brings us to a level of 23,126 people 
on the books as of March 31. This is right on schedule with our 
recruitment program. I believe this is the point that you had asked 
of Mr. Rothschild, Mr. Flood. 

We have had, I think, some spectacular achievements in the training 
area. We have trained 1,170 new traffic-control employees at Okla- 
homa City. We have trained an additional 1,120 new employees in 
the work of maintaining our facilities. We have given training in 
more difficult duties to controllers numbering about 1 000; in main- 
tenance, the air navigation facilities area, some 700 employees, and 
an additional 743 employees i in the flight operations and airworthi- 
ness area. 

This totals well over 5,000 employees that we have actually trained 
in the last fiscal year, through the funds you have made available 
to us. 

CAA SERVES ALL USERS OF OUR AIR SPACE 


I would like to mention briefly the fact that our services in the 
CAA, of course, apply, as you well know, to all users of the airspace, 
and this brings a responsibility on our agency to closely coordinate 
with the milit: ary. I think the foremost example of this, Mr. Chair- 
man, is our work ‘with the Air Defense Command, and specific ally in 
the area which I know is of particular interest to Mr. Flood, the joint 
use of long-range radars. 

We have made some very significant inroads on this problem. [ 
will be pleased to go into it in greater detail. We have a chart which 
shows this. We will come to this in a few minutes. 

I am also pleased to report that our relationship with General Par- 
tridge, commander of the Air Defense Command, is excellent. We 
have worked out agreements for the joint operation of radar ap- 
proach control fac ‘ilities for both the Navy and Air Force, and I think 
real savings to the taxpayer and a much better operation will result. 

I was at Offutt Air Force Base on Monday and found out how 
successful this operation is. It is one of ours. 

In connection with the Strategic Air Command, I have worked per- 
sonally with General Power to be sure we are giving them the best 
service we can. He assures me it is. It is on an intensive training 
program and it has put more of a burden on our facilities than ever 
before, but we are able to meet it. 

The Tactical Air Command, we are also working closely with Gen- 
eral Wyland, and have been fortunate in getting their services in put- 
ting us in the Century series fighters. I have had rides on them, as 
well as 25 of our people, to expose us to this problem, which is a very 
serious one. We thank them for their cooperation. 

In the Navy and Army they have helped us by working toward the 
instrumentation of helicopters which we could not have done had it 
not been for their help. Mr. Rothschild commented on the close 
working relationship with the Airways Modernization Board. This 
of course is assured by the fact that Mr. Rothschild is a member. 

I personally work on a day-to- day basis with General Quesada 
because this is in my opinion a very important responsibility. 

We must cooperate wholeheartedly with the Airways Modernization 

soard. 
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COST PER PASSENGER MILE FOR FEDERAL AIRWAYS SERVICES 


To answer your point, Mr. Chairman, we have prepared some figures 
on the cost of the F ederal airways services exclusive of capitalization, 
which amount t nths of a cent per passenger-mile. 
In other words, how the camel that we render, the passenger who 
sits in an airplane, it costs approximately 0.3 cents, three-tenths of 
a cent for each passenger-mile. This is the figure you asked to have 
developed. 

Mr. Preston. For a year, or is that based on past appropriations? 

Mr. Pyxx. This is based on the cost of the Federal appropriations 
and regulations fund, is that correct ? 

Mr. Basnicur. This figure is based on the 1959 estimated obliga- 
tions, and assumes that we will have 31 billion air-carrier passenger- 
miles, in addition to which there will be passengers handled in general 
aviation that will amount to approximately 4 billion, so we are de: ling 
with 35 billion passenger-miles. We are applying to this considera- 
tion the total cost of the operation of the Federal airway system, 
allowing 38 percent of that cost to be attributed to a defense require- 
ment. That isin line with the airw ay user charge study. 

The remaining figure of cost then is divided by the number of 
passenger-miles and it results i in three-tenths of a cent per passenger- 
mile, the cost the Government is paying for this service. 

Mr. Preston. In other words, to assure the American traveling 
public, each individual passenger, that he can have a safe flight from 
the departure point to his destination, there comes out of the Federal 
Treasury three-tenths of 1 cent per passenger-mile to assure him of 
that safety ? 

Mr. Pytx. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. Is that true? 

Mr. Basnieut. That is true in this sense: That is the cost of the 
operation of the airways system. If we take the other cost of the 
safety program and the office of airports it raises this figure to approx- 
imately four-tenths—forty-three one-hundredths of a cent. 

Mr. Preston. Of 1 penny? 

Mr. Basnicur. Yes. 

Mr. Presron. Per passenger-mile. I think this latter figure is the 
correct one to use because these activities are rel: ited to making air 
travel safe. 

Mr. Basnieur. That is right. That is the total cost of CAA opera- 
tion for domestic programs excluding grants made for airports which 
is not considered part of our operating program. 

Mr. Pytr. I might also add, Mr. Chairman, to the point that Mr. 
Basnight made. This does include an interest and depreciation figure, 
this 0.48 cents that he referred to. In other words, it includes the cost 
of operating the airways, the cost of operating the flight operations 
and the airworthiness activity, and interest and depreciation on the 
capital equipment. 

Mr. Preston. So it approaches a half a cent per mile. 

Mr. Pyie. Per passenger-mile. 

Mr. Preston. Per passenger-miles, and if John Doe gets on a plane 
at Savannah, Ga., and goes to New York, a distance, I would say, of 
800 miles, out of the Treasury there has come—let’s say for the sake of 
figuring it out it is a thousand miles—$4.30 to insure his safe trip. 
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Mr. Pyze. That is right. 

Mr. Basnicur. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I asked for these figures in order to acquaint every- 
body with the fact that we are having to spend very large sums on a 
very essential governmental activity, the purpose of which is to as- 
sure the traveling public of America that when they step aboard an 
airplane that they are going to arrive at that destination safely. They 
have no need for worry or to be concerned or uncomfortable. This 
money is for the protection of the traveling public in America and it 
is the fastest growing type of transportation and is the method of 
transportation ‘of the future. It illustrates why these large sums that 
we have to appropriate are appropriated. That is the ultimate aim 
of what we are doing. 

This might be a good point to adjourn for lunch. We will recess 
until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 
We will resume the testimony of Mr. Pyle, CAA Administrator. 


INCREASES IN AVIATION 


Mr. Pyte. Mr. Chairman, I will not take much more time, because 
I am sure you want to get into the specifics but I would like to point 
out a couple of things and then show the members of the committee 
some charts that we have prepared which illustrate some of the areas 
that I think you will want to consider. 

The increases in the 1959 requirements that we have before us are 
geared in the first place to the anticipated increase in domestic air 
carrier passenger-miles from some 27.2 billion passenger-miles to 
about 30.5 billion in this fiseal year under consideration. 

I would point out to the committee that in many areas the railroads 
are abandoning passenger service and, of course, this will to some 
extent put a further load on the air transport and bus facilities. 

The hours flown in general aviation, which is the business and pri- 
vate pilot type of operation, we anticipate increasing from 10.7 mil- 
lion hours to about 11.2 million hours. I would point out in this area 
that we are—and I personally am quite concerned about the safety 
record in this area, and feel that improvement must take place in this 
area-—facing certain problems that we will discuss with you later. 

Itinerant aircraft operations will increase from about 17.1 million 
in 1957 to about 20.9 million, or almost 21 million operations in fiseal 
year 1959. Again, I point out that we anticipate the operations in the 
civil jet aircraft about this fall, which is earlier than we anticipated 
before. 

In summary, our appropriation request totals $438,700,000 in these 
principal areas: Oper ration and regulation we are requesting $230 
million, an increase of $48 million of which $15.8 million is to continue 
on a full-year basis the programs and services undertaken during the 
a rent year; $14.6 million for increased workload, and $17.8 million 

for operation and maintenance of new facilities. 

In the establishment of air-navigation facilities we are requesting 
$175 million, which is basically in line with the plan presented last 
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year, and it takes into account the current planning of requirements 
through 1963. 

Mr. Pye. For grants-in-aid for airports, we are requesting $50 
million as our estimate of our requirements to liquidate the contract 
authorization already granted. 

For the operation and maintenance of the Washington National 
Airport. we are requesting $2.5 million, and for the operation and 
maintenance of the airports in Alaska we are requesting $1,200,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity also to express 
my appreciation to you and the other smabach of the committee for 
the interest which all of you have taken throughout this year in what 
we are doing. I think this is exemplified by the tr ip that you and two 
members of the committee took to Oklahoma C ity. We were dis- 
appointed that other members found it impossible to come with us. 


AGENCY MORALE 


I would like to emphasize that the morale of our Agency is the 
highest that I have ever seen, and I think it is largely due to the 
feeling that the Congress is behind us in the work we are doing, and 
our people are just putting out a little bit better job than they have 
ever done before. I think you should know it, and the fact that it 
is due, in large measure, to your interest and support that this situa- 
tion prevails. 

I have been in 5 of our 6 regions, and I find everywhere the will to 
get a good job done just a little better than they have ever tried to 
before. 

I think that concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Pyle, one of the difficulties I think the Congress 
has had historically with the CAA appropriation is that aviation has 
been converted into such a technical operation that the layman has 
difficulty in fully comprehending the broad aspects of it, and the 
necessity for so many technical devices to aid navigation. Therefore, 
we have had to operate more on the basis of faith—faith in those 
charged with that responsibility. 

I think the committee has implicit = in you as an Administrator, 
and as evidenced by our action last year, we have undertaken to go 
along at a rate reasonably consistent wtith the forecast that you and 
your assistants have made of the needs of present and future aviation. 

Of course, conditions have changed very rapidly—much more rap- 
idly than any of us has anticip: ated—and as a result of those rapid 
changes we have no doubt spent a good deal of money that, as it turned 
out, maybe, was not unwise, but “perhaps of short use or the results 
of the money were of short use. 

But it certainly shall be our purpose to keep abreast of it without 
voing beyond what we think is a rate at which you can move. We do 
not want to get too enthusiastic and go at a rate which is too fast. 

You have less lag between the needs and the funds to meet the needs 
at this point than you have had in the history of civil aviation. 

Do you agree with that statement 
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Mr. Pyte. I concur wholeheartedly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. What was that statement, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Preston. I say they have less lag between the needs and the 
money to meet the needs than ever in the history of aviation, and the 
Congress is almost to the point where it is currently meeting every 
essential need of aviation. 

Mr. Horan. I think you should point out that there was some pretty 
confusing testimony given to this committee in previous years, and we 
did not know ex: actly what we were justifying. 

Mr. Preston. There has been some confusion in aviation as to what 
was best, and what was appropriate. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, Mr. Chairman, that is because of the physical 
limitations imposed upon Congress and the CAA by hardware. They 
are a long way away—a long way, and the industry is a long way and 
everybody is a long way—from being anywhere near what the situa- 
tion calls for, but you just cannot do too much about it. 

Mr. Preston. I take issue with that statement, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

Mr. Preston. We are not a long, long way away. 

Mr. Froop. Indeed we are. If you are talking about the advent of 
turboprop and jet-propelled aircraft within the next 3 or 4 years, you 
are 2 long way off, but you cannot help it, because as I understand it, 
the CAA people cannot get the hardw: are. 

Mr. Presron. You see, one difficulty is that we cannot look around 
the corner, but as far as we have been able to see we have in recent 
years brought the lag down to a reasonably close point. 

Mr. Fioop. As of today with the kind of aircraft we are operating 
with all the services, that statement “we are closer than we ever were” 
is correct, but we are a long way from being where we should be, even 
today, and a long way from where we should be tomorrow. We are 
nowhere near the goal. 

Mr. Preston. Of course, with reference to the jet age, we did not 
know exactly what the needs were going to be until that age was 
really born in civil aviation. 

Mr. Froop. You have it right now. 

The French are flying them and we will before Christmas this year. 

Mr. Preston. We are talking about American flights. 

Mr. Fioop. They are flying Ameri icans in them. 

Mr. Preston. The jet age is in the process of “labor” at the moment, 
and has not actually been born in civil aviation. 

Mr. Fioop. We cannot wait, Mr. Chairman, until we are presented 
with a fait accompli. Our job is to anticipate these needs. 

Mr. Preston. You have generated the question that was in no one’s 
mind but your own. 

Mr. Fioop. That is why it is important, then, sir. 

Mr. Preston. So, there is no argument. 

Mr. Fioop. We have not met this obligation of CAA: we are a long 
way from it. 

Mr. Preston. I am personally satisfied that this committee has done 
very well, indeed, as laymen dealing with a very complicated problem. 

Mr. Froop. That I agree with, but that is not the premise. 

Mr. Preston. We shall come to the premise later. 
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Mr. Pyuex. I would like to encourage, Mr. Chairman, you and the 
members of the committee any time to inspect our facilities in any 
way that would be convenient to meet your busy schedules. 

We are delighted to have that opportunity to show you what we 
are doing here in Washington, and other places, and 1 would hope 
that we could have you take us up on this invitation at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

VISIT TO NEW YORK CENTER 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Pyle, the next trip that I would like to see the 
subcommittee make is to go to New York and observe your traflic-con- 
trol center there. 

Mr. Pye. We will arrange it to suit the committee. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Rothschild referred to that, I believe, this morn- 
ing, and I think it would give us all some better idea of the problems 
concerning the control of aircraft in a saturated area. 

Of course, if we wanted to make it a brief trip, it could be done in 
1 day, on a Saturday, but it might be desirable to have an overnight 
trip. 

Mr. Roruscnitp. Mr. Chairman, if you will let us know the date 
or dates, we will make all the arrangements. 

Mr. Pytx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have some charts you want to show at this 
point, Mr. Pyle? 

Mr. Prix. Yes, sir; it will take only about 10 minutes. 

Mr. Preston. You may proceed. 

Mr. Pyte. Mr. Chairman, at the risk of taking a couple of minutes, 
I would like Mr. Harvey to show you these charts which furnish the 
framework for the discussion on these specific items. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, could we have a brief explanation of 
this data which has been furnished us, and will this be pertinent to the 
chart presentation ? 

Mr. Preston. We are coming to that. I just asked that it be dis- 
tributed to the committee members so that we might have time to be 
looking it over before we get to it. 


AIR PASSENGER FATALITIES 


Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, I should like by this chart to show the 
air passenger fatality rate per 100 million passenger-miles, and point 
out to the committee that since 1952—6 years, the rate has been less 
than 1 passenger fatality per 100 million miles and, compared to earlier 
time periods it is an outstanding improvement. 

Mr. Yares. What is the number of passengers killed in terms of 
numbers rather than passenger-miles for the same period of time 
the annual number, I guess, would be the way you would want to give it. 

Mr. Harvey I do not have the actual number here. 

Mr. Yares. Is it a lesser amount ? 

Mr. Harvey. It isa lesser amount; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Does this include privately operated aircraft ? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. 

Mr. Fuoop. And the automobiles include privately operated auto. 
mobiles ? 
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Mr. Harvey. That is correct, but this is scheduled, and the genera] 
aviation chart is the next one [indicating]. This chart shows the num- 
ber of fatalities, and number of major accidents to general aviation 
aircraft and is somewhat comparable to automobiles. The rate per 
10 million airplane-miles has declined also. The only thing we wish 
to point out is that the rate of decline has not been so fast as it has been 
for airlines, and it is in this area that Mr. Pyle has said that addi- 
tional effort is being made to bring the general aviation level of acci- 
dents down to the one now enjoyed by scheduled air traffic. 

Mr. Bow. Does this chart show an increase there between 1956 and 
195 7 2 4 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir; 1957 is slightly more than 1956, but the rate 
is not significantly different. 

Mr. Bow. What is the difference in the number of aircraft flying 
between 1956 and 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. Approximately the same, but the number of miles 
flown was greater in 1957 than in 1956. 

Mr. Horan. Do I understand that the first chart is for scheduled 
flights ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir; scheduled flights. 

Mr. Horan. And this is the total for all? 

This is unscheduled and scheduled ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. This is general aviation, and all flying except sched- 
uled airlines. 

Mr. Horan. Scheduled airlines are eliminated from this chart ? 

Mr. Harvey. That isright. The rate is improving and has improved 
since the early years, but there is decided ground for improvement. 

Mr. Froop. That includes private, nonskeds, and commercial non- 
skeds and cargo nonskeds, and so on ? 

Mr. Harvey. There is that facet, but basically, it is executive flying. 

Mr. Fioop. In what chart does the very large segment of nonse hed- 
uled commercial cargo and private craft appear f 

Mr. Harvey. It would be in this chart, sir [indicating]. 


FACETS OF GROWTH IN AVIATION 


There are several facets of growth in aviation, and I thought, 
quickly, we would go through them. 

The number of aircraft produced in 1949 was at a rate of 3,500, 
and has now grown to about 7,000 in 1957. 

Mr. Yates. Produced in the world ? 

Mr. Harvey. In the United States. These are aircraft produced 
within the United States. The green illustrates the numbers of air- 
craft, personal; the brown indicates the numbers of air carrier air- 
craft that have been produce ‘ed. 

In 1957 there were 550 air carrier aircraft, and 6,531 personal air- 
craft. 

Mr. Yares. Does this include military aircraft in any way ? 

Mr. Harvey. No,sir. 

Mr. YATEs. Not even the aircraft sold by the military to civilians 
for civilian use : 

Mr. wanton No, sir: these are aircraft produced and sold to 
civilians. 
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The story on licenses issued to airmen shows the same growth. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that figure include helicopters as well as conven- 
tional aircraft ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir; the helicopters would be personal or com- 
mercial, depending upon the ultimate use of the aircraft. 


INCREASES IN NUMBER OF LICENSES 


The number of licenses issued to airmen by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration was nearly 150,000 in 1957, compared to some 80,000 
to 90,000 in prior years. There was a 59-percent increase between 
1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Preston. I think that prompts the question as follows: Have 
you relaxed your requirements to any degree ? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. 

Mr. Presron. How can you account for such a difference in 1 year ? 
For instance, look at the rate of climb in 1955. In 1957 you have a 
steep incline in number. There must be some reason for that. 

Mr. Pyxe. This is increased use of airplanes primarily—perhaps 
Mr. Keeley could answer that, but I think it shows up primarily in 
the pilot category- student pilots. 

Mr. Kerrey. That is right; it is in the student-pilot category. We 
have been unable to really pinpoint why there was such an upswing. 
It did come to a terrific peak, and then started slowly coming back 
down in the first months of 1958, but there was a rather abrupt up- 
turn in this area. 

Mr. Preston. It looks to me as if there would be some explanation 
for it, whether it is in the field of CAP or flying clubs, or something 
similar. 

Mr. Kereiey. One thing that could attribute to that peak was that 
the ROTC programs were just about being completed or, rather, had 
gotten in motion, and these people were graduated from these ¢ lasses 
and that brought on quite an upsurge in the number of certificates 
issued. 

Mr. Pyzte. The ROTC graduate at the conclusion of his course is 
entitled to a private pilot’s certificate, but that would not account: 
this is just a growth in the use of the airplane. It is hard to account 
for it. It just happens. 


AIR CARRIER FLEET 


Mr. Harvey. There are nearly 2,000 aircraft now in the scheduled 
air carrier fleet. Interestingly enough, there were 25 single-engines, 
and the question is “what are they”? They are, of course, helicopters. 

Not only has there been an increase in the number of aircraft, but 
there has been a change in the composition of aircraft fleet basically 
from a DC-3 and DC-4 to a modern, 2-engine and 4-engine aircraft. 
In 1957, the 4-engine aircraft are significantly greater in number 
than are the 2-engine aircraft. 

Of course, the jets will be here this fall, which will further accentu- 
ate this continuing change in the composition of the aircraft fleet. 

Mr. Fioop. What does it indica te with reference to helicopters ? 

Mr. Harvey. We have around 25 helicopters or single-engine air- 
craft used by scheduled air carriers. 
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Mr. Froop. That is all? 

Mr. Harvey. That is all of record, as of the end of 1957. 

Mr. Frioop. It looks as though it did not catch on? 

Mr. Harvey. It has caught on considerably, but not as quickly as 
many people had hoped it would. 

Mr. Horan. That is mostly commuter service; is it not! 

Mr. Harvey. The scheduled aircr: . are primarily used in flights 
in Los Angeles, Chicago, and New York from point to point and 
carrying mail, passengers, and performing a variety of services. 

I think an cutst: nding example of interest to the committee is the 
volume of itinerant operations handled by the Federal airways sys 
tem, as shown by this chart [indicating]. 

In 1957 the CAA had over 17 million itinerant operations, that is, 
flights engaged in interstate air commerce or interstate operations, 
compared to something like 8 million in 1950. The rate of growth 
has been a steep one and it has occurred in all phases—military, gen- 
eral aviation, and air carrier. This pattern of growth from 1950 to 
1957 gives us confidence that our estimate for ‘future years is both 
conservative and reasonable. The dotted line indicates our forecast. 
The 1957 actual is directly on the trend line. 


INCREASE IN INSTRUMENT APPROACHES 


An interesting example of the instrument flight rule capacity in- 
crease of our system has been the terrific jump in its ability to handle 
instrument flight rule air traffic. CAA actually had a 37 percent in- 
crease in instrument approaches between 1956 and 1957. 

I think it is interesting to note that the number of military instru- 
ment approaches in 1957 was nearly equal to all kinds of instrument 
approaches in 1950. Furthermore, these instrument approaches do 
not include special services that the Federal airway system renders 
to special missions of the military. 

Mr. Preston. Does not that indicate that there is a greater amount 
of equipment available for instrument approaches to ‘be made? 

Mr. Roruscnitp. That is right. 

Mr. Pyrtr. This is one of the reasons for the increase. The in- 
creased capability of the system is reflected in increased traffic, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Froop. Does it also indicate a change of weather patterns? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir; I would not say so. This is too strong an 
increase to be due to a weather variation. 

Mr. Foon. In a bad year? 

This has been a bad year. 

Mr. Preston. The main thing it emphasizes is that there is a large 
number of approaches made without instruments that shonld have 
been made under instruments if the facilities had been available. 

Mr. Harvey. Now that the facilities are available, we have been 
PN) 

Mr. Pyte. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to point out 
1 fact on both of these last 2 charts: The yellow line is general aviation, 
and you will note the terrific increase. The others are almost straight 
up, but this is really almost vertical. This is one of our problem areas 
because these general aviation operators could well, if they are not 
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properly trained and supervised, compromise the system for the other 
users, and this is an area of responsibility that concerns us greatly. 


EXPLANATION OF INSTRU MENT APPROACH 


Mr. Presron. In a nutshell, and very briefly, tell us for the record 
what an instrument approach is. 

Mr. Pyxe. An instrument approach is an approach in which the 
pilot has to establish his position and maintain the altitude of his 
airplane by reference to instruments insofar as his navigation and 
flying the airplane is concerned. It occurs primarily, of course, in 
bad weather. 

Now in certain instances he will be on instruments in bad weather 
conditions throughout the course of his trip, but will break out at 
the end, and perhaps will make the final approach to the airport under 
visual-contact conditions. 

Mr. Preston. If he remains on instruments, you have another term 
for it. If he stays on instruments until he actually touches down 

Mr. Pyte. This is an instrument approach. 

Mr. Preston. Is that an ILS landing? 

Mr. Pyie. Yes, sir; that is the final step of the instrument ap- 
proach—that will be the use of the instrument-landing system to line 
himself up and proceed down the glide path onto the surface of the 
runway. 

Mr. Preston. Will you please explain the difference between an 
ILS landing and a GCA landing? 

Mr. Pye. The ILS landing will follow basically right down to the 
surface of the runway. The GCA, or as we have defined it in the 
CAA—the precision-approach landing, using the precision-approach 
radars which will come up in our discussion—is where the operator 
at the scopes instructs the pilots as to what direction and the angle 
of descent toward the runway and in this manner the pilot, if possible, 
then follows the instructions and can effect a safe landing under all 
weather conditions. 

Mr. Preston. On an ILS landing, other than general information 
from the control tower to the ground, the pilot receives no instructions 
as to his approach ¢ 

Mr. Prix. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. He relies purely upon instruments on his instrument 
panel ? 

Mr. Pyie. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. Is that true upon contact with the runway? You are 
on your own when you get down that far, are you not ? 

Mr. Prix. He follows the guides down to the runway under our 
present system, and we have certain minimums. 

Mr. Yares. I am still not clear on this, Mr. Chairman. In one in- 
stance the pilot lands his plane through instruments. 

Mr. Pytx. Through instruments—through the use of the instru- 
ments; yes. 

Mr. Yates. The second explanation of the second method that you 
explained to the chairman was the method that you call the precision 
approach, and that is done vocally ? 
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Pyrite. That is done by instructions over the radio to the pilot, 
and the operator giving the instructions, using a radar, shows the 
airplane headed toward the runway, and its altitude with respect to 
the runway. 

Mr. Yares. Is this as good as the first ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. No. 

Mr. Yares. Particularly, in an area like New York where you have 
such heavy traffic. 

Mr. Pyrite. We have both, Mr. Yates, in the New York area, one 
to back up the other, for two reasons: First, we monitor the ILS ap- 
proach in many instances, and often at the pilot’s request. 

Secondly, if the ILS for some reason was inoperative due to main- 
tenance or something else, we have the facilities—the precision ap- 
peers th radars. It is an additional safety device, and the military 
the Navy spec ifically—uses the GCA rather than the ILS for certain 
reasons. They cannot use ILS on a carrier basically. So they are 
training on GCA. 

Mr. Froop. Why are you confusing us more than we are already 
confused ? 

Mr. Preston. I am not confused at all. 

Mr. Fioop. Wait until I finish the statement : 

Why do you say PAR instead of GCA? You have been teach 
ing us GCA for 10 years, and just about the time we get acquainted 
with GCA, now you call it PAR for no reason I can think of. 

Mr. Pyze. In the appropriation request it shows as PAR, and I 
thought to tie it into our appropriation, I should use the proper 
term. 

Mr. Fioop. GCA sounded good for a long time. 

Mr. Yates. Which should we use now, GCA or PAR? 

Mr. Pye. It is immaterial to me, sir. 

Mr. Yares. Inasmuch as we reached a turning point at this time, 
shall we now use PAR? 

Mr. Pye. This is the difference: We use it in the CAA, and 
shows that way in the appropriation. 

Mr. Yates. With respect to that chart, does that chart mean that 
every one of those landings included in that statistic was by instru- 
ment, and that the pilot did not talk at all or use a visual method of 
landing? 

Mr. Harvey. It includes both types of instrument approaches. 
Whether made by PAR or by ILS, or it is made by both. 


PRECISION APPROACH RADAR 


Mr. Yates. PAR is not necessarily an instrument landing; is it? 

Mr. Pyrex. Yes, sir; it has to be. 

Mr. Harvey. You can use it. 

Mr. Yares. I thought the PAR was instructional landing. 

Mr. Rorucuip. It isa different set of instruments. 

Mr. Yarrs. You have a chap at the control tower who is looking 
at his radar screen and telling the pilot just what is happening to 
his plane? This is an instrument landing also; is it not? 

Mr. Pyrex. Yes, sir: it is, for the reason—— 

Mr. Yares. I thought the instrument landing was coming down 
along the glide path, and into the airport, through the instruments, 
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and that this was technically an instrument landing rather than the 
vocal approach where somebody is talking to him as to how to come 
in. 

Mr. Pyte. Mr. Chairman, I think I can explain this to Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Presron. Go ahead. 

Mr. Pyze. It is an instrument landing in this respect: The pilot 
san only maintain the proper attitude of his airplane—the safe atti- 
tude—by reference to instruments. It is an instrument flight. Now, 
I would be delighted, Mr. Yates, if when you have a few moments 
to take you down and do both types of these landings for you and you 
‘an see exactly the difference. 

Mr. Yates. I am familiar with both, but the point that I was seek- 
ing to make, or what I had assumed, was that an instrument landing 
was one in which the instrument appears on the pilot’s control panel 
and he sees whether he is on the glide pattern or not, and that glide 
path instrument takes him right onto the runway. 

I would not consider the vocal instruction from a control tower 
operator as being the same type of landing this is, but apparently it is. 

Under that sort of definition is not every landing an instrument 
landing ? 

Mr. Roruscump. May I say something, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Preston. Surely. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. In the sense in which we are using it now an in- 
strument landing isa generic term for everything which is not a visual 
landing. 

Mr. Yares. Every landing is an instrument landing for a com- 
mercial plane; is it not? 

Mr. Roruscnip. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Except you supply all airplanes with instruments. 

Mr. Pyxx. I think I see your point when you refer to “instructions.” 
I am talking about the instructions issued ‘by the radar controller as 
against those that are issued by the airport control tower. The radar 
controller is in a separate facility, and usually in a different room 
and he is talking to the pilot and watching his progress down his 
radarscope ; whereas, the control tower operator is also issuing in- 
structions, but is dinendiae only upon his ability to actually see the 
aircraft. 

Mr. Yates. It is confusing to me, but is not this confusing to a pilot 
also to have two people bringing him in? 

Mr. Pye. No, sir; they are closely coordinated through telephone 
service and listening to each other talk. 

Mr. Yarers. To go back to my original question, and to this chart: 

Certainly your people in the control tower are looking at their radar- 
scopes in order to find out whether the pilot is landing properly for 
every kind of a landing. 

Mr. Pyxe. If the weather is good, they are not getting radar instrue- 
tions; they are merely depending upon the tower operator to tell them 
that it is safe to enter the traffic pattern and proceed along. 

Mr. Yarrs. And then he lands just on his own, by what he can see? 

Mr. Pye. That is right, sir, and he gets instructions as to the run- 
way, the wind, and so forth. 

Mr. Yarrs. That is interesting. I did not know that. I thought 


they all came in on the glide pattern and followed it as it appears on 
their instruments. 
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Mr. Pyxe. If the weather is good, and also they may want to land 
on a different runway than the instrument landing system runway. 

Mr. Yates. That explains it. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. I am glad you asked that question. I think it would 
help us all to understand it. 

A few years ago we all went out and saw what they had, but as I 
have looked at these cockpits in the last year or two, or very recently, 
there have been some wonderful improvements which we have not yet 
had a chance to fully understand. 

For instance, the radar is worth seeing now, in the cockpit. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you see that picture in the Washington Post this 
morning which showed the new visual television screen? Even you 
and I can fly on that. 

Mr. Yares. You said that sometimes he does not land on the instru- 
ment runway. What does he do in bad weather if he cannot land on 
the instrument runway ? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. He does not land. 

Mr. Pyne. Mr. Rothschild is correct. If the situation is such that 
he cannot land within certain standards on the instrument runway, he 
he must proceed to his alternate. 

Under certain conditions he can make an approach to what we call a 
circling minimum which enables him to come down to a certain alti- 
tude and then he proceeds to line himself up with the appropriate run- 
way under the specific wind conditions. I am not sure that I have 
answered your question. 

Mr. Yates. You have. However, I do not know why we do not 
have instruments at every runway. 

Mr. Preston. That is a matter of money. That is what we are 
trying to deal with. 

That provokes this question, Mr. Pyle: Why can you not bring an 
aircraft in on a runway through radar or precision approach simply 
by imparting the data to the pilot that you get over the radarscope 
regardless of whether he is on the runway for the instrument landing 
system or not ? 

Mr. Pye. In the case of the precision approach radar, it requires 
very precise alinement in order to be sure that the target on the radar 
is coming right down the pattern. Now, in most instances, it is 
alined withthe ILS runway. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Keerery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I see, now. [ have it. That is the important 
thing—lining him up with the runway ? 

Mr. Pyrite. We cannot move him around. That requires very pre- 
cise sighting. 

Mr. Preston. Let us go on with the chart presentation. We are 
not making the progress I had hoped we aa make. 

Mr. Harvey. I should like to point out that, based upon the rate of 
growth from 1950 to 1957, there has been a great increase in instru- 
ment approaches. There were 1.1 million in 1957 and we forecast 
there will be 3.1 million in 1970. It appears now that this figure is 
justified. 

In fact, 1957 is very definitely above our trend line, but we are keep- 
ing to our trend line for estimating at the present time. 

The Federal air ways plan for 1959 to 1963 is basically the same as 
the one you received last year with the major programs being 
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VORTAC, long-range radars, terminal area radars, ILS, and the 
center program. 

Mr. Yates. Whatever happened to DME? 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LONG-RANGE RADAR 


Mr. Harvey. The 1959 establishment program is concentrated in 
VORTAG, long-range radar, and terminal area radars. 

I think this chart is of interest as it shows the location of long-range 
‘adars because it does show the degree of cooperation between the 
Defense Department and the CAA. 

Perhaps Mr. Pyle would like to comment upon this. 

Mr. Pyie. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately my glasses are not too 
good, and I cannot read the figures on the chart very well, but in our 
1957 and 1958 programs we have 22 radars depicted there, of which 
11 are military radars which we are using with the military, and 11 
are our radars that the military are using. So, we have a 50-50 split in 
the 22 radars. 

Now, our program for 1959 includes 16 radars, of which 13 will be 
joint use. In other words, all but three will be joint use with the mili- 
tary, and this is in line with the committee’s wishes which we have 
tried to reflect in that plan. 


DEFENSE-COMMERCE AGREEMENTS ON JOINT USE OF CERTAIN FACILITIES 


Mr. Bow. Do you have an agreement with the Defense Department 
on this use 4 

Mr. Pyte. Yes, sir; we have an agreement with the Air Defense 
Command and also have an agreement that was effected between the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of Commerce relating to the 
joint use of certain facilities. 

Mr. Bow. That was done at the suggestion of some members of this 
committee ? 

Mr. Pye. That is correct, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. I think, Mr. Chairman, it might be well to put that in the 
record. I think that isa pretty good agreement. 

Mr. Preston. Is there any reason why it should not go into the 
record ? 

Mr. Yates. What is the agreement ? 

Mr. Pyxe. I submit it for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Flood was pretty much responsible for this, I think, 
and it is a good thing that we have it. 

Mr. Fioop. We were just talking about that: indeed it is. 

(The agreement referred to follows :) 


AGREEMENT RELATING TO JOINT USE OF CERTAIN FACILITIES BY THE DEPARTMENT 
oF COMMERCE AND THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


It is becoming increasingly clear that there are certain basic similarities in 
the processes essential to an effective semiautomatic air traffic control system 
and a semiautomatic air defense system. Bach requires (1) surveillance, (2) 
data processing, (3) situation display, (4) communications (ground to ground 
and ground to air), (5) identification, (6) operating personnel, and (7) human 
decision. 
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It is equally clear, however, that effective air-traffic control and air-defense 
systems must each normally maintain their separate identities, individual func- 
tional integrity and separate management. The management of air traffic by 
the Department of Commerce, an appropriate function of that Department, ex- 
cept for military necessities, is essential to commercial and private aviation and 
the Military Establishment. 

It is also clear that the facilities essential to air-traffic control and air-defense 
are comprehensive, highly complex and costly—facilities that are costly to de- 
velop, costly to produce, and costly to operate. The facilities and equipment 
essential to each function are, in some instances, complementary, in others 
duplicating, while still in others, unique to each. 

The objective of this agreement is avoidance of duplicating facilities, equip- 
ment, and overlapping functions; increased capability of each function; and, 
an air-traffic control system functionally compatible with the Nation’s defense 
facilities in peace and war. 

It is mutually agreed, to this end, by the Department of Commerce and the 
Department of Defense that each will make its respective surveillance, data 
processing, situation display, communications, and identification processes and 
facilities mutually and fully available for the early attainment of the objective 
above. 


It is also mutually agreed that the Airways Modernization Board will initiate 
and conduct a vigorous program of systems analysis, common equipment design 
and experimentation to define more precisely where and how this free exchange, 
each to the other, can be practically applied. 

SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Department of Commerce. 
DonALD A. QUARLES, 
Department of Defense. 

JANUARY 9, 1958. 

Mr. Pye. Real progress has been made in this area. I would like 
to commend Mr. Tippets, particularly, for the determined dedicated 
efforts he has made in this area, he and his men. 

Mr. Harvey. I should like to indicate that the growth in person- 
ne]—— 


ATRPORT SURVEILLANCE RADAR 


Mr. Preston. Just a minute. In order that we are fully conversant 
with these terms, does airport surveillance radar mean that radar used 
in precision approaches ? 

Mr. Pye. The airport surveillance radar is a radar that has a range 
of approximately 30 miles and it is not the precision approach radar. 

Mr. Froop. But they still call it airport surveillance radar? 

Mr. Pytr. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Is it almost infallible at 30 miles? 

Mr. Pyte. Yes. It is from this radar that the operator then turns 
the airplane in the instrument 'nding system. 

Mr. Harvey. The final chart merely reflects that the rate of employ- 
ment has been less than the rate of growth in traffic, and our employ- 
ment level would indicate that CAA is getting more and more 
personnel productivity. 

Mr. Froop. I do not know what that means. What did you say? 

Mr. Bow. That they had too many employees in the past. 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. 

Mr. Pytre. The total use of the airspace has been at a greater rate 
of increase than has our employment. 

Mr. Froop. IT thought you meant employment of facilities, hard- 
ware. You mean bodies, people ? 


Mr. Pyte. Yes. 








INCREASE IN TRAFFIC 


Mr. Yates. Have any of your charts indicated the increase in air 
traffic over last year ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. We have a series of charts, 

Mr. Yates. That does not indicate the increase in traffic? 

Mr. Harvey. This is the chart on itinerant aircraft operations, 
which shows an increase from 15.1 million in 1956 to over 17 million 
in 1957. 

Mr. Yares. I had the impression that chart indicated the number 
of instrument landings. 

Mr, Pye. This is 1956 and this is 1957 in each category [indicating 
on chart. | 

Mr. Yares. In the amount of increase in commercial traffic ? 

Mr. Pyue. This is itinerant. 

Mr. Yares. What does itinerant mean ? 

Mr. Pye. Military, general aviation, and air carrier. This is 
point-to-point traffic between any 2 cities. The increase is the blue 
line. 

Mr. Harvey, There were 6.6 million air carrier aircraft operations 
in 1956. There are 7,100,000 in 1957. 

Mr. Yates. You had a million more flights in 1957? 

Mr. Harvey. No, from 6.6 million to 7.1 million, something over 
a half million increase in air carrier aire raft operations at CA Ay tower 
airports. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that very much ? 

Mr. Harvey. It is 8 percent. 


SATURATION OF AIRPORTS 


Mr. Yarrs. How do you get them in? I have the impression that 
the load for the last few years has been so heavy that you could not 
increase the number of flights in certain communities. 

Mr. Pyte. This is on a nationwide basis, Mr. Yates. There are 
some of the areas of which you speak and others that have additional 
capability, but if it had not been for the help this committee and 
Congress has given us, the picture would not be as shown on these 
charts. We have these additional facilities which have helped the 
situation. 

Mr. Firoop. Do you have any big airports that are actually sat- 
urated in your opinion ¢ 

Mr, Pyie. I would like to answer your question in this way, Mr. 
Flood. We have airports at which the traffic is such that we cannot 
handle it at the rate at which they would like to get into those air- 
ports. It is saturated as far as service to the public, but there is 
no safety factor involved. I want to make that clear. 

Mr. Horan. At Midway we had to wait 10 minutes before we couid 
get off. 

Mr. Prue. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop, Will you provide for the record, in your best opinion, 
how many airports of all classes have reached the point of saturation 
as you mean it. 

Mr. Pyie. I will make an attempt to do so. 

Mr. Fioop. Not now, but for the record. 
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Mr. Prix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yares. I do not understand your answer to Mr. Flood. You 
said they are saturated from a service angle but not from a safety 
angle. How do you draw the distinction? I would have thought 
if they were saturated the primary reason was from the standpoint of 
safety. 

Mr. Pye. This becomes a little technical, Mr. Yates, but I will 
try to make my answer more intelligible. There are more airplanes 
than can land at the rate at which they would like to land. This, in 
my opinion, is saturation. However we do not let them land at that 

rate. When there are too many trying to land we keep them circling 
until they can land according to our safety criteria. There is no 
compromise on safety, but there results inadequate service to the pub- 
lic in that they are being delayed in order to ensure safety. 

Mr. Yates. Is there any danger that exists when planes circle? 

Mr. Prix. No, because we have them under surveillance to be sure 
there will be no danger. 

Mr. Yates. Even if there is mist or fog? 

Mr. Pyte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Since we have covered so many things of a general 
nature I think we will move into operation and regulation. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH AIR FORCE 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I think it is important, at least for my 
purposes, I am not at all satisfied with your statements on the rela- 
tionship with SAC, TAC, and CONUS operations. Suppose you fur- 
nish for the record a memorandum dealing with SAC—I am es- 
pecially concerned about SAC now—but in view of the fact that this 
Congress appropriated in a supplemental appropriation bill $1.3 bil- 
lion and much of it was for the Air Force, just a couple months ago, 
for the dispersal of SAC by wings, a base per wing, and the President 
has sent up to us now and on Friday of this week a subcommittee 
will consider a supplemental bill for additional B-52’s and ae 
SAC bases—this is all underway. The first part I mentioned i 
actually being let under contract. You know the use of a SAC bees 
complex ? 

Mr. Pye. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And more and more we are pushing vast SAC opera- 
tional complexes as we increase the SAC wings. I do not want to state 
on the record the number there will be, but I think you and I know. 
So, as of this calendar year and approaching the fiscal year that this 
subcommittee here is discussing today, directing your attention to 
that part of your original statement this morning which dealt with 
SAC and TAC—we cannot eliminate TAC, so let us leave it in—and 
CONUS relationships—I do not want to monopolize the time of this 
committee on CAA and its relationships with SAC, TAC, and CONUS 
commands—but can you prepare for insertion at this point in the 
record—and I trust your judgment—responsible sid responsive 





memorandums dealing with these problems other than the casual 

statements you made this morning, as far as security will permit? 
Mr. Pyze. I will be glad to do so. However, without in any way 

disagreeing with you, I “would s say the relationships are at the highest 
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level and with the best intent to reach the problems of which you speak. 

Mr. Froop. I do not mean that at all. I am trying to keep, as we 
did last year very effectively—you and this committee did a good job 
last year in maintaining your identity. Please in the record of this 
subcommittee maintain your integrity and your identity as CAA with 


reference to your relationships with TAC, SAC, and CONUS. You 
know what I mean? 


Mr. Pyur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Believe me, you have a problem. 
Mr. Prix. We shall do so. 

(The information requested follows :) 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CAA AND THE MILITARY 


The CAA and the several commands of the Department of Defense having ex 
tensive air operations are working closely together in the interest of ac bicving 2 a 
common civil/military system of air traffic control and aids to air navigation. 
This effort is in line with the legislation establishing the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, 

There is an extensive military requirement for use of airspace, and this 
Agency’s efforts are directed toward providing for this with a minimum impact 
on the airspace requirements for civil use. Implementation of this objective is 
accomplished by establishing a close working relationship at all organizational 
levels between the military and the CAA. In addition, the planning and use of 
equipments, such as radar, are coordinated between this Agency and the military 
in order that maximum joint use may be made of all equipments. Importantly, 
many defense requirements related to the identity of aircraft and the protection 
of key defense areas is accomplished by the CAA traffic control system and com- 
munications facilities that are used to relay identifying data to the military. 
Some of the services performed by the CAA are accomplished through use of funds 
made available by the military. 

The Administrator of CAA is frequently in contact with the commanding 
officers of the Air Defense Command, the Strategic Air Command, and the 
Tactical Air Command; the directors of the CAA’s primary programs are in 
day-to-day liaison with their counterparts in these several commands; CAA 
regional offices are in continuing liaison with military area commanders; and 
CAA field facility chiefs, including air route traffic control centers and airport 
traffic control towers, have a close working relationship with military 
commanders. 

No attempt will be made to list all the specific CAA services to and relation- 
ships with the military, but some of the more important ones are listed below to 
indicate the role and the scope of CAA activities in the defense of our Nation. 
Each item is essential to the proper functioning of military aeronautics. 


base 


Air Defense Command 


CAA identifies for the Air Defense Command and furnishes position reports 
on aircraft in the traffic control system, including those entering virtually any 
part of the United States. This service enables the ADC radar stations to 
identify any aircraft not operating in accordance with CAA security rules. 

The CAA has placed air defense liaison officers at each air division and at the 
Air Defense Command Headquarters in Colorado Springs, Colo., to assist in 
utilizing CAA services. These men coordinate CAA’s day-by-day flight plan data 
and represent the CAA in formulation of any special procedures reauired to 
facilitate fighter/interceptor operations and other air defense activities 

CAA and ADC have had an agreement to permit expeditious departure of air- 
craft ordered to intercept unidentified aircraft. The introduction of the Century 
series fighter/interceptor aircraft required it to be modified with the addition 
of more comprehensive procedures. An agreement has been developed which 
will entail the designation of restricted areas at each base; the area will be 
under the control of the local CAA air traffic facility to ensure that no other 
aircraft are in the area when aircraft depart on air defense missions. 

CAA and ADC developed the SCATER plan, which was approved by the Secre- 
taries of Defense and Commerce. This plan provides for extraordinary measures 
during an air-defense emergency. As the implementation of the SCATER plan, 
after being ordered by Air Defense, depends completely on CAA actions, periodic 
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tests are conducted to ensure that the plan can be fully implemented. Tests 
involve many Civil and military installations. Tests are evaluated and necessary 
corrective action is initiated by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Strategic and tactical air commands 

Many of the Strategic Air Command’s missions involve flight of a number of 
aircraft. CAA has developed procedures to provide for their expeditious han- 
dling with minimum interference to other users of the airspace. To provide 
these services, CAA established a central altitude reservation facility at Kansas 
City, Mo., which receives requests for altitude reservations, coordinates them 
with other air traffic control facilities in the United States and Canada, resolves 
conflicts, and issues approval up to 10 days or more in advance of the operation. 

In order to expedite the handling of air-traffic information, primarily military, 
between the United States and European countries, CAA established service unit 
(Gateway) at New York to coordinate, route, and expedite information on air- 
craft operating to or from Europe. 
United States Navy 

CAA and the United States Navy have developed an agreement to provide at 
one naval air station for the expeditious departure of aircraft on antisubmarine 
warfare missions. Such aircraft are required to proceed without delay to 
investigate reports of unidentified submarines or surface vessels, and to effect 
destruction of hostile vessels. This agreement will be expanded to include 
additional naval air stations. 


GRADE STANDARDS STUDY 


Mr. Preston. Last year we spoke to you in the hearings about 
your undertaking a study or review of grade standards for control- 
lers and similar persons having direct control over and responsibility 
for the safety of aircraft at airports and in flight. Has such a study 
been made? 

Mr. Prue. That has been a continuing study. I would like Mr. 
Thomas to give you the details. He is more familiar with that than 
1 am. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, we have been quite active on that 
problem and still are. We have had field personnel from various facil- 
ities come in and work on this subject. Two weeks ago we flew some 
of the Civil Service Commission people around to see some facilities, 
and next week our own personnel and the Civil Service Commission 
representatives will meet to finally determine the new standards. We 
are very hopeful of the outcome. 

Mr. Pye. I would like to amplify 1 point. The biggest problem 
has been one of education of the Civil Service Commission, and we 
have now established a much more satisfactory relationship with the 

Civil Service Commission than has ever existed before. We believe 
this will pay dividends. 

Mr. Preston. I am glad to hear that because the committee was 
concerned about that. 


AVAILABILITY OF HARDWARE 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I have one other question. 
Do you have any more trouble in executing your program with the 
money we give you because there is a hardware bottleneck? Is there 
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any serious bottleneck on hardware? Can you get what you want? 

Mr. Tirrets. No, sir, we do not have a bottleneck. The items we 
presented to you last year and will present today are available and 
in production. I think that is evidenced by the fact we have executed 
600 contracts with industry for a variety of items and over 200 have 
been completed and the remaining 400 are all on schedule with the 
exception of ten or twelve that are in small delays. So there is no 
bottleneck. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. 


OPERATION AND REGULATION 


Program and financing 


— 
| 1957 actual | 1958estimate| 1959 estimate 





Program by activities: 


1. Federal airways.___._- _------------------| $117, 976, 588 | $159, 638,000 | $204, 850, 000 
2. Flight operations and airworthiness....-..___.__- --| 14,944, 678 18, 252, 350 20, 898, 000 
ae ee putea ashieaiinedie -| 3, 330, 650 3, 857, 450 4, 342, 000 
TE Civ occ cttauhitinacessa nde stasinen es 36, 251, 866 181, 747, 800 230, 000, 000 

Financing: | 
Unobligated balance no longer available... a | 552, 134 Tg eae 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)............. | 136, 804, 000 181, 747, 800 230, 000, 000 

| 


“Ly ere ae eo aD Bie 





Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions picts aantadetaleamate 18, 971 22, 900 28, 182 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ...-- aniaaecnh 285 209 180 
Average number of all employees. -_-.........--.-.--- eikihes 16, 226 20, 872 25, 453 
Number of employees at end of year....................-.---- 18, 742 22, 676 28, 043 
Average GS grade and salary. 8.4 $5,764 | 88 $5,931 | 8.9 $5, 891 
Average grade and salary established by act of Oct. 15, 1949 

(49 U. 8S. C. 421)_- oie ‘ eal $20, 000 $20, 000 $20, 000 
Average sal: ary of ungraded positions____-  aichinlcbdaaenaatinicabaaiaibandl $5, 230 $5, 311 $5, 204 


01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions. ieee iene al ee $91, 752,620 | $117, 236,344 | $144,016, 769 
Positions other than perm: MM nce said 905, 187 849, 266 705, 139 





Other personal services- --.---- ee 9, 010, 952 9, 570, 319 10, 264, 593 
Total personal services... .-- ities eek | 101, 668, 759 127,655,929 | 154, oa, 501 
A a ieee nodatanbinl intdsimm tenia 5, 694, 869 8, 330, 186 | 11, 729, 983 
03 Transportation of things Sauniee an ; wails 1, 443, 862 1, 972, 681 22 277, 974 
04 Communication services .-.....-- a “a iol 9, 604, 972 15, 380, 083 18, 773, 336 
06 Rents and utility services...................-«...... | 4, 057, 448 5, 088, 728 | 9, 360, 156 
06 Printing and reproduction..__..__- paikcacin Uatepbeneiamaniic’ 503, 027 443, 176 | 484, 580 
07 Other contractual services. id de nine ida | 3, 523, 055 3, 765, 108 6, 538,014 
Services performed by other agencies __...--. sao | 52, 416 43: 481, 900 
08 Supplies and materials... Lioipsentn otthonleds 7, 028, 044 8, 043, 7 | 11, 122, 027 
09 Equipment---- beh seitectad wh a aon 2, 430, 779 3, 504, 345 5, 228, 884 
10 Lands and structures --- ina = 462, 687 en aie 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... -- neininenive 40, 532 7, 473, 310 | 9, 374, 494 
13 Refunds, awards, and indenMities................. pawl 47,629 |...... ed 
eet Oy IE Is oss co cancntaddatieinccnandabssunn a 44, 633 53, 205 | 55, 492 
I asian ncninciitndee kota toicaceeesaagnaans "136, 602,712 | 182, 142, 720 | 280, 413, 341 
Deduct quarters ‘and subsistence chs urges. ita ack nal 350, 846 394, 929 | 412, 341 
ee ES ee ee cabineadiin | 136, 251, 866 181, 747, 800 | 230, 000, 000 


24676—58——_9 
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Mr. Preston. The next item we will consider is “Operation and 
regulation” under CAA. That is found on page 20 of the committee 
print and beginning at page 210 of the justifications. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 
At this point we will insert pages 210 through 212 of the justifica- 
tions. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1958 (regular bill) _........._.--- : - $181, 747,800 $181, 747, 800 
Deduct: Leases transferred to GSA._____-- 40, 291 40, 291 
Base for 1959- : 181, 707, 509 


Net difference—1959 over 1958: 





Requirements Difference 

* increase 

or de- 

1958 ad- 1959 esti { crease ( 

justed mate 
Federal airways_-.. $159, 460, 209 | $204, 850,000 | +$45, 389, 791 
Flight operations and airworthiness. 18, 382, 350 20, 808, 000 +2, 425, 650 
Airports... ...<...- 3, 864, 950 4, 342, 000 | +477, 050 
Gross requirements 181, 707,509 | 230, 000, 000 +48, 292, 491 48, 292, 491 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1959_._- aaa ; aes osecewlakuc. a. eee 
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Mr. Preston. This is a request in the amount of $230 million, an 
increase of $48,292,491 over fiscal 1958. Who is to make the general 
presentation on this? 

Mr. Pytz. Mr. D. D. Thomas. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Thomas, will you make a brief statement on this 
item ¢ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. D. D. Tuomas. Yes,sir, Mr. Chairman. 

The gross increase is shown on page 210 as $48,292,491. The in- 
crease 1s principally in the Federal airways area, an increase of $45 
million, of which more than one-third, or $17 million, is to continue the 
facilities that were established in 1958 on a part-time basis and the 
workload positions that were established in 1958 and continue them 
on a full-year basis. 

Another $12.7 million is for additional personnel for increased work- 
load in air traffic control, maintenance, flight inspection, and engineer- 
ing. 

There is almost $10 million for new facilities and services to be 
commissioned in 1959; about $3.5 million for training needs in 1959; 
and an additional $2 million for more emphasis on air navigation and 
air traffic control improvement projects; and another $2 million for 
some special services and projects such as charts, maintenance projects, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Preston. Where is the breakdown of this $45 million? 

Mr. D. D. THomas. Pages 216 and 217. Page 216 covers the pro- 
gram adjustments and the program increases of $17,288,408, followed 
on page 217 by increased workload of $12.7 million, and additional 
facilities and requirements of $17.1 million. The $17.1 million is 
broken down between new facilities, operational and technical train- 
ing requirements and other items. 


DETAIL OF ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Preston. Well, I think we had better go a little more into 
detail personnelwise. Is there a chart showing the location or assign- 
ment of the additional personnel ? 

Mr. D. D. Tuomas. Sir, by category of people or actual geograph- 
ical location ? 

Mr. Preston. By category. 

Mr. D. D. Tuomas. I believe on page 228 we have a larger spread 
sheet which gives substantially more detail. 

Mr. Presron. Let us talk about this for just a minute from a gen- 
eral standpoint. : : 

Are you increasing the number of people in existing control towers 
or does a lot of this deal with new control towers, new facilities that 
have been installed in fiscal 1958 or will be installed in fiscal 1958 and 
must be manned in fiscal 1959? We want to know whether we fatten 
up the kitty or whether we get a new cat. 

Mr. D. D. Tomas. Actually, there are only 1,348 personnel re- 
quested for the new facilities, that is: those new facilities that will be 
installed in 1959. The balance of the personnel are for those that are 
already in operation. 
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The breakdown between the workload increase and annualization for 
part-year installations and services insofar as air traffic control is con- 
cerned is 558 positions for part-year services and 884 positions for 
workload increases in the same facilities. That is, we have both types 
of positions in here. 

I would like to ask Mr. Basnight if he has the breakdown of the 
annualization cost. 

Mr. Basnieur. We are expecting a 17-percent increase in workload 
based on these charts. To cover this 1/-percent workload increase 
there will need to be 3,191 additional positions in existing facilities. 

Mr. Preston. How many ? 

Mr. Basnicur. 3,191. 1,375 of these people would be in air route 
traflic control centers; 409 would be in airport traffic control towers; 
368 positions would be in air traflic communications stations; 97 posi- 
tions would be in air navigation facilities maintenance; 338 positions 
would be for additional work in the flight inspection of facilities; we 
need 56 positions to handle the warehousing that results from this 
hardware that is coming from the contracts Mr. Tippets was explain- 
ing; and in the area of planning, engineering, and supervision—that 
is the overhead—in Mr. Thomas’ office of air traffic control there is a 
need for 108 jobs. 

Mr. Preston. These are new jobs? 

Mr. Basnieut. These are new jobs to handle the increased work- 
load, yes. 

In Mr. Tippets’ office of air navigation facilities 175 positions are 
required for work in engineering and maintaining the facilities. 


INCREASES FOR ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


The next item is the supporting services of personnel, budget, ac- 
counting, payroll, supply, and related services including the legal 
office and executive direction for the entire agency. Here we are 
asking 258 positions for $1,211,00. This is divided up, with $995,000 
for the direct supporting services. We based this cost on an opinion 
that we can handle the volume of work for 3% percent of the direct 
cost. Our experience proves there has been a need of an operatin 
cost of 5 or 6 percent for these services, but the increase rented 
is only 3% percent. 

The difference between the $995,000 and the $1,211,000 identified on 
page 217 is $215,000, and that is required for rental of space and 
for expansion of offices that are in service at the present time. 

The last item in the way of existing facilities increased cost is the 
logistical support of remote facilities. In Alaska and the Pacific 
islands we have to furnish the outlaying stations with food, fuel, and 
so forth, and we do that as a byproduct of the aircraft operating for 
the inspection of the facilities being operated. 

These several items make up $12,713,619, which is the requirement 
for increased workload, to handle a 17 percent greater volume in air 
traffic than we had in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Preston. What percent is 3,191 of the existing employees you 
have on the rolls at the present time ? 

Mr. Basnicut. We have 20,000 at the present time. 

Mr. Preston. You have more than 20,000. 
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Mr. Basnicurt. In this activity, Federal airways, we now have 
20,000 positions and about 1514 percent of the increase requested 
or 3,191, Mr. Chairman, is for increased workload. 

Mr. Preston. That strikes me as being a pretty fat increase. You 
are relating this directly to increased workload ? 

Mr. Basnicut. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. And that assumes the proposition that existing people 
are carrying all the workload, the absolute maximum workload, now; 
that they could not take on 5 percent additional work. You have had 
new personnel this year ? 

Mr. Basnieut. I think it is fair to say that our workload forecasts 
have been conservative in the past. Last year we estimated a 20 per- 
cent increased workload and actually experienced close to 30 percent. 

Mr. Preston. How many of the additional personnel given you in 
1958 went into operation and regulation ? 

Can you give us that ? 

Mr. Basnicur. 3,800. 

Mr. Preston. 3,800 out of the 4,300 went into Federal airways? 

Mr. Basnicur. No, sir. I gave you the number in operation and 
regulation. That inc ludes flight operation. 

Mr. Preston. The figure you gave of 3,191 is just related to Federal 
airways, is it not? 

Mr. Basnieut. That is right. That is the number requested for in- 
creased workload in Federal airways alone in 1959. 

Mr. Preston. That is increased positions ? 

Mr. Basnicut. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. If you were to take the whole figure of 5,024 and give 
me a percentage figure on that, that is a 25 percent increase in opera- 
tion and regulation, is it not? 

Mr. Basniont. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. And your workload is expected to increase 17 percent ? 

Mr. Basnicnr. I used the figure of 17 percent, but it varies b 
categories. Some will run 20 percent and some 25 percent, but 1 
percent is the average overall. 

Mr. Trervets. I think it is only fair that we recognize there are 8 
or 10 categories of workload. 

Mr. Preston. Does the 17 percent figure relate only to the work 
of traffic control ? 

Mr. Trerets. It has a more direct bearing on that than on flight 
inspectors. 

Mr. Preston. I expected somebody to say that this envisions future 
increases in coming years, but you cannot answer it that w ay because 
you will be asking for more people next year, will you not? 

Mr. Basnicnt. Yes, sir. We are asking here for 1,833 positions, 
and $17,121,649, to operate new equipment being placed in service. 

Mr. Preston. Gentlemen, I cannot get away from the fact that a 
25 percent increase in personnel for 1 fiscal year which does not en- 
vision 5 fiscal years but 1 fiscal year, sounds like—and I think you 
must admit—it sounds like a terrific increase for 1 fiscal year, for a 
workload for 1 fiscal year. Do you concede that sounds high, or not? 

Mr. Trrerers. That is for new facilities as well. 
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Mr. Preston. That prompts this question: What percent of the 
new people for fiscal 1959 will be assigned to facilities that are in- 
cluded in the 1959 budget that will actually be installed in 1959? 

Mr. Tierets. The situation is this: In Federal airways, for exam- 
ple, if you will look at page 228, you will find under (p) 1,348 for new 
facilities that will be completed 1 in 1959. That includes both mainte- 
nance personnel and air traffic controllers. We commissioned this 
year 197 major type facilities and over 1,000 tr: insmitters, receivers, 
and other facilities. Some of the personnel increases are for these 
facilities. 

Mr. Preston. But a great many of these facilities were replacing 
existing facilities; were they not ? 

Mr. Tiprets. No, sir. They were expansion or new facilities in line 
with the airways plan. 

Mr. Basnieut. All the items we are dropping out of the program 
amount to $1,733,000. That is all that is being discontinued in 1959. 
That would include communication lines, consolidation of warehouses, 
and so on. That is all we are dropping out and we are adding new 
equipment that will cost us $17 million to operate. 

Mr. Preston. All of this equipment you are talking about does not 
require live bodies to operate, does it ? 

Mr. Basnicut. Not all of it. Airport traffic control towers, 14 new 
towers; 1 combined station-tower; separation of combined station- 
tower facilities; they all require manpower. 

Mr. Preston. I believe Mr. Thomas has something to say. 


WORKLOAD IN CENTERS 


Mr. D. D. Tuomas. Yes. I wanted to see if I could explain how 
we arrived at the increase. 

The largest item is 1,375 positions for increased workload in air 
route traffic control centers. All centers did not have the same in- 
crease. Some actually decreased and some increased. We took this 
on a formula basis and have made individual studies and this year 
we are running about 844 positions short of those required to operate 
the facilities on a normally busy day—not a peak day, but a normally 
busy day. We are operating those facilities now on overtime and by 
delaying traffic. 

In our airport traffic control towers we ask for 409 positions based 
on their individual increased workload, and there were about 70 towers 
where we asked for no increase whatsoever. 

In the communications stations we ask for 368 additional people, 
which is a very minimal increase, and for most of the communications 
stations we did not ask for any increase. 

Each of these have been studied on an individual basis for their own 
requirements without any application of the overall 17 percent in- 
crease. 

In the center workload, for example, we are trying to get away from 
the overtime operation required for the traffic we are now handling 
plus handling next year’s traffic. We studied facility by facility and 
traffic count by traflic count and came up with that total. 
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Mr. Preston. Are you or Mr. Tippets responsible for figuring out 
the number of people ¢ 

Mr. D. D. THomas. We both are. Iam for the operations area and 
he is for the navigation facilities area. 

Mr. Preston. Have you established this on a realistic basis? For 
instance, you have so many facilities of one type and so many of an- 
other type. Have you taken a good look at each or have you looked 
at the whole and taken one round number and said, “That will take 
care of you boys” ? 

Mr. Basnicut. In all of these facilities we have data as to how much 
work a man can perform in a day. 

We have a formula and we know how much we can get out of a man 
from that formula. We take the anticipated increase of work in the 
coming year and, applying that formula, come up with the number 
of positions necessary if we are to have the degree of safety required 
and not deteriorate the service these men are performing. 

Mr. Preston. This appropriation differs from the average appro- 
priation. Is it an accurate statement to say that for every person we 
reduce in this budget we will reduce or deny the operation of some 
item of equipment that has been purchased or is to be purchased ? 


INCREASE IN MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Trerets. Mr. Chairman, if I may speak to this subject from 
the maintenance point of view, because you referred to a piece of 
equipment: 

If you will look at column I you will see a figure 97. This gets to 
the heart of your question, which is a very good one. These 97 posi- 
tions are specifically identified as maintenance men associated with 
communications equipment, radar, or other devices and the failure to 
have these positions means one of two things: Either the facility be- 
comes less reliable, and when it becomes less reliable and in event of 
failure, it is out of service longer for lack of enough personnel] to get 
it back in service quickly. Our personne] formula is quite precise 
and the shortage of maintenance staff could well deny quick restora- 
tion of inoperative services or increase unreliability of a piece of equip- 
ment. 

We analyze monthly maintenance reports from the facilities through 
the use of IBM cards and other devices to see that proper emphasis 
of our needs are in the formula. We are constantly trying to keep 
our formulas in line with our realistic needs. 


METHOD OF DETERMINING NEED FOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. Pytr. Mr. Chairman, if I could interject at this point, the 
point with which you are concerned is one that concerns all of us just 
as much. In other words, we are not interested in putting in figures 
for the sake of figures. I think Mr. Thomas can put your fears to 
rest, at least to a certain extent, by explaining the process that he has 
put in with my complete concurrence of inspecting these facilities to 
be sure that we are not doing the very thing that you are talking 
abont, namely, putting in more » people than we need. 

Mr. Preston. I will be glad to have your comment on that, Mr. 
Thomas, because this is I think a very important matter for this rea- 
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son: Any agency in the Government that has phenomenal growth over 

a short period of time is a fair target for criticism, and for some 
aioe as to what is happening. 

Mr. Pyte. Very definitely. 

Mr. Preston. It raises a question in the minds of Members of the 
House. The growth is phenomenal in this agency, very phenomenal. 
We must be certain that we are not bec oming too starryeyed about it 
and that we are acting sanely and judic iously, and not giving you 
more people or putting more people on the Federal payroll than ‘ab- 
solutely essential to maintain your function. 

Mr. Thomas, go ahead. 

Mr. D. D. Tomas. Mr. Chairman, in order to determine the people 
that we need, we have formulas for each of our positions, on which 
we spent a great deal of time in developing. In order to check those 
formulas we have sent inspectors around to the various facilities and 
they have checked the workload, they have checked the positions of 
operation, their overtime, their training, and have gone into it on a 
case-by-case basis for each location. 

As far as the centers, air route traffic control centers, where we 
have the largest deficiency now, according to our formula we are 817 
people short in fiscal year 1958 to operate the centers as they should 
be operated. The individual job-by-job study indicated that we are 
879 people short. 

Weare not short at all locations, and the shortage varies. 

In our communications stations and towers, we have done the same 
thing. I have here the position complement at each location and the 
number of increases required. For example, i in towers, for 76 of the 
towers we are requesting no increase, for 38 towers we are requesting 
an increase of 1, and so on, until for a very few we are requesting an 
increase of 7, 8, or 9, due to the additional radar or other additional 
functions being added into the system as well as traffic growth. 

We have done precisely the same thing with our communications 
stations. I have an identical list location “by location with their com- 
plements and increases. At 205 of those stations, most of which now 
have a minimum staffing of six people, which is about the minimum 
with which we can operate, we are asking for no increase at all. It 
is at only a very few of the larger stations, due to increased activity, 
that we are asking for any increase whatsoever. 

The same thing was done with each case, because we have been 
very concerned about this. Mr. Rothschild, has been concerned about 
it, Mr. Pyle, and everyone has been. We have looked at our employ- 
ment very thoroughly. We have used no percentage factor whatso- 
ever, but made an actual job-by-job analysis. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON CAA PROGRAM 


Mr. Basnicur. I would like to get back to the point you raised. The 
question is if we don’t receive the dollars requested for the heading 
“Federal airways,” does it mean that new facilities and equipments 
that have been authorized will not be operated ? 

I can answer it this way: We are asking for three categories of 
items. One is full year cost of the services we started this year; the 
second, increased workload that is to be anticipated; and the third, 
the funds required to operate the new facilities. In the judgment of 
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the CAA it is more important that we continue a level and not de- 
grade the service from going facilities than it is to commission new 
facilities as a general rule. That could be modified. I don’t think any 
rule can be applied a hundred percent, but in turn, if that philosophy 
is followed—and I think we would follow it—it means that a dollar 
reduction in this area means that new facilities that have been author- 
ized under the EANF appropriation would either not be commissioned 
or would be commissioned for less time than would be possible under 
this budget request. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF BUDGET CHANGES 


Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, if I may, in order that the committee 
may perceive what Mr. Basnight just said, if you will turn to page 8 
of the budget digest, listed under “Operation and regulation” are the 
three items he referred to. It shows the additional cost of continuing 
the 58 programs. Facilities and services begun in 1958, $8,331,000; 
positions that have been filled in 1958, for which we need the money 
in order to carry this on, $6,400,000; training programs established, 
already in operation, $1,144,000; the aeronautical center building pro- 
gram, $1.1 million; contribution to retirement fund, and so forth. 

Then we come to category B, which is expansion to meet the in- 
creased workload. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest, with your permission, that 
we be allowed to take these three items referred to here and supplement 
this with additional information for the committee, including any 
workload factors that Mr. Thomas has referred to. 

Mr. Preston. It would be rather burdensome to prepare a state- 
ment concerning the factors. 

May I ask this question: Do the pages we put in the record show 
the identical breakdown found on page 8 of the Commerce budget 
document? 

Mr. Basnicur. Not exactly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nretson. Not in the same formn, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Let’s put in the record at this point the item entitled 
“1, Operation and Regulation,” found on page 8 of the budget docu- 
ment of the Commerce Department. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


HicHiIcHts oF BupGcet CHANGES 


Major changes relate to the continued expansion of the Federal Airways Sys- 
tem as the long range ‘“‘Federal airways plan” is implemented. Operational 
funds reflect increased activity in all phases of aviation, as well as the com- 
missioning of new facilities as they are procured under the “Federal airways 
plan.” Also provided are additional manpower requirements for enforcement of 
civil air regulations governing flight operations and airworthiness of aircraft; 
for expanded aviation medical research ; and for technical planning and advisory 
services associated with airports. The program for establishing new air naviga- 
tion facilities continues on an accelerated basis, aimed at a balance between 
system capacity and air traffic demands by 1965. Provision is made for higher 
levels of operation and for physical improvements at airports owned and oper- 
ated by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
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Increase 
Positions Amount 
IE I PNIINBIIIS i. ncn ccacacdecosaccusassadedtboatassasdeeasad | 5, 282 | $48,292, 491 
Federal airways-.--.-....-...--- pamecaneinsiip has tigamebe dances dena unevenness —" _4, 974 ‘| 45 380, 701 


Provides for full-year cost of new facilities and services authorized for 
part year in 1958; expansion of services to meet increased fiying activity; 
new facilities to be installed during 1959; and assumption of approach 


| 
control facilities previously financed by military services. Increases | 
distributed as follows: } 
(a) Additional cost of continuing 1938 programs: | 
Facilities and services begun in 1958__- a : J 0 | 8, 331, 247 
Workload positions filled in 1958___._.................-..-.-- 0 6, 400, 270 
Training programs established in 1958__.............-..---- ed 0 | 1, 144, 727 
Aeronsutical center building program...................-.--.-- 0 | 1, 126, 700 
Contribution to retirement fund__._....... pls 0 | 178, 800 
SPU cuits ina cc en dines cones nents gaeiemseencen 0 | 106, 664 
IN ni. anh eee a ike ccna ee : aa _17, 288, 408 
(b) Expansions to meet increased workload: 
Air route traffic control centers (17 percent over 1958)... -.-- 1, 375 | 4, 580, 222 
Airport traffic control towers (13 percent over 1958) - - oo] 409 | 1, 386, 922 
Air traffic communications stations (9 percent over 1958) ._- 368 | 1,016, 063 
EE Serer aera eee 97 | 331, 343 
Flight inspection of facilities............_- aides sc 338 2, 675, 714 
Planning, engineering and supervision -------- ‘ 283 1, 126, 123 
BOING VO DU isin ok 6 hos dcinin Slr enctttiacstonsicge 25 1, 211, 000 
Gos Sa a elon amc gecc anes eahtentgisneaalicxeangin 63 386, 232 
Ph a Sain te acti kaa 3, 191 12, 713, 619 
=== == — 
(c) Additional facilities and requirements: | | 
New facilities to be commissioned during 1959. .........- ‘ 1, 348 9, 986, 989 
Wow tewiniie Oreerenme. : . oN. nck sos an dodeeds sue Saal 368 | 3, 495, 246 
Development and evalus RARBG et eee 85 2, 000, 000 
Aircraft stock and stores, and shop facilities.........-._.-- 0 664, 000 
Equipment... -- jshin bibs Cairo 3 500, 000 
Special maintenance ‘projec So, 0 | 350, 498 
COE GIO GI Shi 6 ck deine de si bucnesdnocntiadans 29 124, 916 
Total. Jehs ectlbica ees ade dag “1,833 | 17, 121, 649 
(d) Discontinued facilities and SONNE cuol ane: Eo anak icc ies —50 —1, 733, 885 
Flight operations and airworthiness Socket de dang 257 | | 2, 425, 650 
Increase provides for annualization of program increases authorized to 
begin in 1958; additional staff for enforcement surveillance and other | 
work of administering civil air regulations; expanded aviation medical 
research, and an augmented program of in-service-training. Increases | 
are detailed as follows | 
(a2) Annualization of programs begun in 1958. - - ae 0; 806, 820 
(b) Expansions to meet workload: 
Enforcement and surveillance | 77 594, 000 
Deemphasis of ‘‘designee’’ system 46 256, 000 
Transition to jet transports__-- 39 | 184, 000 
Aviation medical research - - -- 18 |, 150, 000 
Flight requirements for job perform: ance and training 24 | 343, 100 
Administrative support. as | 20 168, 850 
294 1, 695, 950 
(c) New programs: 
Purchase of jet training aircraft (2) ‘ | 0} 340, 000 
Overhaul and equipment of aircraft__. 33 | 318, 600 
Replacement of passenger cars 0 30, 800 
33 689, 400 
(d) Program decreases. duno maiaal : 0} —766, 520 
Airports. 51 | $77, 050 


Increases provides $263,550 for annus ilizing 1958 part- yea ur programs, 
I | 


and $213,500 for additional programs, including: 


(1) Increased effort on 


National Airport plan $56,000; (2) expanded staff for technical advisory 


services to airports, $109,000; (3) staff for international technical coopera- | 
7,000; and (4) administrative support, $21,500. 


tion activities, $2 
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DETAIL OF INCREASES 


Mr. Basnicut. Mr. Chairman, in line with what we are trying 
to deal with here, on page 218 we start with a word description of 
what we are talking to, dealing first with annualization and the partic- 
ular facilities that need be annualized. That is page 218. 

What we are saying is we have started these new facilities and serv- 
ices in 1958. We identify the number of them, and the number of 
months that they are not financed at the present time and the result 
of this is that we will require $17 million more than we have this 
ye ar if they are to be operated the full 12 months in 1959. That is all 

ighlichted on page 218. 

hen turning to page 219, we say we will have increased workload. 
We deal with the amount of workload and the cost of this workload be- 
ing provided at the several types of facilities. 

One of the problems we have is clearly conveying, as we express 
ourselves, the complexities of the system—that is the Federal airw ays 
system. It includes a variety of operations—the air traffic control 
centers themselves are a very complex structure, and considerable man- 

wer required to run such an operation as the New York Air Route 
Traffic Control Center, there are several hundred men there who are 
driven frantic on an-instrument flight rule day, and even with the best 
of equipment they could be provided, it is a tremendous strain on the 
personnel. 

If we are going to have an increase in the volume of traffic, which 
all indications point to, it is not reasonable to believe that the personnel 
in New York can handle the additional volume without training addi- 
tional manpower to back them up. When you have an operation such 
as this, where New York generates so much traffic that affects the en- 
tire Nation, we could very well go back to a condition like we had 2 
years ago when we had what we call black Fridays and planes were 

ounded all over the east coast because they could not get into New 
Fork. That is exactly what happens when we don’t get the workload 
to cope with the expanding volume. 

Mr. Preston. I think for future purposes that we had better insert 
in the record at this point pages 216 through 227, and include in the 
record the chart tonakak page 218. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 
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FEDERAL AIRWAYS 


1958 program adjusted to 1959 estimate 


7 os ———$——5 


Positions Man-years | Amount | Cumulative 


| total 
cenengeeeninarase Sn meeiianaprmminanamnts oni - — 


1958 program (adjusted)-............- 2 i cemialieaonia | 20, 244 18, 515. 2 $1! 59, 460, 209 | $159, 460, 209 


Changes for 1959: l 


Program adjustments: | | 
Communications lines, installation costs_-.|-.....--.---|------------ —352, 985 }.............. 
Overtime pay---......--.--.. SPOS: a —742, 077 |..-.-.---.--- 


Savings resulting from combin: ation of 
facilities, equipment rearrangements, and 












































miscellaneous items..............--.---- —42 | —70.0 —467, 346 |..-....--..... 
Consolidation of warehouses and shops —8 —74.7 — 879, 443 Se 
Adjustment for mandatory within-grade | 
increases in 1959.............- eS eel ee sss dtedoien wah Oe Bh oskedesised 
| —50 | 4.7 7 | —1, 733, 885 | 57, 726, 324 
Program increases: } | 
Additional cost of continuing 1958 program: | | | | 
1958 part-year facilities and services 7 maint 651.7 8, 331, 247 }....-.-.. 
1958 part-year workload increases as 873. 6 G6 CGE Bictncccedudena 
Training programs established in 1958__|_.........- 46.5 | Ik), MO OEEY ronc-épikienibediainnd 
Aeronautical Center building program, | 
rent and utilities = Rea | DOR Fee Eins ance =“ 
Contribution to retirement fund, 10 | | 
days. - iccleuccbeeskceee ite caiias edbee has BIG GOS Pik teasceninnse : 
nial waentinte WiO oe ooo cosa duans Peaaadcmeaae DE Ge Biss ccctctuicdens 
Changes to aeronautical charts (to be | 
performed by C&GS8)..............- Didnt acseuiagtn | seas GUE Becckbbséunedaes 
a ee 1, 571.8 | 17, 288, 408 | 175, 014, 732 
Increased workload: | | 
Air route traffic control centers.._...........-- 1,375 OST Cee 
Airport traffic control towers : ot 409 204. 5 | A. | Sea 
Air traffic communications stations. ........_- 368 184.0 | DUA Bidécciis<tineiene 
Air navigation facilities maintenance___-_-___- 97 | 48.5 Ba SE Reiisttcntsttiecesaicictin 
Flight inspection of facilities __.........-.-- 338 | 217.2 STE. PEE Retoacsencane 
Warehousing (establishment programs) and | 
i a Saree Os Tn Frage oes | 56 28. 0 | | 
Planning, engineering, and supervision: } 
Air traffic control - er: See 108 54.0 | CUE Fasten igssnn- 
Air navigation facilities _ _- 175 87.5 663, 761 z 
Personnel, budget, accounting, payroll, supply, } | 
and related services... - 7 } 258 134.0 1, 211, 000 | 
Logistical support of remote facilities... 7 6.0 207, 300 
3, 191 1,651.2 | 12,713, 619 | 187, 728, 351 
Pesce | | emma 
Additional facilities and terenetceresuedlh | 
New facilities__- ist 1, 348 | 844. 4 9, 986, 989 ‘se 
Operational and tec hnical training: | | 
Air traffic control a din 7 42.2 1, 260, 274 
Maintenance and engineering. -- rts wal 295 196, 2 2, 234, 972 | 
Development and evaluation... : | 85 | 60.0 | 2, 000, 000 
Control area charts... ‘ 5 29 | 14.5 124, 916 }_- 
NR st sks cd cae cmcdcocemeda | 3 2.0 500, 000 ‘ 
Special maintenance projects. & me 17.1 | 350, 498 |_._. : 
Aircraft stock and stores and shop facilities icigiess ‘ 664, 000 ee as 
1,833 | 1,176.4 17,121,649 | 204, 850, 000 


4, 399. 4 47, 123, 676 





I a ci 44, 974 +4, 254.7 “45, 389, 791 | 
IN WU. cnc. icsninntebindcgatbe whens diepaince teenie iadbaastoneried 25,218 | 22,769.9 | 204,850,000 | 204, 850, 000 





Program adjustments, —$1,733,885.—LInitial installation costs in 1958 for com- 
munications services associated with new facilities, relocation of facilities, and 
new circuits amount to $352,985. The amount of overtime now being experienced 
is expected to decrease $742,077 as new controller and maintenance personnel 
become qualified and augment the staff of trained employees. A reduction in 
operating costs of $467,346 and 42 positions results from combination of facilities, 
equipment rearrangements, and miscellaneous items. The consolidation of ware- 
houses and shops in 1958 accounts for a decrease of $879,443 and 8 positions. 
The above decreases have been offset by an amount of $707,966 representing the 
cost of mandatory within-grade increases in 1959. 
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Additional cost of continuing 1958 program for full-year in 1959 (annualiza- 
tion), $17,288,408.—New facilities commissioned for only a part-year in 1958 and 
other services have been annualized or estimated for a full-year in 1959 requiring 
an increase of $8,331,247. Major items involved are: 


Average 





Type of facility Number | months 
| | annualized 
Air route traffic control center -| | 3 
Separation of combined center and station 1 | 2 
Airport traffic control tower and tower portion of combined facility _- .| 16 | 4 
Separation of combined station and tower 5 ; 3 8 
Approach light: | 
Conversion of nonstandard to standard system. Z 24 4 
Additional standard system ‘ ‘ 4 | 6 
TACAN distance equipment ; 35 | ~ 
Instrument landing system 6 4 
Airport surveillance radar 3 | 5 
Long range radar 7 9 
Radar approach control centers 6 4 
Assumption of approach control from military (resident inspector only 13 4 
Repeater indicator consoles . 6 | 4 
ATC radar beacons 2 | 2 
Radio homing beacons 12 | 3 
Consolan 2 ) 
Radio ranges: i 
VHF omni directional ‘ ; 110 6 
VHF terminal omni 2 7 
VHF omni test ‘ 25 | 9 
Peripheral communications ; 213 | 4 
Flight a tance station 3 | 9 
UHF-VHF direction finding equipment 25 3 


Rental of electronic computers : ’ | 3 | 9 
Interphone and teletypewriter services__._.....-.-- ees aa ; Sale 


The positions provided on a part-year basis in 1958 for increased workload have 
been annualized requiring $6,400,270. Increases authorized in training programs 
for air traffic control, maintenance and flight inspection in 1958 will require an 
additional amount of $1,144,727 to continue this training at the program level as 
of June 30,1958. The facilities being provided by the Aeronautical Center build- 
ing program will require $1,126,700 for rent and utilities in 1959. Contributions 
to the civil service retirement fund in 1958 were effective on July 14, 1957, and an 
amount of $178,800 will be needed in 1959 to cover an additional period of 10 
days. The number of employees eligible for and expected to request biennial 
vacation leave in 1959 will require an increase of $56,664 in travel funds for this 
purpose. The program commenced in 1957 to determine more precisely the geo- 
graphic coordinates of very high frequency radio ranges will require an additional 
$50,000. 


Increased workload, $12,713,619 

Air route traffic control centers, $4,580,222.—Fix postings have been replaced as 
the basic unit of work in the center workload formula by the annual counts of 
IFR aircraft departures and over aircraft which relates the personnel require- 
ments directly to the number of aircraft handled and the general nature of the 
flight. Other changes also have been incorporated into the formula to give 
recognition to operational problems, on the job and classroom training, planning, 
and administrative functions in the centers. The basic units of work, IFR de- 
partures and over aircraft, are expected to increase 24 percent in 1958 and 17 
percent in 1959. Application of these increases to the formula results in an in- 
crease of 1,375 positions which gives effect not only to the increased activity 
which already exceeds earlier estimates, but to the other changes mentioned 
above. These positions have been provided for an average of 6 months in 1959. 

Lirport traffic control towers, $1,386,922.—The basic units of work used in the 
formula to determine the number of operating personnel required are aircraft 
operations, instrument operations and over aircraft (combined station and 
towers). These units of work are estimated to increase 14, 17, and 10 percent, 
respectively, in 1958, and 13, 15, and 9 percent, respectively, in 1959, resulting in 
a requirement of 409 positions in 1959 which have been provided for an average 
of 6 months. 

{ir traffic communications stations, $1,016,063.—Activity points, derived from 
aireraft contracted and flight plans handled, is the principal work measurement 
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unit in the formula used to determine staffing requirements for stations. Activity 
points are expected to increase 11 percent in 1958 and another 9 percent in 1959 
requiring an additional 368 positions which have been provided for an average of 
6 months. 

Air navigation facilities maintenance, $331,343.—These 97 positions will bring 
the field maintenance staffing up to the level determined by manpower formulas 
and studies to be required for maintenance activities. The positions represent 
a deficiency in the 1958 program brought about by the addition of equipment com- 
ponents to existing facilities, and have been provided for an average of 6 
months in 1959. 

Flight inspection of facilities, $2,675,714.—The addition of new air navigation 
facilities to the Federal airways system has greatly increased the workload 
of flight checking facilities to assure their accuracy. New concepts of flight 
checking are being developed and placed into use to accomplish this workload 
including specially equipped Convair aircraft for the medium altitude and jet 
aircraft for the higher altitudes. In meeting the flight inspection requirements 
in 1959, 338 additional positions and an amount of $2,675,714 will be needed for 
major overhaul and inspection of aircraft, aircraft and electronic equipment 
maintenance at the various flight inspection bases, processing of flight inspection 
data, flight crews to man additional aircraft and to increase utilization of present 
aircraft, and administrative work. These positions have been provided on an 
average of 8 months. 

Warehousing (establishment programs) and shops, $178,932.—These 56 posi- 
tions are required for an average of 6 months at the facilities materiel division 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., and are related to anticipated increase of approximately 
50 percent in the workload of handling materials for the establishment of air 
navigation facilities program and anticipated increases in the repair and peri- 
odie overhaul work in the consolidated shops as a result of additional facilities 
being placed in service. 

Planning, engineering, and supervision 

Air traffic control, $462,562.—The supervision and ;:lanning associated with 
the additional facilities being placed into service, and the development and oper- 
ational implementation of procedures designed to safely and expeditiously handle 
air traffic and prepare for the advent of civil jet aircraft requires an additional 
43 positions in the Washington staff and 65 in the regional staffs of the Office of 
Air Traffic Control. These positions have been provided for an average of 6 
months in 1959. 

Air navigation facilities, $663,761.—The addition of new facilities and the en- 
gineering work related to the larger program for establishment of air naviga- 
tion facilities will substantially increase the workload of the field staffs of the 
Office of Air Navigation Facilities. It is planned to strengthen these staffs in 
1959 by the addition of 175 positions for an average of 6 months. 

Personnel, budget, accounting, payroll, supply, and related’ services, 
$1,211,000 —This item represents a proportionate share of costs associated with 
related workload in administrative supporting functions and is based on approxi- 
mately 34% percent of the increases requested for direct operating programs. 
The funds requested will finance 258 positions in the above categories of work 
and, in addition, provide for increased headquarters space to house additional 
employees, related costs of communications, and administrative supplies. 

Logistical support of remote facilities, $207,300—In the Alaska area an in- 
crease of 2 positions and $105,900 is required to provide for transporting sup- 
plies, equipment, and personnel to remote facilities and to cover major over- 
haul costs of the Fairchild C-123 cargo aircraft. An increase of 5 positions and 
$101,400 provides for operation of an additional 4-engine aircraft which will be 
assigned to the Pacific area. This aircraft will be used to meet the demands of 
the expanding logistical and flight inspection program which cannot be accom- 
plished by the currently assigned aircraft. 

{dditional facilities and requirements, $17,121,649 

New facilities, $9,986,989.—Provision has been made in this estimate for new 
facilities scheduled for commissioning in 1959. The total requirement for new 
facilities is 1,348 positions and $9,986,989 of which a substantial portion, ap- 
proximately $4.2 million, is for terminal and en route radar facilities for air 
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traffic control. The major new facilities to be placed in service in 1959 are as 
follows: 








Type of facility | Number | Average 
al months 

pin sececaaeielegictneteiteatelvg enc ctemeesaienseenireteasnasteseicttiia ta matantaapiaactineaae . licnmeetial ated 
CRO Bile icitnints Hebbanbsnttsrdndgnsekinecenadstnetetbonge 14 8 
Combined station/tower- seiseh dh cremadekanv ia akachaesacse ns teltaehcn 1 10 
Separation of combined stati on/tower facility - die i 2} 3 
Separation of combined center/station facility.............--.---------.-------- 1 | il 
Radio range: VHF omni directional-_---~--- dete Apia meena seas see 43 | 3 
Instrument landing system_.-- side dalchtaeasgenmian dain ie a 1 | 10 
Approach light: 

Conversion of nonstandard to standard system--_-.....-.-.-..--.------------ 24 ll 

Additional standard system---_-...-..--- oa Dt al ee a 21 | 6 

Sequence flashing-__-- hctiateeem aad “iv 30 | 8 

Runway end identification lights...............-..-----------.-...-----.- 25 | 7 
I Se no ec imchoaile : 18 3 
Long-range radar and rel: ated communic: a a a a ial ees 10 4 
VHF direction-finder equipment - ome . hacpaearnae wes cuacedl 7 | 12 
Radio homing beacon - See ena Reb Seat paste Ss d 4) 12 
TACAN distance equipment... ee pe eens a ALY EP ey Peet 230 3 
Flight assistance station --.-- iste i iii iis Raita te iii a | 25 | 3 
Living quarters.__-- dt ae ate el 74 | 5 
Assume military approach control facilities (9 for maintenance). _-_-- | 1! 9 
Flight assistance service interphone-.- j-enee= waned 4 
Rearrangement, expansion, and moc iernization of terminal interphone equipment... i abeienatnmeaaaal 8 
Expansion of interfacility interphone : 7 sieedbnenemuiiera Jamin kineek econo 5 
Increased speed and expand teletypewriter systems. __- cnmeeecshe <ees! es iooes 3 
Low altitude air-ground communications aieadomeee 2 
Center computer equipment __....._._..---- = sa ne eal 5 3 
Relocate air route traffic control centers: 

Rent and utilities Siudd ta natedesicas donee amie aera 10 5 

Relocate interphone terminal fac ilities___- So pinis elds 12 3 

Building and ground maintenance, Chicago cente ees 3 





Most of the facilities in the above listings have been authorized in prior pro- 
grams for establishment of air navigation facilities and have been included in 
this estimate based on schedules for placing them into service. An amount of 
$7,299,263 and 1,117 positions are required for these facilities. The following 
items requiring $2,687,726 and 231 positions have not been identified with prior 
establishment programs. 

Assume operation of military approach control facilities, $1,030,436.—It is 
planned to assume operational responsibility in 1959 for 8 Air Force and 3 Navy 
radar approach-control facilities. The operation of 3 of these facilities will be 
taken over completely by CAA and 8 will be CAA supervised by a resident inspec- 
tor. In addition, the cost of maintaining 3 of the above-mentioned facilities and 
6 other facilities operated by CAA in 1958 has been included in this estimate. 
These facilities involve control of civil aircraft and CAA assumption of respon- 
sibility for the operation of these facilities is in line with the program imple- 
mented in 1957 at which time several similar facilities were transferred to the 
SAA. For this purpose, 143 positions and $1,030,436 will be required in 1959. 


Interphone and teletype 


Flight assistance services, $41,217.—This item provides for the establishment 
of flight-assistance service interphone (fast line) between CAA facilities and 
adjacent airports where no flight-assistance service is available. This program 
is designed to provide a means for pilot briefing prior to takeoff by use of a 
private telephone line to the nearest CAA facility and would provide this serv- 
ice at 95 locations. 

Rearrangement, erpansion, and modernization of terminal interphone equip- 
ment, $225,648.—These funds are required to rearrange, expand, and modernize 
terminal interphone equipment as required to keep pace with the increased air 
traffic activities. Approximately 86 CAA facilities will be involved in this 
program. 

Additional interfacility interphone, $422,847.—This item covers increased re- 
quirements for interfacility interphone circuits to keep pace with the increases in 
air-traffic activities and to provide additional circuits for improved efficiency. The 
item covers (1) 2,560 miles for new inter-tower, low-altitude en route control 
cireuits, (2) 14.389 miles for intercenter coordination and control circuits for 
both the low/medium and high altitude traffic-control functions, (83) 666 miles 
of new circuits between the airways operations evaluation center and other CAA 
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facilities, and (4) 200 miles of new circuits connecting new or remoted station 
facilities. 

Center computer program, $967,578.—The capacity of the air-traffic control sys- 
tem is being limited in part by the volume of routine flight data that must be 
handled by air-traffic controllers. By handling routine functions of data process- 
ing and relay of data between centers automatically through the use of electronic 
computers and ancillary equipment, controllers can be relieved of time-consuming 
details making more time available for control decisions. Three of these com- 
puters currently have been programed and it is planned to rent 5 additional 
computers in 1959. These 8 computers will be used on a system basis at 8 centers 
in the northeast area of the United States. To realize effective operational use 
of the computers an increase of 88 positions will be needed in 1959 for an average 
of 6 months. 


Operational and technical training: 


Air traffic control, $1,260,274.—One of the major program needs in 1959 will 
be the training of an additional 1,080 new personnel above the June 30, 1958, 
training program level of 1,920 to fill the vacancies resulting from turnover and 
to meet increased workload and the staffing of new facilities. In addition, many 
assistant controllers will be given upgrade training to provide the required 
number of journeyman controllers. To accomplish this training an increase of 
73 positions will be needed in the instructor staff at the Aeronautical Center 
and facility training schools and funds will be required for personal services, 
travel, training equipment, space and training quarters and related items. These 
instructor staff positions would be provided for an average of 7 months in 1959. 

Maintenance and engineering, $2,234,972.—Expansion of the maintenance and 
engineering training facilities also will be necessary in 1959 to meet the require- 
ment for personnel qualified in the maintenance and flight inspection of air navi- 
vation facilities. The various courses requiring additional funds in 1959 are 
tabulated below together with the June 30, 1958, program level and the addi- 
tional trainees required in 1959. The total program for maintenance and engi- 
neering training amounts to $2,234,972 and requires 295 positions for instructor 
staffs, relief technicians and related technical services and administrative work. 
The positions have been provided for an overall average of 8 months. 





June 30, 1958,| Additional Total stu- 








student ca- students, dents, 1959 
pacity 1959 
PERI FO aceccnn allele ls ella 379 112 491 
Dip CORI goss ss een onntsacscdediaden Uiheessengudisdsnathetiada 32 32 
DEODURRIIEO DUDOTCIIINK, occ si nicnnas daeeehnsoetaaanenes sisped wan human 224 224 
DE, «tenn BS basedantenadevetwnd ultra neeaaneee 209 218 | 427 


PUG 6c ceasi deans aking ssccbiaummsddhaicbaebiaiatasaacs %6 141 | 237 





Development and evaluation, $2,000,000.—The estimate for development and 
evaluation projects places primary emphasis on in-service improvements to air 
navigation facilities, equipment, and techniques, combined with related air 
traffic control improvements. Major project areas where additional effort is 
needed include improvements and evaluation of equipment such as VORTAC, 
radar used for airport surveillance, and precision approaches; refinements to 
attain greater precision and reliability in components of the instrument landing 
system; evaluation of improvements in traffic control computers and communi- 
cation systems; conducting operational tests of improved traffic control equip- 
ments and procedures; continuation of studies of immediate improvements for 
controlling aircraft, including simulator components to effectively delineate the 
scope and magnitude of traffic control problems and intensify efforts towards 
expedient solutions. 

Control area charts, $124,916.—In the past controllers have utilized standard 
aeronautical charts, designed primarily for the use of pilots, for control pur- 
poses with improvised entries noted on the charts as required for each con- 
troller’s particular sector or area. Greater efficiency of operation can be achieved 
by providing special charts which are tailored to the needs of the controller 
and to his particular sector. These charts would depict all fixes, routes, control 
areas, restricted and prohibited areas, holding patterns, special penetration pro- 
cedures, preferential routes, and other information required by controllers for 
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any given traffic control sector. It is proposed to accomplish this charting by 
employment of a full-time draftsman for each of the 29 centers in the conti- 
nental United States. These positions are being provided for an average of 6 
months. 

Equipment, $500,000.—The status of the fleet of trucks used primarily by 
maintenance technicians is such that about 412 of the 1,528 trucks to be in use 
by the close of fiscal year 1958 will be eligible under the Federal (GSA) criteria 
for replacement in 1959. It is proposed in 1959 to improve the status of the 
truck fleet and provision has been made for replacement of 241 trucks. There 
also is a need for additional working equipment, items used in field facilities, 
and it is planned to increase the program in this area. For these purposes an 
increase of $441,400 is requested, $243,656 for trucks and a net increase of $197,- 
744 for working equipment and other items. 

An amount of $33,400 is requested to cover the cost of equipping aircraft used 
in administrative flying with modern navigational equipment in order to re- 
place present obsolete equipment and increase the dependability and safety of 
flight operations. 

In fiseal year 1959 it is estimated 40 passenger cars operated by CAA will be 
eligible for replacement, under existing standards, at a total cost of $56,000. 
Of these amounts, it is planned that 18 passenger vehicles will be replaced in the 
Federal airways activity and $25,200 is being requested for this purpose. 

Special maintenance projects, $350,498.—There has developed a substantial 
backlog of maintenance work particularly for special types of work not cov- 
ered by normal operating costs nor by the manpower provided through mainte- 
nance workload formulas. The items of work are not of a continuing nature 
and are accomplished as the need arises. In order to reduce this backlog of work 
an increase of $350,498 is requested in 1959. 

Aircraft stock and stores and shop facilities, $664,000.—This item provides 
for the aircraft and electronic spare parts and supplies and shop repair facili- 
ties which are necessary to support the greatly expanded flight program and 
aircraft additions to the CAA fleet in 1959. An amount of $200,000 is required 
to provide for the procurement of electronic shop test equipment and the con- 
struction and installation of additional shop facilities in the new hangar build- 
ing at the aeronautical center. The balance of $464,000 is required for procure- 
ment of aircraft and electronic parts and supplies related to the expanded Con- 
vair operation and additional aircraft to be operated in 1959, the establishment 
of a repair and exchange program for overhaul of aircraft units and components 
to expedite replacement and repair, and the purchase of aircraft hangar and 
maintenance equipment. 


EFFECT OF TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES ON CONTROLLERS 


Mr. Preston. At this point let’s discuss this question: To what ex- 
tent have technological advances increased the number of operations 
per hour which can be performed by a controller? Would staff at an 
existing center be reduced with the installation of better equipment? 
That, of course, brings up the question of automation, I suppose, but 
I assume that is around the corner. I don’t think it is very present, 
is it? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, there is a degree of automation 
present. We have tried out at Indianapolis, as you probably know, a 
business machine type computer for the purpose of relieving the con- 
troller and assistant controller of some routine computations on flight 
plan estimates covering various routes of flight. We are now expand- 
ing that program to put in computers at other locations. 

In New York we have some strip printing machines. We have some 
steps toward automation under way. The Airways Modernization 
Board is going into this program deeply. 

As you know, they now have a contract looking for more automatic 
devices for centers. However, our experience up to date has not shown 
a reduction in personnel because, inevitably, the new devices bring 
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with them an increase in capacity, and with the increase of capacity, 
the latent demand of air traffic that is there soon absorbs it. 

We are also having to bring some new techniques and skills into the 
control center when we do this. For computers, for example, we have 
to bring in or train people who can make programs for computers; that 
iS, convert air traffic control problem into language cou:puters can un- 
derstand. 

This requires a little more staffing. We are renting the computers 
so we don’t have the maintenance on them, but we have not found that 
automation, as we have been able to get into it, has any significant 
effect on decision making. It does have a significant effect on routine 
computations, but so far the capacities have been gobbled up so we 
don’t have really a good answer in terms that it will reduce signifi- 
cantly the number of people. We think ultimately it will. 

Mr. Pyte. Mr. Chairman, if I could I would like to supplement 
Mr. Thomas’ answer in this respect: 

First, we are as he says just getting our feet wet in the computer and 
the mechanical ways of doing « our business but there is one important 
area in which we are, through the use of strip printers, making 
significant progress, That is that the controllers who do this strictly 
manually with pencils on pieces of paper are so rushed that in certain 
instances their strips are illegible and hard to work with. 

By the use of printers we are insuring better safety through in- 
creased legibility, and increased comprehension of the information 
that is displ: vyed before it. This is a very important factor in the 
handling of traffic. 

Mr. Preston. It will be quite a while before you can replace the live 
body talking to the pilot and looking at a radar scope. 

Mr. Pyze. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas. The most optimistic effort at this time of any one is 
better display, a little better tool, but the human decision element 
seems to be in for a long time insofar as we can see. 


GROUP RECLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Preston. What group reclassification have you had during 
the past year, at what cost ? 
. Basnicut. There has been no large group reclassification, Mr. 
Chairman. The average grade has changed only a fraction of 1 per- 
cent. I think it is 8.8 in fiscal year 1958, 8.9 in fiscal year 1959. 


EXPLANATION OF AVERAGE SALARY 


Mr. Presron. I notice that you are dropping 70 man-years at a 
sal: ry level of approximately $6,000, as shown in the table on page 
216, and that you are adding 651.7 man-years at an average salary of 
approximately $13,000. 

Explain this difference then in salary level. 

Mr. Basnicut. The « sategory of positions are eae different. 
Mr. Chairman. The positions being dropped as shown on page 216 
are related to the combination of communications stations, Si aae. 
ing communications stations with control towers, and the relocation 
of a repeater link which is part of a network of communication 
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facilities, and some work on a rescue boat, some rather manual-type 
duties for which the average grades is a lesser rate. : 

That is the reason why the average rate is low on the jobs being 
dropped. On the additional jobs, the increase is tied in to several 
factors: The level of technical skills necessary in the performance of 
new equipment and in the field of the new facilities that are being 
engineered. 

The additional jobs being added are of a technical nature and re- 
quire a higher average grade than those being discontinued. 

Mr. Preston. This is a pretty high figure in Government employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Basnicnt. An average of 8.9 is a high average figure for the 
Government, but there are not many activities in the Government 
that requires the degree of specialty the air route traffic controller is 
required to have. 

Mr. Preston. If this relates to the controller principally, I agree 
you have to pay those people more money if you are going to keep 
them. It is a tough job and a man has to have certain qualifications 
and skills to handle it well. 

A salary level of 13,000 is up around a GS-15, is it not? 

Mr. Basnieut. Mr. Chairman, this item you cite is 651 positions 
and $8.3 for all costs of past year commissioning of new facilities. 
That item includes the other objects of cost, not only personal serv- 
ices on this particular table of page 216. 

The other objects, costs amount to about 35 percent of the $8 mil- 
lion, and if you take the 35 percent off the $8 million, then divide the 
651 into the resulting figure, it would be much less. 

Mr. Preston. All right. You have answered the question. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


What is the status of your training program for new personnel? 
In what year do you expect to have the peak training load, and what 
will be the cost in that year, do you estimate ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, it is very likely that the peak load 
could come in 1959 or 1960. Insofar as the induction of new people 
into the aeronautical center are concerned, our training program, I 
think, is operating very well at the present time. It has been able to 
keep us in a position where we are about 99.7 percent staffed insofar 
as air traffic control is concerned. We are giving indoctrination train- 
ing at the aeronautical center, and we also have a number of schools at 
the facilities where we are giving the upgrade training. 

The training for 1959, I believe, is around $3 million. 

Mr. Preston. $3,495,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. $3,495,000. 

Mr. Basnicut. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Tippets in the air navigation 
facilities also has a major training problem. I think it might be well 
if he could comment on that. 

Mr. Preston. Very well. 

Mr. Trerers. As you know, sir, our training is principally flight 
inspectors and maintenance technicians. They come to us as elec- 
tronics technicians with a general background. 

Our program for training is at Oklahoma City, as the committee 
knows. We will have a continuing program of processing through this 
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training center about 2,800 or more personnel a year, Some of our 
courses are to bring our people up to competence in the devices that 
they are expected to maintain at the particular site or the p pcre 
facility. We will have a continuing training program. We do not 
have an end-all training program, if this responds to your question. 
We will continually be training new people and refresher courses for 
the older people on new devices. 

Mr. Pyie. Mr. Chairman, if you have a moment, I would like to 
supplement that with this comment: That if we are to get the maxi- 
mum use out of our bodies, whether they are in an operational area 
or the maintenance area, our training program is absolutely essential 
to achieve this objective, the very objective which you have been ask- 
ing about. Are we getting the most out of each of our people? I 
think the key to it is our ability to continue this training program. 

Mr. Preston. There is no limit to the amount of time we could 
spend on this question, because your operation is really broken down 
into two major categories. 

Mr. Pyte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. They are far-reaching categories, especially this op- 
eration and regulation. 

I think it would be helpful if you would discuss at this time new 
program developments and personnel increases in flight operations 
and airworthiness. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED OF DEPARTMENT 


Before we do that, would you tell us what amount you requested 
of the Department of Commerce for operation and regulation ? 

Mr. Basnicut. Yes, sir. We requested of the Department of Com- 
merce, $254,448,000. 

Mr. Yates. That takes us back to page 210, to see the comparison ? 
How much did you request, did you say ? 

Mr. Basniaut. $254,448,000. 

Mr. Yates. What was cut, or putting it the other way, what did 
you ask for that you were not allowed ? 

Mr. Basniaut. We asked for several things that were not allowed, 
Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yates. You have asked for another $24.5 million worth of some- 
thing. What was that something? 

Mr. Basnieut. Well, sir, the difference between what we asked 
the Department and what we are now asking Congress for includes 
largely the funds required to commission a number of new facilities 
in 1959. There will be more facilities ready for service than we have 
funds in the present budget for. 

Mr. Preston. I believe that there will be some testimony in just 
1 minute that will answer that question for you, if you will wait. 

Mr. Yates. All right. That 1s an answer that just doesn’t make 
sense, does it? They have facilities that they are ready to service 
that they haven’t money for. 

Mr. Preston. We are coming to the answer in a minute, I think. 
The Department allowed you how much ? 

Mr. Basniaut. $252,683,500. 

Mr. Yates. The Department allowed you $252 
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Mr. Basnieur. $252,683,000. 

Mr. Preston. And the Bureau of the Budget allowed 

Mr. Basnieut. $230 million. 

Mr. Preston. Is there any indication at this moment that the 
Bureau may recede from that position, and send a request for ad- 
ditional amounts for “Operation and regulation” ¢ 

Mr. Pyte. Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer that question: 
We have appealed this to the Bureau of the Budget and they are now 
studying this matter on the basis of our appeal, a very strong appeal 
to get this situation straightened out. 

Mr. Preston. Was the basis of your appeal the very thing that Mr. 
Yates mentioned, that it just didn’t make good sense to have facilities 
installed and no people to operate them 

Mr. Pye. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Yates. How much money is involved in that? 

Mr. Basnieut. $11.5 million, approximately. That is for direct 
operating cost of new facilities. 

Mr. Yares. What happened to the other $13 million ? 

Mr. Basnicur. A number of items, Mr. Yates. One of them is the 
amount of work we could do on improving performance of equipment. 
That is for work we do at our Technical Development and Evaluation 
Center. 

Mr. Yates. Can you give us an itemization of the various things 
that make up the $13.5 million? How much, for example, would this 
last item amount to in dollars and cents? 

Mr. Basnieut. Approximately $2 million in service improvement. 

Mr. Moore. It is $1.1 million in civil defense. 

Mr. Basnicut. The “Operation and regulation” appeal is for $16.5 
million, rather than $1.5 million, which is the amount for new facilities. 

Mr, Yares. That is the amount you expect from the Bureau of the 
Budget so that you now have another $13 million to account for in 
items that you 1 quested which are not allowed ? 

Mr. Basnienr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. I am asking you what those items were and the amounts 
for each. You just gave me one item of $2 million for service improve- 
ment. 

Mr. Basnicur. In service improvements. 

Mr. Yates. This is to make your people more competent to operate ? 

Mr. Basnicut. Equipments more efficient, and to find improved 
ways of operating. 

Mr. Yates. What type of equipment ? 

Mr. Basnicur. Radar. 

Mr. Yates. And your air navigation equipment ? 

Mr. Basnicut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Why isn’t that a necessary item if you are going to op- 
erate more safely ? 

Mr. Tiprets. We have a program at the technical development center 
in Indianapolis where we continually try to improve the accuracy 
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and reliability of the VOR, ILS, et cetera. There are other projects we 
would like to undertake which cannot be undertaken for lack } funds. 
We have a program to accelerate these programs. We would like 
to increase these programs when money is made available. 

Mr. Yates. What program is that ? 

Mr. Trerers. The program to which Mr. Basnight referred. 

Mr. Yares. In service improvement. Why do you need a new 
service improvement program, so that your facilities are operated more 
efficiently, so that the entire system is operated more efficiently and 
safely ? 

Mr. Trerets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. So that you actually need the funds in the public inter- 
est, is that correct ? , 

Mr. Tiprers. We need to increase this program, yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. You are answering my question “Yes”? 

Mr. Tierets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Pyle? 


TRANSFER OF RESPONSIBILITY TO AIRWAYS MODERNIZATION BOARD 


Mr. Pyte. I believe there is one point of qualification, however, so 
that we get this in proper context. As we do with everything else, 
this was carefully coordinated with the Airways Modernization Board. 
For some of the proposed projects the primary responsibility is now 
fixed in the Airways Modernization Board. 

They are taking on a great many projects. This is one area where 
some of the money y dropped out, which is perfectly legitimate. 


Mr. Yates. Will it be made up by the Airways Modernization 
Board? 


Mr. Pyte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. When? 

Mr. Pytr. In the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Yates. So that the money will be provided for the purpose 
through another source ? 

Mr. Pytx. That is correct, sir, through another agency. 

Mr. Yares. Therefore this committee need not worry about these 
funds? 

Mr. Pyte. I think that isa fair statement. 

Mr. Yates. Funds will be provided ? 

Mr. Bow. That will come before this committee, Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yares. The Air Modernization Board will come before this 
committee and will request those funds? 

Mr. Pytr. That would be my understanding, yes. 

Mr. Yates. There is something that doesn’t meet the eye, here. 


RECAPITULATION OF DEPARTMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Nretson. Mr. Yates, you referred to a figure of around $13 mil- 
lion in terms of a listing. With your permission, I would like to 
suggest that we give you generally what this listing is for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Did the President’s Bureau of the Budget specifically 
state what items they would cut overall in this $24 million? 

Mr. Basnicur. Not specifically. 
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Mr. Nretson. Not specifically but the items which Mr. Yates is 
referring to, we can identify and we could furnish him an exhibit. 

Mr. Yares. Is that because the Bureau of the Budget approved 
a $280 million and you made the decision as to what items to spend 
it for? 

What items are being cut out as a result of the cut of the Bureau of 
the Budget ? 

There is $2 million in service improvement which supposedly is 
going to come in through the back door by request of the Air Modern- 
ization Board to this committee. You don’t know yet whether you 
will get the funds unless this committee authorizes you to get the 
funds? They will authorize the Air Modernization Board to pro- 
vide you with funds? 

Mr. Pyrite. That is correct. 

Mr. Yates. Has the Bureau of the Budget approved the $2 million 
item for the Air Modernization Board? 

Mr. Pye. I could not answer that, Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yates. Could you answer that? 

Mr. Nretson. No; I don’t think at this stage they have approved it. 
That is why there is no confusion in this, Mr. Yates. We gave you the 
figure as to the amount which was approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the amount that had been requested by the Secretary. As 
to the difference, I would be glad to furnish you with a listing as to 
what this difference is. 

Mr. Yares. T am trying to find that out now. Shall I wait for your 
listing ? 

Mr. Nrerson. I think I can give it to you tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Yates. You mean he can’t give it to me now? 

Mr. Preston. I think that would be rather difficult. 

Mr. Yates. I will wait until tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Moore. There is a difference not of $13 million but of $8 
million. 

Mr. Yares. $230 million as against $254 million. 

Mr. Rooney. While we are at it why not take the whole $24 million 
and break down the items which you say have been cut out of the 
amount you requested of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Preston. Al] right. 

Mr. Basnicur. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information to be furnished follows :) 
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1959 budget estimate—Recapitulation of request of the Department to the request of 
the Congress 








Operation and regulation | Position | Amount 





Den 66 the TIE ois stintidenstcpcatndccibecenncmmivaletionmiiics 31, 006 $254, 448, 000 
Items deleted or curtailed to come within the request to Congress of $230,000,000: | ‘| a . 
Federal airways: | 

| 


New facilities.___- —2, 165 | —$14, 279, 137 


Development anc d evaluation 2 (including : a : simulator) - Sakendtaneaasinaaia | —40 | 1 —3,061, 200 
New region_. : kta BREE ES, Rea 88 EE. —193 | —1, 931, 304 
Emergency re adiness - scteue etait igs a a esas —12 — 267, 000 


Workload increase. 


J ncicibeadetinceal —188 | —1,194,314 
TARR ied acsocky ciasicgahonin dead ckegla manasa ae ee | +260, 746 








Subtotal_. 


sbehiasaiats tics discastaldsaneliibnddondntaads eal —2,598 | —20, 472, 209 

Flight operations and airworthiness: 
Workload increase. <i digadabsbudsebonehadetes —I1 | — 125, 800 
Development and ev aluation- tii io al ee —41 | — 444, 500 
Emergency readiness. --- Sraiphcikiuin cies eelaidipts ines aor iam Ta Sess aw —2 | — 254, 000 
New region. akties eb a oe ae —68 | —617, 700 
Dilesdiloninnels Seite —. 5 ss. - 2 ek die be ae —13 | — 480, 000 
NE ana nn an So ae aae eed —135 | —1, 922,000 

Airports: 
SU ERSRGING SING CUGMIIENID oo kinn cos cencconssncdadcusenedinomp dads owt —17 | —270, 500 
I ig cee re eee ‘ —6 | —98, 000 
New region. dcdiecakbasaisstadhhweamtesshk ndulians beaeaeee — — 343, 400 
Miscellaneous adjustme: OS ea Le Sbeeiee Sean nia —5 | +46, 400 
nf 
INN isto S arash ccna deena tice een ep anpeme erika —64 | —665, 500 
Civil defense and mobilization_......----------------- space dae ieaakeeed —27 | —1,348,000 
Leases transferred to GSA.......--.- pabuidonibhnwebupedeihanapinaas smcdebiherave —40, 291 
Te CONE UII cs sncioeccnne eds bien acini ind odearedvinioneiadlokintel | 28, 182 230, 000, 000 








1 This amount was later amended by CAA, reducing the request by $1,000,000. 


Mr. Yares. That will be satisfactory if they supply it tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Preston. If it is agreeable, we will adjourn at this point until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning, gentlemen. 


Tuurspay, APRIL 17, 1958. 
Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL DELAY SURVEY 


We will continue this morning with the hearings on CAA, but 
before we get into the testimony I wish to insert in the record a letter 
dated January 10, 1958, from General Milton W. Arnold of the Air 
Transport Association of America. Attached to the letter is a sum- 
mary of an air traffic control delay survey conducted by the United 
States scheduled airlines with the cooperation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 
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This report is a very informative one and will provide much data 
for the hearings that would have required considerable time in oral 
testimony, and I would like the members of the committee to study 
this report in order to learn firsthand something about the flight 
delays, the nature of them and the causes. 

Mr. Pyle, I trust you are familiar with this report that I am referring 
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to: 
Mr. Pyue. Yes, sir. We have worked with the Air Transport 
Association in the preparation of this material. 
Mr. Presron. And it is accurate? 
Mr. Prue. Yes, sir. 
(The material referred to follows: 


Arr TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1958. 
Hon. Prince H. Preston, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PrReEsToON: Attached is a summary of an Air Traffic 
Control Delay Survey. This delay survey was prepared and developed by the 
Air Transport Association of America, through the cooperation and information 
furnished by the airlines and their employees. Significant contributions ans 
cooperation were afforded in obtaining the information by the Civil Aeronauticd 
Administration and their traffic control employees throughout the numerous 
cities affected. The Air Line Pilots Association also assisted materially through 
their endorsement and encouragement of this program. 

Due to the importance of this problem and the rather meager specific informa- 
tion available on the problem, it is thought that a summary of the reports might 
be of value to you and/or the congressional committees, since the problems of 
air traffic control, air navigation, and airports will be matters of concern to the 
Congress during the forthcoming session, as they have been during past sessions. 

We trust you will find the above information of interest and value. 

Sincerely, 
Mitton W. ARNOLD, 
Vice President, Operations and Engineering. 


ArRLINES’ ATC Detay Survey 


A study of air traffic control delays encountered by scheduled airline flights in 
the United States revealed that during the first 5 months of 1957, 3,241 delays 
were reported, even though only 2% percent of all flights were checked. These 
delays amounted to more than 423 hours. 

The survey of air traffic control delays was conducted by the United States 
scheduled airlines, and covered the period from February 1956 through May 1957. 
The study of airline operations was made possible through the cooperation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, whose ATC facilities reported various causes 
of delay. The closely controlled 16-month study included airline operations 
conducted during the greater part of the 1956 and early 1957 winter periods. It 
did not include delays encountered by nonairline traffic. 

Using accepted statistical sampling techniques, arrangements were made to 
“follow” every 40th airline flight, departing from 160 airports selected throughout 
the United States. Once earmarked for study, every subsequent movement of a 
survey flight was tabulated, including departure, en route, and arrival operations 
at every airport, even though not among the original 160. In this way, survey 
flights were eventually followed through more than 500 United States airports 
served by the scheduled airlines, 

The resulting 2% percent sampling of all airline flights produced sufficient 
information to insure accuracy in ascertaining the relationship between departure 
delays, en route delays, and arrival delays. When coupled with information 
supplied by CAA traffic controllers, it was possible to pinpoint causes for the 
various delays and assess benefits derived from subsequent changes or improve- 
ments introduced into the ATC or airport systems. 

The final phase of the airline study involved an analysis and comparison of 
operations at 24 key locations whose airports generally sustain major delays or 
high density operations. 
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In using the sampling technique for this survey, it was recognized thai final 
results would be proportional to the number of flights participating. The use of a 
100 percent sample would have involved such a volume of reports and inquiries 
of CAA controllers that it would be impractical, and would seriously interfere with 
normal operations. Even a 25 percent sample would have entailed too much 
recordkeeping, and it was not felt that the added burden would have materially 
changed the results. The 2% percent sample involved about 192,000 reports of 
airline flights consisting of departures, en route, and arrival operations. 

Although most severe delays are usually encountered during instrument 
weather conditions, survey flights reported on air traffic control operations re- 
gardless of weather conditions. However, even during clear weather, flights 
sustain airport delays. These latter delays—which are generally of shorter 
duration—are becoming more significant at busier airports, and for this reason 
are included in the survey. A correct understanding of the relationship of these 
good weather airport operations and delays is essential to proper interpretation 
of the results, because the inclusion of both good and bad weather operations is 
responsible for bringing down the overall average delay sustained. Improperly 
used, it could give the impression that flights are delayed but a fraction of 
minute, 

For example, the average departure delay for all flights during the winter of 
1956 at 24 selected cities was approximately 0.4 minute. During the winter of 
1957, this average increased to 0.8 minute. These are the average delays as 
shown by the survey, yet substantial numbers of flights incurred actual delays 
up to 30 minutes or more. The importance is the trend of departure delays and 
their relationship to arrival and en route delays. This points up the necessity 
for properly interpreting such a survey. 

It was the belief of the airlines and the Air Navigation and Traffic Control 
Division of ATA that departure delays generally exceeded the approach delays 
at highly congested locations. The control reports gave, for the first time, 
factual information on the comparison of these delays. In analyzing the results 
at 24 locations, the departure delays greatly exceeded the approach delays at all 
but 2 locations. 

The study also revealed that the departure delays exceed the approach delays 


at the larger cities to a greater extent than at the smaller cities. As traffie vol- 
ume builds up, and the individual airports approach their capacity level, de- 
parture delays increase more rapidly than do the approach delays. This is par- 
ticularly true under adverse weather conditions. 

Approach and departure delays were generally greater than the en route de- 


lays, although it became quite difficult to draw a line between en route delays 
and approach and departure delays. 

The pilot who was delayed at takeoff would normally tabulate this as a de- 
parture delay, yet the real problem could have been due to en route traffic. There 
was no way in which a pilot could attribute the delay to an en route situation. 

Similarly, the reports of en route delays included only those which were obvi- 
ous en route delays to the pilot. There still remains a question of where the en 
route operation begins or ends, but this does not adversely affect the results of 
the survey 

In the New York area, it is very difficult to differentiate between approach 
control and center en route control. Approach controllers may quite often be 


unable to accept more aircraft. Aircraft would be held in outlying spots by the 
center, in order not to congest approach control. The pilot would normally 
categorize his delay as lack of en route capacity, when it actually might be caused 
by some lack of system capacity on or near the airport. Again, this is of no 


great consequence, and the magnitude of obtaining detailed information such as 
described would be quite laborious and would require a communications monitor- 
ing system equal to CAA or airline communication nets. 
The important thing which was accomplished by the survey was a general 
‘omparison between departure delays, airport congestion, approach delays, and 
en route delays. Generally, the conclusions obtained are that terminal-area 
operations could be improved and delays reduced by specific application of pro- 
cedures, communications, expansion of long-range radar, and use of bypass routes. 
A problem of equal importance was that of the physical limitations of major 
airports, although at present this problem is generally confined to 8 to 12 of the 
largest cities. It was here that the figures showed that good weather operations 
are sustaining an increasing amount of ground delay awaiting departure. 
Physical limitations of airports are also responsible for a share of arrival delays, 
As an example, lack of suitable taxiways permitting rapid clearing of runways by 
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landing aircraft can seriously reduce airport acceptance rates. Considering all 
types of weather conditions, the survey y showed that the greatest single reason for 
delay reported by CAA controllers was “runw ays and/or taxiways at capacity. 
The introduction of turbojet aircraft will accentuate the need for greater accep- 
tance rates and airport capacities. 

The study also reflected the trend in airline flight movements compared to the 
total landings and takeoffs of all traffic. In the 24 key cities, airline operations 
vary from 20 percent to approximately 85 percent of the total operations. In 
comparing 3 months of 1956 with 3 similar months of 1957, total landings and 
takeoffs by all classes of traffic increased approximately 19 percent at the 10 or 
12 largest cities in the United States. The airline traffic almost paralleled this 
increase, running about 18 percent above 1956. 

If traffic continues to increase annually at a rate which is only one-half or 
one-third of the past year, the survey indicates that United States airports will 
be wholly deficient in their ability to meet the demands of civil aviation during 
the next 10 years. Not only will the problem become more acute at the larger 
airports, but growing traffic volume will cause this deficiency to be felt even at 
the smaller airports. Many of these airports may eventually be served by 
turboprop aircraft, and this will further emphasize airport limitations. 

In summary, the air-traffic-control delay survey pointed up the following: 

1. Delays occurred most frequently to departing flights. 

2. Arrival delays, when encountered, were more severe from the standpoint 
of individual lapsed time, although they were encountered less frequently than 
departure delays. The total time lost at the larger high-density airports is 
greater for departure than for arrivals. 

3. Delays to en route flights were about equal to arrival delays in terms of 
frequency, but were less severe in term of time lost. 

4, Physical limitations of airports were highlighted by air-traffie controllers 
who reported “runways and/or taxiways at capacity’ as the greatest single 
source of delay when considering all types of weather conditions. 

Difficulty in obtaining necessary air-traffic-control clearances was attributed 
to lack of adequate communications at some locations, and lack of unoccupied 
routes or altitudes at others. 

6. Airport departure delays are increasing, even during good weather. 

7. Introduction of jet aircraft will accentuate all problems, particularly air- 
port deficiencies. Safety considerations may dictate more cancellations to avoid 
untenable delays. 

8. Locations which are most troubled with air-traffic-control problems can be 
earmarked, and future trends forecast. 

9. Total traffic at 24 key airports increased about 19 percent; airline traffic 
at these same locations was up about 18 percent. Increasing traffic can be 
expected at all airports, with possibility that minor air-traffic-control problems 
at small airports will become more serious. 


Fuicut OprraTIONS AND AIRWORTHINESS 


Mr. Preston. Yesterday when we adjourned we were about to 
discuss ‘Flight operations and airworthiness.”” Mr. Keeley was on 
the verge of testifying when we were sidetracked momentarily. So, 
without going into a lengthy discussion, the committee would like to 
hear some general comments about your new program and personnel 
increases in this area. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Keetery. Briefly stated, the net program calls for an increase 
of $2,425,000; $1,695,000 of this is for increased workload. 

The second category, to brief this down, calls for $689,000, the 
principal items of which are for the procurement of 2 jet aircraft that 
are essential to our training of our older inspectors and the new trainees. 
We are wholly dependent at this time on jet aircraft on loan from the 
military. This item also covers the overhaul of 2 DC-3’s that have 
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been in operation some 10 to 12 years and have never received a major 
overhaul. 

The third item of $806,000 is to cover for a full year, 1959, the cost 
of services authorized initially in 1958 on a part-time basis. 

These figures will total up to $3,192,000, and this amount is offset 
by a decrease of $766,000 for nonrecurrent items. The principal 
nonrecurrent item is the 707 simulator which has been purchased as 
authorized by the Congress last year. 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


To emphasize, perhaps, a little more in the workload area—I have 
just cited the figures rather than the details—I think that during the 
course of yesterday’ s hearings there was brought out the expansion 
in the Federal airways program. It follows that, with any expansion 
and installation of new facilities, the Office of Flight Operations must 
increase their workload because they are called upon to prepare the 
criteria for all of the instrument approach procedures, the minimum 
en route altitudes, departure and holding procedures—in all of those 
items the criteria are developed and then used in preparing the pro- 
cedures for our inspectors in the field. Therefore, it must be done 
on a uniform basis. So, as each of these facilities become operative, 
they must have these procedures. 

[It also covers increased workload because of the increase in the 
general flying activities, the certification of airmen, and the increase 
in the number of jet aircraft being manufactured and put to use. 
It also covers the increased workload in the certification of the jets 
as they come into production, manufacturing inspection, quality 
control, and all elements of the safety program. 

Mr. Pye. Mr. Chairman, there is one area I would like to refer 
to again, by way of emphasis, and this is the problem in the general 
aviation area which we discussed yesterday. I would point out to 
the committee that all of the good work that we and the committee 
are doing to increase our capability in the air-traffice-control system 
can be compromised by one airplane that is not operating according 
to the system. This is the area in which I look to Mr. Keeley to see 
that the aviation pilots use the procedures he has set up, and this can 
only be done by an adequate inspection force. If we have one air- 
plane from New York that gets lost, we can tie up the whole area 
for an hour. It has happened. I look to Mr. Keeley to see that this 
does not occur. Otherwise, all the good work we can do will be 
compromised. 

Mr. Krexey. As to departure procedures and holding procedures, as 
you well big many of the airports are joint airports, civilian and 
military, and it is necessary to establish corridors to take them out 
over the least settled areas and where the airways are less congested 
until they get to altitude. All of these are procedures we have to 
work out on a uniform basis, and it is the very thing the controliers 
use in their work in controlling the aircraft. 

Mr. Preston. Of course, this subject you are speaking to now is a 
very broad one. 

Mr. Kere.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And we could deal with it for hours and hours. We 
wanted for the record some general statement from you, and I think 
we have that. 
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REDUCTION IN ESTIMATES FOR OPERATION AND REGULATION BY THE 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Yesterday we asked you to prepare and submit a statement of the 
items disallowed by the Bureau of the Budget. I assume you have 
that? 

Mr. Basniaut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Will you furnish members of the committee with 
copies? 

Mr. Basnicut. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Recapitulation of request of the Department to the request of the Congress—Operation 
and regulation 


Positions Amount 





Requested of the Department ee aced 31,006 | $254, 448, 000 
Items deleted or curtailed to come within the request to Congress of 
$230,000,000 
Federal airways: 


New facilities ; . ; : : 2, 165 —14, 270, 137 
Development and evaluation (including a simulator)_._...__. E — 4) — 3, 061, 200 
New region... ae sede —19% 1,931, 304 
Emergency readiness c Sido ase aes . -12 267, 000 
Workload increase__- 2 — 188 —1, 194, 314 
Annualization. . : el . +-260, 746 

Subtotal_...._..- ; a . » — 2, 598 — 20, 472, 209 


Flight operations and airworthiness 


Workload increase _-- . : i — 125, 800 
Development and evaluation bs ‘ Logyh ‘ ic 4] —444, 500 
Emergency readiness - - nS nd —2 — 254, 000 
New region ree E ‘ —68 —617, 700 
Miscellaneous items kaiakhaah F : de ‘ -13 — 480, 000 

Subtotal._...._..- oe - dicnlrepdbigiaia 135 1, 922, 000 


Airports 


Development and evaluation __-- aiden 17 270, 500 
Emergency readiness 6 OR. OOF 
New region pees ila i aca 36 43, 400 
Miscellaneous adjustments heii i si f +46, 400 
Subtotal it ‘ Be A ae 64 - 665, 500 
Civil defense and mobilization 27 — 1, 348, 000 
Leases transferred to GSA ‘ ‘ Gates auee inate socal ‘ —40), 20) 


Total congressional request 8, 182 230, 000, 000 


1 This amount was later amended by CAA, reducing the request by $1,000,000 


Mr. Preston. You may proceed. 

Mr. Basnicut. You will note at the top of the page furnished 
that we asked the Department of Commerce for 31,006 positions 
and $254,448,000 for the appropriation “Operation and regulation.’ 

In the process of review by the Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget, this has been reduced to the level we now ask of thef{Congress 
28,182 positions and $230 million. 

The items affected by these reductions include these: 


REDUCTION FOR OPERATION OF NEW FACILITIES 


Under the heading ‘Federal Airways,” the reduction amounts to 
2,165 positions and $14,279,000 related to the operation of new facil- 
ities as they will be readied for service. 

Mr. Preston. That is all related to new facilities? 
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Mr. Basnicur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Does that mean there will be new facilities installed 
that cannot be operated? 

Mr. Basnicut. With the $230 million we are asking for, that is 
true. 

Mr. Preston. So if you were allowed the full amount requested for 
air navigation facilities, you would then have facilities that could not 
be operated? 

Mr. Basnicut. I would like to amend that by saying the appro- 
priations in prior years, 1957 and 1958, have resulted in new facilities 
being readied for service that makes it necessary to have this item of 
about $14 million in 1959. 

Mr. Preston. Go on. 


REDUCTION FOR DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION 


Mr. Basnicut. The next item is 40 positions and $3,061,000 for 
development and evaluation. This is really the work of proving 
the proficiency of the equipment and the testing work is conducted 
at the Indianapolis center. 

The next items under the heading “Federal Airways’’ total 
$3,292,000 divided into three categories: 


REDUCTION FOR NEW REGION 


The item for a new region is $1.9 million. This item relates to our 
proposal to establish an additional regional office. Several years ago, 
in fact in fiscal 1954, I believe, we came in with a proposal to reduce 
the number of regional offices we had in the continental United States 
from 7 to 4. This was an economy measure and since the action has 
been taken the size of the CAA has increased, the volume of activity 
in aviation has increased, and with the expansion taking place we 
find there is need to better coordinate our field activities and the ides 
for the new region was to provide for better coordination. 

Mr. Preston. Where would the new region be? 

Mr. Basnicur. Mr. Pyle may want to talk to that. 

Mr. Pyrite. The thought was to create a new region by splitting the 
second region approximately in half. The second region covers ter- 
ritory from El Paso, Tex., to San Juan, P. R., that is their area of 
operation geographically, and we felt that in order to cover the points 
outlined by Mr. Basnight and to insure better supervision over this 

vast territory we ought to cut it in half. This new region would be in 
the Southeast part of the United States. 

Mr. Preston. I remember going before Mr. Weeks and Mr. Lee 
when he was here and pointing out it was unthinkable that an area 
that large should be served from one office; that people from Miami 
or San Juan would have to go to Fort Worth to conduct business of 
major importance with the CAA. They felt the additional travel out 
of Fort Worth did not warrant the change. Your plan to divide it is 
perfectly logical and should be accomplished. 

Mr. Horan. Could we find out what the reason for the Bureau of 
the Budget denying this new region was? 

Mr. Basnicut. There is no specific reason for denying the item 
that we are informed of. The problem is that with the dollars that 
were approved for the CAA it was necessary to reduce the plans 
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that we had proposed. In order to best use the $230 million allowance 
we had to provide first for those things that we are now doing, and 
the most essential items are annual cost of services initiated in 1958, 
workload increases and new equipment coming into usefulness. That 
made it necessary to cut back on a number of very important items, 
including the new region. 

Would you like me to continue with these items? 

Mr. Preston. [ think we had better hit the highlights. 

Mr. Basnicutr, Another item we asked for was funds to establish 
an emergency readiness and Civil Defense activity in line with the 
Government's plan- - 

Mr. Preston. That is too small an item, just 12 employees. Let 
us omit that at this time. 

Looking at the rest of this chart there is only one sizable increase in 
personnel. That would be under the category of workload increase, 
and we understand that matter. The remaining items deal with a 
smaller number of people, some under “Flight operations and air- 
worthiness.”’ Of course these are very important operations, and it is 
regretted they had to be eliminated by the Bureau. There are also 
some items under ‘‘Airports.” 

Mr. Basnicut. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


APPEAL FROM REDUCTIONS OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


As you recall, in the discussion yesterday afternoon we gave you 
some data as to the action we were taking in appealing this “decision. 
The total reduction made in the O. and R. appropriation aggregates 
$24 million, and we have taken action to appeal for relief to the extent 
of $16,500,000, $11,500,000 of which is related to the commissioning 
of new facilities, and that was the item we discussed briefly yesterday 
afternoon. 

Mr. Preston. And that appeal is under consideration at the 
moment by the Bureau? 

Mr. Basnicut. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Do you anticipate an early decision on that? 

Mr. Pye. Mr. Chairman, I am advised—perhaps Mr. Nielson has 
some information. 

Mr. Moore. We anticipate a rather early decision. 

Mr. Preston. Is it likely the decision will be reached in order that 
we may consider the matter in this bill? 

Mr. Moore. I cannot tell, Mr. Chairman. We would hope so. 

Mr. Preston. That is, if it is a favorable decision. It would be 
more logical to have it during the regular hearings than to bring it in as 
a supplemental item. It is something that should be considered in 
the overall picture we are dealing with now, and if there is any way of 
expediting it in the Bureau I would certainly appreciate your doing 
so and getting final action on it as soon as possible. 

Mr. Basnieut. Mr. Chairman, I gave you a figure of $14 million 
eliminated from our original request for new facilities and stated our 
appeal deals with $11.5 million. We took a careful look at when the 
facilities will be in place and screened the requirements to the hard 
core, and that is the difference between the $11.5 million and the $14 
million. 
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OVERSEAS ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. Presron. Of the total increase in personnel under 
and regulation,’’ how many are to be assigned overseas? 

Mr. Basnicur. Virtually none. There may be 10 or so, but very 
few new positions are to be assigned outside the United States and its 
Territories under “Operation and regulation.” 


“Operation 


OTHER OBJECTS 


Mr. Preston. Would you please insert in the record at this point 
a statement combining the “Other objects” items under all 
phases of the general “ gory of operation and regulation. 

Mr. Basniaur. Yes, si 


(The information re ial follows:) 


three 


OPERATION AND REGULATION 
° ’ * . - - 
Distribution of other objects of expenditure by budget activity, fiscal year 1959 


| 
Federal | Flight opera- 
Grand total airways | tions and air- 


Airports 
worthiness 











02 Travel. . ‘ $11, 729, 983 $10, 238, 104 $1, 268, 110 
03 Transportation of things. -. 2, 277, 974 2, 059, 633 209, 103 
04 Communication services. 18, 773, 336 18, 441, 472 266, 373 , 4g 
05 Rents and utility services_ 9, 360, 156 8, 782, 257 524, 118 53, 781 
06 Printing and reproduction. --- 484, 580 307, 129 155, § 21, 460 
07 Other contractual services 6, 538, 014 5, 618, 784 $29, O82 | 90, 148 
Services performed by other agencies 481, 900 $29, 144 35, 267 | 17, 489 
0&8 Supplies and materials. 11, 122, 027 | 10, 419, 242 665, 585 37, 200 
09 Equipment 5, 228, 884 4, 420), 293 789, 022 19, 569 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. --. 9, 374, 494 8, 179, 897 984, 155 210, 442 
15 Taxes and assessments... 55, 492 45, 745 8, 344 1, 403 
Total. 75, 426, 840 68, 941, 700 5, 735, 150 749, 990 


INCREASE IN RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Preston. It is observed that you have considerable increases in 
other objects. For instance, you have an 85 percent increase in 
rents and utilities. Will some ‘body speak to this increase? 

Mr. Basnicut. The biggest item of increase in rents and utilities 
is under the heading ‘‘Federal airways.’”’ The base figure for 1958 is 
$4.6 million and the request for 1959 raises that level to $8.7 million. 
This item covers the rental of office space and special pur pose space 
such as the rental of the facility used at the Aeronautical Center in 
Oklahoma City, and office and operational space for centers and other 
facilities not being provided by the General Services Administration. 

There are additional requirements for utilities to furnish power 
and lights for the new air navigation and traffic control facilities being 
placed in service. This is highlighted on page 232, which summarizes 
largely what I have been speaking to, the cost of power, the rental 
cost of space for additional facilities, particularly the electronic 
equipment, raises our requirements for rents and utilities. 

Mr. Pyte. I would like to mention in that connection that the 
electronic computer equipment is covered under this item and perhaps 
Mr. Thomas can give us the number of units included under this 
particular substantial rental cost. 


24676—58——l11 
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Mr. Tuomas. There are 3 large electronic computers that will be 
installed in 1958 and 5 additional ones in 1959 which substantially 
cover the northeastern part of the United States. 

Mr. Preston... Would you tell us where those computers are to be 
located? 

Mr. Tuomas. The three original computers are at Indianapolis, 
Washington, and New York. The additional five computers will be 
for Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Detroit. 

Mr. Pyte. Again I would like to point out that this is the item to 
which we referred yesterday which is the first step toward automation 
and mechanization of our traffic control procedures. 


INCREASE IN OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Preston. You have an increase of 73 percent in other contrac- 
tual services. Will someone speak to this unusually large increase? 

Mr. Trprets. Yes, sir. You might turn to page 232, the bottom 
paragraph, which gives in summary form the use ef these funds. 
The funds included under this heading cover contractual services 
utilized in the maintenance and repeir of field facilities; maintenance 
and repair of equipment such as trucks and tractors, work that we do 
not perform with our own personnel, such as the servicing of vehicles 
and test: trucks that carry test equipment and the like, and it also 
covers the rental of vehicles which we get from the General Services 
Administration. This increase is directly related to the expansion of 
our facilities, for services authorized in the system in the last 2 or 3 
years. 

Mr. Prue. Mr. Chairmen, if I could comment on one item, the cost 
of vehicle rental from the Generel Services Administration, we have 
been somewhat concerned thet we mey not be getting the type of 


i 


service that we should get from GSA in this eree, and T am ples sed 
to report after checking that we find we get good service and bett 

automotive service and are relieved of the responsibility of maintaining 
the vehicles and coming beck to you yeer after vear to renew it. | 
think this is a good arrangement we have made with the General 


Services Admuinistretion 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Tippets, this increase of 73 percent seems to be 
so much higher than the general increase in the establishment of 
facilities and operation of facilities. Is there some explanation of this? 

Mr. Trppers. Yes, sir. Itis directly related to the increased number 
of facilities and vehicles and site maintenance problems. There are 
20 or 30 different services that we contract for, that we do not do 
with our own people. 

Mr. Presron. Is this increase related to previous budgets, 1957 and 
1958, rather than the increase in the 1959 budget? 

Mr. Tiprprrs. This is a result of the expansion program, facilities 
that have been coming in since 1957 and 1958. It is directly related to 
new facilities. This particular item has no bearing on any vew facilities 
in the EANF appropriation for 1959. I believe that responds to your 
Inquiry. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, will you yield? 

Mr. Presron. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. | wonder if we could have a breakdown of this item of 
$5,618,784. 
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Mr. Presron. May I suggest that for all items as large as these on 
page 232, we normally expect fuller explanations than are contained 
in these justifications. For ‘(ther contractual services,’’ $5,618,784, 
as Mr. Bow points out, there is only 1 short paragraph. And 
on page 233, ‘‘Supplies and materials,’ $10,419,242, there is only 1 
short paragraph on that. And ‘Equipment,’ $4,420,293, there is 
only 1 short paragraph on that. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Basnicur. Under “Equipment,” sir, we do have at hand some 
more detailed data. This would include the procurement of 50 trucks 
that are used in installing navigation facilities; it would include office 
equipment for the peor J requested to take care of the growing 
workload; it includes $1,435,000 for engineering testing equipment; 
it includes $244,000 for training equipment used in training air 
traffic control personnel, largely; it includes $106,000 for working 
equipment to service air nav igation facilities; it includes $471,000 for 
vehicles and working equipment related to the new facilities which 
would be taken on in 1959; and it includes an item that we have not 
heretofore budgeted, and this is in Mr. Thomas’ area, the development 
of control area charts. In the air route control centers we need to 
have better charting of air navigation facilities and terrain and 
points of reference. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 


Discussion off the reeord. ) 


INSTALLATION OF FACILITIES BY CONTRACT 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Pyle, it appears vou are doing an awful lot of 
this work yourself, CAA, and I would like to inquire, would it not be 
better to contract for the establishment of a lot of these facilities 
rather than undertake to do it yourself? 

Mr. Pye. I would like Mr. Tippets to answer that, but I would 
say this, we explore both manners of handling this workload and 
decide on that procedure which will result in the lowest cost to the 
Government of installing these facilities, bearing in mind the highly 
technical nature of the problem at hand. Perhaps Mr. Tippets can 
elaborate. : 

Mr. Preston. Before Mr. Tippets elaborates, and of course he 
always elaborates very well, I think it ought to be said that where 
private business can perform the job, the Government ought to stay 
out of it, unless it is extremely disadvantageous to the Government 
to do it by private contract. 

As we go along through the hearings, it is obvious that you ar 
buying all kinds of equipment, from bolts to trucks, and I am wonder- 
ing if we aren’t getting topheavy in riggs agency on equipment, and 
if we aren’t going too much into work to be performed by private 
contractors. 

[ don’t think it can be said with any accuracy that American 
manufacturers and contractors don’t have all the pinnate al know- 
how to install all these devices you are using because, as I understand 
it in my limited way, these are usually package products that have 
to be set in place. A lot of them are. An installation has to be 
prepared, and the package installed. 
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Of course, there are bound to be some very technical devices that 
are being installed in control towers and I suppose radars are difficult 
to install, but there again I am sure we have « competent people in 
business to perform these services. 

Mr. Moore, have you given some thought to this phase of this 
CAA operation? 

Mr. Moore. We have given a lot of thought to the use of private 
industry on maintenance, installation, et cetera. In practical cases 
we find it is very beneficial to the Department of Commerce, and I am 
talking outside of the CAA, to do these things ourselves and control 
them. We find it is most economical and we get a more efficient job 
out of it. 

We have studied this entire area for 2 years by and large. We 
have made quite a few changes, I will have you know, in many of our 
operations where we have found it is better to do it by private industry, 
but not in these big operations like this. 

Mr. Preston. I can understand your desire to stretch your money 
as far as possible, in view of the fact that you are coming in annually 
with great increases. 

Mr. Moore. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. It is sort of hard for us to take in Congress. 

Mr. Trerets. Could I talk to this for a few minutes, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Trprets. I would like to be real factual about this. This is a 
very fair question. I would like to tell the committee of our record, 
which is very good in this respect. 

We do several kinds of work. First, we contract almost completely 
for the actual erection of the facility buildings, the preparation of the 
site, the preparation of the roadway, the installation of the power- 
lines, and all of the necessary work that leads to getting the plant 
facility ready for the electronic equipment. We contract for, I would 
say, 95 percent of all of our plant and structures work. It is very 
rare that we withdraw from the contractual effort in the construction 
of the buildings and do it ourselves because we want to follow the 
will of Congress and the policy of the Government, which is to do by 
contract insofar as is possible. Occasionally where excessive cost or 
time prohibits we do an isolated site by force account. I assure you 
that kind of work we very rarely do. We don’t like to do it. We 
don’t keep those kind of crews in enough numbers to warrant us 
getting into the construction program. 

We buy the basic building and prefabricated building panels, we 
buy engine generators, we buy the materials to fit our standard 
patterns and we contract for its erection. 

The second phase of this work is the installation of the electronic 
equipment. We do much of the installation work of electronic 
equipment by Government employees for several reasons. 

The manufacturer that builds the equipment generally is not an 
installation type of concern. Many of our fac ilities or equipments 
are added to existing facilities and it is necessary to bring a piece 
of equipment in and install it in a rack alongside of existing equipment. 
The interplay of wiring and compatability of one facility as opposed 
to another makes it important that someone who is interested i 
the final end product do this and we do it cheaper than can be done 
by industry. 
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Mr. THomas. You are covering a lot of territory. If you can make 
this stand up you are the best in Government. We have seen force 
accounts tried by practically every agency of Government. We would 
like to know what are you doing that separates you from other 
agencies of Government, whereby you can do it under force account 
cheaper than any other agency of Government. That is what you 
ought to address yourself to. 

Mr. Trppers. I didn’t make myself clear. 

Mr. Tuomas. Tell us how many people you have in making one of 
these installation jobs, how many man-hours it takes and generally 
what it costs. 

Mr. Tipprers. | didn’t make myself clear, then. We do very little 
force account work of the nature you are talking of. This is the 
construction work. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is even worse. 

Mr. Tiprers. No. We do construction work by industry. We do 
that by contract. IL want to make very clear that we do about 95 per- 
cent of all of our construction work not by force account but by 
contract with industry. This is the construction work. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is clear. Go ahead. 


INSTALLATION OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Tiprets. Let me move to the next field. We buy our elec- 
tronic equipment all from eer We build, occasionally, a unique 
facility, or an ite . that we need 2 or 3 of, in Oklshom: a City or some- 
where like that, but 99 percent of all of our electronic procurement is 
built in industry plants by industry people, not by Government. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are you doing this big installation job for 
fiscal year 1959? 

Name the places. I looked through our justifications. I am not 
clear on that. 

Mr. Trepets. There are many of them. Could I finish my state- 
ment and come back to this? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Tipprers. I would like to make this real cleat 

Mr. Tuomas. I am going to help you make it clear if you will tell 
me where you are going to do it. 

Mr. Tirpers. Thank you, sir. We buy the electronic equipment 
on contract from the manufacturers. 

Mr. Tuomas. I want to know where you get the labor, what you 
are paying, how long it stays on the job, or if it is permane ntly located 
at this installation? 

Mr. Trppers. We buy the electronic equipment, if I may con- 
tinue 

Mr. Preston. May I interrupt a moment, Mr. Tippets? 

I wonder if it wouldn’t be helpful if we took for example, establish- 
ment of a VORTAC unit and started with how you deal with that. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a good idea. 

Mr. Preston. Give us concrete examples. 

Mr. Tirpets. The Congress appropriates money for our establish- 
ment of air navigation facilities for VORTAC facilities which is the 
common military-civil navigation aid device. We in CAA write a 
performance specification, by this I mean we write a specification 
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which says what we want this equipment to do when it is built. We 
put out this specification to the manufacturing industry in general 
and they bid competitively and eventually we award a contract to the 
successful low bidder, if it is a straightforward low-bid type of accept- 
ance contract. The manufacturer takes this into his plant. He then, 
himself, builds a prototype, develops the production model and goes 
into production. The only thing that CAA does is have resident 
inspectors to protect the Government’s interest in quality and control 
of the performance of the device as it is being manufactured. When 
the equipment is manufactured it is inspected finally by the CAA and 
shipped toasite. When it gets to the site, frequently we already have 
other equipment in operation. For example at many of these 
VORTAC sites, a VOR or other navigational device is already in 
service. It is at this point that we make use of our available special- 
ized electronic technicians to install this equipment in an existing 
building, if there is one existing, or in a new building if it is a new one. 

This program has some unique features to it. In New York and in 
Los Angeles we have contracted with manufacturing firms for tech- 
nical representatives to supplement our limited engineering staff in 
the actual installation of these equipments. In the case of long-range 
radar, airport surveillance radar and other heavy equipments, we 
actually contract for the procurement of the equipment and the 
installation by the manufacturer right at the site, because it is a one- 
time turnkey package deal. Everything comes from the same 
manufacturer so whenever this is possible we contract for its installa- 
tion by industry. One of the problems we have, if we buy an amplifier 
from contractor A, another electronic device from contractor B, and 
another from contractor C, these come in from different industry 
locations at different times and it isn’t expedient, pricewise, to have 
every manufacturer send a crew with his particular unit to install at 
this particular site. We assemble that group of equipments together 
and send 2 or 3 men in and in a week or so we have all 3 of these things 
tied together and operated. 

Mr. Tuomas. How long are they on the payroll and how many 
additional do you need? Tell us about the cases. What do you pay 
them, where do you send them, how many supplemental people do 
you contract to help? 

Mr. Trppets. We have four regional headquarters located at New 
York, Fort Worth, Los Angeles, and Kansas City. Our field crews, 
those that we have, are headquartered at these locations and they 
operate within those regions. 

We send them from their headquarters to, let us say a site, let’s 
pick an arbitrary place from Kansas City to St. Louis. 

Mr. THomas. Are these per diem ¢ mployee s, civil service, white or 
blue collar pe ople? How many do you have in each location? 

Mr. Tippets. There are several hundred installations under way 
continually. 

Mr. THomas. How can you come up with a valid answer that you 
can do it cheaper than industry if you don’t know how many employees 
you have, where they are located, where you transfer them to and 
from, what the per diem and travel cost is? 

Mr. Tiprets. The only place I was speaking of where we do it 
cheaper than industry was the installation of the electronic device at 
ajparticular location depending on the kind of gadget it is, and how 
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many of them there are to put in. That is why we contract for so 
much of our construction work, is because industry generally does it 
just as well and just as cheap as we can do it. We do this wherever 
it is possible and in the best interests of the Government. 

Mr. Pyte. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Thomas’ point is a very good one, 
but I think there is one element that we must bear in mind in carrying 
out our responsibility for safe operation of the airways system, and 
that is this: 

Taking, for example, as he suggested, the VORTAC installation of 
equipment, we went up and saw the VORTAC at Phillipsburg. This 
was an operating VOR. In order to convert it to a VORTAC, we 
had to go in there and at a minimum length of time, install the TACAN 
equipment and get it back on the air so that those airplanes flying 
overhead had the use of this facility. 

Now, with our own people, technically trained and under our 
complete control, we can do this, but if we have to go to industry in 
this particular area, we do not have control of the people and we 
very often run into serious difficulties. 

[ can cite one good example in which | got personally involved 
Mr. Tippets may correct me on dates but in the installation of the 
FPSS8 long-range radar in New York industry told us they couldn’ 
do it in less than 90 days, I believe. 

Mr. Tiprers. I think it was all of that. 

Mr. Pyie. It was an extremely long period of time. It took a 
call to the president of General Electric to point out to them that 
this we could not stand, and finally after a great deal of haggling we 
got them to come down to some reasonable figure in the neighborhood 
of 31 days and they carried the job out. 

This is the problem that we have, where we have to integrate new 
equipments into our operating environment and not risk keeping them 
off the air too long. This is the area where I think we can only 
do it in the manner that we are doing it. 

The point that is brought out is that these other contractual services 
have gone up, and the reason is that we are using industry to the 
ultimate extent possible in trying to get this installation work done. 

Mr. Tiprets. Could I give a quick example to summarize this? 
The case of the long-range radar, to answer Mr. Thomas’ question 
directly—at Indianapolis, for example, we contracted with industry to 
prepare the site, put up the building, and put up the steel tower. We 
have contracted with Raytheon Electric Co. to build the radar and 
install and tune up radar at this particular site. The only thing we 
will do at this site is to have our Government engineers supervise and 
make the final acceptance inspection for the Government. 

In its entirety this installation and typical ones like this across the 
country are done by industry. 

[ would say that, of our total EANF appropriation, when you 
take into account the work we do with the electronic equipment, by 
far the large percentage of this money finds its way into industry 
contracts. 

Mr. THomas. That is a different story from what you said before. 
All you do now is have your technical people go out and supervise 
the job. That is quite understandable. That is different from doing 
it on force account yourself. 
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Mr. Preston. I think one of our difficulties is realizing that there 
are so many different types of installations involved. 

Mr. Pyuz. This is the problem, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Some are small. You may relocate a range marker 
or communication device on the ground in the vicinity of an airfield, 
or on the airways between air stations. In dealing with problems 
like en route surveillance radar, airport surveillance radar, VORTAC, 
and any number of devices, the situations varies, Some are small 
jobs. Obviously you can’t let a contract on a small job and wait 
forever for bids when it needs to be done at once. 

It is not the purpose of this question to suggest that you get out 
of this field completely, I assure you, because that would not be wise. 
I was simply exploring it in an effort to determine whether you were 
using contractual services where feasible, and when wise. 

Mr. Pye. Mr. Chairman, I would like to assure both you and Mr. 
Thomas and the members of the committee that we are trying to do 
this as much as possible, and there is a very compelling reason in 
addition to the economics involved, and that is the problem of getting 
the necessary engineering personnel to get this kind of work done. 
This is a very scarce commodity, in today’s market, and as a result 
we have in addition to the reasons which you so correctly point out, 
it is desirable it be done under this procedure, we can’t get the people 
to do it in any event so we have two factors which impress upon us 
the necessity of doing just exactly the thing that you are talking about. 

Mr. Trrpets. If I could once more, because I want to be fully 
responsive to Mr. Thomas and not leave any misunderstandings. ‘To 
follow your thought, Mr. Preston, let’s take a typical communication 
station where we have now 5 or 6 transmitters and receivers, and we 
want to increase this facility by 2 or 3 transmitters. We buy the 
equipment on contract from the manufacturer, but because we already 
have a going installation at that place, and the installation of these 
3 receivers has to be integrated with the 5 or 6 already there, and it 
has a direct relationship with a going operation, it is at this point we 
do our own installation work with our own people because we have 
to change or turn off the service while we are doing certain things 
and the careful coordination of the going operation is also one factor 
in this thing, but at the same time there isn’t enough work there to 
warrant bringing in a manufacturer from New York to some isolated 
place in Nevada to put in 3 receivers, if you see what I mean. 

We try to temper our action. We do contract as much as possible, 
and we do little or no force accounting for construction. Most of our 
so-called force accounting people are electronic installation engineers. 


PERSONNEL FOR ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, the way you break down your budget 
indicates the contrary. Certainly your other objects have risen 2 
percent, just as your personnel has risen 25 percent, and the 2 go 
hand in hand. You have your maximum positions for 1958 at 20,800. 
You have an average of 19,500. Those 2 figures, comparing them 
with 1959, your maximum jumps to 25,700, your average to 22,700. 
That almost tells the tale. On the face of it it indicates you have 
3,000 people out of your 4,000 who will do maintenance and operation 
work. 
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Mr. Tierets. Mr. Thomas, that is another appropriation. This is 
the ‘“Maintenance and operation’”’ appropriation you are now speaking 
to. We have been discussing—— 

Mr. Tromas. I am not talking about operation in the sense that 
you get out and technically operate. 

Mr. Tiprets. That is what this is. 

Mr. Tomas. What part of this increase is for installation and 
operation, if you want to call it that? 

Mr. Preston. Why don’t we find out how many technicians they 
have. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you can break it down that would be better. Out 
of your 15,000, how many install equipment? 

Mr. Tirpprrs. There is an increase of 175 jobs specifically related 
to the O. and R. request that you are now speaking to and they are 
directly related to the establishment and maintenance programs. 
In the establishment program itself though it is in this area where we 
contract and do the actual construction and installation work, so | 
think it would be fair to say out of this appropriation—I don’t want 
to misrepresent, and that is the reason I hesitate—there are 175 
directly related to supervision of establishment and maintenance 
programs, but in these other objects costs there are moneys for con- 
tracting of other maintenance services that are not covered by these 
people. 

Mr. THomas. Out of your increase of 4,000 employees last yea 
what part are installation employees? From a look at your budget i 
appears to be the difference between 22,700 and 25,700. 

Mr. Basnicur. Out of the 4,974 additional positions requested, 
1,348 are in the area of the maintenance and repair work, Mr. Tippets 
is speaking of, the balance of them are in the operating portion of the 
services to be performe dd. 

Mr. D. D. Thomas. I would like to point out that as these other 
objects grow, we have this 

Mr. Tuomas. That is your increase, 1,300 out of your 4,900? 

Take vour full employment of 25,000. What would the proportion- 
ate increase be, five or six thousand? 

Mr. Basnicur. 7,338. 

Mr. Tiprers. These, Mr. Chairman, are not construction and in- 
stallation people. They are maintenance people at the site for the 
continuous operation of the installed, commissioned, and usable facili- 
ties in the system. I would say that over 4,000 of those are directly 
related to the maintenance of the facilities. 

Mr. SHELLEY. You used an example yourself of installing equip- 
ment in 2 or 3 remote places in Nevada. It wouldn’t pay to have 
the manufacturer send a crew out to install it and check it out. You 
send a man up from somewhere else. Let’s take that very example. 
Krom where would you send them, how many men would there be? 
[ am assuming when you use that example there must have been 2 
specific instance of that kind. 

Mr. Trprrets. 1 was theorizing but I am sure there are specific 
instances. 

Mr. Shelley, in that particular case we would have a crew of 3 or 4 
engineers who are cruising around that region continually replacing 
parts and checking equipment as they go along. They would come 
from Elko, Nev., from Reno, San Francisco or the crew that was 
nearest by to install this additional equipment. 
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Mr. Suettey. | think that is what Mr. Thomas is trying to get at, 
that type of a breakdown. 

Mr. D. D. Tuomas. I imagine, Mr. Chairman, if our people here 
would go into this thing carefully, they would find that CAA is on 
all fours with other Government agencies that have had the same 
problem. Take the Post Office Department or the General Services 
Administration maintaining 4 or 5 thousand Federal buildings. 

They have elevators breaking down. They have to bave hundreds 
of repair people and experience has taught them that they must keep 
a little nucleus of a staff in one of these big installations for this work. 
If something goes out they call in private industry to do a $15, $20, or 
$100 overhaul job. You have 7,000 employees. That is costing you 
a lot of money. 

I imagine if you fan this thing down you would find that you can 
drop at least 6,000 of these employ ees and use those funds elsewhere 
or transfer them to doing something else and keep your top people. 
You could let this installation work out and your repair work out 
and you would save a whole lot of money through competitive bidding. 

Mr. Tierers. I don’t want to interrupt, but may I say again that 
these 6,000 you speak of are principally maintanance people who, 
with the operations people, maintain a 24-hour service around the 
entire system. In many of these cases, for example, we have people 
who are there 24 hours a day at these big radar stations, to instan- 
taneously retune, or rearrange the radar, so that it is competent all 
hours of the day or night. At the isolated stations these men are so 
located that at 1 o’clock in the morning a telephone call from the 
controller on watch will bring a maintenance man from nearby to 
reestablish the service which cannot be discontinued until morning, 
even, and must be restored immediately. 

Mr: Tuomas. We understand your problem, and it is a very vital 
one. We are just trying to reason with you to see if you can’t figure 
out some way to avoid having 8 or 10 people waiting for that awful 
minute to come. You could keep a skeleton crew there, where 1 or 2 
could do the job and then call in some private contracting firm a week 
or 10 days later or 2 days later. 

I don’t know. I point it out to you. 

Mr. Basnicut. Mr. Thomas, in trying to be responsive to your 
questioning, we may have left a wrong impression, which is not what 
we want to do. We are doing exactly what you suggest. We are 
doing as much in the way of contracting with industry for package 
installation as the kind of service will permit us to contract for. 

The 7,000 employees we speak to are maintenance people compara- 
ble to those you mentioned in the post offices and other agencies that 
are there for a continuing routine job. In some instances these people 
may be utilized for the work of putting in a small unit that is added to 
a facility. One of the items Mr. Tippets is talking about, is this 
rather than have a contractor go out and do a special project, if we 
have maintenance men that can do the project in addition to their 
regular maintenance work that is done. 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t care to belabor the point, but can you tell 
us how much money you spent last year on contracting for minor 
repairs and operations jobs? 

Mr. Basniaur. I can furnish that for the record. 
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Mr. THomas. Do you have a rough idea of about how much you 
spent? We can tell how much you are doing by what you spent last 
year. My guess is it would be precious little. 

Mr. Pyte. This is an area that concerns me as much as it does the 
committee. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is nothing new about it. Your problem is 
common to a good many governmental agencies. It is an important 
one. We don’t question that at all. 

Mr. Pyue. In the various inspection trips that I make, Mr. Thomas, 
this is one of the areas that if 1 go to a tower or center, I get into the 
equipment room to see what is going on, and I have yet to find 
center where there is any fellow just sitting around wasting his time. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is something to be proud of. It is humanly 
impossible not to have that occur. 

Mr. Pytx. Let me complete my statement in this respect: The one 
complaint that I have received too often and concerns me and [ have 
discussed it with Mr. Tippets, is the matter that we don’t have 
enough maintenance people. We do have outages which could be 
cured by additional maintenance people but we are not putting them 
on for the very reason that we feel we are properly staffed, and we 
are just going to have to make those people put out a little bit more. 


NUMBER OF SEPARATE INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Preston. In order that we might get a better appreciation of 
your maintenance problem, could you tell us in round figures approxi- 
mately how many separate installations you have, including control 
towers, range markers, communications stations, radars, that can be 
considered as a separate unit, scattered over the United States and 
its Territories? 

Mr. Tipretrs. Yes, sir. It runs between five and six thousand dif- 
ferent units. I would like to add this: We run a preventive main- 
tenance program. These men we employ don’t wait for breakdowns. 
They overhaul teletypes, overhaul receivers, overhaul the naviga- 
tional aids periodically. They are primarily justified on the hours 
and the work needed for preventive maintenance. Their crash-repair 
and restoration-to-service duty is a small part of their real need and 
supplements really why they are there. They are there for preventive 
maintenance, not for crash repair. 

Mr. Preston. Does the figure of seven thousand include the 
technicians that you have in Oklahoma City? 

Mr. Tirrers. Oklahoma City has very few technicians. That is 
where we train them. We have instructors there but we have very 
few techaicians as such. The figures that Mr. Basnight mentioned 
are spread throughout the United States for the continuous preventive 
maintenance and repair and restoration of our facilities, and [ think 
they number between five and six thousand individual types ef 
facilities spread around the country. 

Mr. Tuomas. The chairman asked you for locations. You may 
have 3 or 4 different types of facilities at one location. He is asking 
you how many different locations you —s got, regardless of the 
nature of them. Do you have a thousand, 1,500, or more? 

Mr. Tippers. I would guess 1,500 at least, sir. If this is wrong, 
I will correct it in the record. I would guess 1,500. 
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Mr. Pye. I think it is also important, Mr. Chairman, to realize 
that whereas there may be 6 or 7 different types of facilities, naviga- 
tional facilities—I am talking about at one geographical location— 
we have different problems with each one. 

Mr. Preston. How many traffic control centers do you have in 
the Nation? 

Mr. Pyrite. Twenty-six. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL CENTER 


Mr. Preston. What does that represent in one traffic control 
center, for instance, in New York. How many pieces of equipment 
do you have that must be maintained at all times in the New York 
traffic control center? 

Mr. D. D. Tuomas. I can’t answer specifically, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Just in round figures. 

Mr. D. D. Tuomas. There are 26 remotely located communications 
sites which are not located right at the facility, periphery communica- 
tions. There is long-range radar in the center, together with numer- 
ous scopes or displays. I would say there are approximately 20 
VOR’s served within the framework of the New York center, there 
are some 6 or 7 surveillance radars which are within the geographical 
area of the New York center, there are probably 20 or 25 low-fre- 
quency aids of various types, including markers. There would prob- 
ably be somewhere around 7 or 8 instrument-landing systems. These 
are all very major facilities that would be immediately necessary and 
continuously necessary. 

I would like to add from the controllers’ viewpoint, that all these 
facilities are unique to this type of business and are not known. The 
circuitry is not known to the average private individual unless he 
has built them. That is, you cannot call in a radio man and expect 
him to repair an ILS or expect him to repair a radar. It is a specialty 
in itself, and if the system fails for any reason, air traffic virtually comes 
to a grinding halt, or if it starts deteriorating so the voice is mushy, or 
the radar does not pick up, we need immediate attention and 
specialized attention. We cannot afford to wait for some days until 
it would be looked at and then possibly by people who do not know 
that circuitry. 

Mr. Trerets. To respond to Mr. Thomas’ earlier question, I have 
a sheet that is in the supplemental exhibit we presented to the com- 
mittee for study. 

Mr. THOMAS. | have looked through this. You have a lot of cood 
old-fashioned facts and figures, but they don’t mean much to me. 
Which page? 

Mr. Tiprets. Page 2. You wanted to know the number of 
facilities and in the left-hand column, starting off with—and I wouldn't 
like to read this because it would take considerable time, there are 
about 50 lines of kinds of facilities with their numbers. 

At the top of the page, 357 communications stations, 112 air traffic 


control towers, 332 beacons, 225 fan markers, 165 instrument landing 
systems, 1,404 generators. 
Mr. Tuomas. Is that figure 350 an overall figure for all stations? 
Mr. Tippets. That is all of the communications stations that are 
in the en route system spread throughout the United States. 








Mr. Tuomas. Do you mean by that to diminish or add to your 
guess of 1,500 overall stations? 

Mr. Tiprers. The 1,500 was inclividual locations separate from each 
other. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is what we are talking about—locations where 
you have from one to a half dozen different type facilities. 

Mr. Tiprets. This would only be part of the 1,500. 


NUMBER OF MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL AT NEW YORK AREA FACILITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. The Chairman asked the gentleman about the New 
York area and he gave a very nice, clear explanation of what it was 
doing. Now would he supplement that with some figures as to the 
number of maintenance people involved? Do you have any idea how 
many you have in the New York office? 

Mr. Tirpets. To cover these facilities I would have to give you a 
precise list. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you have those figures? 

Mr. D. D. Tuomas. No, str; I don’t. 

Mr. eaethe Give us your best guess and supply it for the record. 

Mr. D. D. Tuomas. That is Mr. Tippets’ department. 

Mr anlee To cover the facilities I would say about 75 people. 
He covered the whole New York complex. 

Mr. Tuomas. I believe you have more than that. You have too 
much of an operation there 

Mr. Tirrets. We will rive you an exact figure for those facilities, 
Mr. Thomas. 

The data to be supphed follow:) 


NuMBER OF MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL FOR New York Crry AREA 
FACILITIES 


There are some 115 personnel engaged in the maintenance of air_navig 
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facilities in the New York and adjacent areas. 


Fiicnut OPERATIONS AND AIRWORTHINESS 
OVERHAUL OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Presron. You have requested under “Flight operations and 
airworthiness” the overhaul of two Douglas aircraft for $160,000. 
That appears to be higher than the usual price for standard overhaul 
or a modernization project. How do you account for this? 

Mr. Krevry. | believe I can answer that, Mr. Chairman. The 
cost of modernizing these airplanes at the $160,000 figure is not in 
excess of costs on today’s market and could not be done even on an 
outside contract for that figure. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who is doing it? Are you doing it? 

Mr. Krrxxzy. It will be done at the Aeronautical Center. It 
cludes equipment al 
aircraft. 

Mr. Preston. When you say modernization, is this a general over- 
haul or is it a modernization program? 

Mr. Keexrty. This is a major overhaul. These two aircraft have 
been in service for some 10 or 12 years, and they have never had a 
major overhaul. They have been used constantly at the center in 


A 


so, to bring it up to the standard of our other 
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our training. They have reached the point that unless we do a major 
overhaul on them, with modernization and changes that are required, 
we will have to take the aircraft out of service, which will disrupt our 
whole training program. 

Mr. Preston. Does this include the installation of flight inspection 
equipment? What are these aircraft used for? 

Mr. Kerrey. These are used in our training at the Aeronautical 
Center for inspectors. The equipment is not similar to that in the 
aircraft Mr. Tippets’ flight inspectors use. 

Mr. Preston. It is $80,000 apiece. 

Mr. Keetry. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. We were under the impression that you could get an 
overhaul done for about $50,000, or not more than $60,000. 

Mr. Keretry. Not today, sir. 

Mr. Basnicut. That depends, Mr. Chairman, on the shape the 
airplane is in when it comes in. The planes Mr. Tippets is talking 
about come in on a regular rotation. The figures vou use are ap- 
proximately right but the planes Mr. Keeley uses in the training 
program haven’t been in for maintenance on a progressive basis. They 
have been allowed to deteriorate to where we have to spend more 
money to make them safe and usable. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are they doing it at Oklahoma City or are they 
farming it out to industry? Are you going over to the Air Force 
which does it every day and have all the tools and equipment from 
kingdom come? They do hundreds of them. Who is doing it? 

Mr. Keetry. These are DC-3’s. The military no longer have a 
program to do that on this class of aircraft. 

Mr. Tuomas. They have more of them than you have. 

Mr. Kuertey. Yes, sir; but what airplanes they have in the C-47 
class are being phased out. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you contacted them and asked for a price on 
this? 

Mr. Kerexry. I don’t know that we have specifically contacted 
the military, but we have constantly looked into the costs from outside 
sources to do this work. 

Mr. Tuomas. You know you have a lot of people in maintenance 
looking for business. 

Mr. Basniaut. I can answer the question, I believe, Mr. Thomas. 
These planes would be overhauled at the Oklahoma City facility 
which is under our supervision but the work is subdivided. Engines 
are obtained from military surplus. The major components, the land- 
ing gears, and the control surfaces in total are let out on contract. 
All the major segments that can be placed on contract to industry 
are handled in that way and the internal structure changes and the 
wiring is done by our own personnel, so it is a combination of how it 
is done. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much are you contracting out and how much 
of the $80,000 are you doing vourself? 

Mr. Basnicut. We are probably doing about 60 percent ourselves, 
and 40 percent on contract. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you guessing or do you have a breakdown? 

Mr. Basnicut. I am estimating. 1 would say that the Air Force 
comes to us to have some of their overhaul work done on this category 
of airplanes. 
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Mr. Preston. The committee saw some of the work you were 
doing along this line at the center in Oklahoma City. You are well 
equipped to do it. 

OKLAHOMA. CITY CAA CENTER 


Since several members of the committee have recently visited 
Oklahoma City, and the CAA center, I think it is best not to go into 
great detail about those operations, at this time. We are fairly familiar 
with what is going on there, and we have expressed ourselves to the 
CAA previously as to what we thought of your operation. It appears 
to be well run, and is indeed a unique operation. 

They have furnished the committee with a document here this 
morning, The Aeronautical Center, that is available to all committee 
members. We will not burden the record this morning with a nar- 
rative statement of the overall functions of the center. 


INDIANAPOLIS RESEARCH CENTER 


By and large, we are familiar with it. I think we ought to have 
some testimony concerning your operation at the Indianapolis center. 

What is your request for the Indianapolis center, and how does it 
compare with last year for fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. Basnicut. The 1958 operation, Mr. Chairman, is approxi- 
mately $2 million. The 1959 request would increase this level to 
about $3% million. 

Mr. Preston. How much? 

Mr. Basnicut. About $3% million. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have a breakdown on what you expect to 
do with the additional million and a half? 

Mr. Basnicur. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Preston. Where is it? 

Mr. Basnicut. The bulk of the increase in the “Federal airways” 
category is for projects to improve such things as VORTAC equip- 
ment and air traffic control procedures. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have a breakdown of this in the justifica- 
tions? 

Mr. Basnieur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. What page? 

Mr. Basnicut. There is a statement on page 225 of the justifica- 
tions. However, detailed breakdown is in an exhibit that I have here, 
sir. 

Mr. Preston. How many employees did you have in 1958 at 
Indianapolis, and how many are contemplated under the $3.5 million 
for 1959? 

Mr. Basnigut. Two hundred and seventy-six, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. When? 

Mr. Basnicut. In 1958, and in 1959 we will have—correction: 
The 1958 figure, Mr. Chairman, is 138, and the 1959 figure is 223 

Mr. Preston. That represents an increase of how many? 

Mr. Basnicut. An increase of 85, sir. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEI 


Mr. Preston. What is the reason for an increase of 85 employees 
Indianapolis? 
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We have been out there and we know something about the physical 
layout. 

‘I notice from your justifications that you plan a lot of work in 
connection with the 707-Boeing that is to go into operation this fall. 

How are you going to use 85 new people : at Indianapolis? 

Mr. Tiprets. Mr. Chairman, most of the 85 in this increase will 
be in the Federal airways area for air traffic control and air navigation 
facilities. This is the area where the principal numbers of these 85 
will work. This is a continuing program of inservice. improvements 
to improve the capability and the use of radars, increase the use of 
simulators, and increase the use of instrument landing systems, as 
well as increase the accuracy and reliability of other navigational aid 
devices such as the VOR and TACAN types. This program is to 
generally make an effective continuing study on how to get the best 
service possible out of the facilities that are in the system. Most of 
these 85 jobs are in air navigation, air traffic control and in service 
improvement activities. 

These are very technical studies. They are highly complex, and 
they require competent engineers to continually work with the 
project. As they come up with documented studies which show 
scientific improvements can be made in the facilities, we introduce 
them into the system through better use and modification of the 
navigational aids and traffie control facilities. 

Mr. Preston. You took a cut from the Bureau of the Budget 
about $2 million in this function; did you not? 

Mr. Basnieur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And, you were left with an increase of $1.5 million? 

Mr. Basnieur. Yes, sir 

Mr. Preston. So, on that theory you would have had another 85 
or 100 additional employees if you had received the $2 million addi- 
tional? That would have given you an increase of about 185 people. 


PROBLEM OF SPACE AT THE CENTER 


I do not see where you could put them out there without having 
them sitting in each other’s Is ap. 

Mr. Basnicut. There is a problem of space there, Mr. Chairman. 
The big item we asked for and have not found means of providing in 
this budget is the matter of an adequate simulator for air traffic 
studies and facility location planning. With such equipment, novel 
procedures may be safely provided and we can avoid the improper 
location of facilities. This would make unnecessary the need to go 
back and relocate installations in order to get maximum use out of 
them and aid materially in getting more effective air traffic control] 
procedures established. 

1 think we can very well Say that a creat deal of economy can result 
from running projects through the deta de ‘velop ment center to 
prove their validity and economy before we spend procurement and 
installation money on them, and that is the purpose of this program. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Pyle, when were you last out to the center at 
Indianapolis? 

Mr. Pyue. I was out there, I would say, 6 weeks ago, Mr. Chairman, 
but I would have to check that date and correct it for the record. 

Mr. Preston. | just wanted to know if you had been out there 
recently. 

Pye. Yes, sir. 
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OPERATION OF AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL SIMULATOR 


Mr. Preston. How do you contemplate using this many people out 
there? Do you think they can wisely use 85 additional people in this 
research program? 

Mr. Pyte. Yes, sir; for this reason, Mr. Chairman: One of the 
projects that I am most concerned about out there is the operation of 
this simulator, and I have insisted as we get into more increased 
traffic in the terminal areas that we study our problem scientifically 
rather than go into an area and say “‘we think this is going to work.”’ 

[ can cite a specific example of problems we would check in the 
Ch cago area. These problems have to be attacked scientifically. 
We cannot use the trial-and-error method any longer, and | have, 
therefore, insisted that we operate our simulators on a 16-hour basis 

rather than the 1-shift operation that we now have. Some of the 
jobs are involved as a direct result of this requirement which will be 
placed upon the technical development center. There is a list of 
projects which | believe has been furnished to you as an exhibit, and 
we could discuss each one of these if it would be helpful to the 
committee. 

BIRDPROOF WINDSHIELDS 


Mr. Preston. | certainly would not undertake to discuss each one 
of these projects listed. Some of them are a continuation of existing 
projects. However, the newest thing I seem to see has to do with the 
707—Boeing. I notice vou have a project now that I have not seen 
before. You are preparing a report on bird collision protection for 
aircraft windshields. 

What are you going to do about bird collisions? How are you 
roing to simulate birds? 

Mr. Pyiz. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important safety factor 
for this reason 

Mr. Preston. I do not doubt that, because I would not want to 
fly into one if 1 were up in an airplane sitting in the cockpit. 

Mr. Pye. This is the problem we have in this area: We have 


devised, through the ingenuity of our people out there, what we call 
a bird gun which can fire a 6-por mn chicken at a speed of approxims utely 
600 miles an hour. They have built it up to this speed for simulation 
ot what would happel should 3 a SIZ rable bird hit the wink ishie d of a 
jet traveling at, roughly, this speed, and we are requiring that the 
manufacturers provi le sufficient protection for the pilots; in other 
words, adequate thickness of glass and proper protection so that it 


would not penetrate the cabin. 


Of course, in addition to injuring the pilot, it would cause an 


explosive decompression because these cabins are pressurized t ) pre- 
serve for the passengers and crew a pressure equivalent to low altitu de 
despite the high altitude at which they fly. This is just one of the 
problems. 


COORDINATION WITH AIRWAY MODERNIZATION BOARD 


Mr. Preston. Is there any duplication of this simulator program 
which you are operating, as against the program which is _ being 
operated by the Air Modernization Board? 
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Mr. Pyue. No, sir; there is not. We work closely with the Airways 
Modernization Board. In fact, they use our facilities considerably in 
furtherance of their work and within CAA I insist at all times that 
whatever we do is closely coordinated with them for two reasons: 
First, we do not want to have any duplication and, second, through 
their efforts we expect new techniques and new devices. They are 
now contracting for a simulator of their own which will eventually 
relieve some of the load on us, and also may bring in modern ways 
of doing things which we will use. 


VISUAL CONSPICUITY OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Preston. Where are you performing this study on the new 
color of paint which you think might help identify aircraft in the 
air or help pilots distinguish the aircraft or to observe aircraft. 

Mr. Pytz. This project, Mr. Chairman, is called the conspicuity 
program. That is carried out at the technical development center. 
I believe it is on the list here. We now have one operational air- 
plane on which an idea is being tested. This is in Mr. Tippet’s 
Flight Inspection Department, to find out the reaction of people with 
regard to this new day-glow paint. 

We also hope to work with the airlines in devising ways and means 
of applying this to airline aircraft. 

Mr. Preston. Are you familiar with the program which the Navy 
has been operating in this area? 

Mr. Pye. Yes, sir; this is all coordinated with the military. They 
work with us at the technical development center. 

We exchange information back and forth to try to come up with 
the best answer to this very, very serious problem. 


FUNDS TRANSFERRED TO CAA, 1956-58 


Mr. Preston. Please insert in the record, Mr. Basnight, a state- 
ment of all funds received during 1956 and 1957, and thus far in 
1958, by transfer from other agencies or other countries or other 
bodies or from any source whatsoever for work done by CAA. 

Mr. Basniaur. All right, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Statement of funds received from other sources, fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 


Actual, 1986 | Actual, 1957 Estimate, 





1958 
Federal sources 
Advances and reimbursables $7, 527, 721 $11, 877, 636 | | $36, 008, 450 
Allocations 12, 623, 213 8, 248, 770 6, 831, 892 
Subtotal 20, 150, 934 20, 126, 406 
Non-Federal sources: Advances and reimbursables 869, 386 763, 586 
Total 21, 020, 320 20, 889, 902 43, 702. 572 
1 Includes $5,500,000 transferred by Depar ent of Air Force which will be obligated in fiscal year 1959. 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Preston. Yes, sir. 
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RECRUITMENT POTENTIAL FOR RESEARCH CENTER AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Mr. Bow. With reference to the 85 employees for Indanapolis, 
what will be their grades, and when do you expect to be able to recruit 
them? 

Mr. Tippets. They are all engineers, Mr. Bow, or most of them 
are engineers. There may be some secretarial help, but most of them 
are engineers and scientists. They will be recruited from wherever 
we ean get them throughout the country. 

They will be people who have a research or development back- 
ground. They are study-type engineers, and not installation engi- 
neers as such. They are to study scientific research. 

Mr. Bow. What grades do you have set up for them? 

Mr. Tippers. I imagine they will be grades 11, 12, and 13. I am 
guessing now, but I am sure that is generally about correct. 

Mr. Bow. What do you think will be your success in recruiting 
them in view of the competition you now have from industry on that 
type scientist or engineer? 

Mr. Trperets. I think we will be successful. 

Mr. Bow. At that rate? 

Mr. Tippets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. How fast do you think they can be recruited at that rate? 

Mr. Tiprers. That is a function of money. If we have money 

Mr. Basnicur. We are figuring on about 7 months of the year. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


AIRPORTS 


Mr. Preston. At this point we would like to take up the question of 
airports. 

Mr. Howell, will you please come up to the table? 

Mr. Howe t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Howell, please proceed with your presentation. 

This request represents an increase of $477,000 over fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. Howe t. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. ‘Of that amount $263,550 
is for the cost of program increases, largely representing the full-year 
employment of part-time employees in fiscal year 1958. Also, 
$213,500 is based upon increased workload. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Preston. You are seeking 51 additional positions; are you not? 

Mr. Howe... That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Where would they be assigned, and under what 
activity? 

Mr. Howetu. We are requesting 15 additional positions for our 
planning activities. With the resources which we were given by the 
Congress in fiscal 1958 we have established a planning segment in our 
organization, and this is for staffing, principally in our regional offices. 

Under our “Engineering advisory activities” we are requesting 30 
positions, the bulk of which would go in our airport district offices, 
to be able to have direct contact with airport owners and operators 
on specific problems of airport engineering and construction. 
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We are asking for four positions for technical cooperation which is 
our international airport responsibility under which we work with 
foreign governments in an advisory capacity, particularly in those 
areas where American-flag carriers are operating. 

Then, there are two positions in supporting services, budget, per- 
sonnel, et cetera. 

Mr. Preston. With what new programs are you dealing in this 
planning area where you plan to assign 15 additional employees? 

Mr. Hower tt. In the planning area we have been without a plan- 
ning organizational segment since 1953, and have reinstituted it after, 
particularly, some criticism from the Harding committee, and the 
Government Operations Committee. We are reinstituting it in order 
that we may work more closely with sponsors and airport owners who, 
actually, have the responsibility for their airports, so that we can 
furnish them with more valid forecasts and assist them in a con- 
sulting capacity in doing their own specific planning, thus serving the 
national interest through the provision of adequate airport facilities. 

Mr. Preston. Are there a great many airport architects and engi- 
neers in the nation? 

Mr. Howe... There are a relatively few firms who are consultants 
on actual airport planning. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Pyle, do you have a contribution which you 
wanted to make to this discussion? 

Mr. Pye. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman; there is one point that we think 
we must all keep in mind in connection with this planning activity, and 
that is as we add things to our system and increase the ¢ apabilit: vy of our 
traffic-control system, the airport itself becomes a critical problem in 
that it cannot accept, in certain instances, the amount of traffic we can 
get in through the use of our navigation system. 

So, we must assist the communities in pointing out their deficiencies 
in these areas, and to insure that we have an integrated system of 
navigation aids and airports to get this job done. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am wondering if any of this increase of 64 jobs is 
due to your activities at ¢ ‘hantilly? 

Mr. Pyie. No, sir 


USE OF AVAILABLE AIRPORTS BY JET AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Preston. How many airports in the country are equipped | 
take jet aircraft, Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howe... The introduction of jet aircraft obviously poses quite 
afew problems. Most of the major airports can take jet aircraft with 
some operational limitations. Many sponsors are planning an ex- 
pansion so that the full capability of the jet aircraft can be accom- 
modated. 

Mr. Preston. Could you tell us how many could accommodate 
the 707—Boeing at this time? 

Mr. Howetu. At the places where the 707—Boeing will be operated, 
the airports are generally able to accommodate the operation, but 
particularly the length of the runways would impose restrictions 
upon the takeoff weight which, again, would impose restrictions upon 
the nonstop distance that those aircraft could fly from those airports. 

We have had for the last 10 years a planning guide for com- 
munities, which is known as technical standard order N6A, which 
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establishes recommended lengths for runwayszunder various cate- 
gories. 

We are assembling a great amount of information on the operation 
of the jet aircraft as they are coming out of the manufacturers’ 
plants, and are assessing those operations particularly in view of the 
new regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Board. It looks as if, as a 
general rule of thumb, that a 10- to 12-percent increase in length 
will be required for airport runways. 

Mr. Preston. Do you find that a great many airports are applying 
for runway extensions under the Federal aid to airports program in 
order to accommodate the jet aircraft? 

Mr. Howe uu. Yes, sir. We have had requests for a number of 
runway extensions from all categories of airports. I might add that 
while immediately we are faced with the problem of large jets, the 
intermediate jet is just around the corner and we also have opera- 
tions with the American-made turbopropeller aircraft which will be 
introduced into service early next year. 


’ sl) 3 omer ' . : “- f 

SO, 1t Wil Involve ae bus ally all types or all categories of aircraft. 
Some of ‘ local s ‘lines are buying the tur! oprop aa ‘ndship 
aircraft, and the trunks are going to aircraft such as the Electra and 


the larger Viscount. 
Mr. Preston. How many people do you have already in planning? 
Mr. Howextn. Twenty-one was the number we were given last 
vear to start the planning organization. 
Mr. Preston. Any questions on airports, gentleme 


ESTIMATED COST OF CHANTILLY PROJECT 


Mr. Tuomas. Before you leave the subject of airports, Mr. Chair 
man, I note they have the Chantilly matter bracketed out theatre 
on the map. 

Have you come to any conclusion as to the amount of money you 
will have to spend to finish that job? You have $12.5 million to 
start with. Are you going to use all of that $12.5 million this year? 
How much are you going to need next year, and what are your gen- 
eral plans on it? 

Mr. Howexy. We are currently developing figures which we will 
be in a position to present. 

Mr. Tuomas. When? 

Mr. Howett. I should say we could initiate those within the next 
2 weeks. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will it be sent up in the form of a supplemental, o1 
what? 

Mr. Basnicut. We would hope to come up with a supplemental; 
ves, Sir. 

Mr. THomas. With 2 weeks? 

Mr. Basnicutr. We would start out in CAA in a matter of 2 weeks, 
but it would have to be cleared by the Secretary’s Office, and the 
Bureau of the Budget. Therefore, I cannot say what day we would 
be up here with it. 

Mr. Tuomas. That involves, then, a question of 2% months if you 
have not originated it as yet within the Department. 

Mr. Basnieur. It could be that long, but we hope it will be acted 
upon fairly quickly. 
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Mr. Tuomas. What is the figure you have in mind as to the overall 
cost? 

Mr. Howe tt. It at the moment appears to be between $80 million 
and $100 million, in which a major item is 16 miles of access road that 
will have to be built to this site. 

I might say that some real progress has been made in the 3 months 
and 3 days, since the site was selected by the President. We have 
fairly well finalized a layout from which the specific outlines of the 
site could be determined. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey of the Department of ees is 
nearing completion of topographic maps of the entire area, and 
ge ologic al survey is under way. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has undertaken studies for the con- 
necting highway that will be required to reach the site and we are in 
the process of negotiation for the engineering and architectural 
services. 

Mr. Tuomas. What I am getting at is what does the Bureau con- 
sider its authority to be under existing legislation with reference to 
that airport? 

Mr. Basnicur. As to the dollar amount? 

Mr. THomas. You have $12.5 million. 

Mr. Basnicutr. We hope to have legislation brought up to the 
Congress to raise that limitation from the present level of, 1 believe, 
$14 million, and we hope that legislation will be acted upon fairly 
quickly. 

Mr. Tuomas. For how much? 

Mr. Basniaur. The present limitation is $14 million, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much are you going to raise the limitation to? 

Mr. Basnicur. To what we estimate the total airport needs 
would be. 

Mr. THomas. But you do intend to seek legislation on it? 

Mr. Basnicur. Yes, sir; we will do that before we have the budget 
before this committee. 

Mr. Fuioop. In a round, fat number, or a precise number, could 
you tell us if we had gone ahead and built the airport at Burke with 
the first $1 million we appropriated for acquisition of land by the 
subcommittee vears ago, how much it would have cost? 

It would have been finished by this time. 

How much would that have cost for our original program at Burke? 
I know the figure. Do you know it? 

Mr. Pye. Yes, sir; we know it. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead and put it on the record. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. Would you settle for 50 percent? 

Mr. Pyue. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DURATION OF PRESENT AUTHORITY FOR AIRPORT GRANTS 


Mr. Fioop. Does this Airport Act end in June? 
Mr. Howe wu. There is no authorization after June 30, 1959, and 
there is no new authorization. 
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Mr. FLoop. In other words, at the end of the fiscal year with which 
we are now dealing in this budget request, the authorization ter- 
minates? 

Mr. Howe... That is for the Federal-aid airport program, but not 
for the supplemental airport program. 

Mr. FLoop. I mean the Federal aid to airport program. 

Mr. Howe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. So, unless there is an extension or a new law, it will 
terminate on that date? 

Mr. Howe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pyuie. To answer your question, Mr. Flood, the original 
estimate for the Burke Airport was $48.5 million. Is that correct, 
Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howe... Roughly that. 

Mr. FLoop. You are going to go through with this; are you? 

Mr. Pyue. I think I should answer your question. However, the 
requirements that have been developed to meet what we feel are the 
needs of the National Capital Airport have substantially increased 
that cost irrespective of the site. I think this is a fair answer to your 
question. 

LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Preston. Let us now take up the language changes which are 
found on page 20 of the committee print. 


PURCHASE OF PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


The first language change is “to purchase not to exceed 40 pas- 
senger motor vehicles for replacement only.” 

You purchased 44 in 1958. 

Mr. Basnicut. Yes, sir; that is correct. We have a fleet of 231 


automobiles, and we need to replace at least 40 of them. More than 
this number exceed the GSA standards for replacement. 


PURCHASE OF NEW AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Preston. Please explain the purchase of two aircraft. 

Mr. Basnicut. Mr. Chairman, these 2 aircraft are 2 jet trainers 
that are necessary in the training of inspectors for the flight opera- 
tions and airworthiness program. 

We now have on loan to us from the. Air Force 1 jet trainer, 
and 1 fighter aircraft, and they want the airplanes returned to 
them. The *y were made available only to us on a loan basis, with 
the understanding we would budget for our own trainers. 

Mr. Fioop. I have seen those planes which you use for your instru- 
ment training carrying out the duties of your job, and I have been in 
them and I have been up in the air in them. Do you not think that 
they are pretty moth eaten, and hazardous looking hardware? 

You are the CAA, and you are the exponent of safety and what to 
fly, and how to fly, and unless you have changed since I have seen 
your experimental test craft, you have something pretty hazardous 
looking, and moth eaten. I am referring to the pl: nes which you use 
in making your safety tests. Am ] right or wrong? What do you 
think? Iam amazed that you are still using this hardware. 
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Mr. Pyte. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Flood has brought up a good point 
in this respect: We are continuously studying ways and means of 
improving our aircraft fleet. As I think has been brought to the 
attention of the committee, we are phasing out our twin-engine 
Beechcraft in favor of Douglas DC-3’s. 

The Beechcraft is actually overloaded by the time we put all of our 
electronic flight inspection equipment in it. We feel in order to do 
the job properly it should be done in Douglas aircraft, the type which 
the chairman and members of the committee who went down to 
Oklahoma City saw. 

Incidentally, if the committee members would be interested, we 
have one of the modernized DC-—3 type aircraft based here in Wash- 
ington, and we would be de lighted to show it to vou. 

Mr. Froop. I imagine how red your face would be if you started 
falling down. Some of the ones I have been up in hesa flight tests 
did not look too good inside or out. Of course, it may be vou are 
working them hard, and that is fine. 

Mr. Pyue. I would point out in this connection, Mr. Chairman, 
that these are work aircraft, and sometimes they are not so clean and 
plush as they might be. 

Mr. FLroop. But, don’t you take any chances with your necks. We 
have a high regard for you. 

Mr. Preston. Do vou feel it is essential to have these jet aircraft 
which you are speaking of in this language? 

Mr. Pye. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. These are in a way the 
nucleus of our training program for our inspectors who will be respon- 
sible to insure the safe operation of the civil jet aircraft. They 


start their training procedure in these jet-type aircraft. They will 
be the same nype' as milits ary trainers, and will augment the experience 
our inspectors may get from the simulator which we hope to have in 


operation by, a believe, August or September of this year. 

So, it is a program that starts with the jet trainers and goes right 
straight through the simulator and out into the field where the in- 
spectors will be helping and working with jet aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the earliest date that any American airline, 
chartered, will be flying ie of any caliber? 

Mr. Pyxe. I would like to put the date, Mr. Chairman, as late 
fall, and it is anticipated that it would probably be November. 

Mr. Fioop. Of whet year? 

Mr. Prue. This calendar year; 1958. 

Mr. Preston. What about the language change from 92 to 112 
aircraft under “Operation and maintenance?” 

Mr. Basnicur. This language, Mr. Chairman, is required to per- 
mit us to use the number of planes necessary primarily to fly inspec- 
tion and air-navigation-facility flights that are growing very rapidly. 

Mr. Preston. This involves 20 aircraft more than you had in 1958. 
Where would you secure these planes? 

Mr. Basnicur. We are getting all but two from military surplus. 
Those two we would buy. Actually, we would buy three. We are 
asking for two under “Operations and regulation,” and one under 
the appropriation ‘Establishment of air-navigation facilities.” The 
remaining 17 are military surplus aircraft, and basically they are the 
DC-3’s that are surplus to their needs. 
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They are useful to us, and they represent the minimum cost to the 
Government for which we can get the job done. 

Mr. Preston. What functions would they be assigned to? 

Mr. Basnicur. I have detail on it here, Mr. Chairman, but they 
are basically assigned to ‘Flight inspection” for flight checking of the 
facilities. 

Mr. Prue. I would like to comment on this point, because it is a 
very good point. As we expand our facilities program, the number 
of new facilities require, first, a ground check, and then of course the 
flight check that we have to undertake is necessary to insure their 
reliability and accuracy for the users of the airspace, both civil and 
military. So, as this program increases, it also increases the workload 
in a dramatic fashion for Mr. Tippet’s Flight Inspection Division. 
This is the problem that we are trying to meet here, meeting the 
requirement for an adequate number of aircraft to carry out our 
flight-inspection duties. 

There are some additional aircraft in that list, I believe. 

Mr. Trepets. Mr. Chairman, as you know, this is a very, very 
important program, and as Mr. Pyle has indicated, it is to check the 
reliability and accuracy of our facilities. 

Seventy-nine of these aircraft are allocated to the air-navigation 
facilities checking work and are assigned to the various regions 
throughout the United States, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

Within that 79, there are 8 of them which we use to do reimbursable 
work for athars, and we have included them in our ceiling. So, 79 are 
for flight-inspection work, 24 for flight operations and airworthiness, 
5 are general administrative-type aircraft, and 4 are located at the 
technical development center in our development program. ‘That is 
the distribution of the 112. 

Mr. Preston. If there are no further questions on airports, we will 
adjourn until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ADDITIONAL NAVIGATIONAL AND LANDING AIDS IN 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Before taking up the next item we will insert in the record at this 
point a communication from Congresswoman Kee, of West Virginia, 
with which she transmits a resolution adopted by the West Virginia 
House of Delegates memorializing Congress to establish increased 
navigational and landing aids at certain West Virginia airfields. 

Congresswoman Kee has expressed a deep concern about this mat- 
ter to me and I have assured her I would bring it to the attention of 
the CAA. Mr. Pyle, I urge you to give this matter careful considera- 
tion and see what relief can be given in the premises. 

Mr. Prue. We certainly will, Mr. Chairman. 

(The communication above referred to follows:) 

Marcu 12, 1958. 
Hon. Prince H. Preston, Jr., 


Chairman, Department of Commerce and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHarrMan: I am forwarding herewith a copy of Resolution No. 11, 
adopted February 6, 1958, by the House of Delegates of the West Virginia Legis- 
lature, memorializing the Congress of the United States to aid air traffic in West 
Virginia. 
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The clerk of the house of delegates asked me to send a copy of this resolution 
to the appropriate committees of the Congress. I would greatly appreciate it if 
you would bring this resolution to the attention of the members of your com- 
mittee. The chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
is also being sent a copy for his attention. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
KLIZABETH KEE, 
Member of Congress, Fifth West Virginia District. 


West VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE HoUsE oF DELEGATES 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 11 


By Mr. Dahill and Mr. Booth) 


Memorializing the Congress of the United States to aid air traffic in West Virginia 
by providing or helping to provide increased navigational and landing aids at 
West Virginia airfields 


Whereas the number of fatalities from aircraft accidents has sharply increased 
in this State; and 

Whereas air traffic is increasing daily in this State; and 

Whereas weather conditions in West Virginia require every possible aid to 
safe military operation of aircraft as well as civilian; and 

Whereas increased landing and navigational aid would possibly have prevented 
at least two of our latest accidents: The re fore he it 

Resolved by the house of delegates, That the Congress of the United States should 
be urged to provide and increase aid to West Virginia for increased navigational 
and landing aids at West Virginia airports; and, be it further 

Resol ed, That the clerk of the house of delegates send copies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, each member of the West Virginia delegation and the chairman of 
the proper committees of the Congress of the United States. 

I, C. A. Blankenship, clerk of the House of Delegates of the West Virginia 
Legislature, do hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was regularly adopted 
by the Legislature of West Virginia on February 5, 1958. 

This the 6th day of February 1958. : 


C. A. BLANKENSHIP, 
Clerk of the House of Delegates. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 
Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estima 


Program by activities: 
1. Air-navigation facilities: 











a) VORTAC... $10, 140, 874 $41, S891, 145 $38, 320, 606 
b) Low/medium frequency and markers_- nf 365, 533 843, 217 834, 995 
c) Instrument landing systems. 815, 949 5, 496, 407 4. 200, 000 
(d) Approach lighting_- 2, 777, 889 3, 847, 378 9, 452, 811 
(e) Intermediate fields and beacons 1, 197, 259 279, 366 1, 816, 551 
2. En route traffic control aids 
a) Long range radar 16, 323, 000 11, 770, 873 25, 623, 681 
») Air route traffic control centers 22, 529, 446 9, 813, 286 , 854, 771 
c) Air trafiic communications stations 8, 250, 558 6, 777, 763 >», 181, 762 
1) International air traffic communications sta- 
tions 192, 625 1, 447, 447 1, 889, 176 
3. Terminal traffic control aids 
Airport traffic control towers cS 3, 044, 206 +, 647, 648 5, 534, 949 
6b) Terminal area radar 1, 419, 437 10, 419, 189 16, 833, 112 
4. Supporting facilities 
1) Flight inspection and logistics aircraft 7, 995, O79 4, 024, 269 11, 219, 802 
b) Housing, utilities, and miscellaneous 613, 247 3, 842, 012 7, 737, 734 
lotal obligations 75, 665, 102 106, 000, 000 142, 500, 000 
Fir cu 
nobligated balance brought forward 17, 531, 236 16, 866, 134 35, 469, 659 
Unobligated balance carried forward 16, 866, 134 35, 469, 659 67, 969, 659 
Appropriation (new obligational authority A 75, 000, 000 124, 603, 525 175, 000, 000 
Object classification 
i957 actual 19538 estimate 1959 « te 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
rotal number of permanent positions YS6 1, 406 1, 463 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 64 91 106 
Average number of all employees 706 1, 229 1, 356 
Number of employees at end of year 71 1,417 1, 507 
Average GS grade and sal wy 7.6 $5, 180 | 8.1 $5, 366 | 8.2 $5, 482 


Average salary of ungraded positions is $4, 345 $4, 432 $4, 459 


01 Personal services 











Permanent positions $3, 225. 740 $6, 017, 245 $6, 773, 683 

Positions other than permanent 368, 153 523, 631 580, 788 

Other personal services 160, 121 245, 035 258, 194 

Total personal services 3, 754. 014 6, 785. 911 7. 612, 665 

07 Other contractual services 415, 800 713, 000 1, 000, 000 

09 Equipment 53, 561, 459 71, 000, 000 101, 870, 000 

10 Lands and structures 17, 730, 688 27, 053, 879 31, 543, 008 

ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 187, 613 352, 644 | 145. 916 

15 ‘Taxes and assessments 14, 749 27, 600 28, 411 

Subtotal > : 75, 664, 32: 105, 933, 034 142. 500, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 303 

tal, Civil Aeronautics Administration 75, 664, 020 105, 933, 034 142, 500, 000 


ALLOCATIONS ACCOUNTS 





07 Other contractual services - 1, O82 66, 966 
Total obligations. _- 75, 665, 102 106, 000, 000 142. 500, 000 
Oblig ire distributed as follows 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 75, 664, 020 105, 933, 034 142, 500, 006 
National Bureau of Standards 1, O82 6, 966 
General Services Administration._..._- ‘ 60, 000 


Mr. Preston. The next item to be taken up on CAA is ‘‘Estab- 
lishment of air navigation facilities.” This is found at page 23 of the 
committee print and page 261 of the justifications. 





We 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATIONS DATA 


the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 





will insert in the record at this point pages 264 through 268 of 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


1, Long-range radar: 


(a) 
(0) 
(c) 
(d) 


Establish long-range radar__- 
Provide increased power (ARSR-1) 
Provide interference blanking feature 
Provide STALO checking equipment 


Summary of requirements 


(e) Provide improved radar display system for long- range 


(f) Establish air traffic control beacons for long- range radar. 


radar-___- 


an Francisco. --- 


G ro ommunications ‘chi annels- 


TB iech seam i ies cs cocoate 
2. Terminal area radar 
(a) Establish airport surveillance radar -- 
(6) Establish airport surface detection equipment -- 
(c) Establish radar eq a nent room, § 
(d) Relocate PAR facility, Idlewild, N. 
(€) Provide improved ASR antenna-__-_- 
(f) Provide performance monitors for ASR sy ystem.- 
(g) Establish air traffic control radar beacons for ASR 
tah atin nebdnddsitdindsogmatose 
3. Air route traffic control centers: 
(a) Relocate or expand centers_-.......-..-.-- 
(6) Construct center building-.-..........-- 
(c) Provide electronic computer space and ancillary equip- 
ment_.__- 5 ees oe Pee 
(d) Install low-altitude direct A 
(e) Provide air traffic control operational analysis simulator - - 
ROUstennt cease ia seen ane Seance aal 
4. Airport traffic-control towers: 


(a) 
(db) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(fp 


Establish tower services 


Establish remote transmitter/receiver facility 


Relocate 
Separate 
Relocate 
Provide 


towers and combined station 
combined station/towers. 


air conditioning 


/towers 


remote transmitter/receiver facility - 


(g) Provide VHF spot-frequency signal generators. 


(h) 
(i) 
(j) 


Improve tower and desk layouts- -- 
Provide additional 
Provide improved 

RATCCS 


Total 


equipment at 


joint-use facilities) 


5, Air traffic communications stations 


(a) 


(dD) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


(9) 
(h) 
(i) 
Yy) 
(k) 


(1) 
(m) 


(n) 
(0) 


Establish air traffic 
Ark 
Establish remote transmitter 


ground control channels 


RAPGCONS and 


‘communications station, Hot Springs, 


and receiver facility - - 


Relocate air traffic communications station 


Remote control of existing ATCS- 

Install consoles 

Relocate drops for teletypewriter 
Bureau and military stations_-_. 

Provide air conditioning 

Provide noise canceling microphones- 

Improve MEDIS facilities 


service 


to Weather 


Provide improved teletypewriter transmitter distributors 


Provide automatic 
writers. 


“line open’”’ indi 


vators for teletype- 


Provide teletypewriter reperforators for monitoring and 


control 


Improve area B teletypewriter system. 


Expand Nantucket station 
Provide VHF frequency meters 


(p) Provide equipment for Weather Bureau stations... 


(g) 


Provide transcribed broadcast service. 


Total 


< 8 
-| 21 | 
1 


y= ~ 
San 


b 


wwe 


oe) 


tN 
te 


1 
3 | 
| 29 | 

11 | 
53 | 


48 | 
| 465 | 
7 ' 
5 
| 456 | 
30 | 


1} 
| 355 
\ 6 
} 52 | 


Amount | Justification 
page No. 
HOT ae 
$20, 459, 000 269 
2, 994, 000 269 
224° 400 269 
40, 000 270 
2, 790, 000 270 
8, 376, 450 270 
34, 883, 850 Reign 
13, 531, 000 | 270 
3, 180, 000 271 
76, 980 27 
66, 240 271 
3, 577, 500 27 
126, 000 | 271 
1, 106, 550 272 
_ OS eon 
5, 118, 300 272 
1, 095, 000 272 
* 
493, 000 | 272 
1, 088, 000 273 
3, 235, 000 273 
1. 029, 300 ieoat 
$2, 578, 920 273 
187, 000 274 
1, 739, 600 274 
1, 197, 770 274 
147, 500 274 
109, 880 275 
168, 700 275 
19, 200 275 
8, 970 275 
774, 120 | 275 
6, 931, 660 
89, 600 276 
145, 200 | 276 
1, 524, 500 276 
349, 500 277 
1, 016, 700 277 
25, 000 277 
88, 700 278 
33, 500 278 
2, 031, 000 278 
17, 800 278 
351, 100 27 
67, 950 279 
717, 000 279 
5, 500 280 
305, 300 280 
96, 700 220 
261, 000 | 280) 


7, 126, 050 | 
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Summary of requirements—Continued 


Project | Units 


«. International air traffic communications stations: 


a) Relocate Balboa, Canal Zone, transmitter building. 1 
(6) Install major world air route area en route HF A-G fre- | 
quency, Anchorage and Balboa-_-.- : 2 
(c) Expand control quarters, Idlewild, N. Y- | l 
d) Reactivate Guam-Manila diplex radio teletypewriter 
circuit___. 1 
(e) Provide intercenter voice network (Wake-Midway- 
Kwajalein) _. | 1 
(f) Provide air conditioning . 3 
(g) Provide fully automatic relay operations, Balboa 1 
(h) Purchase remote receiver site, San Juan. 1 
(i) Provide 4-channel multiplex teletypewriter system, | 
Balboa and Miami 1 
Total. _. 
* Air navigation facilities (VORTAC): 
(a) Establish VORTAC : 63 
(6) Backfit VOR with TACAN.__. ; 150 
(c) Establish VOR (terminal) 13 
(d) Establish VOR test signal facility ; 33 
(e) Relocate VOR facility 1 
(f) Provide station working equipment 486 
ag) Provide automatic VOR changeover unit___. 350 
h) Provide portable polariscope 340 
Replace antenna changeover relay_. 498 
(j) Replace VOR remote control unit 200 
(k) Modify keyers for TACAN identification. - 1, 374 
Total. _. 
& Instrument landing systems: 
(a) Establish ILS . 19 
(6) Relocate ILS facility j 17 
(c) Modify TUS glade slope transmitter 170 
(d) Replace TUL/TUM/TUN localizer transmitter. _- 33 
(e) Provide improved localizer and glide slope arrays... 20 
(f) Provide weather protection for monitor field detector 150 
(a) Provide compass locator monitoring device 300 
(h) Provide steel matting for glide slope monitoring 34 
(7) Provide 90/150-cycle test set 230 
j) Provide equipment for relocating ILS $ 
k) Modify localizer antenna shelter, Fairbanks and Gusta- 
vus . 2 
Total 
1, Approach lighting: 
(a) Establish standard approach lighting system 80 
(6) Establish sequence flashing lights 7 
(c) Relocate approach lighting system 2 
d) Provide monitoring system ae 29 
Convert figure B to figure A system 3 
Total . 
10. Air navigation facilities (L/MF and markers): 
(a) Establish consolan, Miami : | 1 
(6) Establish H and fan marker facilities Y 
c) Relocate fan marker, Wolcottsville, N.Y l 
Total e a 
11. Intermediate fields and beacons: 
1) Extend runway, Wake Island 1 
(h} Rehabilitate Airport, Nome, Alaska (phase III) 1 
Total 
12. Flight inspection and logistics aircraft 
(a) Provide tape recorders 38 
(4) Provide airborne computers for Convairs. ; ‘a 5 
Provide beacon transponders 48 
Backfit standard flight inspection equipment in DC-3 
1ircraft ‘ 18 
(e) Equip flight inspection aircraft. 12 
Provide airborne TACAN units_..- 125 
o) Proeure C-123B aircraft for Alaska 1 
(hk) Provide avionics laboratory test equipment. . 22 


Total...... 





Amount 


$7860, 600 


192, 300 | 
7, 000 | 


74, 000 | 


74, 900 

190, 800 | 
600, 000 | 
145, 000 | 


50, 000 | 


2, 154, 600 


17, 281, 430 | 

32, 157, 000 

1, 339, 400 | 
320, 100 | 
46, 600 | 
77, 625 | 
227, 500 
122, 400 
169, 300 
190, 000 
41, 000 





51, 972, 355 


000 | 
57, 200 
5, 000 
900 
000 
, 000 
000 
740 
5, 000 
000 


43, 000 


6, 945, 840 


8, 750, 420 
251, 800 
201, 000 

72, 500 | 
132, 400 


9, 408, 120 


186, 900 
517, 000 
10, 190 


1, 114, 090 


820, 400 
1, 112, 500 


1, 932, 900 


38, 000 
1, 000, 000 
274, 600 


, 500 
, 800 
O00 
5, 000 
742, 500 





11, 714, 400 


Justification 
page No. 


280 


281 
281 


281 


281 
282 
282 
282 


282 


283 
283 
283 
283 
284 
284 
234 
284 
284 


285 


285 


285 
285 
286 
286 
286 
2386 
287 
287 
287 


287 


288 


289 
289 
2R9 


290 
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Summary of requirements—Continued 


Project | Units Amount | Justification 
| | | page No. 


| 





13. Housing, utilities, and miscellaneous: 


(a) Construct living quarters, Alaska_- hs 25 1, 690, 000 293 
(b) Construct living quarters, Wake Isl: and and Guam___.- 61 | 1, 189, 700 293 
(c) Construct living quarters, Balboa, C. Z........_-.-_-- 100 | 3, 086, 000 | 293 


(d) Rehabilitate facilities building, Nome. ..._-__- 1 | 243, 225 | 
(e) Consolidate facilities and repair hangar, Yakutat- 1] 126, 900 | 
(f) Improve commissary facilities, Canton ; 1 | 19, 600 | 
(g) Improve warehouse and commissary, Wake - Beat 1 | 382, 400 | 206 
(h) Provide water supply, Hanksville, Utah a 32, 940 
(i) Extend water, sewers, and power systems, Wake. 1 

1 


tet 
; =e 








437, 900 | 296 
(j) Install powerplant, Canton Island____- ‘ | 77, 400 | 297 
(k) Repair dock and dredge harbor, Wake. -- .- be 2s | 43, 700 | 297 
(1) Emergency repairs te 8 : Ball Dae 72, 800 297 
(m) Payment of tort claims aaa | 720, 000 297 

caine aac al 

weet p05 =. a 8, 122, 565 | 

— SS | 

Total, establishment of air navigation facilities. ‘ Z 175, 000, 000 |_- 
| | | 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Tippets, do you wish to make an opening state- 
ment in connection with the establishment of air navigation facilities? 
Mr. Tiprets. Yes, sir. 


FEDERAL AIRWAY PLAN 


If 1 might, Mr. Chairman, we have with us the revised Federal 
Airway Plan. As you will recall, for the last 3 years we have brought 
to you the document which has been designated the “Federal Airway 
Plan,” in which we have projected not only the program for the 
appropriation request then before the Congress—and in this instance 
the 1959 request—but we project for you “the expected expenditures 
over the succeeding 5 years of the Federal airway program. 

The concepts in this plan continue to represent the same operational 
needs that we have forecasted and have kept current over the years. 
In a general way, this involves continuation of finishing out our 
system for long-range radar, for terminal area radar, and other types 
of radar equipment. It envisions expanding and improving our 
communications system, and expansion and improvements to our 
navigation system. 

This plan represents the same concepts that have been fundamental 
to our presentation the last 2 or 3 years. 

Furthermore, we have continued to coordinate this plan with the 
users, and with the Airways Modernization Board, the item before 
you for 1959 represents a fully coordinated plan with the users and 
with the Airways Modernization Board. 

Mr. Preston. I think at this point we should insert in the reeord 
the chart found on page 53 of the document entitled ‘Federal Airway 
Plan.” 

Mr. Tiprets. That is a summary of the implementation for the 
next 5 vears 1959-63. 

Mr. Preston. It deals with the 5-year plan you spoke about. 

Mr. Tiprets. Yes, sir. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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1959 REQUEST FOR ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. Tipepers. To get to this particular appropriation, the request 
is for $175 million. 

First I would like to review the history of the funds you have given 
us for the past few years for this accelerated program. 

In 1957 you appropriated $75.0 million and we had on the books 

‘arryover funds for new construction and new programs $17.5 million, 
which put us in 1957 with $92.5 million available funds. During that 
fiscal year we obligated and placed into procurement $75.7 million 
worth of program. 

A year ago we were given by the Congress an appropriation of 
$124.6 million and a transfer instruction from the Defense Department 
. $21.5 million, or new money of $146.1 million. Adding that to the 

carryover of $16.9 million from 1957, we entered this year with $163.0 
a worth of program for new facilities and new equipment. 

As of this date we have obligated of the amount available $94 mil- 
lion. We forecasted for the committee that before the close of this 
fiscal year we would successfully put into procurement and installation 
a total of $122 million, and it appears at this sitting that we will meet 
this goal. 

We feel we have kept faith with the Congress in moving the program 
swiftly, we have followed the concepts and plan of reference for the 
system, and we are pleased to report to you that we are now generally 
on schedule and feel we have done quite a good job with the money 
you have given us. 

Mr. Preston. How much will you carry over at the end of this fiscal 
year? 

Mr. Tierrers. We will carry over $40 million of accumulated ap- 
propriations; this money is needed to finish out the installation of 
hardware and devices that are already on order. 

Mr. Preston. It is obligated, then, is it not ? 

Mr. Trevets. In a sense it is. It is money that has to be kept on our 
books available for installation as equipment becomes available. It 
is committed in that it is specifically for equipment on order. 

Mr. Preston. Is it accurate to say you have contracted for equip- 
ment up to this $40 million you speak of ? 

Mr. Tiprers. In a sense. We cannot use it for other purposes, so 
in a realistic sense it is obligated, but it is not obligated in the usual 
sense with some outside firm. 

Mr. Pyztz. Mr. Chairman, I think the point Mr. Tippets refers to 
is, for instance, if we take a long-range radar, we have to obligate 
the funds to buy that particular equipment, but we have the building 
of the road, the bringing in or powerlines, and so forth. Forty 
million dollars represents the installation money that will be spent 
at the time this equipment comes off the factory line. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, it is committed then. 

Mr. Trprets. Yes, sir. It is not available for any other purpose. 

Mr. Moore. It is earmarked. 

Mr. Tiprets. Yes. 


MAJOR ITEMS IN 1959 ESTABLISHMENT REQUEST 


Directing your attention to this year’s request, the funds are allo- 
cated in several large categories that I would describe briefly. 
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In the long-range radar area we are requesting $34,883,850. This 
is for new long- ‘ange radar and to make necessary improvements to 
long-range radar now in the system or being built to take advantage 
of the improvements in the state of the art not previously available. 

We have $21,664,270 for additional terminal area radar, generally 
known as ASR. 

There is $11,029,300 for improvements or rearrangements and re- 
locations of air-route traflic-control centers. 

There is $6,931,660 for airport traffic-control towers, new ones and 
additional installations in existing ones. 

There is $7,126,050 for improvements in our air-traflic communi- 
cations systems and stations. 

There is $2,154,600 for international air traffic communications sta- 
tions. These are the stations that we operate in the United States or 
its Territories communicating on international circuits. 

There is $51,972,355 for further implementation of air navigation 
facilities for both civil and military use, known as VORTAC. 

There is $6,945,840 for instrument landing system installations. 

There is $9,408,120 for additional approach lights to the approach 
of the instrument runways of airports. 

There is a miscellaneous item of $1,114,090 for numerous air naviga- 
tion markets and smaller facilities than some of the items I mentioned 
earlier. 

There is $1,932,900 for improvements to intermediate fields, specifi- 
cally such places as Wake Island in the Pacific and Nome in Alaska, 
where we operate airfields for emergency and in-transit purposes. 

There is $11, 714,400 for flight inspection and logistics aircraft. In 
this item there is included money to reimburse the Air Force for the 
Fairchild C-123 which they loaned us over a year ago for use in 
Alaska in transporting heavy equipment that could not otherwise be 
taken from facility to facility. 

There is $8,122,565 for housing and utilities throughout the system. 

The total of this request is $175 million and, as I ‘indicated earlier, 
the items are all generally along the lines we expressed in our pro- 
jected program last year. This is another increment in expanding 
and improving the Federal airway system. 

Mr. Tuomas. At a total cost of about half a billion dollars? 

Mr. Tirrets. No, sir. For the projection we have given you here, 
next year we would hope to bring to the committee—the program 
through 1964. We will bring you each year what the new require- 
ments for the next 5 years will be. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you finish in 1963 it will cost $487 million? 

Mr. Tiprers. No, sir. The figures on page 53 of the booklet that 
we have given you would total $1, 027 million. 

Mr. THomas. What will the total job cost, $1.5 billion ? 

Mr. Trerets. We will spend, 1957 to 1963, $1,248 million in expan- 
sion and improvements to the system, this includes—we anticipated 
that in 1962 and 1963 some of the new automatic devices that may be 
developed by the Air Modernization Board will come into the system 
and we antic ipate being able to add these new devices to the system. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, looking at the map here I see in Flor- 
ida that they have three big installations and other places do not 
have any. In my State of Texas there are four. What pattern do 
you go by, the size of the town or the density of traffic, or what? 


24676—58——-13 
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Mr. Tirrets. No, sir, let me give you three broad references, then 
there are some specific facilities that go in a community depending 
on the amount of traffic that community generates or receives. Our 
goal is to have a blanket coverage of ‘adar for altitudes 15,000 feet 
and above throughout the United States. We will give this same 
coverage for the navigation and communications sy stems. 

Then on the conventional airy ays 

Mr. Tuomas. That is primarily your job, is it not, conventional 
airways? 

Mr. Treretrs. I am speaking now of altitudes below 15,000 feet 
where we do not blanket the entire country. We intend to have those 
coverages down to 700 feet for navigation and communications 
systems. 

In addition there are certain fac ilities at terminal locations where 
a specific level of traffic needs to be generated before we feel the 
United States Government can install these kinds of terminal services, 
but all the country will have the benefit of the national system in the 
areas I have discussed. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is wrong with my town of Houston? It is the 
biggest town in sight and we pay taxes too. A lot of people live 
there. 

Mr. Trprets. Yes, sir. Houston is an important city. 

Mr. Tuomas. You do not treat it like it is important. 

Mr. Basnicut. Page 21 of the exhibit indicates a major facility at 
Houston. 

Mr. Pyte. There is long-range radar there, sir. 

Mr. D. D. Tuomas. Houston is an important city. We have placed 
our facilities there based on traffic studies. 

Mr. THomas. What do you have there? 

Mr. D. D. Tuomas. We have an instrument landing system, sur- 
veillance radar, airport-traffic-control tower, a communications sta- 
tion, and we are putting in long-range radar there, We have a multi- 
plicity of navigation aids serving the routes in and out of Houston 
because there is a good deal of civil as well as military traffic there. 

Mr. Tromas. It does not look very good on that map. 

Mr. D. D. THomas. On page 21 ‘there is nothing shown except the 
long-range radar. 

Mr. Tromas. Is that long-range radar there? 

Mr. D. D. Tuomas. Yes, sir. In the 1957 and 1958 program there 
isa joint-use CAA-military long-range radar. 

Mr. Tuomas. In your justifications you have an item to establish 16 
long-range radar facilities. I take it this has already been established 
and this is for 1959 ? 

Mr. D. D. THomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trerers. This raises a question I was anxious to bring before 
the committee in any event. 

The long-range radar program has been of some concern to you 
gentlemen and also to us in connection with our relationships with the 
military. We have programed through 1958, 40 long-range radars. 
Twenty-two of them are joint-use radar facilities. In the 1959 request 
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before you we hope to program 16 additional long-range radars— 
these are new ones—— 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the radius, 125 to 150 miles? 

Mr. Tirrers. Yes. We are buying a recent development that is 

called an amplitron that adds a good deal of power to the long-range 
radar. 

Mr. Tuomas. Excuse me for interrupting. 

Mr. Trerers. I am glad you raised the question, sir. 
portant program. 

Mr. Pytx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out this is a pro- 
gram we have followed w ith dedication because of the feeling of the 
committee last year that it was an imports int area to explore, “and we 
have made considerable inroads in this joint use, at considerable sav- 
ings to the taxpayers and with a more efficient use of the radar spec- 
trum, which is very important too. We must conserve this national 
resource. 


This is an im- 


COST OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Mr. Preston. When we turn over on page 54 we find out what it is 
going to cost in the next 5 years to operate this equipment. 

Mr. Tippers. That is correct. 

Mr. Presron. I think we should insert in the record at this point 
the chart in the same document referred to previously found on page 
54, showing estimates for maintenance and operation after these items 
are installed from fiscal year 1959 through 1963. This is similar to 
the chart which you presented to the committee last year in the hear- 
ings forecasting the cost, I believe. We see from this that from all 
the money we spend buying equipment we are getting a very high bill 
to keep it in operation and maintain it. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


FEDERAL AIRWAY PLAN 


Maintenance and operation (O. and R.) costs—Schedule for fiscal years 1959-63 








| Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 Fiscal year 1961 
_ —— — — — = — _ 
Facilities or services } | | | 
|} Posi- | Amount Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
| tions tions | tions 
Long-range radar. _- | 1, 374 |$10, 687, 195 3, 465 |$23, 907, 000 5, 364 $43, 865, 000 
Terminal area radar , 373 | 19, 853, 156 3, 546 | 28,132,000 | 4,312 37, 877, 000 
Air route traffic control centers. 6, 949 | 57, 287, 633 &, 159 | 83,618, 000 8,830 | 98, 768, 000 
Airport traffic control towers 4, 456 33, 509,109 | 5,193 | 42,921,000 5,685 | 50, 116, 000 
Air traffic communication stations 5,325 | 38, 561, 682 5, 576 | 46,078, 000 6,033 | 51, 498, 000 
International ATC stations 1,161 | 9, 668, 646 1, 200 | 11, 188, 000 1,236 | 12,072,000 
Air navigation facilities (VORTAC 1,900 | 18,875,786 | 2,762 | 31,698, 000 3,049 | 40, 494, 000 
Instrument landing systems. - 793 6, 659, 411 SSS 7, 810, 000 974 | 9,011,000 
Approach lighting - -- 170 1, 849, 962 | 254 2, 719, 000 | 320 | 3,804,000 
L/MF facilities_ .- 628 6, 672, 846 | 609 7, 225, 000 609 7, 425, 000 
Intermediate fields and light beacons | 89 1, 224, 574 86 1, 346, 000 R6 1, 400, 000 
aslo ; Sein 
Total. _. sone | 25, 218 |204, 850,000 | 31,738 |286, 642,000 | 36, 498 356, 330, 000 
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Maintenance and operation (O. and R.) costs—Schedule for fiscal years 
1959-63—Continued 











| 
Fiscal year 1062 Fiscal year 1963 
Facilities or services 
Positions Amount | Positions Amount 

a le | 6,891 | $62, 344, 000 8, 143 $78, 239, 000 
Terminal area radar_. OS ee As ee eee oe eres 5, 030 46, 508, 000 5, 629 54, 745, 000 
Air route traffic control centers____.______- ; 9, 504 111, 318, 000 10, 225 123, 961, 000 
Airport traffic control towers a howd win cabeibe 6, O76 56, 204, 000 6, 478 62, 194, 000 
Air traffic communication stations _- bieehisekne 6, 494 58, 011, 000 6, 969 64, 938, 000 
International ATC stations... __ S bemaais ceene eeae 1, 313 13, 207, 000 1, 352 14, 400, 000 
Air navigation facilities (VORTAC)_- : ; 3, 831 49, 708, 000 4, 560 62, 833, 000 
Instrument landing systems_........_.........____..- 974 9, 790, 000 1, 249 11, 703, 000 
Approach lighting_-. I Sel Ne sake 327 4, 440, 000 | 361 4, 908, 000 
L/MF facilities___ Re Bah eat eee 609 7, 722, 000 | 609 8, 031, 000 
Intermediate fields and light beacons..____.______-___- | 86 | 1, 456, 000 | 86 | 1, 514, 000 
| ———_$ $$ S$ $$$ —__ | ______. 

Total 





Rita tnttess rms ndieanwesdenscussecss duocee — 41,135 | 420, 708, 600 45,661 | 487, 466, 000 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES 


Mr. Preston. What technological changes have taken place since 
1957 that have caused you to change your plans for the coming 5 years? 

Mr. Trerers. Mr. Chairman, it is not so much the fechaisleisieal 
changes. There are several areas that change the dollar price of the 
plan. The basic plan itself still remains about the same, but there 
are some increases that we would like to mention to you. 

First off, the program that is presented to you now has added 
another. year to the figures we gave you last year. Also there are 
increased facilities, airport surveillance towers, and so forth, that 
have added to the cost. 

There are a number of improvements in the art that have also 
added to the cost, such as the availability of greater power to in- 
crease the coverage of long range radar from 60 to 75 percent in both 
altitude and distance. 

There is improvement to terminal area radar where by a change 
of antennas improved coverage and more precise use can be made of 
these facilities. 

There have been some increased costs in both th VOR and TACAN 
programs due to refinements or technological changes, and these have 
been added to the figures. 

Mr. Preston. They have gone up every year since you first gave 
us estimates on VORTAC. 

Mr. Trrrets. Yes, sir. The first TACAN’s we bought were a mili- 
tary version. Our plan has always been and we are now procuring 
from manufacturers a much improved beacon and the costs have 
gone up accordingly. 

So when you prorate the costs for these technological improve- 
ments and the new facilities it will be seen we have tried to develop 
a well-balanced program. 

Mr. Preston. How many VORTAC’s are you operating in 1958? 

Mr. Trerets. The committee has made available through direct ap- 
propriation to us and transfer from the military sufficient funds to 
install 346 VORTAC’s. These facilities will be in operation by 
July 1, 1960. You may remember this first crash program was in 
two phases. We were to have 260 installed by July 1, 1959, and the 
balance would be installed by July 1, 1960. 
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Mr. Preston. Are you on schedule? 

Mr. Trerers. Pretty much, sir. There was a strike at one of the 
manufacturing plants from which we were procuring our TACAN 
equipment, but now it looks like we will meet our schedule quite 
closely. 

We are quite encouraged about the whole program. Weare finding 
a keen interest on the part of the manufacturers and we are getting 
real competitive bids and getting production, they are meeting their 
schedules quite well. 


COORDINATION WITH MILITARY IN DEVELOPMENT OF IMPROVED 
NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 


Mr. Presron. You will recall that we had a great deal of trouble 
with the separate planning of the military and CAA on the question 
of developing improved navigational aids. The military came along 
with TACAN and you were working on VOR/DME. 

Mr. Tirrets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. What is the system now as between the CAA and the 
military? Are you permitted to screen what they are doing in the 
military in developing navigational aids or are you fully aware of 
everything that is going on in the military ? 

Mr. Trevers. The Administrator may want to speak more to this. 
This is one of the great functions of the Airways Modernization 
Board to screen everything everybody is doing and bring them to- 
gether in common development before they precipitate competition 
between any two systems. 

Mr. Presron. The Airways Modernization Board was in existence 
when this dispute came up between TACAN and VOR/DME? 

Mr. Trrrets. No, sir. The Air Navigation Development Board, 
which did not have statutory responsibility, was in existence. The 
ANDB, as you recall, was a very small organization, and the develop- 
ment of the TACAN equipment versus VOR/DME was done some- 
where in the early stages of the organization of that group. 

Mr. Preston. In order not to “stretch this out too long, Mr. Pyle, 
are you completely satisfied that you are well informed about every 
effort on the part of the military to create new navigational devices ? 

Mr. Pytx. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I affirm what Mr. Tippets has said. 
To me this is one of the prinicpal objectives and one of the principal 
reasons why the Airways Modernization Board was so desperately 
needed to prevent any duplication. Specifically, to pool all the 
knowledge that we have in the United St: ites, both from the civil as 
well as the military, to develop a common system and trey nt from 
now on out any such issue as developed between TACAN and 
VORDME. 

I am convinced that this mechanism is working to meet this ob- 
jective. 

Mr. Preston. Does the military independently do such things as 
develop modifications to VORTAC, which would increase the cost of 
each one of these sets or installations ‘ 

Mr. Pytz. They may be developing certain modifications to their 
own installations but if they do so, it is with the knowledge and con- 
currence of the Airways Modernization Board, and in most instances 
is to meet their own peculiar requirements of air warfare. This can 
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quickly get into a classified area, but insofar as the common system 
is concerned, they do not take any action that would in any way com- 
promise what we are doing in their interest, in the installation of 
this equipment. 


FUNDS TRANSFERRED FROM MILITARY FOR VORTAC 


Mr. Preston. We have $51,972,000 in this budget for VORTAC. 
If we obtain $21 million from the Air Force by way of transfer dur- 
ing fiscal year 1958, why isn’t it logical for us to seek to do the same 
thing under this appr opriation ? 

Mr. Tirrers. Well, sir, the decision has been that the CAA would 
be responsible for the implementation and the operation of the com- 
mon system for both military and civil flying. When the decision 
was reached that VORTAC would be the common system navigation 
aid, it seems logical that this would fall into the framework of the 
CAA shouldering the responsibility for the implementation and 
operation. 

Mr. Preston. Let us review what happened last year. We sug- 
gested during the hearings and in our report that the military, since 
they used the airw ays 44 percent of the time, ought to produce $21 
million by transfer. When the bill came on the floor, Mr. Laird, of 
Wisconsin, introduced an amendment, and the amendment was ac- 
cepted by the House Appropriations Committee. Is that right, so far? 

Mr. Trppets. That is as I remember. 

Mr. Preston. What happened in the Senate? Did it stay in the 
bill? 

Mr. Basnicur. It stayed in in the Senate. 

Mr. Preston. That transfer was made and it was a mandatory 
transfer. 

Mr. Pyte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. As I recall it, last year when this question came up 
you said the same thing, that since the CAA had been given the 
responsibility for installing and maintaining these VORT AC instal- 
lations, you felt that it was your responsibilty to request the funds 
to do so. 

Has anything developed in the way of conversation or negotiations 
between CAA and the Air Force since then to discourage or to under- 

take to eliminate future transfers similar to the ones effected in fiscal 
year 1958? 

Mr. Pytz. Mr. Chairman, I will answer that question. The answer 
isno. Wehave not in any way discouraged this. I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, the proper position that we should take i is that this is the amount 
that we need to carry out this program in the national interest, to 
meet the requirements of both civil and military aviation. Now we 
will defer to the wishes of Congress as to how this money is made 
available to us. 

On the other hand, it is our feeling that this is our responsibility 
to operate the common system, and it is for this reason that it was 
included in the budget. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Pyle, of course I realize this is a delicate situ- 
ation for you people and one that will have you walking on egg- 
shells. From our side of the table the thinking is just as it was last 
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year. I am sure there is no reason for the sentiment of the commit- 
tee to have changed. If the military are to use the airways 40 per- 
cent of the time, civil aviation shouldn’t be charged with the cost 
of that time. It seems that we are being charged with a greater 
amount of money than we would actually have to spend if we were 
using it. We might have to spend the same amount of money, I sup- 
pose, but on the other hand, some of these installations were installed 
with a view to satisfying the needs of the military. Some were 
placed where they would not be placed if the military didn’t exist 
and if the military didn’t use them. 

Mr. Pyte. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. I think we should consider, when we mark the bill 
uP» what we should do about getting from the Air Force a suitable 

-ansfer to pay for their part of the program. 

Mr. Tippers. I wonder if I could make two observations, Mr. Chair- 
man, and these are only observations with respect to your first com- 
ment. I think it might have also been the feeling of the committee 
and others that the Air Force had in 1957 and 1958 some funds for 
TACAN procurement that might parallel the installations we were 
buying. I think it would be fair to say for them in this instance 
that I do not believe they have any funds for procurement that in 
any way duplicate the locations of these TACAN 

The second observation, sir, is that they are installing certain 
TACAN’s at military bases for training purposes, and it would be 
very rare not to have TACAN in the en route navigation system at- 
tached to a VOR strictly for military purpose. We have tried to de- 
sign a system compatible to both civil and military users, and in this 
instance, wherever a VOR goes in the en route navigation a TAC eu 
goes with it, whether the military would want it there specifically o 
not, by geographical location, is not necessarily of concern basa 
in traffic control we have to have traffic separation procedures based 
on a system’s concept rather than specific site locations for either one 
user or another. 

Mr. Preston. I don’t know whether you can answer this question 
immediately or not, but you can supply it for the record: How much 
of the requirements for 1959 through 1963 result from the common 
system concept ¢ 

Mr. Trrrers. All of it, sir. It is all for common system use. This 
is not a good answer but this is all for users of the airspace. 

Mr. Basnieur. It would be approximately 40 percent of a billion 
dollars, or 400 million of the plan 1s related to military use if you want 
to look at it in that broad pattern. 

Mr. Preston. Would the same answer apply to this question: How 
much will your operation and maintenance cost increase in future 
years as a result of such concept? 

Mr. Prt. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Basnight’s point was this: 
That whereas we are installing this equipment for common system 
use by both civil and military, if we break it down, the use of the 
military, of all these radars, VORTAC’s, transmitters, and receivers, 
and so forth, all the components of the common system, this amounts 
to a weighted average of about 40 percent. 

That is how he comes up with the figure of 40 percent. 
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When you apply this to the operations and regulation information 
as contained on page 54, same percentage factor applies. 

I don’t know whether this is responsive to your question. 

Mr. Preston. It wouldn’t be exactly accurate to say that if you 
abolished the Air Force tomorrow you could reduce your expenditures 
in this area by 40 percent, would it! % 

Mr. Prix. No, sir. 

Mr. Presron. But there would be certain installations that could 
be eliminated, I suppose, if the Air Force didn’t exist, or ceased to 
exist. 

Mr. Tierets. To answer your question, you would have to take 
certain functions. You could theorize where this would be so. For 
example, the azimuth part of the TACAN is used strictly by the 
military whereas distance part of TACAN is used by civilian and 
military, so you could theorize it could be eliminated but the cost of 
the equipment, when you eliminated the azimuth, does not exactly 
drop in half. The price of the equipment doesn’t proportionately 
decrease. 

Mr. Preston. You might have a military field, as is frequently the 
case, located in some isolated area, where you had no civilian airport. 
You would not necessarily want a VORTAC established there, if you 
didn’t have a military field. Would that be true ? 

Mr. Tierets. Well, sir, as I mentioned earlier, Mr. Preston, the mili- 
tary are putting their own TACAN’s at their own fields. 

At the joint-use airports they are using the common system TLS 
or VORTAC that is there for civil purposes, too. 

Mr. Preston. Have you had any objection from the Air Force about 
transferring this $21 million? 

Mr. Basnicur. Yes, sir. They objected. They didn’t agree in prin- 
ciple to the idea, but the law was specific and it was directed. 

Mr. Preston. We knew that was the only way we would get it. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about contributions from the Army and Navy? 
They have airplanes in the air, too. 

Mr. Froop. If you want to raise this question of contributions, I 
direct your attention to the free ride the civil airlines are getting on 
the whole thing. I agree that what you say between the Air Force or 
the military and the CAA is sound and true. I have supported you on 
that right along. 

Mr. Preston. This is the CAA we are dealing with. 

Mr. Froop. I don’t know how civil it is, but that question comes up, 
I think, periodically and probably should come up more often. I 
think you have done a good job the way it is, and it has been a miracle 
that you have been able to work it out as well as you have. 

Mr. Preston. You wouldn’t object to us getting another transfer 
from the Air Force for this as we did this year, would you? 

Mr. Froop. I don’t know. You are getting your nose under the tent 
but I don’t know how far you want to go up here. My impression as 
of this afternoon is that, while the Air Force has been the white- 
haired boy around town for many, many years, the honeymoon is 
over. 

Mr. Tuomas. No. No. 

Mr. Frioop. If you mean we haven’t caught up to them yet, I agree 
with you, but you have done a good job on this, with this committee, 
and the CAA. Don’t overplay your hand. It has been an excellent 
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performance, much better than I thought would ever work out so 
soon. 

Mr. Tuomas. What you are saying, then, is that we ought to keep 
this money in one central spot, regard ess of who uses it? 

Mr. Fioop. No. This oper ation of CAA as they are using it now, 
yes, and I think they should. I think you have managed carefully 
without too much trouble, which is unusual, to avoid any major war- 
fare. It was all underground. You have won your fight, why 
don’t you leave it alone? You are doing pretty well. You are doing 
very well. 

Mr. Basnicut. I think in this connection we might say the system 
requires the equipments that are involved and are used by both the 
civil and military. 

The Government gets some economy by having it centrally con- 
trolled by the CAA. 

Mr. FLoop. I couldn’t agree with you more. 

Mr. Basnicur. If they are taken out of the CAA budget and they 
are not in the Air Force budget then the system may lose for some 
time the equipments that are now needed. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, that won’t happen. This is not that “iffy.” 

Mr. Tuomas. The chairman merely raised the question of the con- 
tribution from the users to the central fund administered by you. 
There is nothing too bad about that, since they have about 150 times 
more money than you have. 

Mr. Pyrite. Mr. Chairman, I think the important point that we 
would like to leave with you is that we must have this order of 
funds for VORTAC. This is the important point. 

Mr. Preston. After all, that is what we are here for today. 

Mr. Tomas. Where they come from is immaterial. 

Mr. Trerets. That is right. 

Mr. Suettey. It is just that you get them. You don’t particularly 

‘are how we provide for them, but you must get them. 

Mr. Preston. I must say for the record if we had not had the co- 
operation from the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Mahon, and his com- 
mittee, and I believe Mr. Flood is a member of that committee, I 
doubt we would have had this transfer last year. It was their atti- 
tude on the floor of the House that enabled Mr. Laird to get the 
amendment passed. We will have to have some further conversa- 
tions, I am sure, before we settle this matter for this year, with 
Mr. Mahon and Mr. Flood and others. 


CRITERIA FOR ESTABLISHING NEW TOWERS 


Could you tell us where you are going to put your new towers? 
Have these places met your criteria ? 

Mr. Basnieur. Yes, sir. In all cases they have or will meet the 
established criteria by fiscal year 1959. We have a place name list. 

Mr. Preston. We don’t usually put that in the record. Could you 
show it to us? 

Mr. Trerers. Yes, sir. I have it here. 

Mr. Preston. In order that everyone might be informed about the 
criteria for establishing control towers at airports, we will insert in 
the record at this point the criteria established by the CAA, which 
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must be met in order to have the control tower established in a given 
airport. 
(The data to be supplied follows :) 


CRITERIA FOR ESTABLISHING CONTROL TOWERS AT AIRPORTS 


A minimum of 24,000 annual itinerant (air carrier, general aviation, military) 
operators are required to qualify for the establishment of airport-traffic-control 
tower services. 

PROGRESS ON ESTABLISHMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Tippets, before we conclude the hearings on this 
item, have we omitted any phase or aspect of this function, establish- 
ment of air-navigation facilities that should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee ? 

Mr. Trerets. No, sir. I think that our report is a favorable report 
of progress. We are pleased to report some new technological ad- 

vantages, among those I mentioned. 

As you know, for years we have been concerned about our radar 
displays. We have been working with a tube-type display that has 
never quite met our needs, and this technic ally is a ver y complex prob- 
lem. We are now embarked on a new device that is in production 
which converts radar-type data to television-type display enabling 
the controllers to have a more flexible, bright ambient light room to 
operate in. We are pleased to have this ready for production in next 
year’s program for our long-range radar. Tt is a very significant 
breakthrough in improvement for ‘the controller and his environment 
and his work. 

Mr. Preston. We are pleased to have that. We will be glad to 
have it when you are able to present it to the committee. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by long range? 

Mr. Tierers. The type of radar both ‘the militar y and we were using 
for 150- to 200-mile coverage with 60,000 to, say, 100,000 feet altitude 
coverage. 

Mr. Froop. 60,000 to 100,000? 

Mr. Trerers. Yes, sir. The equipment requested in the budget for 
back fitting some long-range radar will increase its distance. Of 
course, its line of sight, as you know, is from 150 to 200 miles, depend- 
ing on the size of the target. This is always important to remember. 

Radar can see big targets longer dist: ances than it sees smaller tar- 
gets. With an aircraft the size of the B-47 we are hopeful we can 
successfully use some of these radars as fa: ar as 185 to 200 miles. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the altitude ? 

Mr. Trepers. Altitude is a function of the size of target. Current 
radar runs about 55,000 to 60,000 feet. We hope again to extend this 
from between 80,000 to 100,000 feet, depending on size of target. 

Mr. Fxioop. Just 2 weeks ago, in the new Lockheed, it was 55,000. 
That is 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Trerets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. At 55,000 at Mach one and a half. That is operational. 
When will you be operational at 20,000 more on your scope? I was 
flying at 55,000 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Trerers. Some of these will come into existence next year. We 
have some on order now that have some of these improvements. 

Mr. Froop. That is pretty good. 
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Mr. Pyzte. Mr. Chairman, at the risk of taking a minute I would 
like to say something for the record, on the job Mr. Tippets and his 
whole department, or Office of Air Navigation Facilities, has done. 

This program is on schedule. There were many of us who were 
quite concerned that we would not be able to keep up the fast pace 
which you gave us by giving us these funds. Mr. Tippets has done a 
terrific job ‘and all his men hav e, and I think he deserves a word of 
praise for this performance. He is carrying out the will of the com- 
mittee and of the Congress that this be done on an expedited basis and 
he has met it. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a good record. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Pyle, T have heard you say the same thing about 
Mr. Tippets when you were not in his presence. I would like to say, 
on behalf of our committee, that we know of no person in the Federal 
service, who comes before our committee, that excells Mr. Tippets 
in his ability and in his devotion to his duty. We have the highest 
regard for him. We share your appreciation for his work. 

Mr. Pyrex. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Tirrers. I am honored, gentlemen, but it is really the work of 
all my people and the cooperation of Dave Thomas and his group 
who have made the program succeed. I don’t deserve but very little 
of this, but Iam honored. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Presron. We are mindful of the wonderful people who work 
for you. 

PURCHASE OF AIRCRAFT 


We will take up the language on page 23 under this item “Purchase 
of not to exceed 7 aircraft.” 

Who will speak to that? 

Mr. Basnienr. Mr. Chairman, the phrase here was inserted in or- 
der to permit us to buy seven airplanes. 

Since the time the President’s budget. was prep: ared, we have found 
that we have been able to obtain surplus aircraft, so that we don’t 
have to buy seven. We only need to buy one. The Bureau of the 
Budget is informed of this. They said we could advise you inform- 
ally at the hearing. This language may be changed from 7 to 1. 

Mr. Preston. What kind of aircraft would that one be? 

Mr. Basnicur. That will be a C-123, Fairchild cargo-type air- 
craft. It will be used in Alaska. The Air Force has in fact loaned 
us a plane that we have been using the past several months and we 
have to pay for it. 

Mr. Pye. Mr. Chairman, this particular airplane is vital to our 
program in Alaska where we have to go into remote fields, taking in 
large pieces of equipment, and heretofore the only way we have been 
able to do this is if we had a truck or a big generator we would have 
to disassemble it. Take it in and reassemble it at the site. By the 
use of this aircraft, thanks to the Air Force we are able to take them 
in and save ourselves many man-hours of work. 

Mr. Horan. Is that a flying boxcar? 

Mr. Pyze. That isthe Fairchild C-123. 

Mr. Trerers. It is called a “Provider,” Mr. Horan, a two-engine 
airplane. We ship engine generators in it and complete instrument 
landing systems. We put tremendous cargo in it. 

Mr. Froop. Does that convert to pontoons? 
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Mr. Trerers. No, sir. It is on wheels. It is not convertible, Mr. 
Flood. All of our fields are for wheel landing in Alaska. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you put a raised floor in that ? 

Mr. Tirrets. No, sir. They put a special floor in it when we got it 
from the factory. 

Mr. Fioop. You asked for it? 

Mr. Tirrers. It came with the airplane to meet a cargo specifica- 
tion of the Air Force, but it is a special floor; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What is the weight of that truck? 

Mr. Tiprets. I suppose 2,000—2 00 pounds, maybe. It isn’t so 
much the weight as the fact that if we didn’t have the airplane, we 
would have to take a torch and cut that truck in 2, maybe 3 or 4 
places and load it in DC-—3’s, and after transporting take the little 
pieces and put it back together. 

Mr. Froop. I w ondered if you asked for a heavy floor or did you 
get it with the floor in it. 

Mr. Trevets. We got the aircraft with the floor in. 

Mr. Pyzz. That is astandard unit, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Preston. Let us see if we can dispose of these next two items 
rapidly, because the Weather Bureau is waiting. 

Are there any questions on this item, gentlemen? 

Mr. Tuomas. None from me. 

Mr. Bow. No questions. 

Mr. Horan. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suetiey. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Please do not hesitate to speak out if you do. 

Mr. Bow. The chairman is doing very well. 

Mr. Horan. You are doing a good j job, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you. We need the thinking of all the mem- 
bers on these things. 


GRrAntTs-IN-Arp ror AIRPORTS 


einidlnse and ene 


1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





| 1957 actual 








Program by activities: Grants for construction of airports 
(total obligations) ........-- Sia ere 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward (contract authoriza- 
tion) _. | 
Unobligated balance carried forward (contract authoriza- 
- : | 
| 





$37, 491, 306 | $61, 250, 000 | $73, 000, 000 


—33, 294, 103 | —58, 802, 797 — 60, 552, 797 
tion) _. 58, 802, 797 60, 552, 797 | 50, 552, 797 





Contract authorization (new) ib eiacletcieeoe dine | @& 000, 000 63,. 000, 000 | 63, 000, 000 





Status ae anEnere contract authorization 





Unfunded balance at beginning of year_--.-.- nasa | $42, 500, 000 $75, 500, 000 | $113, 500, 000 
Contract authorization (new) - i ...-| 63,000,000 | 63, 000, 000 63, 000, 000 
Unfunded balance at end of year_..._.._.--.--- we cabiteieiasaleasled —75, 500, 000 \—113, 500, 000 M6, 500, 000 

Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization-_- 30, 000, 000 | 25, 000, 000. by 30, 000, 10, 000 


! 





| 





Object classification 


| 
| 1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 








11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_.........-.......-.-- $37, 491,306 | $61, 250, 000 $73, 000, 000 
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The next item is “Grants-in-aid for airports.” 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


This is found on page 27 of the committee print and on page 298 
of the justifications. 


(The page referred to follows :) 


Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 1958 (regular bill) 

















dts ceiins socamiae bilabinna tean epee daeekileiiatiaesi o-----s------ $25,000, 000 
BO OOS PEGICGn CCIE ais 55 cc cnescccsncseeieatinankudaguaesdchgnasuanscybutanbouin 25, 000, 000 
Base for 1959____- piagesineemed ‘ 4 ée 

Net difference, 1959 over 1958: 
| Requirements 
a ai Difference 
| | increase (+) 
1958 ad- | 1959 estimate | decrease (—) 
justed | 
tS aR wd | se f 
Liquidation of prior year contract authorization | seh aaiiiaeancate | $30, 000, 000 -+-$30, 000,000 30, 000, 000 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1959__ ash Sl Seen cl dA pst i cl ale . 30,000,000 


Mr. Preston. We will insert ; in the record f page 299 of the justifica- 
tions. 


(The page referred to follows :) 


GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) BUDGET 
YEAR 1959 


This estimate provides for the liquidation of obligations entered into under 
the contract authority provided by Public Law 211, 84th Congress. It is estimated 
that an additional $30 million will be required for this purpose during fiscal 
year 1959. 

Total obligations of about $108 million through 1958 will require an expendi- 
ture through 1959 of $85 million. Through fiscal year 1958, $55 million has been 
appropriated for this purpose; thus, our requirements for fiscal year 1959 will 
be $30 million. 

The need for this level of expenditures is based on our experience taking into 
account the lag between obligations and expenditures. While cumulative cash 
payments through the end of fiscal year 1957 were relatively small, it is interest- 
ing to note that the expenditure interval from the time obligations were incurred 
averaged approximately 12 months, and it is estimated that this lag will average 
13.5 months during fiscal year 1958. However, as construction phases develop, 
the time lag from obligation to expenditure will probably broaden to about 15 
months by the end of fiscal year 1959, which is more nearly a characteristic 
payment delay in this type of program. 


j ‘Ne ap . aaa 











| Contract | Cumulative Liquidation Cumulative 
Fiseal year authoriza- | Obligations unobligated | cash appro- | Expenditures} unliquidated 
bi tion |authorization| priated | | obligations 
edigtinicacsthtancatpiowiclanias a | kde cee = 
aie ire 1 rst $42, 500, 000 $9, Wi Oost) SON aok we iss oh ot ee $9, 205, 897 
ee Lt | wy 000.000 | 37,491,306 | 58,802,797 | $30,000,000 | $9,355,733 37, 341, 470 
1958 (estimated) - -| 63, 000, 000 61, 250,000 | 60,552,797 | 25, 000, 000 30, 144, 267 | 68, 447, 203 
1959 cr ed 63, 000, 000 73,000,000 | 50, 552, 797 30, 000,000 | 45, 500, 000 | 95, 947. 203 
Total_.....- oi Liddas ccdixedeaaateset Pe ee | 5,000,000 | 85, 000, 000 aL eS 
Estimate, 1050----|---2-----.-. | seganatinaaad | en euchnanebee i, + SOMUEID bcdasevgeecealn sok : 





Mr. Preston. This is a request for $30 million to be used in liquida- 
tion of contract authority granted by Public Law 211 of the 84th 
Congress. 
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STATUS OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Howell, what are the obligations to date? 

Mr. Howe.t. Our obligations we would estimate at the end of 
the year 

Mr. Basnieur. Mr. Chairman, the obligation of fund currently 
available, that includes the 1958 contract authorization and the carr 
over from prior years, makes a total of the $121 million ieailabte, 
and the obligations as of March 31 amounted to $30 million from 
current year “funds and $46.6 million from prior years. I hope I 
have those in the right relationship. 

Mr. Preston. Are we in agreement on this? 

Mr. Howe x. Our forecast for the end of the year is $107.7 mil- 
lion in eens out of the $168 million authorized up to the end 
of this fiscal year. That is based on an antic ipated rate of obliga- 
tion of $61.2 AT Nibes this year, of which to date we have committed 
$38 million as of April 1. 

Mr. Preston. I am good and thoroughly confused new. Let’s see 
if we can get at this. Maybe somebody else understands it, but I 
don’t. How much in appropriated funds do you have on hand? 

Mr. Howext. Appropriated funds; we have $55 million on hand. 

Mr. Preston. How much of that is obligated ? 

Mr. Howexz. That is liquidation cash that is appropriated. Our 
contract authority to date under Public Law 211 is $168.5 million. 

Mr. Preston. Let’s deal with contract authority first. 

Mr. Howe. Contract authority available for fiscal years 1956, 
1957, and 1958, is $168.5 million. 

Mr. Preston. How much of that authority have you used? 

Mr. Howey. Approximately $87 million. 

Mr. Preston. Why has not the rest of it been used ¢ 

Mr. Howe... It is allocated. It has not been used because spon- 
sors have not completed the necessary work on their projects for the 
obligation to be incurred. 

Mr. Preston. You do plan to use the full authorization. 

Mr. Howe t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Very well. 





NEED FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


Now, for fiscal year 1959, to liquidate the contracts, do you need 
the full sum of $30 million ? 

Mr. Howe. We believe we do, sir. We have been optimistic in 
our past two requests to this committee because we were in a new 
program at a higher level than it had been in previous years. We 
thought sponsors ; would submit statements or bills against their obli- 
gations at a more rapid rate than they have. 

The Congress gave us $30 million for fiscal year 1957 and $25 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1958, making a total of $55 million, and our ex- 
penditures at the end of this year will run approximately $40 million, 
which will give us a $15 million carryover, so that, plus the $30 mil- 
lion, we feel, i is ample to meet our forecast of $45 million in expendi- 
tures in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Fioop. What was that figure? 

Mr. Howe tt. $45 million. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Mr. Froop. Let me point this out to you. The President sent up 
here right before we left for the Easter recess through the full Appro- 
priations Committee an unprecedented action which this committee 
took asking for the right to accelerate $800 million from the existing 
fiscal period for the purpose of procurement for housekeeping items 
in all branches of the Government. The testimony, we were advised, 
by the proper subcommittee, on which I did not sit, indicated that 
at the most, for various good reasons, $200 million would be about all, 
by straining themselves, they could obligate and pour into or pump 
into theeconomy. This is all recession business. 

Here is $120 million, which is nearly as much as an unprecedented 
resolution of the Congress of the United States, executed 3 weeks ago. 
How can anybody ace elerate this? Who should it be? 

Why haven’t you done it? 

Mr. Howe tt. It would have to be the local airport owners to whom 
the money has been allocated. 

Mr. Froop. I know that. Can’t you urge them? You know if 
Uncle Sam goes to somebody and says “Get this out,” you know there 
was a bill that passed the other body yesterday to provide for X dol- 
lars for local projects. That is coming over here. Here is $120 mil- 
lion of strictly local projects. AJ] you want to do is have somebody ask 
you and you will give them the money. You say “Please ask us for it.” 
Is that it? 

Mr. Pyir. Mr. Chairman, the big problem, as Mr. Howell points 
out, in response to Mr. Flood’s question, is that the initiative must 
come from the local community. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. 

Mr. Pyte. We are doing everything in God’s earth to speed it up. 

Mr. Froop. That is the answer. All right. 

Mr. Pyrite. In fact, we came out with a crash program for which 
Mr. Howell and his department deserve a lot of credit, with an acceler- 
ated announcement of this program, for this very reason. 

Mr. Frioop. Let me ask you this: Would it be proper for you as the 
top dog in this show, under all the circumstances, in view of the legis- 
lative activity I have just indicated—and of course you are aware of 
it—all these things being true, should you as the Administrator of 
CAA write a letter, make an announcement ? Maybe you are just 
doing business with some city engineer. Do you think if you com- 
municated with the newspapers and everybody in that community, 
the chamber of commerce, et cetera, if you made a point of it, could 
you do that? 

If we are all upset about it why doesn’t the right hand know what 
the left hand is doing? 

Mr. Pyte. Mr. Flood, I think the answer is they know we are ready 
and willing to get going on this and it is up to them to get going. We 
certainly will take this under advisement and if this is a desirable 
course to pursue we will do so. 

Mr. Tuomas. A good statement. 
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SANTA ROSA, CALIF., PROJECT 


Mr. Suetiey. Mr. Chairman, I think the statement made by Mr. 
Pyle in reply to Mr. Flood is accurate. 

Let me give you a specific instance in which I think a community 
has been working hard to get it. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., which is not in my district, but I happen to know 
something about the situation, has not gotten nothing from it. What 
is the answer there? 

Mr. Howe tt. I can’t give you that from memory. 

Mr. Suetiey. Will you supply it for us? 

Mr. Pytr. Yes, sir. 

(The data to be supplied follows :) 


SANTA Rosa, CALIF. 


Two project requests, dated August 28, 1957, and January 15, 1958, requesting 
a total of $137,002 in Federal funds were submitted to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration by Sonoma County, Calif., for the airport at Santa Rosa. The 
requests were for the following items: 


nen OP ON URDU cca tacts cdi nen erins awainblas ec onnaacuaaenates $20, 805 
i is hesieicsnien dike sha chev ahaiia eniaaes emilee 35, 137 
Construct administration building.._.______-~ Seas eaten elise hae cape ce ti 27, 020 
IRON UO ON a a a 5 degre dota oinieeneiae 54, 040 

a ee eer anneee 137, 002 


In developing the fiscal year 1959 Federal-aid airport program, $20,805 was 
allocated for clear zones. No allocation was made for the control tower on the 
basis that it could be included in the program at such time as it was definite 
that CAA funds would be available for equipping and operating it. The ad- 
ministration building and sanitary sewer system were of low priority and no 
allocation was made. 


Mr. Suetiey. I would like all the details on that one. I know that 
not only is Santa Rosa anxious to get it, but they have promoted a bond 
issue and are ready to go but they haven’t been able to ge assistance 
from you. San Francisco is anxious to see them get it to shoot some 
of the cargo up there as an auxiliary or neighboring available airport 
to take off the pressure before jets start coming in. 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Frioop. Would you have any idea why so many communities 
with such a vast sum would not be getting access? You have done all 
youcan. What is the matter with them? Do you have opinions! We 
don’t know how many hundreds of millions of dollars, or billions, are 
lying around this town in the same kind of condition. We are passing 
new laws, setting up new operations, giving them new opportunities, 
and yet there may be bundles of this lucre. Here is $120 million. Do 
you have any idea in your narrow field—that is all you are responsible 
for—could you give an opinion as to what is the matter with these 
people? 

Mr. Bow. Will the gentleman yield to me on that point? Perhaps 
T can throw some light on that. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. There is a local situation in my district at the Canton 
Airport, in which an allocation has been made for these funds for 
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the building of the terminal with the matching funds but the local 


Se. agencies are handling it. It is a joint county airport 
vet ween the two counties. 


Mr. Fioop. Local board of commissioners ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. The commissioners are selling a bond issue. It is 
the delay in the bond issue. Once the plans have been approved, it is 
taking a lot more time for the local governments to raise their funds 
and the CAA are able to pay it out as soon as the matching is there. 

Mr. Suetey. Before they can do it, the local community must come 
in with the matching funds in hand. 

Mr. Bow. Must have them in hand before under the law these 
people can put it up. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. 

Mr. Bow. Iam showing there is a delay there. 

Mr. Frioop. That is a good answer for one case. I want to nail 
this down as farasI can. Are you satisfied, using the type of example 
Mr. Bow used, that in most cases it is that kind of legitimate, bona 
fide reason that there is no dereliction or negligence or planned delays 
in that kind of answer that Mr. Bow gives? 

Do you think generally speaking that is the problem ? 

Mr. Pyte. Mr. Flood. I would like Mr. Howell to answer it, but this 
is my opinion: I would point out that these communities are faced 
with real serious problems—hospitals, sewers, schools, and a lot of 
other facilities. The unfortunate facts of life are the airport comes 
pretty well down in their priority list for the community, so at this 
point the matching funds are harder to get than they may be for 
some other project. This is the problem we face. We are ready and 
willing to move fast. ‘There may be certain instances of delays—such 
factors as insufficient planning on the part of the city, insufficient 
preparation of plans. 

Mr. Suetiey. This is even though they may have their money in 
hand? 

Mr. Pye. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you doing this, which is traditional with the Amer- 
ican selling economy : Have you, have we oversold these communities ? 
Have we peddled this money willy-nilly tothem? Have we held this 
out in front of them? 

Mr. Pye. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Have we done something we shouldn’t have done? 
Can’t they afford this, or have we oversold it? Is this toothpaste 
advertising ? 

Mr. Pye. No, sir. In fact, I think the best way to illustrate that 
we haven’t oversold it is the tremendous number of requests that 
come in which we can’t meet. There are a great many requests that 
come in, for which we don’t have sufficient funds to meet in what we 
‘an program. 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you. 


CONSTRUCTION AND FINANCING 


Mr. Preston. May I make an observation on this point? One of 
the problems, too, involves the fact that a great deal of this money 
is in connection with extension of runways, in paving the runw: ays, 


24676—58——_14 
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which cannot be done during the winter such as we have had in recent 
months. 

Mr. Suetiey. That is true. 

Mr. Preston. Work can’t be done. Bills can’t be submitted to the 
CAA for payment by the CAA under their part of the program. 

Mr. Fioop. Those are all good reasons. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howe.. I would like to point out that our program is pretty 
much right on schedule, following the traditional pattern of about 
14 to 15 months from the date of allocation of funds is made to a 
project to the time the plans are completed, the financing is completed, 
and the sponsor is ready to award his contract for that work. That 
is the time the funds are obligated. 

Mr. Suetitry. Now, Mr. Howell, may I interrupt you at this point, 
Mr. Chairman, if I may? 

Mr. Preston. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Suetiey. I think that is the very point that Mr. Flood is get- 
ting at and is in the mind of many of us: That if the economy is down, 
and this means employment in the local area, in which they also are 
expending their funds, isn’t there an obligation on a to find some 
way to speed up this program and get this money out? 

Mr. Fioop. If you can. 

Mr. Suetiey. [f it can be done. 

Mr. Howe tt. If it can be done. 

Mr. Suetiey. I would say for the record, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
certainly my feeling that I think this is incumbent upon them, rather 
than these people coming in and saying, “We want several hundred 
more million,” where here this money is appropriated, ready and 
available. 

Mr. Fioop. In Bow’s town they can’t do it. I think it is all clear. 

Mr. Suettey. I know the complexities of it. I think they are all 
out on the table. But I do think this is important. I think this is 
the very point that Mr. Flood was trying to make. 

Mr. Howe ut. I did want to say, to cover the second point, that every 
project to which we have made an allocation, it is made on the basis 
of a bona fide request filed by the sponsor, and to the best of our 
knowledge, absolutely without any solicitation on our part. When we 
make the allocation, we do establish deadlines and the allocation 
is withdrawn if the sponsor is not showing good faith in proceeding in 
accordance with that deadline. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimat: 


| 
Program by activities: | 
Operating costs: | 
1. Terminal area $570, 673 $629, 870 | $740, 615 
2. Hangar area J 383, 144 424, 850 | 497, 840 
3. Landing area 334, 029 371, 010 | 473, 175 
4. Other areas ‘ 118, 536 | 135, 770 | 166, 720 
Total operating costs , . 1, 406, 382 1, 561, 500 | 1, 878, 350 
Capital outlay 15, 969 41, 800 | 166, 650 
Total program costs_- e — apieaies 1, 422, 351 1, 603, 300 | 2, 045, 000 
5. Relation of costs to obligations: | 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, | | 
Bt C=). é sccuswn — - —37, 300 |-- 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net_- 73, 155 | 455, 000 
Total program (obligations) - | 1, 495, 506 1, 566, 000 | 2, 500, 000 
Financing: | | 
Unobligated balance no longer available ___. 4, 494 | } 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) --.- — 1, 500, 000 | 1, 566, 000 | 2, 500, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 218 224 | 270 
4 verage number of all employees - 213 218 |} 25 
Number of employees at end of year 209 220 2 
Average GS grade and salary -- 5.1 $4,552 15.2 $4,550 | 5.0 $4, 390 
4 verage salary of ungraded positions | $4, 548 $4, 541 j 425 
01 Personal services: j | 
Permanent positions . $971, 369 $990, 749 | $1, 127, 355 
Other personal services } 30, 657 32, 251 | 38, 645 
an Section | = 
Total personal services 1, 002, 026 | 1, 023, 000 | 1, 166, 000 
02 Travel | 630 1, 000 | 1, 000 
03 Transportation of things | 27 | 200 200 
04 Communication services | 9, 788 10, 000 | 10, 000 
05 Rents and utility services | 195, 628 | 224, 000 237, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 190 | 1, 000 1, 000 
07 Other contractual services | 57, 820 | 34, 800 163, 800 
08 Supplies and materials } 204, 558 203, 500 222, 500 
09 Equipment 24, 652 6, 200 } 114, 500 
10 Lands and structures : } 510, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions | 62, 300 | 73, 500 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 185 } 
15° Taxes and assessments 2 | 
— —_ _—E - -_ 
lotal obligations seabed : 1, 495, 506 1, 566, 000 | 2, 500, 000 


Mr. Preston. The next item is “Operation and maintenance, Wash- 
ington National Airport,” found on page 28 of the committee print 
and on page 300 of the justifications. 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 300 and 301 of the 


justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements 


RL (FORDE GID oc, os, unanccnnendeccgensnabecccunciwaasaskonuaewole $1, 566, 000 


Base for 1958__.____- , 
Net difference, 1959 over 1958 




















| Requirements Difference, 
-sislcandeegeaeiaiantttinleaicediamiaa increase (+) 
i or 
| 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate | decrease (—) 
Terminal area. -.--.-- : soa os tical $629, 870 740, 615 +$110, 745 
Hangar area... .-_..------ : ; 424, 850 | 497, 840 +72, 990 
Landing area................. E | 371,010 473, 175 +102, 165 
Other areas. ‘ sixancusede | 135, 770 166, 720 +30, 950 
Total operating costs........-------- - 1, 561, 500 | 1, 878, 350 | +316, 850 
Capital outlays-_-- pnbaeniieaauing ae 4, 500 | 621, 650 +617, 150 
Gross requirements...............-- ‘a 1, 566, 000 | 2, 500, 000 +934, 000 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1959 


$1, 566, 000 
1, 566, 000 


+934, 000 


2, 500, 000 
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Mr. Preston. This represents a request in the amount of $2.5 mil- 
lion and is an increase of $934,000 over fiscal 1958. 


BACKGROUND OF THE DIRECTOR 


We have with us the director of the Washington National Airport, 
Mr. L. W. Burton, who has assumed this position since the hearings 
were held last year. 

Mr. Burton, we are glad to have you here; and, for the information 
of the committee, would you give us a brief résumé of your background 
and experience ? 

Mr. Burton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; yes, sir. 

My airport-management experience began at Orlando, Fla., as direc- 
tor of aviation there in 1941. I have been a licensed pilot since 1940 
and hold multi-engine and single-engine ratings. I have had similar 
duties in the military service, which was the Navy, and presently I am 
a commander in the Naval Air Reserve 

Immediately after the war I assumed duties as administrator of air- 
ports for the Government of Puerto Rico and, along with their other 
airports, directed and managed the San Juan International Airport. 
IT have more recently been associated with the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee and the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Within CAA I 
have held the position of Assistant to the Administrator and most 
recently Director of Development and Planning for the CAA. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Burton, you succeeded Mr. Bennett Griffin, who 
has retired ¢ 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I would like to say that the committee has a very 
high regard for Mr. Griffin. He did a splendid job for many years 
at the Washington National Airport, and we think he is outstanding 
in his field. We certainly extend him our good wishes upon his 
retirement. 

From what we understand of you, we think you are fully capable 
and we expect you to carry on in the same fine manner that Mr. 
Griffin did. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you very much, sir. 

I would like to add that Mr. Bennett Griffin is one of the very 
senior and most distinguished aviation citizens in the aviation world, 
and I have the greatest respect for him, and hope to follow well in his 
footsteps. 

Mr. Preston. Yes. When I was out in Oklahoma City, I learned 
that Mr. Griffin is sort of a patron saint out in that section of the 
country, in the field of aviation. 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. He ranks with some of the greats of our country. 

Mr. Horan. He is one of the two men credited with establishing 
along with Mr. Stanley Draper, the training center at Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pyte. Mr. Chairman, I would like to express our appreciation 
for your kind comments about Mr. Griffin in which we fully concur. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Pyle. 

We must move along, gentlemen. 
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OPERATIONAL HIGHLIGHTS 


It is noticed that there are certain increases under all categories 
in connection with the operation of the Washington National Airport, 
and we would like to have you speak to these increases now, one by one, 
Mr. Burton. 

For the terminal area you have $110,745. 

Mr. Burron. You are speaking to page 300, sir? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, sir. If you have a better breakdown of it, we 
would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Burton. I think on page 304 you will find a breakdown by 
terminal areas. 

Mr. Preston. At this point in the record we will insert the bottom 
of page 302 of the justifications into the record, which shows the 
operational highlights during the last 3 years. 

(The page referred to follows :) 

A comparison of operational highlights follows which illustrates the continu- 
ing upward trend of demands upon airport capacity : 


| i 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 


Traffic movements ; 269, 197 295, 000 315, 000 
Passenger movements 4, 201, 197 4, 500, 000 | 4, 800, 000 
General public visitors (estimated) --.-- | 6, 000, 000 6, 300, 000 | 6, 700, 000 


This 1959 request of $2,500,000 for this appropriation will provide $1,878,350 
for direct operating expenses and $621,650 for capital improvements. The 
requirements for operating expenses represent an increase of $316,850 over 
1958 and will provide for a higher level of continuing maintenance staff and 
increased utility costs resulting from expanded facilities and use by tenants, 
improved police and fire protection services, and the accomplishment of major 
deferred maintenance projects. 

Capital improvements provided for in this estimate include replacement of 
hangar roofs and doors, resurfacing of roadways, development of additional 
aircraft parking space and replacement of an obsolete fire and crash truck. 


Mr. Basnicur. The revenue, Mr. Chairman, is given on page 303 
in a table there. 


FISCAL DATA ON OPERATIONS 


Mr. Preston. Very well. Let us also insert the figures which ap- 
pear on page 303, and page 304 of the justifications, into the record 
at this point. 

(Pp. 303 and 304 are as follows :) 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


All 1959 requirements for capital improvements are covered by the $621,650 
included in this annual appropriation compared to $4,500 for capital outlays 
for equipment in 1958. An additional $250,000 was provided in 1958 for capital 
improvement projects under the appropriation “Construction, Washington Na- 
tional Airport.” In the future, the appropriation title “Construction, Wash- 
ington National Airport” will be used only for major construction projects 
requiring more than 1 year to accomplish. 

The 1959 budget request for the airport is presented on a cost basis to 
facilitate the comparison of operating costs to revenues of this business opera- 
tion. A summary of financial results of operations follows: 
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1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 














Revenues from operations..............--..-..--------- cicinllaite $2, 911, 848 $3, 231, 000 $3, 631, 000 

Operating expenses: 
Funded out-of-pocket costs...................-...-.--...- 1, 406, 382 1, 561, 500 1, 878, 350 
Unfunded interest and depreciation..............-----.--- 1, 245, 976 1, 301, 841 1, 357, 069 
suet GrORs Hom Operations... sc nnccecscocnsscceese= 259, 490 367, 659 395, 581 


The table below and the following justification are set forth by major cost 
center at the airport. Operating costs include all out-of-pocket requirements for 
which appropriated funds are needed. Although interest and depreciation are 
reflected in the statements showing the financial condition of the airport, these 
costs are not included in the following table because they do not require appro- 
priated funds. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 


1958 program adjusted to 1959 estimate 


| | | | | 
Terminal} Hangar | Landing| Other Total 





area area area areas 
Operating expenses (excluding depreciation and | 
interest): | 
es aaleencestnimeninonntl $629, 87! | $424,850 | $371,010 | $135, 770 |$1, 561, 500 


Program increases, 1959: 
Mandatory within-grades and retirement 








re a 1,810 405 4, 100 
Fire and erash protection.....................].........-|- eee 42, 400 
Police and guard services_...............-..- 6, 550 1, 930 16, 350 
Major maintenance expense. .........._____. 47, 835 12, 375 128, 500 
Maintenance and operation expenses_______- 45, 500 13, 600 91, 100 
Administrative services.................__..- 1, 050 640 6, 400 
Electricity and fuel oi]_.....................- 8, 000 2, 000 28, 000 

Total increases for operating expenses... 110, 745 30,950 | 316, 850 

Total operating costs, 1959................. "740, 615 | 166, 720 | L 878, 350 


Capital outlays: 
NN IN 5 lal iieriestdisncesb ste cnlstcln aston nied. cncs cacao iin 1, 595 1, 300 880 | 725 4, 500 


Additional capital outlays, 1959: 























Fire and crash protection..._....-__.._.-.--_|_-._--____]__.__- ee he: 57, 000 
Police guard equipment--_--.-...-.--...---- 655 515 | 400 | 280 1, 850 
Capitalized maintenance projects____....._-- 32,000 | 130,000 |- | 43, 500 205, 500 
Aircraft and vehicular parking-............--]-- Bs 275,000 | 30,000 | 305,000 
Replacement equipment-_...........-..--..- 16,935 | 13,320 10, 400 | 7, 145 | 47, 800 
Total increases for capital outlays......---- 49,590 | 143,835 | 342, 800 | 80, 925 617, 150 
Total capital outlays, 1959_.............-..| 51,185 | 145,135 | 343,680 | 81,650 | 621, 650 
Total program, 1959.........---.---------- ~ 791,800 | 642,975 | 816,855 | 248, 370 | 2, 500,000 











Mr. Preston. You may proceed, Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Burron. Mr. Chairman, with respect to the terminal area, as 
you pointed out, there is an increase of $110,745 over the previous 
year’s requirements. 

This is for additional structural maintenance and servicing demand 
which accounts for $93,335. $47,835 is in the form of contractural 
repairs and $45,500 is for an increase of approximately 14 man-years 
in maintenance and operational staffing. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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COST-TYPE BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Burton. Page 307 of the justifications, Mr. Chairman, gives 
you a good picture of the costs shown on page 304 are apportioned 
by cost areas. In other words, we might have a crash truck dis- 
tributed over 2 cost areas, or some of the other things over all 4. 

Mr. Basnicur. The purpose of giving this breakdown by areas, 
Mr. Chairman, is to show on a cost basis the allocation of cost, and 
this effort is in line with the Hoover Commission recommendations 
and the new type of accounting that we have installed at WNA, 
which makes it possible. 

Mr. Burron. In looking at those cost figures on page 303, it is in- 
teresting to note that the airport was able to put back into the Treas- 
ury the out-of-pocket cost which you appropriate directly each year, 
and we are also returning into the Treasury amounts equivalent to 
the computed interest and depreciation cost and still have a net profit 
or, perhaps, reserve, which goes to the Treasury, of a certain figure, 
the total figure being approximately $3 million. 

Mr. Preston. You do not mean to say that there is a profit of $3 
million going in? 

Mr. Burron. No, sir; the return to the Treasury is the return of 
what you have appropriated—the depreciation and interest. We had 
a profit in 1957 actually of $259,490. 

Mr. Froop. Are you still taking dimes off the children, widows, and 
orphans over there, so you can show a profit on that silly balcony ? 

Mr. Burron. Yes, sir, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, that is in the best tradition. 

Mr. Burron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. If there is a nickel, in other words, go-and get it, even 
though it is a taxpayer’s operation. That is great. I hope you get 
rich. 

Mr. Preston. How many new positions are you asking for in this 
request ¢ 

Mr. Burron. 46. 

Mr. Basnicur. The total of 46 positions, Mr. Chairman, involve 15 
of them for the fire and crash protection service, 5 are for police 
guards, 24 are for maintenance crews, and 2 administrative positions. 


CapIraL OuTLAY 


Mr. Preston. Now, the “Capital outlay” is the next item for the 
consideration of the committee. What does that represent? I note 
you have a request for $617,000 for capital outlay. 

Mr. Burton. The capital outlay 1s the type of outlay for capital 
items that we feel we can obligate within a 1-year per iod. It is quite 
possible that we will have items in the future years that require more 
than a single fiscal year for a major capital outlay or major construe- 
tion project have a separate appropriation request for them. How- 
ever, this year all the items are included in the operation and mainte- 
nance request, and it includes major replacements to the hangar roof, 
major work on the hangar doors, complete new motor actuators, and 
things of that type, runway resurfacing—not total, but partial—and 
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parking area for aircraft which will double the parking area we are 
using at the south end of the field, as well as an item for vehicular 
parking. 

It also includes some things such as resurfacing the observation 
deck in the amount of $90,000. 

Mr. Fioop. The $20,000 is to resurface that deck ? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir; that is a roof job. 

Mr. Froop. If I am the last one in the world to vote against that. 
Unless you arrange for kids to go out there free, you do not get a 
dime from me. Unless you can work out some kind of gimmick 
for them to use this area free, I will not support it. 

When I see thousands of these kids from these schools standing 
there with their noses up against that silly turnstile because you make 
a dime on it, while we are spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to interest our people in aviation, and the science of aviation, it is a 
diserace. If any adult wants to go out there, let them pay. 

Mr. Preston. Did you not know that all the children run under 
the turnstile? 

Mr. Froop. No, sir; they do not. I have watched that operation. 
Thev have cops there. and their clubs are not very long. All they did 
not have there was Simon Legree and my mustache. It is a dis- 
grace, and I hope vou do not get a dime of this $20,000. 

Mr. Burron. That, actually, is a roof there, and it is a roof replace- 
ment. 

Mr. Froop. I know what it is. 

Mr. Sretiey. There are offices down below there ? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 


ATRPORT PARKING FACILITIES 


Mr. Suetitey. What do the parking facilities include? 

Mr. Burton. The vehicular parking involves approximately 400 
parking places at the south end of the field. 

Mr. Suetiry. Those are for employees? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir; they are for the employees. 

Mr. Suetiey. This is on that shoulder which runs right along the 
highwav coming up there where they have been grading in the last 
few months? 

Mr. Burton. It is on the other end of the field, but they were grad- 
ing it some months ago, and there has been some improvement work 
done. 

Mr. Suetiry. That is, toward Alexandria ? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Pytr. Mr. Chairman, this is one of our critical problems: To 
provide parking space for the employees—our own and airline em- 
plovees who work there. 

Mr. Preston. Anyone who has ever been to the Washington Na- 
tional Airport knows that is a problem. 

Mr. Burton. The committee gave us money last vear for resurfacing 
some parking area and we secured some of the Air Force area, and 
provided 330 additional places there, which made it possible to open 
up and provide an additional 300 general parking places in the lower 
areas near the terminal building. 

Mr. Preston. Just what purpose does this picture serve ? 
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Mr. Burton. I think it was handed up for the same purpose as 
that overall field chart which you have. This merely shows the ter- 
minal area, and the new construction that is under progress right now. 


REVENUE STATEMENT 


Mr. Preston. Do you have a chart with you showing the receipts 
from the various operations of the airport ? 

Mr. Burron. Yes, sir. This [indicating] is a breakdown revenue 
chart here, and I have a more detailed one here, if you would like to 
have it. 

Mr. Preston. We would like to have one for the use of the com- 
mittee. I do not know whether we would put it in the hearings or not. 

Mr. Burton. If you will take a look at that, you can determine 
whether it is detailed enough for your purposes. 

Mr. Basnicut. We have a statistical table, Mr. Chairman, similar 
to the ones furnished in previous years if you would like to have that. 

Mr. Preston. For the purpose of the record, I think this chart here 
will be sufficient, and we will insert it in the record at this point. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 





Washington National Airport—Estimate of revenue by Pa years 


1957 actual | 1958 esti- & 1959 esti- 
mated Paks mated 
| 





Aviation activities: 
Sales and service to aircraft _ _- $35, 935 | $49, 000 





$53, 000 

Rentals: } | 
Scheduled airlines | 458, 476 581, 200 605, 000 
Aviation-related organizations 55, 850 68, 000 72, 000 
Government agencies 126, 128 | 151, 100 151, 100 
Equipment. 66, 749 | 71, 800 98, 000 
Landing fees 471, 895 519, 000 552. 000 
Ramp service ; i 69, 004 | 72, 400 74, 900 
Total, aviation activities _- . | 1, 284, 037 1, 512, 500 1, 606, 000 

Ancillary activities: | 
Auto parking : 268, 786 300, 000 395, 000 
Food sales | 238, 034 251, 000 290, 000 
Insurance 132, 884 | 166, 000 245, 500 
Observation facilities _ | 38, 078 39,000 | 40, 500 

Rentals: | 
Advertising 12, 866 11, 100 |° 14, 000 
Concessionaires 17, 884 | 18, 900 20, 000 
Other 3 6, 303 | 6, 800 7,000 
Utilities 332, 915 331, 000 346, 000 
Coin devices 85, 603 | 106, 500 112, 000 
Ground transportation 339, 238 | 314, 200 35 5, 000 
Other concessions : ‘ 155, 220 | 174, 000 200, 000 
Total, ancillary activities _ _- 1, 627, 811 1,718, 500 | 2, 025, 000 
Total earned revenue from operations. 2, 911, 848 3, 231, 000 | 3, 631, 000 
Unrealized revenue_-_._____- a ‘ | 81, 942 | 92, 500 90, 000 
Total revenue received Sa 2, 829, 906 3, 138, 500 | 3, 541, 000 


ATRPORT CONCESSION NATRES 


Mr. Preston. For the committee’s use exclusively, and not for the 
record, of course, we would like to have a statement showing the 
various concessions operated at the airport, the length of the contract 
for each one, the rate of receipts and percentage or whatever other 
arrangement you have with the concessionnaires. 
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Mr. Burton. Something on the order of this, I presume ? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Would that include parking ? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. This does not show all of it. 

Mr. Burton. It does not show the round dollars. 

Mr. Preston. It does not show the gross? 

Mr. Burton. No, sir; not the gross figures. In addition to that, 
you will need the gross "receipts on the part of the concessionnaires? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, sir; and what you get from each one as well 
as the Government revenue from them. 

Mr. Burton. All right, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Suppose’ you indicate with an asterisk or some ap- 
propriate method in a footnote whether they have options for renewal 
of contracts and if so, whether it is 5 years, 1 year, or 3 years. 

Please indicate what kind of options they have for renewal. 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Add any pertinent information that you feel will 
be helpful. 

Mr. Burron. Several to my knowledge do have options of that 
nature, and those options are usually suc ch that they are optional to 
the Government, as to whether there will be any renewal. 

Mr. Preston. It would certainly be interesting to put that also 
in the record. 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. They are not binding, but they are just 
“intent.” 

Mr. Suetiey. They can indicate a desire to renew, but you are not 
bound by that desire unless you wish to extend it? 

Mr. Burton. We could indicate our egg to renew or we could say 
that the situation is changed now, or the food has not been good 
enough, for example. 

Mr. Suetiey. And you are out? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 


AUTOMOBILE PARKING CONCESSION 


Mr. Suetiey. The area which is reserved for congressional parking 
down there comes under the concessionnaire who has the general park- 
ing concession ; does it not ? 

Mr. Burron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHetiry. What policing is given to the reservation in that 
area other than the man at the gate? 

Mr. Burton. To ascertain that no one but Congressmen and diplo- 
mats park their cars there ? 

Mr. Suettey. That is right. 

Mr. Burton. We have an occasional during-the-day check by the 
police, and we have a similar check by the business office that watches 
the operations of the concessions. T ‘hey are not so thorough as, per- 
haps, you indicate they might be. The concessionnaire does permit, 
IT have learned, people to park in there who say “I will be only 30 
minutes” because of the extremely limited parking area right in front, 
and I would be very glad to hear your wishes on that. 

Mr. Sueiry. That is ex: vctly what happens. Out of the 4 of the 
6 times that I have gone down there to use it in the past 6 months, I 
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have been told there was no space available and wound up going down 
and parking somewhere else. If I want to leave my car parked over- 
night when I go up to New York or Baltimore, | have no place to 
park it. 

For instance, this afternoon I am flying up to Philadelphia, and 
will come back in the morning. 

Mr. Fioop. The concessionnaire is renting the space? 

Mr. Sueitiey. On one occasion I let the flight go, because I knew 
I could get another flight within 45 minutes, and I checked the license 
numbers of every single var, and I had my office check with both 
Virginia, Maryland, and the District police on the numbers, and there 
were not 40 percent of the cars which were diplomatic or congres- 
sional cars. 

Mr. Frioop. The bad thing is—do they let the concessionaire rent 
the space, and receive money for it? 

Mr. Burton. The ees does rent the space; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is different. I do not understand that. 

Mr. Burron. Let me explain that. 

Mr. Froop. We had better do something about it. That is a racket. 

Mr. Burron. It is not a racket. 

Mr. Fioop. What would you call it? 

Mr. Burton. Well, sir, he has the concession for the entire area, 
and it is only permissive with him that he permits any free parking 
there. 

Mr. Fioop. He has the concession with whom 4 

Mr. Burton. With the Government. 

Mr. Fioop. What branch of the Government ? 

Mr. Burton. The CAA. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it a lease? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know how to write clauses into leases? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want me to dictate one for you? 

Mr. Burton. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Why do you not? 

Mr. Burton. It is in force right now. I wanted to make a state- 
ment off the record, if I may. 

Mr. Suetitey. What. I mentioned was not just the situation which 
happened to me, but I have heard other Members complain about it. 


MODIFICATION OF TRAFFIC ROTARY 


Mr. Burron. This is the plan that is under way right now, and 
will be finished by July, which is a complete modification of the ro- 
tary out in front of the building, which will cut down the size of that 
circle considerably, and it will provide quite a number of-—173—extra 
parking spaces, which are indicated in blue. 

This will be nose-in parking, and it would provide us a tremendous 
safety improvement and better flow of traflic through the front of 
the terminal. Right now we are talking about parking, and I have 
been seriously consideri ing this question. Your advice at this point 
would be most helpful. I have been considering taking this whole 
diplomatic and congressional parking out of this man’s area, and 
putting it over here in front of the building, and policing it with a 
regular airport police. 





. 
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Mr. Foon. I never knew it was there until Mr. Shelley mentioned 
it. I have no problem, but I do not like some smartaleck making a 
racket out of it. 

Mr. Burton. It is an important area which is used a great deal, and 
some of our most frequent passengers are Members of Congress, as 
you well know. 

Mr. Froop. I take that for granted, but I did not know there was a 
reservation there. Of course, there should be, but if there is, these 
men who are using it have a right to expect it to be available and if it 
is not available someone is at fault. If the lessee is at fault, then it is 
not being properly policed, and that is the fault of someone. 

Is this let out on bid? Do you invite bids for this? What is the 
term of the lease? 

Mr. Burton. I am not exactly sure of the term of this lease, but 
I think it is 1960. 

Mr. Horan. Do you anticipate putting the parking in the circle? 

Mr. Burton. This [indicating] is a picture of it, Mr. Horan. 


PARKING CONCESSION 


Mr. Fioop. Does this fellow belong to some politician? Is he a big 
shot or is he a fellow trying to make a living? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir; he is trying to make a dollar. 

Mr. Froop. All right; let us do business with him. 

Mr. Burron. He is a parking concessionnaire. He runs parking 
lots at many places over the country. 

Mr. Suetiry. Does he have this area? 

Mr. Burron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. He is a professional who runs parking lots at many 
places ? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then he is a very “savvy operator,” if he is a “pro” 
that business. 

So, now I would say, “No deal for him as of this minute.” 

Mr. Burton. I would not, either, but I think we might be better off 
to have our official parking places out here, and police them ourselves, 
rather than having them in what is now a contracted area. 

Mr. Bow. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Burton. We can certainly work it out at either place, and your 
advice would be most helpful. 

Mr. Horan. Do I understand that when Chantilly is built, it will be 
a separate operation, or will it be handled by joint management ? 

Mr. Pytr. That will be a separate operation. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF Pusiic Atrporrs, TERRITORY OF 
ALASKA 


Program and financing 





| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
phalanges = Na ‘ si dian 
Program by activities: | 
1, Anchorage airport $331, 226 | $371, 497 $785, 292 
2. Fairbanks airport 239, 204 278, 859 364, 369 
3. Administration - -- 39, 976 49, 644 | 50, 339 
Total obligations | 610, 406 700, 000 | 1, 200, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 7, 594 | 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) | 618, 000 | 700, 000 | 1, 200, 000 


Object classification 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 
Total number of permanent positions hi wd 64 64 66 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__ 1 
Average number of all employees_- 58 61 | 65 
Number of employees at end of year-_.- } 60 62 | 64 
Average GS grade and salary 7.0 $5,147 | 7.0 $5,256 | 7.0 $5, 243 
Average salary of ungraded positions__. ; 7 $7, 128 $7, 16 $7, 344 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent posicions. i a $352, 704 | $375, 524 | $399, 110 
Positions other than permanent__- | 6, 400 
Other personal services... - 121, 461 | 140, 463 148, 966 
Total personal services_- ‘ 474, 165 515, 987 | 554, 476 
02 Travel 10, 648 11, 900 | 12, 400 
03 Transportation of things 5, 079 | 8, 037 | 12, 037 
04 Communication services 4, 616 4, 792 | 4, 792 
05 Rents and utility services 18, 848 | 22, 894 22, 804 
06 Printing and reproduction- 183 |_- | 
07 Other contractual services. --_- 20, 186 | 12, 720 418, 600 
08 Supplies and materials 67, 492 | $1, 269 | 84, 069 
09 Equipment ; 7,115 | 18, 140 | 64, 500 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions. = | 24, 261 | 26, 232 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ 652 
15 Taxes and assessments. 7 = sisal 1, 422 | 
Total obligations___- Pee =< F 610, 406 | 700, 000 | 1, 200, 000 


Mr. Presron. Gentlemen, let us proceed to consideration of the 
last item in the CAA request which is “Operation and maintenance 
of airports in the Territory of Alaska.” This item appears at page 
34 of the committee print, and page 311 of the justifications. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 
We will insert in the record page 311 of the justifications at this 


point. 
(The page referred to follows :) 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Summary of requirements 


net Son CfONTERY DENN acing ccccdencucccausntaveuhaouuesuese seb acdédas subinnesceas i $700, 000 
Base for 1959__  pRide ee Sau Ei cekbaeE aE ae 700, 000 
Net difference, 1959 over 1958: 





Difference, 
increase (+) 


Requirements 

















or de- 
| 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate; crease (—) 
=_ = 
Anchorage airport - -___-- Paleskakeae $371, 497 $785, 292 | + 795 
Fairbanks airport--___--- rAeungmne waa 278, 859 364, 369 | 5, 510 
Administration __- ees ie s 49, 644 50, 339 “005 
s , ro ; 
Gross requirements-_..-.--- a 700, 000 1, 200, 000 | "4-500, 000 500, 000 
' 
! 1 eas 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1959......-........-.------ ----- 1,200,000 


Mr. Preston. This is a request in the amount of $1.9 2 million, and 
is an increase of $500,000 over fiscal 1958 
Who is speaking to this item? What is this increase of $500,000 
for? 
CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Trp "PETS. Mr. Chairman, I will speak to that item. 

It falls in 3 or 4 areas, Mr. Chairman. First and foremost, there is 
urgently needed seal coating of the runways of both the Fairbanks 
and Anchorage Airports. These airports have been in continuous 
operation since 1951 and they need to be protected against the seep- 
age of water and frost and freezing damage; sec ond, at Anchorage 
the present water supply and sewage disposa al ‘systems are inadequate. 

The sewage disposal is not large enough to handle the capacity 
that we need, and the present w ater sy stem is inadequate for fire pro- 
tection. Therefore, we are proposing to put in additional sewage dis- 
posal and a series of water wells to improve the water system. 

The third item involves a lesser amount of money in the amount of 
$50,000 for replacement of certain road maintenance equipment and 
new snow removal equipment, at each airport. 


OPERATING COSTS 


We are asking for an increase of two positions. The present com- 
lement of both airports is 64, and we are asking for 2 additional, 
ringing the total up to 66. 

There is a small amount of money for increasing wages of persons 
who are identified with Wage Board scales where there has been an 
increase, over which we have r no control. 

Mr. Preston. What is the annual traffic volume at Anchorage and 
Fairbanks? 

Mr. Trerets. For the calendar year 1957, there were at Anchorage 
121,464 aircraft operations. 

At Fairbanks there were 53,724 operations during that same 
calendar year. 

Mr. Suetiey. That is plane operations? 

Mr. Trerets. Yes, sir; that is landings and takeoffs. 

Mr. Preston. That is 1,000 a week at Fairbanks; is it not? 

Mr. Treretrs. Yes, sir; there is quite a little bush pilot or itinerant 
flying out of Fairbanks, and there is a considerable amount of general 
aviation or contractor flying from there to the DEW line. 
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Mr. Preston. Has that been increasing ? 

Mr. Trerers. Yes, sir; it is increasing. 

Let me give you comparable figures for calendar year 1956: At 
Anchorage there were 114,000 operations, and during that year there 
were 61,000 at Fairbanks. Mr. Chairman, I had better check those 
figures, and provide for the record the exact information on this matter, 
but it is increasing at Anchorage. 

There is an increase of some 7,000 operations. 

Mr. Suetiey. You would have to go back and recheck and supply 
that for the record ? 

Mv. Trprets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueuiey. Can you at the same time supply, if possible, a break- 
down of military operations, civilian, commercial operations, and civil 
itinerant operations ? 

Mr. Trerets. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

Mr. Sueuiey. I think that would be very interesting information 
to have. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Comparison of aircraft operations at Anchorage and Fairbanks airports, calendar 
years 1956 and 1957 














| 1956 1957 

Anchorage: 
MD As S65 Aah ce dies Relic aandasaideok edocdens 29, 396 29, 679 
ES a ee ae 32, 081 32, 885 
PE eben tcachspduckscckuediathebscesccnpeapeedentaca | 53, 495 58, 900 
ee Rasetiiounds itch nants adden ant tade nd uhaachabiactamreianaaaeaaoed | 114, 972 21, 464 
Fairbanks: - 
ee CIEE sn vecnccnkwecnnscsndunnsdcdédudnnbahaiaresesarseeanuvetn 15, 774 12, 496 
COUIIGE SVE. oss 5 kccennscccssddcancesouee heated se Ter S 36, 009 | 34, 117 
Military_.....- asin 2a ihiachos bao acar ined oem espana BAG ahaa gsaespalta ened nai anew 9, 810 7,111 
NG etd Sst eccstnoditsen tides acmkbdenvenideed Firastas aebaoae pears 61, 593 53, 724 


Mr. Pyte. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that these air- 
ports are assuming a greater importance in the overall air traffic pic- 
ture, because of this transpolar operation. This is becoming a serious 
situation. I would also like to inform the committee that I was up in 
Alaska and took a very careful look at both airports. I cannot stress 
too strongly the necessity for the sewage and water improvements at 
Anchorage. This is really a very serious situation. I think it is not a 
very good thing for the United States Government to have an opera- 
tion in which we have such a serious deficiency, particularly an item 
involving health as this water and sewage item does. 


REVENUES 


Mr. Preston. We are making money on these operations; are we 
not ? 

Mr. Tiprets. We have a revenue statement for the Fairbanks Air- 
port, which I would like to offer for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


24676—58-——15 
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Crviz AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ALASKA 


AIRPORTS 


Revenue statement, Fairbanks International Airport 


Type of revenue 


REALIZED 


. Terminal building rental_................_- aacaalns magma 
RNID ANE SAO oo, a ble aphid inn ciglcioastunaiak ene 

I cas nema rs 

See So edi ae meee eaten : 
ee Sd nite iietinnie dicrgaaalgie s poncsies 
se Cu See aan eaaenee 
UN do eee 2 es as ee ee ait 
| See phe ested me td eS, iicacha 


90 ID Gee Oo NO 


eR Sato Pema atak Shh am cece had ab be ake bere 


UNREALIZED 


Actual, 


1957 


$22, 038 
85, 203 





269, 084 | 


irae tantiding rental......................-. sdb 25, 073 
I OO a aerated 371 
7 or iid hall lle ee 918 | 
I a Saal Meticgses tect 494 
Da Oe os a cea sk eas siemkeeke ae 6, 250 
&. Land rental._......... ics uetene back paca nebo ceckse cles 2 219 
ee et 33, 325 
Ne 302, 409 





Estimate, 
1958 


$25, 000 
90, 000 
87,000 | 
26, 000 
22, 500 

7, 100 
23, 500 
3, 200 | 


284, 300 


t 
» 
2 
Ss 


22 
= 


38, 020 | 


322, 320 | 


Estimate, 
1959 


299, 000 


29, 600 


38, 020 


337, 020 


Mr. Trerets. We will realize a revenue of $229,000 in 1959, and we 


will have unrealized revenue; that is, largely in services furnished to 


other Government agencies for which we 


$38,000, making total revenue of $337,000. 
For the Anchorage airport we have a similar statement which I 


would like to offer for the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


do not receive money, of 


Civit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ALASKA 


ATRPORTS 


Revenue statement, Anchorage International Airport 





Type of revenue Actual, Estimate, 
1957 | 1958 
REALIZED 
1 
1. Terminal building rental $52, 620 $60, 500 | 
2. Hangar rental and heating- -- ‘ 116, 301 | 147, 700 | 
3. Gasoline and oil fees 160, 578 165, 000 | 
4. Landing fees --- 142, 755 145, 000 
5. Parking fees 19, 694 | 20, 000 
6. Concessions BM 48, 503 £4, 500 
7. Utility sales | 31, 632 | 33, 000 
8. Land rental_-_-_-_---- 29, 768 32, 000 | 
a 3, 949 4, 000 
Total. iat a ean 605, 800 661, 700 
UNREALIZED | 
1. Terminal building rental 92, 310 92, 300 | 
2. Hangar rental — 29, 948 29, 950 | 
3. Gasoline and oil fees__- 3, 007 é oy 
4. Landing fees-__-- } 10, 369 9, 200 
5. Parking fees | 391 | 400 | 
1, 342 | 3, 000 


6. Utility sales 
7. Land rental__---- 
e555 


Ce PO oc nds ck edddcskncinuthncbbdbebinsiken 


26, 136 


163, 503 


769, 303 





26, 130 


160, 980 | 


822, 680 | 


Estimate, 
1959 





$89, 000 

150, 000 

166, 000 

146, 000 

20, 000 

55, 000 

35, 000 

32, 000 

4, 000 

697, 000 


92, 300 
29, 950 


9, 200 
400 

3, 000 
26, 130 
160, 980 


857, 980 
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Mr. Tirrers. At the Anchorage airport, we would realize $697,000 
with an unrealized additional revenue of $160,000, or a total of 
$857,000. 

Mr. Preston. That is over and above operating costs ? 

Mr. Tierers. That is the total revenue. 

Mr. Preston. That does not coincide with the figures I am reading 
on page 315 of the justifications. 

Mr. Tiprers. On page 313, I believe, sir, the figures are the totals 
for both airports. 

Mr. Chairman, when I indicated the traffic had increased at Fair- 
banks, I was looking at a figure here of annual instrument approaches. 
It says in calendar year 1956 we had 860 instrument approaches against 
2,453 in 1957. 

There has been a great increase in instrument flying. 

Mr. Suevtiey. May I ask Mr. Pyle a question off the record ? 

Mr. Preston. Surely. 

Mr. Sueutiey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suetiey. Mr. Pyle, I would like to ask if these two fields in 
Alaska which are maintained and operated by CAA, aside from the 
military fields that we have established and maintained, have e any mili- 
tary value or are being made use of by the military ? 

Mr. Pye. Yes, sir; they do constitute a very important emergency 
and alternate field capability for the military. They are not used too 
extensively except in instances of emergency where the military are, of 
course, given immediate service whenever they need it. 

Mr. Snetiey. In view of the increasing importance of Alaska in 
regard to its geographic location militarily, there is a possibility that 
these fields could become important auxiliary fields to the military? 

Mr. Pyte. Very definitely, sir. 


TRANSFER TO LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Preston. Why do these fields continue to be Federal airports? 

Mr. Tierrrs. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Shelley has touched upon a very 
important point here. They were built originally to get the civil 
operators off the military fields. The economy of Alaska was such that 
they could not build these airports independent of Federal support. 
As a matter of fact, they were entirely paid for out of a special appro- 
priation for this purpose, and as of now the airports are approaching 
a pay-as-you-go basis for their operation. They have not yet offered 
to either the cities or Territory the. enticement of taking them over 
because the revenue produced is not yet making a profit. It may yet 
be that they will have greater revenue capabilities when they are com- 
pletely equipped. W hen profits are demonstrated the Territory and 
the cities may ms inifest an interest in operating them as a Territorial 
proposition rather than a Federal proposition. 

The second item is the one mentioned by Mr. Shelley. There has 
been some feeling in the past, at least on the part of some members of 
the committee, and others, that Federal control might have some par- 
ticular significance in the event of an emergency as to who actually 
had control of the fields at that time. 

Mr. Pyte. I will say, Mr. Chairman, to supplement what Mr. Trip- 
pets had said, that in our thinking and in our review of the rate sched- 
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ule we are trying to achieve a self-sufficiency basis for these airports, 
and we are also exploring with the two communities the powsihiiiee 
that at some date they may take over these airports, and we are work- 
ing with them to that end. 

However, we would not do anything that would not be first taken up 
with the committee from the standpoint of not only the desirability 
of such a move, but also the proper return that we would want to dis- 
cuss with the committee as to the investment that the Government has 
in these two facilities. 

Mr. Suetiry. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suetiry. Would the action in Congress in granting statehood 
to Alaska have any bearing on the situation, or make any possibile 
change whether or not we maintain them as Federal airports, or 
whether with Alaska becoming a State we could ask them to sup- 
port it? 

Have you explored that thought at all? 

Mr. Pytz. My initial reaction to your question, Mr. Shelley, is that 
it would facilitate the transfer to local control. 

Mr. Suetury. It would facilitate such a transfer? 

Mr. Pyur. Yes, sir; and perhaps make it easier to effect such a 
transfer. 

Mr. Preston. I believe what would happen is that the matter of 
these two airports would become involved in the basic legislation. 

Mr. Suetiey. I do not doubt that. 

Mr. Preston. I have reference to the enabling act. 

Mr. Suetiey. That is exactly why I raised the question. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Tippets, is the matter of seal coating of the run- 
ways at Anchorage and Fairbanks an urgent matter ? 

Mr. Trervets. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Preston. I notice you say it really should be done every 5 to 7 
years? 

Mr. Trerets. Yes, sir. They have been in operation since 1951. 
Anchorage went in operation in November 1951 and Fairbanks in 
August 1951 and we have not yet had a full seal-coating job. 

Mr. Pytz. Mr. Chairman, I think this is particularly important in 
view of the use of these two facilities by heavy equipment, particularly 
the airport at Anchorage. 

Mr. Basnicut. And deferring the work, due to the deterioration of 
the pavement, means a sharp rise in prices before the job is finally 
accomplished. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any further questions on this item? 





QUALITY OF CAA SERVICES 


Gentlemen, that concludes the hearings on the CAA. This is a most 
interesting subject and one that the committee would enjoy a full 
week’s hearing on, at least. But we could hardly afford that amount 
of time. 

We have been very much impressed with the information we have 
received from the agency. We think the CAA is certainly one of the 
better operated agencies in the entire Government and we have en- 
joyed having you come before our committee and testify. 


Ee 
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Mr. Bow. May I add I think one of the most important items to the 
Nation is the development of the airways and the development of the 
art, and I think the staff of the CAA is to be congratulated on their 
accomplishments. 

Mr. Horan. It is certainly a moving target. 

Mr. Suetiey. I want to add one other thing. I doa lot of air travel 
and I try to get to the airport early and wander around. I am pretty 
familiar with their people in San Francisco, and wherever I have gone 
and introduced myself and shown my congressional ID card and told 
them that I serve on this subcommittee, I have had more gracious co- 
operation from the CAA than from any Government department any- 
where, and I think that should be in the record. 

Mr. Prix. Mr. Chairman, I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion for the kind comments about our agency, and I would like to 
have it reflected on the record how proud I am of the men and women 
of CAA. They are doing a terrific job, and I think it will be very 
gratifying to them to know that you think they are doing a good job 
If you have no objection, I would like to extract your comments and 
distribute them to the people in our agency. I know they will ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. Preston. We would be very happy if you would do that. It 
would please us to have them know of our high regard for their 
efforts. 

Mr. Pye. And we wish to express appreciation for your patience 
and courtesy here. And if there are any points on which you would 
like further information, we stand ready to furnish it. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you. 

Frmay, Apri, 18, 1958. 


WEATHER BUREAU 


WITNESSES 


LOUIS S. ROTHSCHILD, UNDER SECRETARY FOR TRANSPORTATION 
GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

DR. F. W. REICHELDERFER, CHIEF, WEATHER BUREAU 

D. M. LITTLE, DEPUTY CHIEF, WEATHER BUREAU 

R. C. GRUBB, ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR ADMINISTRATION 

T. P. GLEITER, BUDGET OFFICER 

VAN A. NEELY, BUDGET ANALYST 


SALARIES AND Expenses 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate} 1959 estimate 
aa ey Fe fa Sa a ead a ‘ : in = 





Program by activities: 
1. General weather services. 


$31, 375, 201 $33, 488, 300 $35, 428, 100 
2. Research --- ; 





fe 2, 301, 980 2, 604, 500 2, 650, 100 
3. Administration - -- 1, 638, 472 | 1, 887, 300 | 1, 921, 800 

T otal obligations- : 35, 315, 653 37, 980, 100 | 40, 000, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available... .--- -- 84, 347 ald ‘ 





Appropriation (new obligational authority) - -- i 35, 400, 000 37, 980, 100 40, 000, 000 
| i 
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Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 
Total personal services -. 
02 Travel a 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services : 
05 Rents and utility services . 
06 Printing and reproduction- ---- 
07 Other contractual services . 
Services performed by other agenc ies _- 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal 
Deduct quarters and subsistence chs arges 


Total obligations __- 





| 
| 1957 actual 








1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


4, 404 4,356 | 4, 437 
101 100 | 111 
4,372 | 8 | 4, 419 
6, 583 6, 550 6, 657 
7.5 $5, 164 | 7.8 $5, 62% 


$23, 313, 048 | 





$23, 637 





, 900 


$24, 796, 000 


370, 783 | 365, 000 , 407, 700 

2, 087, 991 2, 172, 100 2, 202, 700 
25, 771, 822 | 26, 175, 000 | 27, 406, 400 
558, 290 591, 200 667, 000 
751, 199 791, 300 82 22, 400 

2, 186, 689 2, 229, 200 2, 258, 500 
809, 682 | 1, 081, 600 | , 248, 300 
130, 462 94, 200 95, 200 

1, 137, 920 | 1, 112, 700 1, 196, 100 
114, 110 102, 000 40, 000 

3, 331, 454 3, 870, 400 | 4, 036, 700 
534, 390 505, 500 | 671, 900 
5,451 | : 

| 1, 446, 000 | 1, 576, 500 

18, 431 16, 000 16, 000 

16, 226 15, 000 | 15, 000 

35, 366, 126 38, 030, 100 | 40, 050, 000 
50, 473 50, 000 | 50, 000 
dome 35, 315, 653 37, 980, 100 40, 000, 000 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION 


DATA 


The next item we shall consider is the Weather Bureau, found on 
age 123 of the committee print and page 1202 of the justifications. 
Ve will insert in the record at this point pages 1205 and 1206 of 


the justifications. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1958 (regular bill) 
Supplemental, 1958 


Base for 1959_- 
Net difference, 1959 over 


1958: 


General weather services 
Research _-__- uci 
Administration ----.. 


Gross requirements. 
] 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1959 


Requirements 





$37, 880, 100 
100, 000 


37, 980, "100 


Difference, 


1958 estimate 


ois $33, 488, 300 | 
-| 2, 604, 500 | 
1, 887, 300 | 


| $7,980, 100 


| increase (+) 
| or de- 

| 

| 


1959 estimate! crease (—) 


$35, 428, 100 
2, 650, 100 
1, 921, 800 


40, 000, 900 


+$1, 939, 800 
+-45, 600 
+-34, 500 


ie 019, 000 +2, 019, 900 





40, 000, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Preston. We are glad to have with us again this morning, Dr. 
Reichelderfer. Doctor, I will inquire as to whether you have a pre- 
pared statement. 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. I should like to take 3 or 4 minutes to give just 
a general résumé of what has been happening in meteorology which 
seems to me to be the groundwork for the items we will take up. 

Mr. Preston. Very well, sir. We shall be glad to hear you at this 
time. 

Dr. RetcHetperrer. Thank you, sir. 

As in other technical fields, developments have been coming rapidly 
in meteorology. 


NUMERICAL WEATHER PREDICTION 


Last year when I appeared before this committee, I mentioned that 
numerical weather prediction was regarded by many meteorologists 
as the beginning of a new era in meteorology, when we could really 
get hold of weather processes, measure them and compute them, and 
come out with much more accurate storm warnings and forecasts 
eventually. 

Progress in the numerical weather-prediction development has been 
continuing, but since we last met with the committee we have awakened 
to the reality of earth satellites, and this offers in the future, not im- 
mediately but in the future, some very remarkable improvements in 
weather forecasting and in storm prediction. 


WEATHER INFORMATION FROM EARTH SATELLITES 


I believe the committee knows from our previous discussions that 
one of the greatest handicaps to accurate storm warnings has been the 
fact that four-fifths of the globe is covered by oceans from which we 
get too few weather reports. There are additional areas covered by 
Arctic wastes from which we have very few reports. Eventually, with 
the earth satellite developments which are promised in future years, 
we feel quite sure there will be continuing 1-hour or 2-hour recon- 
naissance of the cloud systems and storms throughout the globe. This 
means that when a hurricane starts to form and cyclone circulation 
starts to develop over the ocean, it can be spotted and reports sent into 
meteorological centers and the path of the storm can be traced from 
hour to hour so warnings will be much further in advance and much 
more definite. 

We are shaping our plans eventually to use the facilities which be- 
come available from other departments in connection with satellites. 
That is one breakthrough since we talked with the committee last 
time. 


USE OF DOPPLER RADAR FOR MEASURING WIND SPEEDS IN TORNADO AT 


WICHITA FALLS, TEX., ON APRIL 2, 1958 


There has been a more recent major development in meteorology in 

connection with the Wichita Falls tornado just about 2 weeks ago. 
Mr. Roruscuiip. That is Wichita Falls, Tex., is it not, Doctor? 
Dr, RercuevperFrer. Wichita Falls, Tex., that is right. 
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We have talked a great deal about radar and the importance of radar 
in developing our ability to see atmospheric disturbances which de- 
velop into tornadoes and severe thunderstorms and hailstorms. These 
often have developed in the open spaces between observing stations. 
The radar in effect extends the observer’s eye straight through heavy 
rain and clouds in which he could not see a tornado even if he were 
within a mile of it. He can see the development on the radar of 
severe < e, hailstorms, and so on. 

The development at Wichita Falls was a demonstration of the 
doppler radar, using the principle that you see illustrated every time 
a train passes you and the whistle as the train approaches has a high 
pitch, and as it passes has a lower pitch’ because of the difference in 
wave length, depending on the speed of the train. We are using that 
principle now to detect circulations which have differences in velocity 
within a very short radius. 

This is exactly what a tornado has. We can now see the funnel of 
the tornado right through heavy rain and cloud for distances of 50 
miles or more. There has to be some engineering development, but 
we have seen a tornado at a distance of 5 miles and we feel quite sure 
that distance can be extended to 50 or 75 miles or more. How far 
we can see it depends upon how high into the clouds the funnel ex- 
tends. This we do not know. It never has been seen or measured. 
If it extends high enough so the vision of the radar is not blocked by 
the curvature of the earth, then we may be able to see it 150 or 200 
miles. 

This has amazing possibilities in future severe storm warnings 


which can be pinpointed so people can be warned when and how in- 
tense these tornadoes will be. 





NUMERICAL PREDICTION AND SEVERE STORMS 


Passing on to other developments, there have been improvements 
in the numerical prediction methods. You understand that there is 
a great need for more accurate forecasts of hurricanes, tornades, hail- 
storms, and so on. The reason these forecasts have not been as accu- 
rate as necessary for public safety and for business preparations in 
the past is that we have not been able to measure and compute the 
factors that enter into the development of severe storms. 

Progress is being made with numerical weather prediction in de- 
veloping these methods further. 


WEATHER DATA FROM IGY 


During the year we have had very important data from the IGY 
all over the world, the International Geophysical Year. We have 
measured values of the jet stream which have never been measured 
before, and have come a little closer to defining where the jet stream 
occurs. I think perhaps Mr. Pyle has mentioned how important 
measurements of winds at high altitudes, heretofore unmeasured, are 
in developing air-traffic control for jet aircraft operations. 

Mr. Tuomas. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if the Doctor would permit 
just a small interruption. 
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You mentioned the IGY. One of your very able assistants, I under- 
stand, is Dr. Gould. What have your advisers come up with which 
will be helpful? What has Dr. Revelle, the oceanographer, come up 
with which will be helpful ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Dr. Revelle is from La Jolla, on the Pacific coast. 
Dr. Gould is from Minnesota. 

Dr. Retcueiperrer. Yes. He is president of Carleton College 
and is Director of the Antarctic Program for the United States. Our 
Dr. Wexler works very closely with Dr. Gould but Gould is not on 
our Bureau staff. 

The Antarctic data are just coming in. We are getting what we 
can recognize as extremely important data. I am a member of the 
executive committee of the IGY, and of course we are very eager to 
size up the value of information received. It is too early yet to draw 
many conclusions. The 1GY panels have made some conclusions with 
reference to atmospheric pressure distribution over the Antarctic as 
it relates to winds in the Southern Hemisphere and possibly indirectly 
to winds in the Northern Hemisphere. 

The data are basic and, without doubt, they will furnish material 
for important research for many decades to come. We are very much 
encouraged by the prospects. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about the oceanographers? Have they come 
up with anything? 

Dr. Rercnevperrer. Their problem is even more difficult than ours 
in that they have relatively fewer observations. They are getting ex- 
cellent data. They have some measurements of temperatures in 
depth in the ocean which arenew. Dr. Ewing at Columbia is one of the 
important leaders in this field. 

So the whole program is coming along even better than anticipated 
when it was first visualized. 


RESEARCH 


Mr. Preston. Dr. Reichelderfer, we dislike to interrupt your gen- 
eral statement, but Mr. Horan has a meeting of the Rules Committee 
at 10:30, and he has a question or two he wishes to ask before he 
leaves to attend that meeting of the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Horan. The only question I have to ask you, Dr. Reichelderfer, 
is based upon the fact that we have a great deal of confidence in your 
administration. I think through the years you have done a re- 
markable job. 

Dr. Reiceiperrer. Thank you. 

Mr. Horan. It hascost usmoney. We recognize that. 

My information is that we did not discover the jet stream until 
1944. Isthat about right? 

Dr. Retcueiperrer. 1943 or 1944. It was discovered by the B-29’s 
in flying over Japan. 

Mr. Horan. Now we are talking about going to the moon, and of 
course that involves the Weather Bureau. It also involves, Mr. Chair- 
man, something which has troubled us through the year. That is the 
National Advisory Committee on Weather ‘Control. Personally, I 
feel that the ones who are doing that research should be very close 
to the ones who are putting out the weather reports. Personally, I 
have felt that we should not have an advisory committee. If we 
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need a research department, it ought to be in your shop. I think you 
are doing some research, are you | not? 

Dr. Rertcue.perrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horan. It would be helpful to this committee to find out what 
you are doing in the field of research because, Mr. Chairman, we will 
have to face this thing. 

Mr. Preston. That is one of the items of this budget which we shall 
take up. 

Mr. Horan. That is correct. I hope to return from the Rules Com- 
mittee in time to participate in that discussion. 

I just wanted to advise you that this subcommittee is trying to do 
an honest job under the good leadership of Mr. Preston. We want to 
go into that research. We want to know what you are doing with the 
Air Force. We would like to know all of the transfer of funds. We 
would like to know what the Air Force is doing in weather research. 
We would like to know what the Forest Service is doing. We would 
like to have a complete breakdown of the whole thing. 

Personally, I think that in this jet age of ours, in this space age 
of ours, we must have research at the place where we can put it into 
immediate operation if it is found to be sound. I think if we have 
any research in this field it ought to be closely alined with the Weather 

Sureau. That is my own personal opinion. 

Mr. Roruscump. Mr. Chairman, perhaps this would be the place 
to point out that the Advisory Committee on Weather Control is out 
of business now. 

Mr. Horan. We put them out of bikie, Thereby we assumed 

responsibility. 

Mr. Tuomas. We put them out of business how many times? Five 
times ? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I think they are permanently out of business now. 

Mr. Tuomas. The most permanent thing on earth is a temporary 
Government agency, Mr. Rothschild. 

Dr. RercHeLperFER. With reference to your question about weather 
control or weather modification, Congressman Horan, there have been 
many claims and counterclaims on this controversial subject. One 
diffic ulty has been that many of the statements on rainmaking have 
been too general—too sweeping. Certainly in some degree weather 
modification is practicable. We have practiced it for many years in 
the heating of orchards to protect fruit against frost. Also, ‘fog can 
be dispelled from airports under certain favorable circumstances, and 
rainfall can probably be augmented somewhat by cloud seeding in 
conditions of upslope, supercooled clouds for example in certain parts 
of our Sierra Mountains. But as for widespread control of weather 
and climate much research is necessary to determine whether this is 
practicable and desirable because we know that global weather con- 
trol would bring disadvantages as well as advantages. For example, 
the melting of Arctic ice to open lands to agriculture in the Far North 
would release so much water that many of the world’s large seaports 
would be submerged. As regards the responsibility for research we 
believe the Weather Bureau can best carry on that meterological re- 
search which relates directly to its duties for weather forecasting and 
storm warnings, and that the more general basic atmospheric rese: earch, 
especially that ‘dealing with weather control as an economic: factor 
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should be coordinated for the Federal Government as a whole under 
the National Science Foundation which is the general research agency. 
This would be provided, I believe, under bill S. 86 now under consid- 
eration by Congress. The Department of Commerce has expressed its 
support of the present published provisions of this bili. 


GENERAL BUREAU REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Preston. Go right ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. I just w ant to show that these are very active 
times in meterological development. Things are moving much 
faster now than they ever have before, as is the case in all technical 
fields. In meteorology we are trying to keep abreast of new require- 
ments. In fact, in some instances I believe we may be a little ahead 
of the procession. 

I do not want to imply that all of our meterological problems are 
about to be solved. In fact, they seem to be ecoming greater. 
I have been amazed to read in the financial columns in recent weeks 
that the meteorologists are being blamed for something new, that 
most of the recession is due to the weather. We have alw ays known 
that bad weather, cold weather, interfered with agriculture and 
stopped the building trades in wintertime, and so on, but this is the 
first time that we have ever actually been called to account as having 
a major part in the stock market trends. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is the weather and the sputnik. They are in it 
together. Wasthat not the statement, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Preston. I do not know which statement you are referring 
to, Mr. Thomas. 

(Off the record. ) 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. In past years we have been giving most atten- 
tion to new programs, new possibilities and opportunities. The em- 
phasis on programs has perhaps resulted in some oversights in the 
establishment necessary to keep the program going with the optimum 
results. In looking over our establishment in the past year and pre- 
paring estimates, it seemed to us that we had arrived at the time 
when we had to give first emphasis to putting the establishment, that 
is, grade structure, maintenance personnel, and so on, into the picture 
at sufficiently high levels that we could hold our own in competition 
with other bidders for technical people and scientists. 

So our items this year have to deal primarily with certain admin- 
istrative requirements, with the increase in maintenance personnel, 
and with grade structure. We are in a very critical situation as re- 
gards grade structure. I can show you that by some of the figures 
we have. 

Mr. Preston. Does that conclude your general statement, Doctor? 

Dr. RetcHeLperrer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL WEATHER SERVICES 


Mr. Preston. Suppose we take the item one by one. Your budget 
is broken down into four general operations. We shall take up 
“(General weather services” first. 
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NEW FULL-TIME POSITIONS 


I notice you seek 84 additional positions in this area. Is that an 
accurate figure, or is it 110? 

Dr. Rercue.perrer. Eighty-four full-time positions is as accurate 
a figure as we can arrive at. This does include FCDA. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Nielson, page 1207 of the justifications shows an 
increase of 110 positions, and your summary contained in a Com- 
merce Department document shows 84 for General Weather Services. 
How do you account for this difference in number ? 

Mr. Nietson. Mr. Chairman, if I may refer you to 1207, you will 
note the 84 are permanent positions, and the document to which you 
refer also refers to permanent positions. There are 26 other posi- 
tions which are temporary positions which add up to the 110 which 
you note on page 1207. 

Mr. Preston. In your Commerce Department document no ref- 
erence is made to the temporary positions. 

Mr. Nretson. The document which you refer to does not refer to 
temporary positions. 

Mr. Preston. Why does it not include them ? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, I will say that I agree with you that 
temporary positions should be included. Apparently it was an over- 
sight on our part. In the future, the temporary positions will be in- 
cluded in this particular document. 

Mr. Preston. Doctor, will you speak first to the 84 positions, and 
then to the 26 temporary positions. 


STAFF FOR MAINTAINING NEW ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Dr. Retcuevperrer. The 84 positions are mostly for maintenance of 
facilities under the subhead on page 1202 of the justifications. I think 
we had better refer to one of these charts. Let us have the second 
one, please. 

We have in the field now the following general equipment which 
can no longer be looked after by the amateur. It has electronic cir- 
cuits which require an expert, a technician, a mechanic. 

There is the radar which gives us, for example, the tornado through 
the rain clouds, it gives us many other factors which are necessary 
for general public weather service. The radiotheodolites give us the 
measurement of the wind, the jet stream, by means of the radio sig- 
nal sent back in balloons. The ceilometers measure the cloud ceilings 
for aviation, the height of the clouds. The transmissometers measure 
the visibility for air navigation. The wind recorders measure high 
wind velocity, gusts, and so on. The telepsychrometer is a means 
of bringing in to the office where it can be watched minute by minute, 
when critical, the temperature and humidity so we can tell when fog 
conditions are about to develop. . 

In appropriations now available, we have maintenance staffs as 
given here in black. We have adequate provisions for wind recorders 
and telepsynchrometers, but we do not yet have appropriations, as 
pointed out in our hearings in previous years, for maintenance of 
the additional radars and radiotheodolites and ceilometers and trans- 
missometers which are to be installed with establishment funds that 
you have already appropriated to us. In order to operate them, it 
will be necessary to have staff as shown in these figures on this chart. 
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STAFF FOR FCDA 


Mr. Nretson. Mr, Chairman, I think it would be well at this point 
that I again call to the committee’s attention, that of the increase 
which we have requested, $300,000 should be reduced from the Weather 
Bureau estimate to take care of the Federal civil defense portion. 
You will note on page 27 of the summary we furnished you that that 
would account for approximately 43 positions. 

Mr. Preston. Of the 84? 

Mr. Nretson. Of the 84. 


OPERATING STAFF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Preston. Doctor, will the funds requested in this budget en- 
able you to operate the equipment that we have heretofore appropri- 
ated in the 1958 budget as well as the 1959 equipment ? 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. There will still be some deficiency especially 
when the new radars are delivered and installed. Most of the equip- 
ment such as ceilometers, transmissometers, radiotheodolites, wind re- 
cording, etc., can be operated with available staff, but added staff will 
be required for radars. In addition to operating staff, we will require 
maintenance technicians and this request along with those provided 
under last year’s appropriation will represent about 86 percent of our 
requirement for maintenance personnel. Added staff for radar opera- 
tions has not yet been requested. 

On the question of manpower, we have had a crisis this year because 
costs have risen more rapidly and we have had to reduce personne! 
at many stations. Many stations have vacancies which should be filled. 
Some of them are in desperate condition. We have an itemized list 
of those, if the committee is interested, where we have had to leave 
vacancies during the year. It amounts to more than 190 positions. 

Mr. Preston. We would like to have that list. 

(The list referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Preston. I should like to ask you this question about it. These 
vacancies relate to new equipment that you have installed or to equip- 
ment which was in existence prior to fiscal 1958 ? 

Dr. ReicHevperrer. For the most part, the vacancies have to do 
with equipment and services which were in operation prior to 1958, 


INCREASED OPERATIONAL COSTS 


Mr. Preston. You have had no reduction in funds. You have had 
increases. The reason you have vacancies now is not chargeable to 
the failure of the committee to provide the money, is it 4 

Dr. Reicue.perrer. Except that we apparently did not anticipate 
the increasing costs. 

Mr, Preston. Costs of what, Doctor? * 

Dr, Retcuenperrer. Equipment, salaries, and so on. 

Mr. Preston. You cannot charge increasing costs of equipment 
against your salary situation, can you, Doctor ? 

Dr. Rercuetperrer. Some of the regular equipment, that is, the 
radiosonde, for example, does not come from the equipment fund, It 
comes from the general salaries and expenses, our general S. and E. 
appropriation. 

Mr. Presron. Why do you do that? It seems to me that is not a 
correct way to budget. 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. I am talking about expendable equipment. The 

capital investments, the permanent installations, radars, trans- 

missometers, come from the main equipment fund, but the cost of 

I radiosonde ‘s and other equipment which is expended comes from our 
eneral appropriation known as the S. and E. item. 

Mr. Preston. That is expendable equipment to which you refer? 

Dr. Reicuevperrer. That is true. 

Mr. Tuomas. It comes from 08 and 09. 

Dr. Retcnetperrer. Perhaps I misled you by using the word “equip- 
ment.” I should say “supplies,” although the radiosonde, which is 
. box with electronic equipment in it, is sort of equipment rather 

thas supplies. 

Mr. Preston. But that is an expendable item of equipment, is it? 

Dr. Retcnetperrer. That is true. And it could probably be re- 
ferred to as supplies. 

Mr. Preston. So your equipment cost for expendable supplies has 
gone up at a higher rate than you anticipated, and it has made in- 
roads on your funds available for salaries. Is that an accurate 
statement ? 

Dr. Rerciretperrer. That is correct, plus the fact that salary levels 
have risen somewhat, not as fast as they should have comparing Weath- 
er Bureau positions with the standard civil service requirements. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN GRADE STRUCTURE 


Mr. Preston. We might well discuss the adjustments in grade struc- 
ture at this point, since it has been mentioned. How have you been 
affected by that? Will you discuss that in relation to your situation 
which you just mentioned ? 

Dr. Rercnerperrer. I have two charts which show this. In the first 
one the right side gives the present grade structure. You will see that 
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we have a fairly reasonable increase in grade structure up to grades 
5 and 7, and then there is a great concentration of numbers in grade 7. 
We have a total of 1,370 or so. Then there is a dropoff in grade 9 to 
less than half of the number in grade 7. There should be a crest along 
here someplace, but not that kind of hump. This is out of all propor- 
tion. In fact, we cannot hire people in the open market to do the job 
we must do at the grade 7 level. 

The only reason we have most of these jobs filled is because they are 
loyal Weather Bureau employees who like to work in meteorology, 
who have taken additional training to be able to do work which is 
really grade 9 and grade 11 work. This graph ought to be smoothed 
off here something like this [indicating]. These in GS-9 and GS-11 
grades ought to be increased consider: ubly. 

The gray block shows what we are asking for based on the standards 
in use in other agencies, and the general levels for technicians at the 
present time. We feel that our maximum number of employees in this 

category should be in the GS-9 grade, which would bring us up to a 
little more than 1,000 em loyees in that grade. That would also 
reduce the number in gr: ade. 

Through here in the higher grades, we have asked for grade in- 
creases, some increases in 12, 13, 14, and 15. We have tried to aline 
all of them in a relatively conservative way. This is not inflation so 
far as our standards are concerned. 

Mr. Preston. Have you reclassified yet ? 

Dr. RetcHeLpEerFer. We have not. 

Mr. Preston. You have not in fiscal year 1958 ? 

Dr. RetcHevperFer. That is right; we have not been able to because 
we have not had the money. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important matter to the 
Weather Bureau. In order to bring these employees up to the proper 
standards set by the Civil Service Commission, we shall need the 
money which we have requested here. If we were to bring the level of 
these employees up and if sufficient funds are not included, that will 
do violence to the Weather Bureau program and the whole program 
will have to be reduced. 

Mr. Preston. Does the appropriation request before us envision 
this grade adjustment ? 

Mr. Nretson. There is a request here for $626,500 to cover classifi- 
cation of positions to comply with the civil-service standards in order 
to eliminate a number of these serious inequities to which Dr. Reichel- 
derfer has referred. The standards which the Commission has ap- 
proved have been in existence for some time. 

Dr. RetcuHetperrer. As a matter of fact, we are below the civil 
service standard. 

Mr. Tuomas. They have already approved it and you have not made 
a request of the Bureau of the Budget for funds to cover it ? 

Dr. RetcHeLperrer. It is contained in this appropriation. 

Mr. Tuomas. I understand you have $600,000 for this item now, but 
heretofore you have not made that request. You should have been a 
little more aggressive, should you not ? 

Dr. ReicHetperFer. I agree with you, we should have been. As I 
remarked in opening, we have been focusing our attention on our 
program. 
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Mr. Tuomas. It is no fault of the committee. It is no fault of the 
Bureau of the Budget. It is no fault of the Civil Service Commission. 
I would say you folks have not been sufficiently aggressive. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Thomas, this matter should have been brought to 
the attention of the committee some time ago. If we do not give the 
employees what the Commission standards : approve, those employees 
transfer to other agencies and the Weather Bureau program suffers as 
a result of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many unfilled jobs would you say you have? 

Mr. Preston. Where is that chart you were going to show us, 
Doctor ? 

Dr. RetcHeiperrer. One hundred and fifty or two hundred jobs. 

Mr. Preston. In order to complete the picture, what is the salary 
for GS-7 and what is it for GS-9? 

Dr. ReicHevperrer. The beginning salary for the GS-7 is $4,525. 

Mr. Preston. What is the top of the GS-7? 

Mr. Gruss. I do not have that. 

Dr. ReicHeLperFErR. $5,335. 

Mr. Preston. What is it for GS-9? 

Dr. Re_cuevperrer. GS-9 is $5,440, and the top in that grade is 
$6,250. 

Mr. Preston. I think we understand your problem. If you are to 
keep qualified people, you must take this action. 

Dr. RetcHELpeRFER. We appreciate your statement, Mr. Chairman. 
I think it is quite true that in our efforts to render better service, and 
being under constant pressure to give better forecasts and storm warn- 
ings, and so on, we have emphasized service programs and the grade 
structure has fallen behind what it should be. 


SHIFTS OF PROGRAM RESPONSIBILITY TO THE WEATHER BUREAU 


Mr. Preston. Doctor, briefly discuss shifts of program responsibil- 
ity to the Weather Bureau from other agencies as outlined on page 
1208 to page 1211. 

Dr. Reicuevperrer. Referring also to the special purpose office 
space on page 1208? 

Mr. Preston. I particularly mean program responsibilities shifted 
from other agencies to you. 

Dr. RercHeLperrer. Two years ago we were given a considerable 
sum, more than a million dollars, to take over standard meteorological 
observations which had been built up by the Air Force and the Navy 
during the war. This was the so-called military takeover program. 
That has been completed. From time to time during the past year 
there have been cases where the Weather Bureau could take radio- 
sonde observations where they had previously been taken by the mili- 
tary. Wherever we have had the funds to take them, we have taken 
over the responsibility because it is a general national meteorological! 
function which is our job. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Aren’t we taking over stations at O’Hare and 
Long Beach which the Air Force was operating ? 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. This comes under “Aviation weather report- 
ing stations,” the fifth item on page 1202. At O’Hare and at Long 
Beach stations, which were originally operated by the military, the 
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air traffic has now changed character and it is predominantly civil air 
traffic. The military services have announced their intention to dis- 
continue observations at these two very busy and important airports, 
and we have requested funds to take over the minimum observing func- 
tions at the O’Hare Airport near Chicago and at Long Beach, re alif., 
airport. 

The difference in traffic is shown by the diagrams here. This one 
shows O’Hare. These two blocks are O° Hare. 

In 1954 these diagrams show that civil traffic and the military traffic 
were approximately equal, with about 28,000 civil landings and take- 
offs per year and 33,000 military. In 1957 civil operations had gone 
up to 81,000 and the military had only increased to 46,000, so that civil 
traffic is now nearly twice the military traffic. I think the military 
have rightly said that furnishing weather information is the Weather 
Bureau’s job and they have decided to pull out their weather staff. 

We have similar figures, only more acute, in the case of Long Beach. 

In 1954 the civil traffic was already ahead of the military. It was 
more than twice as great in volume. 

In 1957, it has become 5 or 6 times as great as the military traffic and 
the military traffic has actually decreased. 

I believe that gives the gist of those two cases. 

Mr. Preston. We will move along with this item of research. 


RESEARCH 


Discuss your present and planned research activities. Last year 
you requested $955,000 for research. This year you ask for $1,214,000. 
Comment on this activity. 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. That is our total for research. 

We have emphasized the hurricane research project. Hurricanes, as 
distinguished from tornadoes, account for the greatest storm damage 
in the United States and the greatest loss of life. 

Industry has pointed out to us that even a small increase in the 
timeliness and accuracy of defining where the destructive winds will 
occur means a great deal in money to them. The offshore oil-drilling 
outfits, for example, must know in advance, not only in order to 
protect personnel who are on the rigs, but also to take precautions to 

safeguard the property, and they can do this if they know in advance. 

On the other hand, they can’t afford to take all of these precautions 
every time a hurricane shows up someplace in the Caribbean just to 
be sure of themselves, because it costs in many cases hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to make the preparations and it interrupts ac- 
tivities, so the accurate warning has a positive value, not only in 
saving more lives and protecting property, but it has the additional 
benefit of avoiding unnecessary precautions and interruption to busi- 
ness operations. 

T shouldn’t omit the fact that increased accuracy, which we are try- 
ing to obtain and which we will obtain from these research projects, 
is absolutely indispensable to national defense. The Strategic Air 
Force must. know about severe storms of this kind in order to carry 
out its mission. Beyond that, you know from past history that one 
reason the military services have given us such enormous support in 
these research projects—and they furnish the aircraft, they have for 
the last 3 years, including this year—the military agencies support 
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us because if thev don’t have adequate warnings they lose aircraft 
on the landing fields through destruction by storms if unexpected. 

* We could cite cases where billions of dollars in aircraft have been 
lost. because they have not been evacuated as they would have been 
on basis of definite storm warnings. 

All of this sounds as if warnings in the past have been very, very 
poor indeed, but this is not the case. The warnings have saved many 
hundreds of lives and many millions of dollars, but I need not empha- 
size that the warnings can be improved, and the way to improvement 
is through the collection of the data which reveal how these storms 
generate, how they develop, how they move. These are the things 
we are searching for. 

Those remarks refer to the hurricane research project. 

Much of the same can be said about the tornado. The tornado is 
the most destructive storm force that nature produces. In the course 
of a few minutes the funnel cloud of a tornado, with its violent winds, 
200 to 300 miles per hour, and with the differences in pressure within 
the funnel, can and has caused the loss of hundreds of lives and mil- 
lions of dollars in property damage. 

Mr. THomas. What is the difference between a hurricane and 
tornado, Doctor? 

Dr. Retcurtperrer. A hurricane is a large tropical cyclone. A “cy- 
clone” means a low-pressure center on the weather map. The hur- 
ricane’s diameter is 150 to 200, even 300 or 400 miles. The hurricane 
moves across the surface of the earth at average rates of 8 or 10 miles 
per hour. Its rotary winds within the storm reach velocities of 125 
or 150 miles, sometimes. 

In contrast with this, the tornado is a small storm. It is a cyclone, 
but not in the general sense. It is a small vortex characterized by a 
funnel cloud. It moves across the countryside at speeds of 20, 30, 40 
miles per hour, with the general wind stream, but the rotary winds 
within the storm itself, and the areas of the destructive winds, these 
rotary winds. vary from just a few hundred feet to a quarter of half 
a mile across. 

The winds within the vortex attain velocities of 200 to 300 miles per 
hour. 

I did make reference to the Doppler radar. This is the first time 
that there have been direct measurements of the velocities of winds 
within a tornado. 

T am referring to the Wichita Falls case. Heretofore anemometers 
and other wind equipment have been blown away by the destructive 
winds. The estimates of the velocities in the vortex have been obtained 
from the theoretical speed that would be needed to drive a straw 
through a 14-inch board, and other evidences of that kind, which have 
given indirect measurements. But they are theoretical, and now with 
the Doppler radar we have direct measurements in the Wichita Falls 
tornado, that the winds were about 275 miles per hour, rotary. These 
are tremendous storms. I wish the commanitten could visit the Weather 
Bureau someday and see some of the tornado movies that we have. 
It is only within the last 4 or 5 years that we have been able to capture 
atornadoon movies. We have some excellent ones. 

There is one of the Wichita Falls storm, which tied in with the 
sound track on the Doppler radar is a beautiful example of the possi- 
bilities of this storm radar plan. 
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Mr. Preston. We will arrange to come down and see it. 

Dr. RetcuHecperrer. We think it would be very worthwhile. 

Mr. Preston. You have a quarter of a million dollars in this budget 
for other contractual services 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. This has nothing to do with research studies as 
such. This is for the installation of meterological instruments—to 
tie them up with the source of power. The comments I was just 
making were in response to your inquiry about our base appropriation. 
You said we had a million and some hundred thousand dollars for 
research as a whole. We have no increase for research in this year’s 
estimates. We have no increase for research. 

Mr. Preston. I see the footnote on page 1212. 

Dr. Retcueiperrer. Mr. Rothschild just pointed out that we have 
no increase for research. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. There is only a $21,000 increase in other con- 
tractual services, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. I sha your pardon ? 

Mr. Roruscniwy. The w ays I read this there is only a $21,000 in- 
crease in other contractual services. 

Mr. Gruss. The point Mr. Rothschild is making is there is an in- 
crease for 07, other contractual services of $21,000. 

Dr. RetcueLperFer. This is for continuing requirements for reloca- 
tion of instrumental equipment at airports and at other meteorological 
offices. 

Mr. Preston. I may have used the wrong figures. I think it has 
been thoroughly explained. As to correcting the record, I believe it 
wouldn’t make much difference. 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I just wanted the record to show that we are not 
as extravagant as we could have been. 

Mr. Preston. I think if you find yourself in that unusual position 
you should certainly call our attention to it. 


PUBLIC WEATHER SERVICES 


Mr. Roruscuitp. Mr. Chairman, I think it is well to point out again 
that the Weather Bureau is quite an institution. At one time or an- 
other, I suppose I have been accused of lots of things. I know I have 
been accused of being railroad minded and have been accused of being 
in love with the ships, and certainly it has been indicated that I spend 
too much time in aviation matters, and some folks think that I should 
spend less time on highways than I do, but I don’t spend much time 
on the Weather Bureau, but it is really my pet of the agencies I have 
anything to do with. 

The reasons are these: First of all, it is of value to every citizen in 
the United States. There isn’t a single person who doesn’t have an 
interest in weather. Beyond that, it went limping along for a good 
many years because there wasn’t courage enough to ask for enough 
money to run it properly. 

I believe now we are at a point where we have been able to indicate 
to you that the money which is necessary is necessary, and you have 


certainly been wonderful about supplying the money that was asked 
for. 








I think it is also significant, that when you consider a $40 million 
annual budget and the number of people there are in this country, that 
every person in this Nation has available to him weather services for 
a cost of less than 25 cent r person per year, so I am pretty well 
convinced that this is one of the biggest bargains that the Federal 


Government furnishes its “itizens. 

Mr. Preston. There cau’t be any argument about the importance 
of it. Of course, TV has dramatized the weather situation to such an 
extent now that it has become truly a part of the daily life of almost 
every citizen. People like Tippy Stringer and others have invaded 
the homes of the American public, and they almost subconsciously 
have to have the weather report. They can’t do anything about it 
when they find out what it is going to be. They just have to have it. 
They can’t go to bed until they know what the weather will be like. 
That has caused them to form different opinions about the accuracy 
of these fine forecasters around the country, but it has made the Na- 
tion conscious, Doctor, of the importance of the weather situation. 

I do think your work has come to the forefront in recent years, 
and it has its rightful place now in the society and the economy of 
our country. 

Dr. RetcHevDerFer. Much could be said on the questions that you 
have raised. I would like to just mention 1 or 2 things. 

In the first place, we agree that there are too many weather reports 
over radio and TV. We are trying to convince officials in these 
industries that they ought to reduce the number. There are too 
many of them. You mentioned accuracy. We are quite aware of the 
inherent inaccuracies in the art and science of weather forecasting, 
but one of the reasons we have difficulty with this reputation that you 
mentioned is that there are so many repeaters of weather forecasts 
who broadcast weather reports hastily and without a sense of their 
responsibility. I can show you one case, for example, where a New 
York newspaper last winter carried a 2-inch headline of an 8-inch 
snow expected in New York. 

The Weather Bureau official forecast was in very fine print above 
that. The official forecast called for possibility of snow flurries that 
morning, cloudy in the afternoon. Nowhere did the Weather Bureau 
expect even as much as 1 inch of snow. The forecast was right; the 
headline was wrong. 

It so happened that someone or other felt that this headline would 
be a good thing, and we have to contend with such errors in trans- 
mission all the time. Many of the inaccuracies are not the weather 
forecasters’ inaccuracies. 

Mr. Preston. I believe, Doctor, that some of these weather an- 
nouncers actually develop sadistic pleasure in forecasting some un- 
happy situation for the weekend. At least they like to raise a doubt 
about it. 

Dr. Retcnetperrer. They ad lib a good bit. This we are trying to 
improve in cooperation with them to ) straighten it out. 

The forecasts of storms have improved remarkably i in accuracy in 
the last decade. 

Mr. Preston. I might say I think your early storm warning has 
improved. You are able to give the public better warning, much 
better than previously. 
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Dr. Retcuevperrer. Again, Wichita Falls is the latest example. In- 
formation from Wichita Falls indicates that the loss of life would have 
been scores, possibly hundreds, if it hadn’t been for the early warn- 
ing. This is being improved all the time. 

Mr. Preston. We are certainly delighted. 

Back to the question of the figures used a moment ago, the figures 
before me were correct, but 1 inadvertently used the year 1959 in con- 
nection with the $1.2 million instead of 1958. 

You requested $955,000 for research in 1958, but you show in the 
justifications that you will spend $1,214,000 in 1958. Will you explain 
this difference ? 

Dr. Retcueiperrer. Yes, sir. There was considerable discussion 
last year about our use of the research funds, and I can assure you 
that we have looked after this, and we are using the funds correctly. 
I would like Mr. Grubb to speak to the particular point of this ques- 
tion, because he has the figures before him. 

Mr. Gruss. Last year, ‘I believe the total amount requested for 
research was $2,804,000. 

Mr. Preston. That is right. Once again I should have pointed 
out that this is under other contractual services in research. 

Dr. Retcnevperrer. This would include our contracts on hurricane 
research, et cetera. 

Mr. Gruss. The figures I have show that under the total objects 
we have programed $1,113,500 for all of the other objects, and that 
under contract for research for 1958, this fiscal year, we now are 
spending $473,000. Those are research contracts. 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. This would include the installation of meteoro- 
logical instruments, and not research exclusively ? 

Mr. Preston. Is that the reason? 

Dr. RercHeLperFerR. Yes, sir. 

I thought your question was directed in the beginning to our base 
amount authorized for research, and my remarks were addressed to the 
question in that sense. 

Mr. Preston. I think that clears it up. 


ADMINISTRATION 


There is very little to be said about your administrative item here. 
It is pretty much in line with what it was in fiscal year 1958. There 
is nothing new about that, is there, Doctor? 

Dr. Reicnerperrer. No. The only things new are the points that 
are mentioned in the justification on page 1202, where we need addi- 
tional funds, $4,200, for annualizing the cost of retirement fund con- 
tributions, and we need $30,000 for adjustments in grade structure. 
That is carrying over the item that I spoke to in general a few min- 
utes ago. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any questions on this phase of the Weather 
Bureau’s request, Mr. Thomas ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions at this 
point ? 
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WEATHER AND BUSINESS 


Mr. CLevencer. None, but I have a reference to make to my neigh- 
bor across the way here. I think he will agree with me that there was 
something said about weather having something to do with the depres- 
sion. I think he would agree with me that weather has a great deal 
to do with it, especially when you couple with it this adventure into 
this new bag dress that the French designer brought out, and that I 
think resulted in his death didn’t it? He died of remorse after he saw 
what he created. My wife didn’t fall for it but look at some of the 
other women. I think it was quite a factor in this. 

I think with this good weather you have got now you will see quite 
a brightening in the general business in all of the towns and cities of 
America. If you are responsible for these days, you are wonderful, 
and a bargain at any price. 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. Thank you, Mr. Clevenger. 

The outlook by our long-range experts is much brighter than it 
has been in recent weeks. There are prospects for a return to normal 
in the cloudiness and rainfall and temperature patterns, and I think 
the farmers will have a growing season after all. 

Mr. Crevencer. It has been tough on areas that never were arid 
that did have adequate rainfall. 

Dr. ReicHecperrer. Yes, and rainfall in the Southwest, you may 
know, where they have suffered so much from drought in recent years, 

rainfall in Arizona and New Mexico has been higher during October 
than any time of record. 

I had a little chart here that shows some of the unusual happenings 
during the year in weather. I have not taken time to bring it out 
but you know Florida had the recordbreaking freezes, and there was 
a single hailstorm that struck Nebraska and Wyoming that caused 
more than a million dollars damage. North Dakota had the worst 
tornado in its history last June where 10 were killed and 103 injured. 
Casualties would have been much greater if it hadn’t been for the 
warning. This was so destructive that not everyone was able to get 
out. 

Mr. Tuomas. One brief question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF AEC ACTIVITIES ON WEATHER 


Mr. Tuomas. Doctor, do you find any connection between this hor- 
rible weather we have had this winter and my friend, Admiral Strauss’, 
activities over at the AEC? 

Dr. Rercnecperrer. Well, sir, we keep very close track of that. 

Mr. Thomas. Do you want that off the record? I wish somebody 
would pin it on him a little bit. 

Dr. Rercuenperrer. I am afraid I can’t help much on that. We 
have a small unit that is keeping very close track of what is put into 
the atmosphere that might affect the weather, and there is no evidence 
that the unusual weather so far—and you know we have unusual 
weather one place or another every year—that any of this is due to 
radioactive fallout. 
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Mr. Tuomas. We can’t charge it to him? 

Dr. Retcue.perrer. I am afraid not, but I will say this, on very 
good authority: If there were hydrogen bombs exploded every day 
for several months, or for a year or 2, we have no doubt that it w ould 
have an influence on climate, but I think our worries would be other 
than climate if there were that many hydrogen bombs exploded. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. You told me one time the relationship between 
an atomic bomb and a hurricane in force. Would you repeat that, 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. Yes, sir. If we take the Hiroshima-type 
bomb—the figures look better with that—which is pretty much of a 
blockbuster in itself, there are 10 to 20 of those expended in energy 
equivalent, every second in even a moderate-sized hurricane. 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you measure it ? 

Dr. Retcueiperrer. This is what we are dealing with. This is 
theoretical. It can be done by taking the average force of the winds, 
which we have fairly good measurements of, and the area covered by 
the winds, and we can work it into a fairly accurate estimate. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Grubb, I am going back to my question again, 
because I think somehow either the question hasn’t been asked cor- 
rectly or we haven’t gotten the right answer. 

Let’s ignore research contracts. This is money for other con- 
tractual services I am asking you about now. Mr. Grubb, on page 1224 
of the justifications, you show that you spent $1,214,700 for this pur- 
pose in 1958. 

Mr. Gruss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You indicated in your justifications for fiscal year 
1958 that you would spend $955,475. There is a difference of iow 
a quarter of a million dollars. 

You have indicated that you have not been able to fill positions be- 
cause of the unanticipated cost of equipment, expendable equipment, 
and that you actually have vacancies of around 150. How do you 
account for the fact that you allocated a quarter of a million dollars 
into other contractual services and at the same time allowed your per- 
sonnel situation to suffer ? 

Mr. Gruss. If you will recall last year, Mr. Chairman, we reported 
to the committee that it was necessary for us to reduce or forego a 
number of research contracts in order to meet the top of the grade 
rates approved by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Preston. I remember that. 

Mr. Gruss. Those are research contracts. In some of those it was 
necessary for us to postpone or defer, and a number of those had been 
picked up in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Preston. So you repeated the same thing in 1958 that you did 
in 1957? 

Mr. Gruss. No. We corrected in 1958, in part, actions we were 
forced to take in 1957. 

Mr. Preston. It is the reverse. In 1957 you put off the research 
contracts and took the money and paid the higher grades under a re- 
classification. 
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Mr. Gruss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. This year you have spent more on research than your 
justifications showed you would spend in 1958 at the cost of personnel ? 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. May I ask Mr. Gleiter to give the figures? 

Mr. Gruss. The answer is, Mr. Chairman, that some of the contracts 
which were not executed in 1957 could not be deferred, any further, 
so it was necessary for us to program in 1958 to take care of some of 
the most urgent of research contracts, although the total for the re- 
search activities for 1958 was programed and shown in the 1959 esti- 
mates at the approved level. 

Mr. Preston. And you did this despite the fact that the committee 
gave a cut of $1,819,900. So instead of cutting your other contractual 
services proportionately, you increased it a quarter of a million above 
the figure that you would have used had you not received a cut of $1.8 
million. 

Mr. Gruss. The $1.8 million, if I recall correctly, Mr. Chairman, 
last year was primarily for services to aviation, and some other areas, 
rather than in research. The funds that were cut from our research 
activity estimates were approximately $200,000. 

Mr. Preston. All of thees items are contained in one appropriation ; 
all of these categories are one appropriation. We cut that appropria- 
tion $1,819,900. 

Mr. Gruss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. This is 2 years in succession that you have varied your 
fund handling, or have spent it contrary to what the justifications in- 
licated you would spend it for when you were before the committee. 

Mr. Grusr. Not with respect to research. We are programing the 
precise amount for the research activity that was approved by Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Preston. We are talking about other contractual services, the 
broad category of other contractual services. 

Dr. RercHeLDERFER. We were very conscious, Mr. Chairman, of the 
desirability of carrying out the intent of the committee, and I think 
there is some misunderstanding in the figures here. Either we would 
like to furnish a statement or if you will give us a moment I am sure we 
can give the answer right here. 

Your question has to do with the funds allocated in the committee 
understanding to contract other contractual services. 

Mr. Preston. You see, Doctor, we are taking your own figures. 

Dr. RetcHELDERFER. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. We are taking your figures that you put in the jus- 
tifications, and it clearly shows that you spent a quarter of a million 
more in 1958 for other contractual services than you said you would 
spend had you received the full amount requested, but we cut it 1.8 
million. Other contractual services were not reduced proportionately 
but increased. This morning we learn that you can’t fill all your 
needs personnel wise, that you have vacancies in needed areas because 
you haven’t had the funds to keep your employment up to strength. 
That poses a question. 

Dr. RetcHe perFrer. Yes, a very definite question. I am sure that 
we did not act out of line here. 

Mr. Gruss. I think we probably have the answer here now, Mr. 
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Chairman. In making up the 1958 estimate, we were basing it on an 
estimate for 1957, which totaled $945,000. Review of the 1957 actu: al, 
after the fiscal year was completed, showed that our actual was ap- 
proximately $1,250,000 for the total under 07. 

Mr. Preston. I don’t think that sheds much light on the thing 
except it indicates that you have taken your 1958 estimates based 
entirely on what you did in 1957. If we are going to operate on that 
basis, there is no need to have hearings. We will just rubber stamp 
the thing from year to year. 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. Can we shed any light on this, Mr. Grubb? 

Mr. Gruss. I have a note here, Mr. Chairman, that the difference 
stems primarily, of this increase in 07, from erroneously coding a 
portion of the contracts for maintenance of equipment for research 
to object class 08, supplies and materials, and that for the 1957 column 
of the 1958 estimate, so that the dollar amount reported was actually 
erroneously coded in the 1957 column of last: year’s budget estimates, 
and that we tried to bring the dollar reporting in line w ith the actual 
expenditure and the proper method of coding them by object class. 

Dr. RetcHeLperFEeR. Would it be satisfactory, Mr. Chairman, if we 
prepared a statement on this to submit the committee ? 

Mr. Preston. I wish you would do that. You have another item 
under other objects called contracts for research. 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. These are university contracts. 

Mr. Preston. We are dealing with other contractual services. That 
is a broad category. 

Dr. Retcue perrer. I do know that this has been brought to my 
attention from time to time during the year, that the cost of contract- 
ing for the laying of cables for the installation of radars has exceeded 
any reasonable estimates that we could have made in advance. This 
would account for some of it. It certainly would not account for the 
large amounts that you have brought to our attention. 

We will investigate that and give you a statement on it. 

Mr. Preston. There are two reasons for raising this question, Doc- 
tor. We are not undertaking to make sacred the committee’s judg- 
ment on everything we do. However, in order to have some orderly 
system of requesting funds and appropriating funds, we must rely 
upon the statements made by the Government agencies as to what their 
plans are. Then after we hear their plans and the justification for 
the plans, with statements of needs, we undertake to recommend ap- 
propriations. 

Well, if we come back the ensuing year and we find the plans haven’t 
been carried out at all, then we feel that we are going through a use- 
less procedure here without system or purpose. 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. I understand, sir. 

We had a demonstration on that in the hearings last year. I be- 
lieve we can give you a satisfactory explanation on this point. I 
would like to have an opportunity to look into it further. 

Mr. Preston. Very well, Doctor. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


ExpLANATION OF Opnsect CLASS O07 “OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES” FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1958 As SHOWN IN THE 1958-59 BupGet JUSTIFICATIONS 


Object class 07 estimates for fiscal year 1958, as shown on pages 1226-1228 
of the justification submitted with the 1958 budget, total $955,475 of which 





$211,500 was for research contracts. This estimate was erroneous, due to a 
clerical error in coding to object class at the time the estimate was prepared ; 
a total of $1,296,975 with $553,000 for research contracts should have been shown. 
The correct figure of $553,000 for research contracts was given on page 512 of the 
Hearings on the Department of Commerce and related agencies appropriation 
for 1958. 

Disallowance by Congress of certain items in the 1958 estimates resulted in a 
decrease of $80,000 for the object class 07. If this figure is subtracted from the 
total correct figure of $1,296,975, then the true figure becomes $1,216,975. The 
sum of $1,214,700 for object class 07 for 1958 as represented in the 1959 budget 
estimates differs from this true figure for 1958 by only $2,275. 

Funds for fiscal year 1958 under object class 07 were programed to aline 
with the corrected figure of $1,216,975 rather than reduce research contracts to the 
erroneous figure of $211,500. As a result, when the erroneous figure of $211,500 
in the 1958 budget estimates is compared with the correct figure in the 1959 esti- 
mates, there appears to be an increase in expenditures for research contracts. 


Mr. Presvon. Are there any further questions on this phase of it? 
If not, we will take up establishment of meteorological facilities. 


EstTABLISHMENT OF MerroroLocicaAL FACILITIES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. Upper-air observational equipment $1, 523, 694 $110, 150 $19, 15 
2. Weather surveillance radar 479, 142 297, 000 425, 750 
3. End-of-runway observational equipment 274, 275 494, 190 150, 000 
4. Other surface observational facilities___. 15, 288 208, 100 42, 600 
5. Construction of facilities in Territories 595, 740 314, 100 277. 000 
6. Hurricane and tornado research equipment ; 133, 951 
7. Engineering and technical support 150, 110 213, 502 200, 500 
Total obligations 3, 172, 200 1, 637, 042 1, 115, 000 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward —2, 703, 980 2, 031, 780 —994, 738 
Unobligated balance carried forward 2, 031, 780 994, 738 154, 738 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ad ; 2, 500, 000 600, 000 275, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimat« 


Total number of permanent positions 24 OR 28 
Average number of all employees 18 27 2] 
Number of employees at end of year 20 28 16 
Average GS grade and salary 7.4 $5,37717:.5 $5,464! 7.8 $5. 623 


01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions $111, 723 $161, 000 $139, 800 
Other personal services 3, 768 15, 852 15, 200 
Total personal services 115, 491 176, 852 155, 000 
02 Travel 16, 262 24. 000 15, 000 
03 Transportation of things 19, 126 48, 740 42 100 
04 Communication services 34 200 200 
05 Rents and utility services 252 
06 Printing and reproduction 5 
07 Other contractual services 151, 370 264, 260 851, 900 
08 Supplies and materials 51, 096 1, 740 2 700 
09 Equipment 2, 047, 139 737, 000 39, 000 
10 Lands and structures 771, 383 374, 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 10, 150 a 100 
15 Taxes and assessments 42 


Total obligations- 3, 172, 200 1, 637, 042 1, 115, 000 
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Mr. Nrexson. I would like to mention one thing. 

Dr. Reichelderfer may want to comment on it. There is a request 
also in here for $72,300 for special purpose office rental cost, which 
previously has been carried by the General Services Administration. 
GSA has requested us to carry this in the Weather Bureau estimate. 

Mr. Preston. I read that in the justifications and also saw reference 
to it in your Department of Commerce document. I think we under- 
stand. 

Mr. Roonry. May I ask a question at this point? 

Is this amount $72,300 shown on page 26 of the appropriations sum- 
mary for the Department the exact amount for this purpose as in the 
current fiscal year? How does this compare with the previous fiscal 
year ? 

Mr. Gruss. It is the exact amount. We have a list of the contracts 
here that GSA are now supporting. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the same figure as in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Gruss. This is a new item as far as the Weather Bureau is 
concerned. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the same amount of appropriations given to the 
public buildings service for this purpose ? 

Mr. Gruss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Exactly the same as in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Gruss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How does it compare with the previous fiscal year? 

Mr. Gruss. It is the same. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Preston. We will insert pages 1230 and 1231 of the justifica- 
tions in the record at this point. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


Summary of requirements 





Deernurtaiion 8008 (regular Will) in ss nck cin cceenmindewencnw $600, 000 

Bnet 2 PIORRTIO® CONNER 55 oe Sienna etw doce ennneseiee —600, 000 

SU I cs cs aeess a phase ab lan open ve ditaaeaen eeinhenas saab anda agate adatom 0 

Requirements, 

1959 estimate 

Construction of facilities in Territories (gross requirements) —~..______ $275, 000 

Total estimate of appropriation, 1959_....-.-__-_----__-_-__-_ 275, 000 
Summary of estimated obligations 

Other objects: Eatimate, 1959 

nn IT SN a a i an 266, 900 

Ni cies inca anc apis nena as etna ce hen reacties on Seebtiae 8, 100 

I NN i caceuspsh Gstaad irc Svcs Ses os ibn bs ea peop Sania aoe 275 000 


NEED FOR FACILITIES AT YAKUTAT, ALASKA 


Dr, RercHevperrer. With reference, Mr. Chairman, to the estab- 
lishment fund and the request for funds for a new building or new 
buildings at Yakutat, Alaska, I have a photograph that shows the 
picture better than I can tell you. I might say we are having great 
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difficulty in getting people to stay at the station, and this is an im- 
portant station. It is midway between, or it fills a wide open space 
between Juneau and Fairbanks, and it is an essential upper air sound- 
ing station for military and civil aircraft operating in the North 
Pacific. 

We have difficulty getting people to stay there because here is the 
condition of our space, and we are assured by building people that if 
they repair it, the maintenance charges will be out of all proportion 
to the value of the wartime military “buildings that are in use. 

This is the picture of the building as it is now. I know that this 
crack in the ceiling might be fixed but this shows the general dilapi- 
dated condition of the whole structure and what we propose to put 
up is a very modest, modern building. The costs are high in Alaska. 
This building will house our office and provide living quarters for 
the people. "This is an inside view of the office that we propose to 
provide. 

We regard this as a high priority item, highest priority in the 
building program, because of the importance of the station, and the 
unlivable condition of the buildings as they are now. The total amount 
requested for that is $275,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many square feet are there in the building? 

Mr. Gruss. Approximately 900 square feet per unit. There are 5 
units, 900 square feet each. 

Mr. Tuomas. That construction cost is pretty steep. Does it cost 
you $20 or $25 a square foot? What does it figure out to be? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. $50,000 a unit, I believe. 

Mr. Gruss. $40 a square foot for construction, Mr. Thomas, for 948 
square feet for each unit plus other costs for water, sewerage, etc. 

Dr. Rercrueiperrer. We know of no alternative to construction of 
adequate housing, or abandonment of the station because of the diffi- 
culty of staffing it under present conditions. 

Mr. Preston. Any further questions on this item ? 

If not, there are three communications the committee has received 
from Members of Congress about specific problems in their areas. 
At this time I will call them to your attention, Doctor, and ask some- 
one from your staff to undertake to answer these i inquiries. 


WEATHER BUREAU OBSERVING OFFICE, LONG BEACH 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, CALIF. 


The first one is from Representative Craig Hosmer of California, 
and I will read his letter. 
(The letter follows :) 


Hon. Prince H. PRESTON, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Commerce Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN PRESTON: There is an item in the appropriation bill of the 
Department of Commerce presently before your subcommittee which would 
provide for funds for a Weather Bureau Observing Office at the Long Beach 
Municipal Airport in Long Beach, Calif. 

At the present time, the Civil Aeronautics Administration is providing yr tem- 
porary service at the Long Beach Municipal Airport, but I am informed that this 
service cannot be continued. From 1942 until September 1957, the Air Force 
handled the observing at the Long Beach Airport because the traffic was mostly 
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military. However, this situation has changed. Last year 130,000 takeoffs and 
landings were civilian and commercial while the military had only 30,000. There- 
fore, the Air Force discontinued the service last September. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board will not allow this airport to operate without 
round-the-clock observing. ‘Therefore, I respectfully request that your subcom- 
mittee approve the item for the Weather Bureau Observing Office at the Long 
Beach Municipal Airport. 

Sincerely yours, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress, 18th District, California. 


Mr. Preston. This is included in the budget before us, is it ? 
Dr. Retcuevperrer. This is included in the present budget. 


INADEQUACY OF WEATHER BUREAU TELEPHONE SERVICE AT STAPLETON AIR 
PORT, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Preston. The next letter is from Representative Lee Metcalf, 
of Montana. 
(The letter follows:) 


JANUARY 28, 1958. 
Hon. PRINCE PRESTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Commerce, and Related 
Agencies, House Committee on Appropriations, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR PRINCE: A Montana businessman has written the enclosure which tells 
of spending almost two hours trying to get through to the Weather Bureau at 
Stapleton Airport in Denver while seeking a weather report. 

If the facts are as stated—that the Weather Bureau there is expected to pro- 
vide service with only one listed telephone—there may be a question or two here 
for Department witnesses when they appear before your subcommittee. 

Cordially, 
LEE METCALF. 


JANUARY 22, 1958. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. Metcatr: I wish to call your attention to a situation that quite 
largely prevails, I am sure, at altogether too many of our United States Weather 
Bureau stations. 

It so happens that last Saturday morning, January 18, I was in Denver with 
my wife and another couple, attempting to return to Miles City in our own 
airplane. 

In order to plan such a flight, considering the marginal weather, it was neces- 
sary for me to make several calls to the Weather Bureau at the Stapleton Airport 
in Denver. Believe me, Mr. Metcalf, that was a chore that I never thought 
could be forced upon anyone. 

The phone (and I later found out there was only one) was continually busy. 
I sat in our hotel room and called every minute or 2 for 50 minutes before I was 
fortunate enough to get in on that line. 

I finally succeeded in doing so and wish to advise you that the personnel in 
attendance were most courteous and did everything that they could possibly do 
to assist me with the information that I required. 

As the plans progressed for the trip homeward, it was necessary to call for a 
final weather check, and this time I was more fortunate because I reached them 
after only 48 minutes of constant trying. 

I inquired of the people there what could be any sensible reason for being 
forced into such long delays, and they informed me (most apologetically) that 
they were permitted only one telephone; i. e., one listed telephone and one un- 
listed telephone. 

I asked them why such a situation existed, and they said that they did not 
know, only that they had been advised there was no money to provide for an 
additional telephone and that their job there was an almost impossible one of 
trying to satisfy the public. 
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They patiently explained to me that, inasmuch as they only had the use of 
one listed phone, they could not differentiate between the essential and the non- 
essential calls, and that a good many of the calls they received were from 
children and other people that were inquiring and taking up the time of the 
personnel and tying up the use of the only available time. ; ; 

Now, Mr. Metcalf, I am as interested in the careful and conservative operation 
of the Government as any other individual. However, I am not interested in this 
type of flim-flamming and trying to hoodwink the public. It almost seemed like 
a deliberate thing on the part of someone to make that service stand out as 
being ridiculous. 

My general observation of the service provided by the various United States 
weather bureaus that I contact over the country, is that they are a staff of people 
devoted to rendering the best possible service with what little they have to work 
with. 

i demanded from them the name of the individual to contact and was advised 
that Dr. D. M. Little was Deputy Chief for the United States Weather Bureau 
at Washington and that 1 might make my complaint and suggestion to him. 

The more | thought about it, the more I realized how futile it might be to 
make any complaint to him, because if it were a matter of the money involved for 
the reasonable provision of communications, then we would have to go on to 
some higher authority. I have, therefore, appealed to you for assistance in this 
matter. 

One telephone line for the use of the public in a city the size of Denver, for 
a department as important as the United States Weather Bureau, is not a con 
servation of the resources of this country. 

Time is perhaps the most valuable of all resources and when the citizenry 
is forecd to waste valuable time because of a situation of this nature, then it is 
time that a new appraisal be made and something sensible, and reasonable, and 
coustructive be done about it. 

| submit that it is absolutely shameful to see our Government waste the 
tremendous quantities of money that it does for this, that and the other and to 
try to hide such waste from the eye of the public. 

It is also shameful when they attempt to try, on the other hand, to convince 
the public they are being conservative; when actually such attempted conserva- 
tion is nothing more than a waste of time of all the people involved including 
the personnel whose job it is to try to render service under such impossible 
conditions, 

Actually, I am certain that this pseudoconservation measure is nothing but 
another one of those “penny wise and pound foolish” measures that ultimately 
cost us more money and is therefore another waste. 

May I respectfully submit to you, therefore, Mr. Metcalf, that this matter be 
explored with the idea that such situations be cured by giving this department at 
least the minimum of the necessities that will enable them to provide the service 
that the public deserves and has every right to expect. 

Thanking you for your consideration and with all good wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
R,. D. SHIPLEY. 

Mr. Preston. Tell us about this situation. 

Dr. Rercnetperrer. We are trying to meet problems of this kind. 
There are hundreds of complaints and letters like this. Our people 
answer the phone to the fullest extent of their capabilities. If there 
is only one man on duty at a time, and at most of our stations there 
can be only one man on at a time, he has to take weather observations 
and do many related things. I think they would be interested in 
seeing this pie chart. He has to send his teletype reports. He is 
about as busy as anybody can be. He just can’t answer all of the 

calls they get. We have deliberately adopted a policy in most cases 
of having omy 1 trunkline because we don’t have people to answer 
more than 1 phone. 

This results in more than inconvenience to callers. It results in 
delays and possibly damage that might otherwise have been saved. 

don’t see a good cure for this. For example, when we have a 
storm here in Washington, the number of telephone calls in 24 hours 
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to WE 6-1212 jumps up to 250,000 or 300,000 in 24 hours, so we have 
concluded that we will have to try to get our forecasts and warnings 
out over radio and TV. This is the reason we work with those chan- 
nels so closely. We can’t possibly answer all the calls individually. 
Wedo answer them to the best of our ability. 

Mr. Roruscuimp. Mr. Chairman, if that was an inquiry from a 
pilot, most of these stations have unlisted telephone numbers which 
are listed in Airmen’s Guide, and he might have looked in the Air- 
men’s Guide and gotten the other telephone number and used it. 
Perhaps he was not aware of the Airmen’s Guide. 


WEATHER BUREAU SERVICE IN FLORENCE, S. C. 


Mr. Preston. We have one other inquiry from Representative John 
L. MeMillan, of South Carolina. He writes: 

(The following letter was read by Mr. Preston :) 

MARCH 27, 1958. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a copy of a letter just received from 
the Chief of the Weather Bureau, which explains itself. 

We have located in my hometown of Florence, 8S. C., a weather bureau which 
is rendering extremely good service to the farmers, the airlines, and the entire 
community. We have had letters from the television station, all farm organiza- 
tions and numerous individuals requesting me to use my best efforts to prevent 
any reduction in the service now rendered by that station. 

The Weather Bureau has advised us that they are contemplating reducing the 
service in the Florence station due to the shortage of funds to properly carry 
out the functions of that Bureau. I would consider it a personal favor if your 
committee would check this item in the appropriation bill and see if it is not 
possible for the Government to appropriate sufficient funds for the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

I would like to state that there are approximately 500,000 residents within 
a 50-mile radius of Florence, 8. C., where this bureau is located. The majority 
of these people pay Federal taxes and about the only service they receive fron 
the Federal Government is the service from the Weather Bureau and the Posta 
service. I do think that these people are entitled to this meager amount of con- 
sideration from the Federal Government. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. McMILLAN, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Preston. Will this situation be remedied in Florence, S. C. / 

Dr. RetcHetperrer. I am sorry to say Florence is one of the places 
with a vacancy in the total number of 150 to 200 vacancies we have 
had to carry, and restoration of the position at Florence is not in- 
cluded in the present budget. 

Mr. Preston. It is not included ? 

Dr. RetcHeiperFer. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. How many people do you have in Florence? 

Dr. Rercueiperrer. There are now two. Normally there are three. 

Let me show you that pie chart, which I believe will explain the 
situation. 

STATION WORKLOAD 


Mr. Gurirer (indicating on chart). This represents the basic ob- 
serving schedule at all of our stations that operate 24 hours a day. 
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A man comes on at midnight and works until 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. This is the weather observer that observes the weather all during 
this period. At 8 o’clock he goes home and goes to bed and another 
man comes on and works until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. At 4 o’clock 
another man comes and works until midnight. 

That is three 8-hour shifts a day. When we divide that and sub- 
tract the terminal and annual leaves and the normal delay to fill a 
vacancy it comes to 4.28 shifts per week that 1 employee can work. 
That means we need 5 employees to carry on the work 24 hours 
a day at a station. 

This observer is extremely busy during the time he is on duty and 
we have represented 1 hour out of 24 on this chart. He has certain 
scheduled observational functions he must perform. These are in 
blue and they relate to taking the observations and putting them on 
the teletype circuit. Those have to go on the teletype circuit on the 
hour every hour. 

Then he has another scheduled report that has to go in between 15 
and 20 minutes after the hour, and another between 35 and 40 minutes 
after the hour. 

During the rest of the hour he is busy posting the weather charts 
for pilots to look at and he is busy taking teletype reports that come 
in from roughly 250 stations in the area and posting those on clip- 
boards. Some stations have 10 or 12 clipboards. 

Every 20 minutes or so he has—— 

Mr. Froop. He had better not have any trouble with his personal 
plumbing. What does this fellow do? 

Mr. Guerrer. He has to wait. 

Mr. Fioop. That isall right. I just wanted to know. 

Dr. Rercreuperrer. I would like to s say our staffing is very con- 
servative. I have just received a report of the staff that the British 
have at the London Airport. For comparable work we have hardly 
75 percent of that staff. Our establishment is big because we have a 
big country, but frankly we have sweatshop operations in many of 
these stations. 

Mr. Preston. In London the other 25 percent of the time is taken 
up with tea so you are about even. 

Take Florence, you would need three people to give service around 
the clock ? 

Dr. Reicnentperrer. We would need five. 

Mr. Preston. And in the average station you only have three? 

Dr. Rercuerperrer. In the full-time stations we have five. 

Mr. Preston. In a station like Florence with two people, what kind 
of service would you give them ? 

Dr. Retcuetperrer. From 8 or 9 in the morning to 5 or 6 in the 
afternoon, 6 days a week, nobody on Sunday except in emergencies. 
When there are storm conditions they disregard regular hours and 
work the time necessary. 

Mr. Preston. And the control people must give weather informa- 
tion in the night, whatever they have? 

Dr. RetcHeLpEeRFER. Whatever they have. We have an arrange- 
ment with CAA at Florence to try to fill in the gaps. 

Mr. Preston. What they visually observe of the weather ? 
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Dr. Rercuenperrer. That is right. We work very closely with CAA, 
but of course CAA cannot give all the weather information that Flor- 
ence wants. 

WEATHER TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Mr. Roonry. Doctor, I was surprised in New Orleans last week 
when I tried to get weather on the telephone and learned that the op- 
erator could only put me in touch with the Weather Bureau. It ap- 
peared from the chart that was previously shown that there were four 
parts of an hour entitled frase and Aviation Briefing.” Why could 
you not insist that the WE 6-1212 system be installed by the telephone 
company in a large city is New Orleans and save the time of your 
men on duty? What, if anything, are you doing about this? 

Dr. Retcuetprerrer. We urge the A. T. & T. constantly to extend 
the system. They are doing it a but it costs them two or three 
hundred thousand dollars to put in the equipment that is needed in 
each city, and in some cities this service does not add to their revenue. 
In Washington, for example, there is no revenue from WE 6-1212 ex- 
cept for the telephones that have the 30 calls per month limitation, 
and there are not many of those. In New York the situation is differ- 
ent. Most of the telephones there are on a per call basis and the 
weather telephone service pays its way. But we can only urge them to 
extend this system from the standpoint of public service. 

Mr. Rornscnitp. For some years a sponsor could pick up the cost 
of furnishing weather service the same way they furnish time service 
in some cities. but there has been some ruling that they cannot do that 
any more, so it has to be a contribution on the part of the telephone 
company. 

Mr. Froop. If what I just saw is correct, A. T. & T. or Western 
Electric can afford the public service. 

Dr. RetcHEevperrer. We will go after New Orleans again and see 
what we can do, but that is the reason it is not in every city in the 
United States. , 

Mr. Preston. I am very much interested in that, too. We would 
like you to use every means available to promote this service, and I 
wish you would look into it some more and let us know 
gestions you have 

Dr. RetcHe.perrer. We will do that. 

They are starting the snecial aviation forecast by automatic tele- 
phone. We have one in Washington. In addition to that we have 
the Arcola CAA range which broadcasts weather forecasts continu- 
ally and you can get that on a small portable radio. So we are doing 
everything we can along this line. 

Mr. Rooney. I might say I was astounded when I put my telephone 
call through; ; instead of heari ing a recor ded voice, quite a person: able 
gentleman answered, and I w ondered if I had the wrong number. 

Dr. Retcnevperrer. I am glad to hear that. sir. 

Mr. Rooney. He did not know who was calling, of course. 


what sug 


RIVER STAGE AND FLOOD FORECASTS 


Mr. Foon. Since we are talking about congressional problems with 
weather reports, recently, as a result of these heavy snows melting 
in the Susquehanna Valley, during the recent floods—I am in favor 
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of flood control, of course, if it is not personal—we had a bad problem 
along the Susquehanna Valley running from the New York border to 
Harrisburg and so on. 

You have some kind of central weather control or reporting service 
at Harrisburg. 

Dr. ReicHe.pErFer. Yes, that isa major center. 

Mr. Froop. And they have set up a new mechanical gimmick of 
some kind that I cannot yet understand; I hope you do. Well, we 
have a dike system through the valley there, and we had some mine 
settlements. The floor stage is 22 feet. On the day before the crest 
T received a telephone call from the Harrisburg station. The man in 
control there told me, “You can announce 25.5 feet for 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning.” 

You can imagine a river valley with everybody watching the dike, 
mine settlements and weak spots in the dike, the river rising, and 
the public waiting for a report from me. All the radio and television 
stations had announced that I would make these reports periodically, 
that I was in touch with the Federal Weather Service and I would make 
these announcements to Wilkes-Barre, and all through the Susque- 
hanna River Valley. 

So your man said, “You can announce 25.5 feet at 9 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, and there will be no change in the forecast.” So, being a 
trusting soul, I made this report. Within 6 hours, without notifying 
me, all the radio and television stations plus the first edition of the 
newspaper that afternoon had raised me 6 inches. I did not even get 
a chance to see this pot; they just raised me six. By 8 o’clock the next 
morning it was 26.5 with no announcements to me, it was just 26.5. 

Now I point out to you this was when she was cresting. If this 
forecast had been made when she was rising from 17 to 22 or 25 feet 
it still would have been important, but not that important, but we 
were cresting. we were waiting for the crest report, and you can im- 
agine under the circtimstances there were half a million people hang- 
ing on that information, so you missed it by 1 foot at crest inside of 12 
hours. 

I have boys who sit with fishing poles along that river and farmers 
who could have come that close without the Weather Bureau and 
all your contrivances, on crest. “That ain’t good.” 

Dr. Rracnetperrer. What you tell me, Mr. Flood, is new informa- 
tion to me. T had looked into that flood situation and the Harris- 
burg forecast, and the information T had is different from this. 

Mr. Froop. How could it have been different? I am the one who 
was on the telephone. 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. I do not know why any forecaster in a flood 
situation would say there would be no change in the forecast. This 
does not sound like a responsible forecaster. 

Mr. Froop. The responsibility of your forecasters is your problem, 
and I guess mine, too. Not only did we get the information once, 
but we were told “This forecast is not expected to be changed.” My 
secretary got another telephone report during the same 24 hours with 
the same information. 

Dr. Rercrretperrer. This I certainly will look into. On the whole 
our forecasts for river stages, for the cresting are excellent. On the 
Mississippi, which is much easier than the Susquehanna, the forecasts 
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for the crest have been made with an accuracy of from 1 to 2 inches 
days ahead. 

Mr. Fioop. That has been done in my area time and time again 
with that accuracy. When CAA was here Mr. Thomas pointed out 
that you can make only one mistake in air accidents, and I had con- 
fidence in that report because of your past performances with high 
accuracy. 

Dr. Retcueiperrer. This certainly is serious and I would like to 
get in touch with you after I have looked further into the matter. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot make a mistake of 1 foot on the Susque- 
hanna River in 12 hours at crest. 

(The following additional information was submitted in response 
to Mr. Flood’s inquiry :) 


The first flood forecast for Wilkes-Barre during the period in question was 
issued Easter Sunday, April 6, 1958, at 4 p. m. It was for flood stage (22.0 
feet) to be reached the next morning, with continued rise. (The stage next 
morning was 22.2 feet.) No crest forecast was issued at this time because heavy 
rains were in progress. In general, river forecasts are based on precipitation 
that has been reported and the forecasts are revised as more rain is reported. 
The Bureau is utilizing every technique available to the science in an effort to 
anticipate quantitatively the impending rainfall that would further raise the 
erest under flood conditions but there are too many unknowns in the meteorolog- 
ical picture at present for use to base flood forecasts primarily on predicted 
rainfall. 

The first crest forecast for Wilkes-Barre was issued at 10 p. m. on April 6; it 
was for 24.5 feet on the 8th. 

Further, revised crest forecasts for Wilkes-Barre were issued on Monday and 
Tuesday and phoned to Congressman Flood as follows: 





Time Forecasted crest Observed crest 
Se te EO ch cob derscesonankcaus 25.0, afternoon of 8th. .-_....-- .--| 26.8, Apr. 8, 11 a. m 
I ng cibsd nwa aeend ene’ SP. ararnoe OF SER... i cnnintnnndincs Do. 
Apr. 8, 8:44 a, m_-_-- educodt Btaty Oe Wl. OF GO BiR.nncccccece ee Do. 








By 1 p. m. of April 7, when most of the significant rainfall had ended, the 
following crest forecasts were released throughout the Susquehanna Valley: 


| | | 
| Forecasted Observed | Forecasted | Observed 
| | 
Ve 24. Sl neksucekess | 23.0 | 22.6 || Williamsport, Pa__- : 16.0 15.7 
Chemung, N. Y....-...-..-.- 17.0 17.0 SS ‘ 22.0 21.8 
. . *, aaa 21.0 20.9 || Sunbury, Pa_..-- 4 ’ 16.0 15,4 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa........._. 26. 5 26. 8 Harrisburg, Pa... eered 14.5 14.7 


Harrisburg, the farthest point downstream, crested on the morning of April 9. 
Wilkes-Barre and Danville were revised upward 1 foot and Harrisburg one- 
half foot on the morning of the 8th because of uncertainties in timing of tributary 
inflow. No other changes were made. 


ORCHARD PROTECTION 


Mr. Horan. I think I have told this subcommittee, I know I have 
told Dr. Reichelderfer, but I would like again to tell an experience 
I had about 10 years ago. Glenn Beall called me about 7 o’clock in 
the evening, when presumably all bureaucrats were at home and dis- 
persed, and he said, “Walt, I do not know anything about apples, but 
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the boys at Hagerstown tell me a killing frost is coming at 2: 30 in the 
morning. What doI do?” 

I called Dr. Reichelderfer 

Mr. Rooney. At 2:30 in the morning? 

Mr. Horan. At 7 o’clock at night. I called Dr. Reichelderfer at 
his home and he counseled with me. We got hold of the Forest Serv- 
ice and Chemical Warfare at Cincinnati, and just to show you that 
this Government of ours is responsible and responsive, at 2 o’clock 
the next morning the various services—the Weather Bureau, Forest 
Service, and the Chemical Warfare Department—the latter brought 
a lot of smoke bombs and they had organized the countryside at Hag- 
erstown, and when the frost arrived they had built a blanket of smoke 
with smoke bombs over Hagerstown, and the next afternoon the 
Hagerstown paper had a banner headline, “Our Half-Million-Dollar 
Apple Crop Is Saved.” 

Thanks to your good service, the apple crop was saved. And you 
have no reason to “help me after hours, but you did, not only me 
but our fine colleague, Senator Beall, and all of those connected with 
it. There is no satisfaction beyond a completely successful job, and 
it was. It really saved the apple crop there by cooperation that oc- 
curred from so-called bureaucrats after 7 o’clock in the evening. 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. Our people are on 24 hours a day. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. May I say a word in defense of the bureaucrats ? 

Mr. Preston. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Roruscuip. One of the distinguished members of this com- 
mittee is one of my good friends and one of my frequent callers and 
he is also an early riser and a late worker and he finds me at my 
office at some unseemly hours, and every time he does he complains 
that I am working too hard. 

Mr. Preston. That is just before he asks for a favor. 





RADIO RAIN GAGES 


Mr. Froop. Doctor, will you explain to me on the record the opera- 
tion of that mechanical contrivance that you are giving so much 
publicity to at the Harrisburg forecasting and broadc ‘casting center 
You had just issued these newspaper articles a week before the flood, 
showing how accurate and precise it was as contrasted to the prior 
oldtime | operations that had not always been accurate. This was long- 
haired and very mechanical and you laid an egg. What was this 
contrivance ? 

Dr. Reitcnevperrer. I think you are referring to the so-called radio 
rain gage. 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. It is a means of measuring the amount of rain- 
fall, which is necessary to find out how much water is being poured 
into the basin, and from that the rise in the river. It is a relatively 
simple device so that our central stations, like Harrisburg, can pick 
up from these gages which they can spot—— 

Mr. Froop. You mean you have instruments scattered throughout 
the watershed up the valley? 

Dr. RercHecperrer. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. What does it look like? 
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Dr. Retcuerperrer. It is a fairly small rain gage with a small radio 
transmitter and the electronic and mechanical hookup converts the 
rainfall into a radio impulse. 

Mr. Fioop. Where do you place it—on a hill or where? 

Dr. Retcueiperrer. It has to be fairly representative so we have 
some rain gages down near the bottom of the valley and some on the 
slopes and some near the mountaintop. 

Mr. Frioop. From Harrisburg to Wilkes-Barre, say, 125 miles, how 
many of these would you have? 

Dr. Retcuetperrer. Of the order of 35 or 40 for the entire water- 
shed. The rainfall measurement from this network are reported over 
a radio network. Some river stage gages report automatically by 
radio. 

Mr. Froop. And you have some kind of a mechanical contrivance 
based upon radio impulses ¢ 

Dr. Reicuenperrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. At your control station in Harrisburg ¢ 

Dr. RetcHetperrer. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. And it receives its radio intelligence from these other 
black boxes 35 or 40 in number scattered in strategic spots all over the 
Susquehanna watershed ? 

Dr. RercHEe LperFrer. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. And it asks those satellites for special information ? 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. Yes, for the river stage gages. 

Mr. Fxioop. So that any time your man called me on the telephone 
to give me information he was merely relaying what this hardware 
told him? 

Dr. Retcnevperrer. That is right. We have gone a step further in 
that we have an electronic gadget, rather simple, which has provision 
for putting in by analogy the amount of rainfall, and it is designed 
so that it takes into account the configuration of the particular alley 
and the output is the stage of the river. In this way we are trying to 
eliminate errors of personnel judgment. 

Mr. Frioop. Of course we had errors of personnel judgment. This 
was a brandnew operation, was it not ? 

Dr. RetcHeiperrer. Perhaps you all know we had the potential for 
some of the most severe floods in history in the United States this 
spring. The record snowfall throughout the North and Northeast has 
stored up tremendous quantities of water and if we had had the 
usual February thaw we would have been in trouble, but providence 
has tapered off the snow depth and while there is a flood threat on 
the Merrimack and Connecticut, some flooding will occur, but, it will 
not be as severe. 

Mr. Horan. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will yield, have 
we established a fairly good record on the research end of the Weather 
Bureau operations, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. We discussed that while you were out, Mr. 
Horan. 

Mr. Horan. I am happy to know that. I think this subcommittee 
should know everything that is going on in the way of research. 
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ROCKET PHOTO OF HURRICANE ALOFT 


Dr. Retcne.perrer. The chairman gave me an opportunity to talk 
on this and I remarked that meteorology has made great strides in the 
last few years. 

_ One visual aid I have not shown you is this rocket photo which re- 

als what we are learning about storms that we never knew before. 

"This is one of the Navy’s White Sands rockets. This picture is 4 
years old. We did not know there was a hurricane aloft until we got 
this rocket photo. This was taken from a height of 100 miles. This 
is Texas and New Mexico. These clouds go to 18,000 feet. There was 
unusually heavy rainfall that could not be explained by any of the 
maps we had, but this showed that the rainfall was due to a hurricane, a 
vortex that was occurring at ten to twenty or twenty-five thousand feet. 

This is one of the things in the future for meteorology, because in the 
future when we get observations from satellites we will have pictures 
like these over the great gaps over the oceans and we can see these 
storms form and be much more accurate than we have ever been before. 

I would ike to point out that all the forecasting inaccuracies are not 
due to inaccuracies of the forecasters. They are due to the forecaster 
not having sufficient data. 

Mr. Fxoop. Doctor, is radiological dissemination affecting your 
Bureau ¢ 

Dr. Retcueiperrer. No, sir. We keep very close touch with that 
and up to this time there has been no effect. 

Mr. Preston. We want to thank you, Dr. Reichelderfer, and your 
associates very much for your testimony. It has been most inter- 
esting. 

The committee will adjourn until 1: 30. 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


LOUIS S. ROTHSCHILD, UNDER SECRETARY FOR TRANSPORTATION 
GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
ORCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 
CLARENCE G. MORSE, MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR 

BEN H. GUILL, MEMBER, FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD 

THOMAS E. STAKEM, JR., MEMBER, FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD 
WALTER C. FORD, DEPUTY MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR 

L. C. HOFFMANN, CHIEF, OFFICE OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION 
LEONARD F. NICHOLS, COMPTROLLER 

ELMER E. METZ, CHIEF, OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT AID 

RICHARD P. GODWIN, NUCLEAR PROJECTS OFFICER 

LOYAL C. FISHER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Preston. The first item this afternoon is the Maritime Ad- 


ministration, found on page 58 of the committee print, and page 750 
of the justifications. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 752 through 754. 
(The justifications follow :) 
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Mr. Preston. We are glad to have again with us the Administrator, 
Mr. Clarence Morse, and we will be delighted to hear you at this time, 
Mr. Chairman. If you have a prepared statement, do you wish to 
read it? 

Mr. Morse. I have one, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Very well, sit 


GENERAL STATEMEN’ 


Mr. Morse. Gentlemen, before discussing the program and budge- 
tary requirements of the Federal Maritime Board and Maritime Ad 
ministration for 1959, I would like to talk briefly about the role of the 
United States Merchant Marine in the future. 

Re sponsible officials have, in the past year, quite properly raised a 
question as to whether there is ac e inued need for the merchant fleet 
for defense purposes in this age long-range missiles and nucleat 
weapons. At our request this ia Te was referred to the highest 
administrative level for resolution. After a Gnreual review of the 
potential requirement for sea transportation, ~ Defense Mobiliza 


tion Board reattirmed that an ;: idequ ate merchant marine is es ential 
for defense purposes. The size of the merchant fleet required t be 
—_ e for national security was for determination by the Joint 

hiefs of Staff. The Board also appr Wy the long-range program 
for replacement of ships becoming obsolete as a proper approach for 
maintaining a fleet of modern ships. 


In a letter ated October 18, 1957, addressed to Senator Butler. 
General Twining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, clearly 
stated the defense role of the merchant fleet in present plans: 


If the catastrophe of a general war should be forced upon us by the necessity 
of retaliation against surprise attack, the merchant marine, after the initial 
period of devastating nuclear exchange, would play a most vital role. Indeed, 
it might very well be the one source of strength of the free world which would 
pluck victory from chaos. With land transport damaged beyond easy repair, 
only merchant ships, capable of plying the great highway of the seas, would be 
able to carry the essential raw materials and foodstuffs required for survi 
of the major population centers of the world as well as our Armed Forces 
overseas. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff * * are cognizant that a profitably operated me 
chant marine will pi ide the best mobilization base for rapid conversion t« 
military use. 

It follows that, in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the America) ‘ 
chant marine does have an essential roll in the nuclear age 

: 1 *a° ‘ L.4¥°..1 

It is a] parent that the Military Establis iment cor ot e 

lessening in the 1 iportance of the merchant marine as a vital 


ponent in national security. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have recently completed a study of en 
gency lift requireme! ts and on April LO, 1958, reported that an actir 
merchant fleet in excess of the number how in active service 1s esse} 
tial to provide an adequate mobilization base. 

In addition to its essential role as a defense auxiliary. the merchant 
marine Is an colada factor in the national economy. 

Data developed } the Committee of American Steamship Lines 
indicates that the merchant marine contributes annually an estimated 
$5.3 billion ss the economy. Of this total, about $2 billion 1s paid i 


direct wages to employees of the industry and to employees engaged 
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in domestic handling of foreign trade cargo. <A large part of the 
remainder was undoubtedly also paid as wages although no specific 
data is available. 

The merchant marine is our Nation’s primary insurance that ships 
will be available to American exporters and importers guaranteeing 
access to essential world markets and supplies. This foreign trade pro- 
vides direct employment to 4.5 million Americans. 

It is our conviction that these economic contributions together with 
the reaffirmation of the national defense requirement remove any doubt 
that the United States should continue to foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of an adequate merchant marine. 

The appropriation requirements of the Maritime Administration 
to carry on this responsibility in fiscal year 1959 total $298,104,000. 

This total includes $160 million for ship construction activities ; $120 
million for payment of operating subsidies; $15,050,000 for adminis- 
tration of the programs and the meimtenance of standby facilities; 
$2,394,000 for training cadets to be officers in the merchant marine; 
and $660,000 for aid to State maritime training academies. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


The appropriation request of $160 million for ship construction ac- 
tivities in 1959 provides $132 million for the payment of construction 
differential subsidies and defense features on 18 replacement ships, 
$20 million for acquisition of obsolete ships to be traded in, $5 million 
for research activities with emphasis on nuclear propulsion equipment, 
and $3 million for administrative costs incident to the total program. 


SHIP REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


The funds requested for new construction represent a continuation 
of the long-range program designed to phase out the replacement of 
war-built cargo ships. 

Forward planning for an adequate and modern merch: ant fleet. by 
necessity must be long range in character and provide for the order rly 
replacement of older tonnage. Construction of ships itself is a time 
consuming and complex operat ion requir ing per Lada rknwthe over sev- 
eral years from inception to de livery. Moreover. millions of dollar 
must be committed far in advance of actual delivery of the ships. 

We are proud of the progress made up to the present time in our 
program for vessel re pl wcement and are optimistic about the amount 
of shipbuilding that will be generated for the years to come. Specific 
ship-replacement agreements now in effect with the subsidized opera- 
tors establish ship-construction obligations of the lines serving ou 
essential trade routes at a total of 220 ships at a cost in excess of $9 
billion. It is confidently expected that agreements covering the re 
maining vessels in the subsidized fleet will be concluded within 
relatively short period of time. The ship-replacement agreements a 
expected to produce over the next 13 years a total of 261 new ships for 
the Asiepid merchant marine, and will provide for new contracts 
to the shipyards, fairly even spaced, in the magnitude of about 20 
ships per year. Approval of the pending applications for operating 
subsidy would increase the average replacement requirements to 30 
ships per year. 


a 
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I am pleased to report that within the past 2 months we have signed 
shipyard contracts for the construction . 15 replacement cargo ships. 
These include 5 ships for Lykes Bros., 4 ships for American “Export, 
4 ships for Moore-McCormack Lines, and 2 ships for American Presi- 
dent Lines. In addition, contracts have been awarded for the nuclear 
ship Savannah, the world’s first atomic-powered merchant ship, and 
for the conversion of a Mariner class ship to a passenger vessel for 
service in the North Atlantic. 

The contracts for the 16 new ships are well distributed geographi- 
cally with 5 ships to be built on the east coast, 5 ships on the gulf coast, 
and 6 ships on the west coast. 

With these contracts we have committed all of the funds currently 
available for the ship-replacement program. The present uncom- 
mitted balance is administratively reserved for pending conversions 
of existing ships and the possible construction of a bulk dry cargo ship. 

The award of contracts for construction of this first groups of 
ships under the long-range program is the culmination of over 2 years 
of intensive effort on the part of Maritime to get this program under- 
way. Ithas been necessary to resolve many difficult problems involving 
renewal of operating subsidy contracts, private financing, mortgage 
insurance, ship design, clearing, with the General Accounting Office, 
procedures for fixing the subsidy rates, collection of foreign cost data, 
allocation of contracts under Public Law 805 (84th Cong.), and 
establishing trade-in values and use charges. The resolution of these 
matters in advance has delayed placing contracts for construction of 
these ships but has established precedents which will minimize future 
problems on these and subsequent contracts. We do not, therefore, 
foresee any delay in awarding the contracts contemplated under the 
program proposed in fiscal year 1959. 

The 1959 program, as set forth in the budget justification, provides 
for the construction of 18 ships, including 1 passenger ship for Amer- 
ican President Lines, 4 cargo ships for American Mail Line, 4 cargo 
ships for Lykes Brothers, 4 cargo ships for Mississippi Shipping Co., 
3 cargo ships for Moore-McCor mack Lines, and 2 cargo ships for Pa- 
cific Far East Line. I wish to make it clear, however, that the list of 
companies for whom ships are to be built should be considered only 
tentative at this time. These particular ships are only 18 of a total 
of 30 for which the companies have a contractual obligation to enter 
into construction contracts during fiscal 1959. Other companies 
who have replacement obligations in 1959 include Grace Lines for 7 
ships, American Export Line for 4 ships, and United States Lines for 
replacement of the steamship America. As you know, the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries has held extensive hearings on bills 
providing for both the APL passenger ship and the replacement of 
the steamship America. Under proposed legislation, both of these 

ships would be constructed with full Government financing and sold 
to the operators at a price fixed by statute. The outcome of the pend- 
ing legislation may make it desirable or necesss iry to substitute cargo 
ships for the APL passenger ship contemplated in our initial program. 

As substitutes for fise ‘al year 1959, there are the 7 ships that Grace 
Lines has contracted to build, 4 ships for American Export, 2 for 
States Lines, and 5 for Farrell Lines, so that we have more than ade- 
quate demand for cargo ships in the event we are unable to build or 
do not build the APL ship under the funds requested here. In other 
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words, I have mentioned 20 ships for which we have contracts in addi- 

tion to the 18 that we have identified that we want to build. The $3 

million provided in the budget for this ship, the APL passenger ship, 
was intended to cover only the construction subsidy. A total of near ly 
$85 million would be required for full Government financing as pro- 
vided by the proposed legislation. Also other substitutions may be 
made on a first-come-first-served basis if any substantial delays are 
encountered on the proposed cargo ships. In other words, because of 
the special legislation with respect to passenger ships, we are placing 
greater emphasis i in this program on cargo ships. Replacement obli- 
cations for cargo ships exceed the number possible with the funds 
requested and we urge that the pending special legislation for the 
APL passenger ship not be used as a reason to reduce the appropria- 
tion request. 

ACQUISITION OF REPLACED SHIPS 


Provision is made as a part of the replacement program, for the 
purchase of the ships being replaced by the new construction. These 
ships are generally better ships than the Libertys which now make 
up the bulk of the reserve fleet. The acquisition of these ships will 
improve the defense value of the reserve fleets, facilitate the financing 
of new construction and permit disposal of some of the slow Liberty 
ships. A total of $20 million is requested to permit the purchase of 
16 ships to be traded in. The estimate is based on the : assumption that 
ships will be traded on a one-for-one basis. No trade-in is expected 
for the passenger ship and one of the cargo ships being replaced is 
chartered from Maritime thus we expect 16 trade-ins for the 18 new 
ships planned. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


A total of $5 million is requested for continuation of a research and 
development program in 1959. 

In this program, involving a relatively modest expenditure, we 
are seeking means for improving the quality and performance of ships 
of conventional design and at the same time exploring the feasibility 
of completely new concepts for propulsion, configuration and opera- 
tional characteristics. In the first category are such items as strain 
measurements, instrumentation, cargo handling research, ship struc- 
ture improvement, the shipboard use of plastics, and minimum man- 
ning studies. In the second group are feasibility studies of an under- 
water tanker and hydrofoil ships and further developmental studies 
involving the use of nuclear power in merchant ships. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, could we have an explanation of some 
of these? What do you mean by “hydrofoil ?’ 

Mr. Morse. The effect of that is somewhat simik ar to a small speed 
boat that has steps, the faster it goes the farther the hull is out of the 
water, so that the less resistance there is. It isn’t exactly the same, 
but it 1s similar in principle. 

Mr. Preston. Is it a matter of aquadynamics? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. That is a new word to me, but that is what it 
is. They are built in a tr iangular shape. When the vessel is at rest 
all of this triangular shape is ‘submer ged. As the ship picks up speed 
it will rise out of the water until the minimum amount of that triangu- 
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lar form sufficient to support the weight of the vessel at a given speed 
is in the water. 

As a part of our research effort in the development of nuclear power 
for merchant ships, consideration is being given to the sintaliation 
of an improved type of nuclear power in the prototype high-speed 
tanker now under construction. Feasibility studies are now being con- 
ducted by the General Electric Co. and by George G. Sharp, design 
agents. Funds previously appropriated to Maritime have adminis- 
tratively earmarked to cover the additional cost for the hull and 
auxiliary machinery. A supplemental appropriation of funds to the 
Atomic Energy Commission to finance the cost of reactor development 
and construction is now being considered. This conversion will pro- 
vide the advantages of constructing the ship as a prototype for con- 
ventional power and at the same time advance the art of nuclear pro- 
pulsion at relatively modest cost. 

Early in fiscal 1958, for the first time, we appointed a full-time 
Coordinator of Research. It is his primary function to give direction 
to our research effort to assure that the projects undert: aken are those 
which give promise of the greatest possible contribution to the na- 
tional economy and to defense aspects of the merchant marine. We 
have also requested the governing board of the National Academy of 
Sciences to assist us in the definition of a proper research and deve lop- 
ment program. The board has agreed to review both the short- and 
long-range objectives of re program; to translate these objectives 
into areas of research and devel opment and to examine these areas 
in detail to determine what has been done, what needs to be done, and 
the relative on, boar es and urgency of the several items. This assist- 
ance from the board will assure that we receive the benefit of related 
research by other agencies and organizations and prevent duplication 
of research effort. 

If ocean transport is to remain competitive it is necessary that it 
become faster and more efficient. We believe that nuclear power will 
provide the essential element to make greater speed possible. In order 
to make full use of this potential for greater speed it will be necessary 
to get away from t - conventional displacement ships which have their 
own speed barrier at about 40 knots. We are therefore investigating 
the fe: aay of commercial submarines for bulk liquids and over-the- 
surface hydrofoil craft for passenger and fast e xpress transportation. 
Since the basic function of a merchant ship is to tran sport cargo, how 
ever, we must continue research looking toward reduced port time 
through we ‘s of cargo handling, containerization, roll-on roll-off 
ships § and « ‘techniques or equipment required for greater operating 
ef] ic1enc Vy. 


AD ISTRATIV AND WAREHOUSE EXPENSES 


The request unde r ie appropr lation includes $3 million to provide 


the necessary taff to administer the new ship construction program 
for the entire construction period. This staff includes naval archi 
tects, engineers, shipyard inspectors, on-site auditors, and the sup- 


porting cleric: I's taff. The fund requirements also include the normal 
“Other administrative ex penses, such as travel, communications ex 
pense and office supplies and equipment. 








OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


The request for funds to make operating-differential subsidy pay- 
ments during fiscal year 1959 is $120 million, an increase of $2¢ 0 million 
over the 1958 appropriation but the same amount actually cam ex- 
pended during 1958. 

The payment of $120 million during 1958 includes about $90 million 
in current payments and about $30 million toward liquidation of pay- 
ments due for prior years. The estimate for 1959 includes current 
payments of about $95 million and backlog payments of $25 million, 
including complete liquid: ae of all years prior to 1954. Payment of 
this amount in fiseal 1959 will leave un paid earned subsidy of about 
$103 million of which approximately $26 million constitutes actual 
backlog. The remainder of 377 million represents subsidy earned but 
not actually payable until a subsequent year. ae itions under the 
contracts now in effect result in sabes payable at a arte of about 
$117 million per year. These estimates are all based on continuation 
of the relatively high level of prosperity which existed in the shipping 
industry at the time this estimate was prepared. Any significant de- 
cline in the level of profits in calendar 1958 or later years would 
duce the amount of recapture with a corresponding increase in the 
amount pays able. 

During the past year several changes were made in the contractual 
arrangements with subsidized operators. A contract was approved 
with American Banner Lines to make a maximum of 20 voyages per 
vear providing passenger service from North Atlantic ports to Brus 
sels Antwerp. States Steamship Lines assumed the contract of Pa- 

ific Transport Lines and was authorized to make a maximum of 48 
i\dditional voyages. Moore-McCormack Lines assumed the contracts 
of the Pacific Argentine Brazil Line and the Seas Shipping Co. with- 
out changes in the total voyages under contract. American President 
Lines was granted an additional 10 voyages upon introduction of a 
third passenger ship in the trans-P ac i fic service and 1Y voyages to 
prov ide increased service on Trade Route 17. Other adjustments, to 
taling 20 voyages, were made in the contracts of Bloomfield Steam 
ship &0., Grace Lines and United States Lines to reflect faster turn 
around due to the use of faster ships and improved operating prac 
tices. Adjustments of this latter type are expected to continue as ne 

ind more efficient | ships are added to the operator’s fleets. These ad 
‘ustme nts are noteworthy in that, as a 


ty 


general rule, there is no 1 
crease in subsidiz able expense ai id the increase In revenue should lead 
to greater recapture with reduced subsidy payments 

As a result of these adjustme nts, there has been a net increase of 110 
voyages in the contracts, making a current total of 1,910. 

The voyage limitation of 2,000 proposed in the appropriation lang 
uage will permit only 90 additional voyages and will limit increases 
in 1959 to relative ‘ly small adjustments in existing contracts or to ap- 
proval of some of the new operators who operate relatively small fleets. 

Pending applications for subsidy include a total of 730 voyages, of 
which 565 are for new operators and 165 are for adjustments to exist- 
ing contracts. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The “Salaries and expenses” appropris ation, for which $15,050,000 is 
requested, finances the regular staff required to administer the agency 
programs; the maintenance and preserv vation of 4 shipyards; the op- 
eration of 5 warehouses; the maintenance of an inactive training sta- 
tion; and the preservation of approximately 2,000 ships in 8 reserve 
fleets. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


The estimate of $7,050,000 for the administrative expense activity 
permits continuation of the 1958 program level with a slight increase 
in average employment required to handle current w orkload. 

Total workload has increased significantly and consistently over the 
past several years. While appropriations have remained approxi- 
mately stable, continually rising prices and heavy terminal-leave costs 
have made it impossible to maintain the required level of productive 
employment. As a result we are accumulating backlogs in such vital 
areas as subsidy rate calculation, review of essential trade routes, col- 
lection and computation of statistical data, and in the audit of sub- 
sidized operators’ accounts. We have been unable to replace type- 
writers, adding and calculating machines, and other office equipment 
even though this equipment is beyond economic repair. Continuous 
breakdowns result in costly repairs and loss of staff time. 


SHIPYARDS, WARETLOUSES, AND TRAINING STATION 


The estimate of $727,100 for maintenance of reserve shipyards, 
794,800 for operation of warehouses, and $71,800 for maintenance 
of the Alameda Reserve Training Station, is the minimum to continue 
the 1958 program level. 

The increase of $71,700 for the shipyard activity is required to 
cover the full-year cost of maintaining the entire Vancouver shipyard. 
The major portion of this yard was returned to our custody by the 
Air Force on January 1, 1958. The amount requested will provide 
only for continuation of the custodial force with no provision for 
mayjor-re pair projec ts. 

To improve and eventually reduce the cost of our warehouse opera 
tions, we plan in 1959 to install new IBM record-keeping equipment 
in four warehouses. ‘This equipment was previously installed at Bal- 
timore and has proven very successful not only in the saving of per- 
sonnel but also in keeping the records current at all times. Installa- 
tion of these machines will make possible a reduction of six positions 
in the clerical staff and will eliminate the need for hiring additional 
temporary record-keeping personnel during periods when movement 
of materials is substantial. After the first year, the rental cost of 
the equipment will be less than the salary and other costs of the 
parece being displaced. In fiscal year 1959, however, an increase 
of $21,000 is required to permit. installation of the machines. 

On March 11, the Alameda Reserve Training Station was declared 
to the General Services Administration as surplus to our require- 
ments. This action was taken after the subject was discussed in 
open hearings before, and approved by the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. Rules of the General Services Administration 
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require that the transferring agency retain custody of surplus prop- 
erty for 1 fiscal year after the declaration unless it is disposed of in 
lesser time. For this reason, the funds for care of this property will 
be required in 1959. 

_ On November 1, 1954, a portion of the Sheepshead Bay Training 
Station was transferred outright to the Air Force and the balance 
permitted to them. We have been informed that the Air Force will 
soon declare their portion to the General Services Administration and 
at the same time cancel the use permit. Immediately upon receipt 
of official notification of this cancellation, our portion of this station 
will also be declared to the General Services Administration. Under 
terms of the use permit, the Air Force is required to retain custody of 
the property for 6 months following notification of cancellation. We 
hope that within this period General Services Administration will be 
successful in disposing of the station. If not, supplemental funds 
will be required to permit us to provide the necessary custodial force 
for the balance of the year. 


RESERVE FLEET EXPENSES 


The estimate for maintenance of reserve fleet ships provides a sub- 
stantial reduction from the 1958 appropriation. This is made possible 
primarily by the program of scrapping some of the oldest and least 

valuable of the ships. The Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
Navy Department have approved the scrapping of approximately 200 
war-damaged Liberty ships. It is our intention to offer the ships for 
sale at a rate which will assure the greatest monetary return, but we 
have already stopped preservation work on the designated ships. 

Funds are required in 1959 to replace the barrier boom at the Suisun 
Bay fleet. The risk involved in failure to provide adequate protection 
to the railroad bridge is such that this item must be considered of 
highest priority. We also require funds to accomplish dredging at 
this fleet: to permit access to the fleet site and in the area adjacent to 
the office ship. 

The third major item in this activity is the consolidation of shore 
facilities at the Mobile fleet. This involves the expenditure of $30,000 
in fiscal 1959 but savings in personnel will offset this cost in about 2 
years, 

MARITIME TRAINING 


The estimate of $2,394,000 provides for continuation of the training 
program at the Merchant Marine Academy at a level to permit oradu- 
ation of 200 licensed officers annually. 

In fiseal 1958 funds were appropriated to initiate a repair and re- 
habilitation program for the war-built buildings and facilities. The 
installation has suffered from the neglect of repairs during the long 
period prior to the passage of legislation establishing the pertaa 
nence of the academy. We are attempting to phase the rehabilita- 
tion over a period of years and will require funds in the amount of 
$101,200 for continuation of this program in 1959. Funds are also 
required to provide an academic catalog adequate to meet the needs 
of the Congress for dissemination of information to prospective nomi 
nees. All other items of expense are continued at approximately the 
same level as in the current fiscal year. 








STATE MARINE SCHOOLS 


The estimate of $660,000 for this program is the same amount ap- 
propriated for the past several years. This amount will permit con- 
tinuation of Federal aid to the States in the training of approximately 
700 cadets to be officers in the merchant marine. The amount pro 
vided for repairs to vessels loaned to the States is the same as in past 
years, although continually rising prices have curtailed the actual 
amount of repairs that can be accomplished. 


WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION (LIQUIDATION ) 


The budget includes a request for continuation of authority to 
liquidate claims against the War Shipping Administration. Action 
of the Congress in 1958 reduced the unexpended balance of this fund 
to slightly under $10 million. This balance will be adequate for all 
known claims and we expect during 1959 to complete settlement on all 
claims pending except those in litigation, over which we have no con- 
trol, and payments to disabled seamen which willl continue indefi- 
nitely. 

FEDERAL SHIP MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


We are also requesting extension of standby authority to borrow 
funds from the vesse : operations revolving fund for payment of claims 
against this fund in the event of default. We do not at this time 
foresee any further ‘defaults but potential savings in interest charges 
make it advantageous to the Government to have the funds imme- 
diately available if a default should occur before receipts to this fund 
are adequate to cover such contingency. 

Mr. Preston. That isa very interesting statement. 

Gentlemen, are there any questions at this poimt on Mr. Morse’s 
general statement ? 

Mr. Thomas / 

Mr. Tuoomas. No questions. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Rooney ¢ 


CONSTRUCTION IN FOREIGN SHIPYARDS 


Mr. Roonry. I should like to inquire at this point with regard to a 
matter that was developed here within the last couple of days. 

It concerns an American firm running a shipyard in Kure, Japan, 
where, according to information from the Foreign News Weekly. 
quite a number of ships are being built by this American firm. 

May those ships subsequently sail under the American flag ? 

Mr. Morsr. They could, yes, sir, to trade exclusively in foreign trade 
of the United States. 

Mr. Roonry. Would they be entitled to an operating subsidy ? 

Mr. Morse. That is not permitted under the 1936 act. 

Mr. Rooney. What does that act provide in this regard ? 

Mr. Morse. The ships must be built in an American yard, owned 
by an American company, at least 75 percent of which is owned by 
American citizens, and must be manned by American officers and 
crew. 
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Mr. Rooney. Are there any other American firms with shipyards 
in places outside of the United States? 

Mr. Morse. Ingalls Shipbuilding Co. has an interest; I think they 
are agent only for Ingalls’ Taiwan Shipyard. That would be in 
Formosa. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you mean that Ingalls down at the gulf in Pasca- 
goula is also in the shipyard business in Taiwan 4 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

I don’t know of any other shipping companies or shipyards that 
have any interest in foreign shipyards. Some of the American oper- 
ating companies, tanker companies, for example, do own, the oil com- 


panies, do own tankers under foreign flag, but they are built in inde- 
pendent yards. 


AMERICAN-OWNED FOREIGN-FLAG SHIPS 


Mr. Suetriey. I have one question: This may not have a thing to 
do with your presentation here today. I would like to get some thing 
about it right in this record at this point, as it is a matter that disturbs 
me. 

The American people and the Congress of the United States have 
seen fit to enact a law and appropri: ite money from year to year to 
keep the American merchant marine going. That law, the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, recognizes the fact that we can have an Amer- 
ican merchant marine on a straight private venture basis. No Amer 
ican business firm could operate ships in world trade in competition 
with the foreign operators with their low wage scales, their failure to 
install and keep up safety requirements; therefore we have a subsidy 
program. 

We give the money to your Department to keep United States ves 
sels going. 

A few days ago I read where the president of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute made a statement that he is going over to 
Geneva to make a fight for all American shipowners, whether their 
ships are under American flag or not. It is my feeling that this kind 
of a statement just simply adds fuel to the fire of those who have been 
saying that we don’t need an American merchant marine, that we 
“an depend upon our foreign friends and foreign-flag vessels. 

Have you any comment to make on it ? 

Mr. Morse. I saw that statement. I do not agree with him. 

We have permitted— 

Mr. Suetitey. May I interrupt right there and say “good.” I don’t 
agree with it either. I think it isa ‘disastrous statement, particularly 
being made at this time. 

Mr. Preston. In order that we may know what we are talking 
about what is the purpose of the meeting in Geneva ? 

Mr. Morse. It is a meeting of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Suetitey. There are two meetings, the ILO, and the Interna- 
tional Conference on Law at Sea. 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. This gentleman is going over there 
presumably speaking on behalf of the AMMI as far as I know. I 
do not agree with him that we can, for national defense purposes, 
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rely on foreign-flag ships being available to us. It is our belief in 
maritime that we must look primarily to American-owned, American- 
flag ships. 

Mr. Suetiey. American-manned ships. 

Mr. Morse. It is true that we have permitted transfer out of some 
of the older, less desirable ships to the so-called flags of convenience 
conditioned on the transferee obligating himself to make the ship avail- 
able to the United States in the event of emergency, but we have done 
so in the last 3 years or more only on condition that the person to whom 
the transfer-out approval is made build a better ship for operation un- 
der American flag, so that I think that while that transfer-out program 
is subject to criticism from some sources, I think the principle is sound 
in that we do upgrade the American fleet. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I think our colleague has raised a very 
interesting point. What are they attempting to : achieve? 

Mr. Suetiry. You have a number of American operators who oper- 
ate ships here under American flag and they also have ships under 
the Panamanian, Liberian, Honduran, and other flags—mostly Pana- 
manian. 

They want as much protection from us for those ships as they 
would get under all of the provisions we make to protect American 
ships and American shipping. 

In my book they are not American ships. The operators are tax 
dodgers, they are wage dodgers, and they are profitmakers. I am 
astounded at ‘the president of the American Merchant Marine Institute 
saying he was going there to protect them because some of his members 
have ships in both categories. 

I was wondering where this left us, because if this is the opinion 
of the great segment of this industry, then we might as well stop these 
hearings and say, “O. K., let them go. We don’t need United States- 
flag vessels.” 

Mr. Roonry. And more important, Mr. Shelley, they do not have 
American crews. 

Mr. Suetiey. They are not American crews. They are underpaid 
and they are not even screened as to loyalty or security which everyone 
of our American crew members are. 

I still have very definite doubts. I would like to take point with 
my good friend, Mr. Morse, as to how available these ships would be in 
the event of an emergency. 

Mr. Horan. That is in contradiction of the intent of the act of 
1936 

Mr. Suetiey. I think it isa shading of the intent. 

Mr. Preston. Who is the president of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Institute ? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Ralph Casey. 

Mr. Suetiry. I assume everybody in the Department or down at 
the Maritime has heard about this statement. It is certainly creating 
enough furor around here. Most people I know are throwing their 
hands up and saying, “What is the use ?” 

T understand the statement is very highly resented and disagreed 
with by some of the members of his own organization. 
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Mr. Roonry. It is certainly highly resented by the people who work 
along the waterfront and sail ships out of Brooklyn, I tell you that. 
His statement caused a great deal of furor in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Suetrey. On the west coast, too. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Bow. No questions at this time. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON GENEVA CONFERENCE ON LAW OF THE SEA 


Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask whether the Maritime 
Administration is kept closely advised as to the progress of the meet- 
ings in Geneva at the present time as far as the law of the sea is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Morse. We do get copies of reports which come to the State 
Department regularly. 

Mr. Lairp. Were you consulted by the State Department before our 
delegation went over to the Geneva meeting ? 

Mr. Morsz. On matters having any direct interest to Maritime; yes, 
sir. 
Mr. Latrp. Do you feel that you have had a sufficient part in de 
termining the policy decisions which will be made there which do 

affect the American merchant marine? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, I think so. Asa matter of fact. one of our lawyers 
is a member of the delegation attending the first conference—the 
International Convention on the Law of the Sea. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a general question for my 
own information ? 

Where do we stand in shipbuilding now, worldwide / 

Mr. Morse. Tenth. 

Mr. Horan. We were ninth last year. 

Mr. Morse. Ninthortenth. Right in that area. 

Mr. Horan. Is there any significant change in our competitive posi 
tion as regards wage scales and that sort of thing? Are other 
countries raising their wage scales? 

Mr. Morse. There have been some increases of wages. As a result 
of the Suez situation there was a tremendous demand for new ships, 
so the foreign shipyards were able to put on a big profit factor. Now 
it is becoming more of a buyer’s market, and the yards are reducing 
the profit factor to be more and more competitive. So, while their 
costs have gone up some during the last several years, the play in the 
profit factor may entirely offset the increased costs over there. In 
other words, the prices of foreign building are beginning to approach 
what it was befor e the Suez situation. 

Mr. Horan. I understand the Japanese are building 110,000-to 
tankers. That is almost unbelievable. 

Mr. Morse. Several of those are contemplated here in the United 
States, also, 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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SuHie CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities 
1, Construction-differential subsidy 














$100, 807,381 | $131, 700, 000 
2. Construction of prototype ships 797, 654 
3. Acquisition of tankers_- 206, 375 
4. Acquisition of replaced shi 20, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 
) velopment 1, 528, 445 7, 000, 000 5. 000. 000 
6. Nuclear ship construction and design 50, 00 15, 150, 000 1, 000, | 
7. ive and warehouse expenses } 400, OOK 2,3 
Total obligations 17, O28, 464 145, 451, 41¢ i, 000, OO 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance bre t i 72 9 1? } 10 Oo 
Unobligated balance carried 161, 763, 919 19, 312, 509 18, 31 9 
Appropriation (new obligational authority 100, 700, 006 00, O00 1). O00 
Object classification 
' Seen ' ; sie ; 
actual A estima Lv5U € mate 
MARITIME ACTIVITIES 
07 Other contractual $766, 2 $2 701. O84 ‘ KX 
Services perfromed by other agencies 1, 025, 0 2, 109, 500 \ y 
08 Equipment. 10, 838, 602 39, 820, 203 25, 600, 00K 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions §, 291, : 100, 807, 381 131, 700, 000 
Total, maritime activities 17, 921, 21¢ 145, 439, 158 161, 000, 000 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
7 Other contractual service 7, 248 12, 252 
otal obligations 17, 928, 464 145, 451, 410 161, 000, 000 


Mr. Presron. The first appropriation to be considered is “Ship con 
struction,” found on page 58 of the committee print and page 755 of 
the justifications. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 

We will insert in the record at this point pages 759 through 760 of 
the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 

A research and development program is proposed in the amonut of $5 million 
which includes $450,000 for the Liberty conversion program, $1,150,000 for com- 
ponent development and special studies, and $3,400,000 for nuclear research and 


developmental projects being undertaken jointly with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 


The balance of the request provides $3 million for administrative and 


ware 
house expenses extending through the life of the program, 
In summary, the 1959 estimate is for the following activities: 
A. Ship replacement program pode eter aeeries 3 oe 3152, 000, 000 
B. Acquisition of replaced ships__....._____. : oon eed Se 20, 000, 000 
C. Research and development_____...________~- oe 5, 000, 000 
DD. Administrative and warehouse expenses________ ihe aiden aie 3, 000, 000 


Total__. 2 : 160, 000, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION 
1. Ship replacement program, $132,000,000 

Funds currently available for the ship replacement program will be entirely 
committed during fiscal year 1958 fur construction of 15 new vessels. These 
contracts represent, primarily, the realization of more than 2 years of concen- 
trated effort to effectuate a long-range ship replacement program. This program, 
undertaken as a result of cemprehensive studies by the Department and with 
complete accord of Congress, is gaining impetus and will reach its goal of 20 ships 
a year in 1960. 

The funds requested in 1959 are for construction-differential subsidy and na- 
tional defense features on 18 new ships for subsidized operators. Included in 
this total is a large passenger ship for the trans-Pacific service of the American 
President Lines, Ltd., and 17 cargo ships for subsidized operators having con- 
tractual obligations for replacement. 

There are presently under consideration applications from nonsubsidized oper- 
ators for construction-differential subsidy and national defense features on 
construction of bulk cargo vessels. No funds have been specifically requested for 
these applicants. However, it is our express intention to afford these applicants 
the same consideration as given to subsidized operators, and any funds made 
available through delay on the part of subsidized operators in meeting contract 
schedules may be used to grant subsidy aid to nonsubsidized operators. 

The ships and companies included in this request are as follows: 





Number Amount 
| of ships (in millions) 
American Mail Line, Ltd 4 $23.3 
American Presiden 1 ‘a 1 | 34.0 
Lykes Bros, Steamship Co., li 4 | 21.7 
Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc 4 21.7 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc 3 17.1 
Pacific Far East Line, Inc 2 14.2 
Total 2 ws 18 32. 0 


American Mail Line, Ltd., is obligated to contract for four new ships by July 
1, 1958. A formal application has been submitted for construction-differential 
subsidy and trade-in allowances. The proposed new ships are of the Seafarer 
class. 

American President Lines, Ltd., has a long-range replacement program in- 
corporated in its new operating-differential subsidy agreement requiring con- 
tracting for the construction of one passenger vessel in fiscal year 1958. Because 
of budgetary ceilings, provision for this ship was deleted from the 1958 Presi- 
dent’s budget by amendment. American President Lines has advised the Ad- 
ministration of its intention to continue planning construction of the ship, and 
requested that funds be made available to award a contract in fiscal 1958. Our 
current funds will not permit this construction. As stated in the House com- 
mittee report on the 1958 appropriation, the passenger vessel for American 
President Lines, although deleted from the budget by amendment, must be con- 
sidered in the near future if we are to maintain a proper status in passenger 
service in the Far East area. 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., is obligated under terms of its long-range 
replacement program to contract for construction of four new cargo vessels in 
fiscal year 1959. The replacement program of this company provides for con- 
struction of 53 new vessels. A contract for 5 vessels is scheduled in 1958, these 
4 in 1959, and the balance distributed over the next 10 years with provision 
for contracts in each of the 10 years. 

Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc., entered into a new operating subsidy agree- 
ment in September 1957 providing for replacement of its entire fleet of 14 
vessels by 1967; under this agreement, Mississippi is obligated to contract for 
construction of 4 cargo vessels in 1959. 

Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., is obligated under its operating-differential 
subsidy agreement to contract for construction of a total of 7 new vessels by 
fiscal year 1959: the operator made formal application for aid in constructing 
the 4 ships in fiscal year 1958; funds are therefore requested for the remaining 
83 ships in 19459. The new ships are of a modified Bland design. 
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Pacific Far East Line, Inc., is obligated under terms of its operating-differ- 
ential subsidy agreement to contract for construction of 2 new cargo vessels in 


fiscal year 1959. The company has requested authority to contract for this 
construction on or before January 1, 1959. 

In addition to the above replacements, American Export Lines, Inc., and 
Grace Line, Inc., have contractual obligations to enter into construction con- 
tracts in fiscal year 1959 for replacement of a total of 14 vessels in accordance 
with terms of existing operating subsidy agreements. Exclusion of these com- 
panies from the budget request for 1959 does not preclude the possibility that 
negotiations will proceed at a faster rate than anticipated, in which event avail- 
able funds will be on a “first-come, first-serve” basis and substitutions will be 
made as circumstances warrant. 


American Export Lines, Inc., is contracting for 4 replacements in 1958: in 
addition, it has 2 ships becoming 18 years old in 1958 and 2 more in 1959 which 
require construction contracts for replacement in 1959 under provisions of its 
operating subsidy agreement. 

Grace Line, Inc., has a long-range replacement program in its new operating 
subsidy agreement. Under this plan, 10 new ships are to be constructed for 
delivery in calendar year 1960. Grace recently advised that preliminary de- 
signs are being prepared for larger and faster ships and intend to replace 13 
old ships with 7 new ships. 

Mr. Preston. This is an increase in the amount of $157 million. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the committee’s 
attention that it is $160 million. Last year we received a $3 million 
appropriation. The total request is $160 million. 

Mr. Preston. Very well. 

You covered much of this in your opening sté itement. 

Mr. Morse. In a general way, yes, sir. 


SHIP REPLACEMEN' 


Mr. Preston. We are always wondering about the question of ships 
which have been rec coditinnad. I would like to ask you how many 
ships approaching the 20-year age have been « »ompletely reconditioned 
since construction. Have you et hant ships in that category which 
have been reconditioned to extend their useful life ? 

Mr. Morse. After the war a number of ships were converted back 
from wartime use to peacetime use, cargo ships as well as passenger 
ships. The Steamship America is a prime example of one of the 
ships which had a major reconversion job : after the war. Most of the 
passenger ships had a substantial conversion job postwar. 

Mr. Preston. Of the 38 ships we are speaking about here today, 
mentioned in your general statement, would any have been recondi- 
tioned in recent years to the extent that their usefulness would have 
been a over and beyond the normal 20-year period / 

Mr. Morse. No, with the exception of the Steamship . lmerica, 

Mr. aieins, We discussed that last year in the hearings. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

This question of whether ships should be replaced at 20 years or 25 
years of age is a matter which was mentioned in the President’s mes- 
sage accompanying the budget. That is a matter which has been 
under thorough study at Maritime. The studies are not ¢ completed 
yet, but from our preliminary survey it looks to us as though the 
present law which requires 20 years is sound; in other site, in the 
absence of unusual circumstances they should be replaced about every 
20 years, in part because of obsolescence, in part because faster speeds 
are being reached by new ships, and in part because of improved cargo- 
handling facilities. 
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Also, in the long-range contracts which we have been signing up 
for the replacement program, these ships average out at about 22 years 
of age. If the new ships are put in at the time they are obligated to 
be put into operation, the old ships will have an average age of about 

2 years, a fraction over 22 years. We think the program we have 
wobeed up here is advantageous not only to the Government but also 
to the operator. 


TWENTY-YEAR OPERATING-SUBSIDY CONTRACTS 


Mr. Tomas. How is it advantageous to the Government? It 
appears to me that it is the biggest giveaway program this Govern- 
ment has ever initiated, a 20-year program. ‘The Government is tied. 
If the operator goes broke, what can you do? The Government is 
tied. He getsa free ride. Has not the policy been 10 years? Is that 
not long enough ? ’ 

Mr. Morse. Let me take it in two steps, please. The benefit to the 
(yovernment- 

Mr. THOMAS. “What benefit is there to the Government? Who is 
getting the benefit ? 

Mr. Morse. If you believe a merchant marine is needed for na- 
tional-defense interests, you must have a fleet. 

Mr. Tuomas. We built the ships during the war with taxpayers’ 
money, and we are building them now. These people are not build- 
ing any ships. They never have built any. 

Mr. Morsr. They are paying 55 percent of the cost out of company 
earnings. 

Mr. Tuomas. With taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Morse. What do you mean, taxpayers’ money, Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Tuomas. Subsidy. 

Mr. Morse. No. The Government pays approximately 45-percent 
subsidy, and approximately 55 percent is paid by the operator. 

Mr. Suexiey. For the construction of new ships. 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. They are operating on an operating-differential sub- 
sidy, so when they are through they get a free ride. I cannot see that 
the taxpayer is getting anything. ‘You are obligating the Govern- 
ment for a debt here for 20 years. What has been the policy in the 
past’ ‘Ten years. 

Mr. Morsr. On the 20-year contract, yes; all subsidy contracts up 
until about 1950 were on a 10-year basis. 

Mr. Tomas. Why go to a 20-year basis? 

Mr. Morse. In 1954 or 1955, a hearing was held before the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee on the question of the duration of the 
contract term. The Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee issued 
a report recommending that all contracts be issued on a 20-year term. 
We have signed 8 long-term contracts, each of which is 20-year term. 
| reported to this committee, I am sure, last year, also, that we were in 
process of signing long-term contracts. 

Mr. Suetiey. You are now speaking of your operating-subsidy 
contracts ? 

Mr. Morse. Operating subsidy contracts, which in each instance has 
a long-range replacement program for the entire fleet of each 
operator. 
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Mr. THomas. You did not get any ships in a 10-year program? Is 
that what you are saying now? You had to go to a 20-year program 
to get some ships? 

Mr. Morse. It is a fact that no ships were built under the 10-year 
program, but not for the reason you are suggesting, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. What benefit did the taxpayers get out of it? 

Mr. Morse. All of the benefits that were contemplated by the 1936 
act. 

Mr. Tromas. The operators got them for 15 cents on the dollar. 
The taxpayers built the ships during the war. You sold it to them 
fo 15 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. Morse. Also, it is true that the return to the Government on 
war-surplus disposal of ships was higher than the return to the Gov- 
ernment from any other war-surplus property. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a pretty bad record, at that, though. Why 
the 10-year program? They did not build any ships at all, and the 
ships which they oper: ead the Government built and sold to them at 
about 15 cents on the dollar. Now you turn around and up it to 20 
years. 

Mr. Morse. I think your criticism is valid for the contracts in the 
first 10-year group, but I think your criticism is not valid for the 
20-year contracts, sir, where we do have a new construction program. 

Mr. Tuomas. I doubt either one of us can be converted to the other 
point of view. 

Mr. Morse. I thinks we iaighi, if we had an opportunity for a good 
heart-to-heart talk. 


OBLIGATION OF CURRENT FUNDS 


Mr. Preston. You have contracted, according to your testimony, 
all the funds which you have on hand. All of it is committed as of 
this time. 

Mr. Morse. No; $26 million is not, in fact, committed, but we have 
it earmarked for 4 or 5 programs: the building of a bulk carrier; the 
conversion of the T—5 tanker, which is now under construction, from 
a conventional steam plant to a boiling-water reactor; the conversion 
of 4 Mariners for American President Lines, 1 for Pacific Far East 
Lines; additional passenger space on the Independence and Constitu- 
tion; the conversion of 2 Grace Line cargo ships to container-type 
ships 

Mr. Preston. When do you expect contracts to be let on these ships 
you are speaking of now? 

Mr. Morse. The remaining $26 million ? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. Between now and the end of this calendar year. 

Mr. Preston. Are they in such firm state that there is no doubt 
in your mind about the final execution of the contracts ? 

Mr. Morse. The only one I doubt will be definitely finalized is the 
1 bulk ship, for which we have about $7.5 million tentatively com- 
mitted. If we do not commit that $7.5 million for that ship, then 
we would propose to use that money for the building of some of these 
additional ships which are in excess of the amount we are requesting 
in fiscal 1959. 
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Mr. Preston. We just want to know what you are doing. We do 
not want money lying around unused. We would like you to give 


this committee a report January 1 of what happened to that $26 
million. 


Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Morse, is there any doubt in your mind about 
the need for the sums requested in this budget for the fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. Morssg. Absolutely none. 

Mr. Preston. Will you be in position during 1959 to execute con- 
tracts for all of this money 4 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, the bidding plans and 
specifications for the four Lykes ships, for the E sper ships, and for 
the cam McCormack ships, will be executed between now and 
July 1. We will be in position to obligute the Fads very promptly 
after the first of the fiseal year. 

Mr. Preston. During 1958, have you asrreed to extend any contracts 
by virtue of Coast Guard waivers on 20-year-old ships or waiver of 
the provisions of your subsidy contracts ? 

Mr. Morse. On one of the Moore-McCormack passenger ships, the 
Arg ntina, we have granted additional time fot operating subsidy 
pending the putting into service of the new replacement vessel, which 
will be during this calendar year. 

In addition, the two Grace passenger ships are operating beyond 20 
years of age pending also, the putting into service this calendar year 
of their replacements. 

Mr. Suetiey. Will the chairman yield at that point? 

In other words, the re pl: icement vessels are under construction now 
and will be in service. This was done simply to fill the gap and con- 
tinue the service until the new vessels go into service. 

Mr. Morse. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueiiey. Is that what you would call standard procedure ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. We have done that for a number of years on the 
four passenger ships of Grace and Moore-McCormack. We have con- 
tinued the payment of subsidy on those ships pending the building 
and delivery of their replacements. We would have to do so in the 
future so there would not be a hiatus in the operation. 

Mr. Preston. What is the general economic outlook for shipping at 
this time? Is it considered to be good, fair, excellent ? 

Mr. Morsr. Today passenger operations are holding up well. Cargo 
for the liners is fair. The tramp trade is very poor. The tanker trade 
Is ver Vv poor. 

Mr. Preston. Did too many tankers go in operation as a result of 
the Suez situation ¢ 

Mr. Morse. No, there were no more in operation as a result of the 
Suez situation—a few more. But the situation today is primarily 
the result of a depressed condition worldwide for petroleum prod- 
ucts, and also bulk cargo. That is the reason for the depressed con- 
dition in the tramp charter trade. 
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POREIGN-AID CARGO 


Mr. Suetiey. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman ? 

Under the 50-50 us t, as I understand it, you people have no say, 
GSA has the say, in the shipping arrangements with the various de- 
partments. 

Mr. Morse. We are not the ones who make the fixtures for the ships 
or cargoes. We have a say only to the extent our interest exists. We 
recommend to the interested agencies that they should, under the law, 
utilize certain types of ships or privately owned ships as distinguished 
from chartered ships, or dry cargo ships as distinguished from using 
tankers for the carrying of bulk dry cargo. We do not have direct 
control of it. 

Mr. SHetitey. You do not have control, but do you have surveil- 
lance at all? Dothey check with you? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; the working group of GSA, Agriculture, ICA, 
and ourselves discuss these problems. 

Mr. Suetiey. I would like to get in the record who is in this group 
from your department. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Ben Guill is one who sits in it. He is here today. 

Mr. Suetiey. A number of complaints have come to my desk from 
American operators that GSA is boxing them out and that all sorts 
of subterfuges and sharp-angle shading i is being engaged in to give 
the Koreans and others the right to contract with foreign tramp « op- 
erators, Panamanians, or others, where we have ships available which 
can handle the lift, in 3 cases I know of at $2.50 a ton less than the 
price for which it went. GSA still insisted that it go in foreign 
ships. 

I cannot get an adequate explanation from GSA, so I thought the 
proper people who should know something about it would be here 
today. 

Mr. Guu... First of all, Mr. Chairman, this word “surveillance” 
has a pretty wide meaning. We have absolutely no control over what 
the various agencies give the tramp vessels, the liner vessels, or the 
tankers. The complaint comes about GSA because they say they in- 
terpret the act that we get at least 50 percent on liner vessels, which 
means 50 percent of a given portion. If they give 100,000 tons to 
American liners, they give 100,000 tons to foreign liners. If they 
give 100,000 tons to American tramps, they give 100,000 tons to for- 
elgn tramps. 

That is the GSA situation. That is the reason the liner people are 
complaining about this movement. While they offer it at a cheaper 
price, GSA says they are complying absolutely with the law in keep- 
ing the proportion 50-50 on liners, tankers, and tramps. 

Mr. Suettey. I do not think they are complying. The law says 
at least 50 percent shall go and I'll repeat ‘ ‘at least.’ 

Mr. Guin. Time after time that point has been raised. The law 
says at least 50 percent, but our agencies are being driven to the 
wall. The Maritime Administration lost money on charters. Agri- 
culture is screaming its head off about needing ships to haul surplus 
commodities. 

Mr. Suetiry. Do you think a change in the law which would put 
the determination in the hands of those who know something about 
maritime transportation would be beneficial ? 
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Mr. Guitx. I personally think it would be most im pte to put 
it in Maritime; that Agriculture and ICA and GSA can come to 
Mar itime and ask for oral arguments, oral hearings, andl go on record 
saying, “If we do not have this stuff, we cannot move the commod- 
ities. We are paying completely out of proportion for freight.” 

Mr. SHetiey. That is exactly what I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Preston. Have you brought this to the attention of the House 
Merchant Marine Committee ? 

Mr. Guitu. No, sir. I have talked with Mr. Bonner and Mr. 
Drewry. We have not discussed it with the committee. 

Mr. Suetiey. Mr. Bonner, Mr. Drewry, Mr. Tollefson and I sat 
down about a week ago, Mr. Chairman, and went through this before 
the Easter recess, 10 or 12 days ago. Mr. Bonner is going to hold a full- 
dress hearing on this matter in the next couple of weeks, I assure you. 

Mr. Preston. I wonder if it would be possible for us to write some 
limitation on the use of funds in the revolving fund for this purpose 
unless certain conditions are met. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I thought it was quite beneficial last 
year when Mr. Bonner, Mr. Tollefson, and Mr. Allen appeared and 
consulted with us before we marked up our bill. I think that is good 
procedure for our subcommittee to follow. If we did that again this 
year, J think it would be beneficial. 

Mr. Gui. The Maritime almost insisted that these private opera- 
tors, subsidized operators, charter some of these vessels. We said, 
“You have a duty to Agriculture to get rid of these commodities at a 
reasonable freight rate.” Mr. Chairman, the Maritime Administra- 
tion lost some $7 million. It did not guarantee the operators a dime 
profit. I doubt if 1 out of the 10, on the average, made a penny on 
those chartered vessels. Some of them have lost away up in the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. It is not a good situation. 


ACQUISITION OF VESSELS 


Mr. Preston. If your plans materialize, you will need the full $2¢ 
million to acquire the ships to be traded in, Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. We have no doubt at all that the plans will 
materialize. 

Mr. Preston. That is on the basis of $1,250,000 per ship, 16 ships. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Preston. On the question of research and development, we 
noted in your general statement a number of things on which you are 
conducting research studies. One that I am interested in is the matter 
of cargo hi indling, bulk-type containers, and so forth. Knowing the 
experience that one American shipping company had abroad with the 
roll-on, roll-off, where the local stevedores and longshoremen would 
not handle the cargo and the company had to return the cargo to 
the States and surrender it back to the shipper, have we any assurance 
that. we shall be able to use these devices once they are developed 
through this research program ? 
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Mr. Morse. No assurance, but I think it will be acepted by labor. 
It is accepted by longshore labor stateside. For example, the Alaska 
Steam is one of the good examples. They have a containerized opera- 
tion. They use three types of containers. One is a sort of collapsible 
crate. Another is a metal box about 4 by 6 by 6 feet. The third is the 
lift-on lift-off of trailer bodies. The American longshoremen load 
and discharge that type of container in the Pacific Northw est, and 
they do so at the other end of their operation, which is in Alaska. I 
think it is a matter of eductaion. It will be adopted. 

Seatrain has operated a roll-on roll-off operation for years. These 
things will be worked out and adjusted. 

Mr. Preston. Where you have responsible governments, I am sure 
you will have adjustments. But in some of the Latin American 
areas, the West Indies, where there are governments of questionable 
stability, it is doubtful that they will be accepted in the foreseeable 
future. 

Mr. Morse. I think that is the exception, Mr. Preston. 

Trans-Pacific, for example, the Pacific Far East Line is using con- 
tainers already to the Far East to a degree. The utilization of 
containers of one sort or another is bound to increase. It is the 
only way to beat the handling costs. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. Are there any significant changes in your adminis- 
trative situation, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Fisurr. Are you referring, Mr. Preston, to ship construction ? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Fisner. No. 

Mr. Preston. Or utilization of warehouses ? 

Mr. Fisuer. No,sir. There are no significant changes. 

Mr. Preston. Is there any question on ship construction? Mr. 
Thomas? 

VALUE OF TRADE-IN VESSELS 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, is there anything in the record deal- 
ing with the value of the trade-ins there ? 

Mr. Preston. $1,250,000. 

Mr. Tromas. I mean per vessel, whether they originally came out 
of the reserve fleet and, if so, what they paid for them, and so forth. 

Mr. Preston. No, there is nothing in the record on that. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many headaches have you generated over this 
trade-in? Do you get any advisory help from the General Account- 
ing Office in establishing the values here ? 

Mr. Morsr. We have taken several steps. One is to obtain the 
concurrence of GAO. The statute says that in determining the 
trade-in value we must take three factors into consideration— foreign 
and domestic market value, book value, and scrap value—and arrive 
at a fair and reasonable price, taking all factors into consideration. 

Mr. Tuomas. For instance, a ship « came out of the laid-up fleet and 
the operator bought it 10 years ago and paid about $1,500 for it. We 
have experienced inflation, and ship has gone up in value because the 
dollar has been depreciated downward. The world market has gone 
up. When you trade that ship in, what value do you give him ? 

Mr. Morse. I cannot give you an exact amount, but for ships which 
were sold to operators 10 years ago for between $1 million and $1.5 
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million, we have been paying roughly $1,100,000 to $1,250,000 on a 
trade-in basis. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, they used the ship for 10 years for 
free, then. 

Mr. Morse. If you want to put it on that basis; yes, sir. We have 
checked out with GAO. T hey do not say it is lawful ‘for you to pay 
this or it is unlawful for you to pay a given amount. All they will 

say is that the law says you may take into consideration these factors 
and if you consider the fair trade-in value of these vessels at the for- 
eign market value and you find the foreign market value to be so-and- 
so, you are permitted to pay that price. Actually, we have been pay- 
ing 90 percent of the foreign market value. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are you going to do with that ship when it is 
traded in ? 

Mr. Morse. Put it in the laid-up fleet to upgrade the laid-up fleet 
and dispose of the older, less valuable Libertys. 

Mr. Tuomas. They are all the same age, are they not? You will 
just be adding to the laid-up fleet some more of the same. 

Mr. Morse. We will be putting in the laid-up fleet 15- and 16-knot 
vessels and disposing of 10-knot vessels. 

Mr. THomas. What are you taking in as trade-ins, the 10-knot or 
16-knot vessels ? 

Mr. Morse. We take in only C~2’s or better vessels. We are not 
taking in any of the slow Libertys. We have had some 15-knot 
vessels. 

Mr. Tromas. Your formula permits you to give these ship opera- 
tors virtually a 10-year profit on the trade-in ship on the basis of the 
world market value or foreign market value? 

Mr. Morse. That is one of the factors that the law says we are to 
take into consideration. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is not the domestic market value, is it? 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. It is in excess of the domestic mar- 
ket value. The law says we are to take into consideration both the 
foreign and the domestic market value in arriving at a fair price. 

Mr. Tuomas. They cannot lose, can they? They buy a ship and 
pay 15 or 20 cents on the dollar for it and use it for 10 years, and then 
turn around and trade it in for as much if not more than they paid 
for it, and then we make up the difference, 

Mr. Morse. That will depend entirely on the market value. If the 
market value depreciates, they will get less or more than they paid 
for it, just as any foreign operator will get for a ship purchased under 
the same conditions and at the same price. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are going to put it in the fleet. It will not have 
any market value at all 6 months after you get it in the fleet. It is the 
world market value. It is not the market value here at home. In truth 
and in fact, is there any market value for it, world or domestic? 

Mr. Morse. Certainly. 

Mr. Tuomas. At what price? 

Mr. Morse. At least as much as we are paying in trade-in, more than 
what we are paying in trade-in on the world market. 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you arrive at the world market? Do you sell 
it on credit, as we did to the Chinese and some other people? 

Mr. Morse. Cash sales are what we use. 
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Mr. THomas. These are cash? Does the statute require a cash sale 
in determining the market value? 

Mr. Morsr. No. The statute does not specify that it must be a 
cash sale, but we utilize cash sales as determining what is the market 
value. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you selling any ships now to foreigners? 

Mr. Morse. None; no, sir. There are ships of this exact nature 
or substantially this exact nature which are traded in the world market. 

Mr. TuHomas. That we have heretofore sold ? 

Mr. Morse. Some of them. 

Mr. SHeiiey. What are they bringing as against a ship which you 
trade in fora million and a quarter? 

Mr. Morss. They would sell for 10 percent in excess of what we 
are paying for trade-ins. 

Mr. THomas. No further questions. 


LANGUAGE TO COVER COST OF CONSTRUCTION DIFFERENTIAL AND 
NATIONAL DEFENSE FEATURES 


Mr. Preston. Why isthe new language on page 58 under the heading 
“Ship ¢ ei ruction” included, Mr. Nielson ? 

Mr. Niecson. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Fisher of Maritime would 
like to explain that language. 

Mr. Fisuer. This new langu: age identified on page ! 58 i is essentially 
the same language that was submitted in past years to cover the cost 
of construction differential and national- defense features. It is not 
new language in that sense. It is new here because last year, if you 
recall, the C ongress approved $3 million, none of which was for these 
purposes. So the language in last year’s bill was shortened sub- 
stantially. 

We are merely restoring here the same language we have had in 
past years when the same items were covered. 

Mr. Preston. It has no new meaning or intent ? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, sir. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


‘Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, what did you earmark for research 
and development? Was it $3 million or $5 million? 

Mr. Fisner. $1,750,000 for research and development last year. 

Mr. Tuom. AS. Give us a breakdown on the expenditures as of Janu- 
ary 1of that $3 million. 

Mr. Fisner. As of January 1? 

Mr. Tuomas. Some recent date. You want $2,300,000 this year 
ather than $1,700,000. 

Mr. Fisner. We want $5 million this year. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much did you have allocated J: anuary 1? You 
are asking for $5 million this year? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why the increase? In the first place, what is your 
breakdown on the first 6 months of the fiscal year, the budget year ? e 

Mr. Fisuer. I do not have immediately available here. | Mr. Thomas, 
the actual obligations for the first 6 months. May I submit that for 
the record ? 
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I can tell you the type of project now. If you want specific amounts, 
I shall have to supply it for the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. Do you contemplate an unexpended balance 
at the end of the fiscal year out of your research and development 
funds? 

Mr. Fisuer. We will have all of our research and development funds 
committed. Some of it will not be expended. 

Mr. Tromas. Are these 1-year funds no-year funds, for research ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. All of the funds apropriated under research and de- 
velopment are no-year funds. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much will you have uncommitted at the end of 
the year out of the $1,700,000 4 

Mr. Fisuer. It will all be committed by the end of this year. 

Mr. Sueniey. Will the gentleman yield? It might be helpful if 
at this time we let him read off the projects for which they have made 
commitments, and then supply the figures alongside those. 

Mr. Tuomas. Read what you have, and then supply the rest of it. 

Mr. Fisuer. We have undertaken studies of the usual items. We 


~ have had model basin testing. We have had cargo-handling research 


for which we contribute $90,000 a year to the Maritime Cargo Trans- 
portation Council. We have had ship-structure research in the amount 
of $100,000. 

Mr. Trromas. You have been carrying that item from time imme- 
morial, $100,000 every year, have you not? 

Mr. Fisuerx. That is an annual contribution to the joint committee 
of Navy, Coast Guard, and Maritime. 

We had a study made of potential requirements in terms of total 
cargo and types of ships required on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who is the contractor for that project? 

Mr. Fisuer. H. C. Downer, of Cleveland. 

Mr. Tromas. How much? 

Mr. Fisner. $21,000. 

Mr. Tomas. Give us a breakdown for the record, too, of your 
expenditure of your 1959 funds, $5 million. That is quite an industry. 
You will have so much money in that account you will be using it for 
construction pretty soon, will you not? 

Mr. Fisuer. The budget document sets up the items totaling $5 
million, but we will give you the detail. 

Mr. Tromas. No further questions. 

Mr. Fisuer. Most of the ine ‘rease mn 1959, Mr. Thomas, is for nuclear 

research ; $3,400,000 of the $5 million is for that purpose. 

Mr. THomas. You are a little late with that. You already have the 
keel Jaid and the ship under construction, have you not? 

Mr. Fisner. Only the beginning. 

Mr. Tuomas. You should have spent that money 5 years ago. That 
is $3 million we can save, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Morse. No. We expect to get some substantial improvement 
in the next go around. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Research and development, 1958 appropriation 


Obligations, 








| Planned July 1, 1957 

program through Mar. 
31, 1958 
Cargo handling research ‘ ‘ sas rt $90, 000 $90, 000 
Special studies. ____ Poni aecebegea ee 84, 300 49, 158 
IND OND on So Sind oc ecnemennadeosnsabuscsncacenaaitnsated 100, 000 100, 000 
Model basin testing i Baas a 50, 000 40, 000 
Component development.. b. Aochkebaoas SI FOO Be dak cchidescs 
Ship design.._....-- : : si td od eS et 50, 000 26, 000 
Nuclear research... - Ae cide ben aig ainaataae eau 1, 110, 000 394, 225 
a nn ee, Pravin dln dase eae 1, 750, 000 699, 383 
Research and development, 1959 estimates 
Lépetts convertion: (tbew bow) 222 cw le ei eek $450, 000 
Component development and special studies_.._.....__.._-_-....---.-- 1, 150, 000 
TEE I snr sae Se atic ciigieniemmaeomarense 50, 000 
Cr eee reeea ren se 90, 000 
Se OETePE PORORTOR gone ee acetone 100, 000 
Denn TRC a lh seers tina seacociacsiemeacmesal 150, 000 
I ccs sch icncnnich sa cad eaeenes eek cgrataeeeaielaaall 150, 000 
Be RLS * ED BS Ee SE RE EE 155, 000 
wore eerminal GCovelonmient oe le et 150, 000 
Cereal: cont StuGies....o. eid SL ces binetae 3. 125, 000 
ER ON ii crete isis tasibbtnits seaman oii matles 5, 000 
CRE ae ATCT CITC ni csesenretesinan decedent 75, 000 
gr Teen eee cit een eeietbiconaees 50, 000 
TrOUCONVORTIONg: MAtORINIG 3 i oo es 50, 000 
Neenr woneach and developmettic. ~<a eS Eke 3, 400, 000 
eprneen RIOT nn et aar es eo eee 1, 900, 000 
a ga | OE ee ee ee a 450, 000 
ener CINCO ie oe icles as cede } ciate aeeiebees 50, 000 
I te 1, 000, 000 
OI i ee ee ee ee ee Ae ee 5, 000, 000 
OPERATING- DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 
Object classification 


| 
1957 actual 





1958 estimate 








1959 estimate 


$120,399, 409 | $120, 000, 000 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.................--..- | $108, 292, 27 
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Program and financing 





| 
1957 actual as 1959 estimate 





' 
Program by activities: Payment of subsidies (total obliga- | 


New obligational authority -...............-..--- saute _ 124, 000, ( 000 


th tarp wags ciccdatlib cect viene equscelots ‘ onitilies aincinantecana Ms ae ls 20, 392,409 | $120,000, 000 
Financing: ial-ad 
Unobligated balance brought forward.....................| —4, 684, 683 392, 409 | 
Unobligated balance carried forward_..................-.- 20, 302, 409 |- 
| 100, 000, 000 . "120, 000, 000 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation sibs cate vitciies ese nsec oe aimitaassedhicaae 124,000,000 | 35,000,000 5 120, 000, 000 
he a acip ets mona ncets paiciasicdae es nase niecocia a asaiiciatass tails 65, 000, 000 |_- Y - 





Mr. Preston. The next item is “Operating-differential Subsidies,” 
found on page 62 of the committee print and page 770 of the justifi- 
vations. 


MAXIMUM CONTRACTUAL REQUIREMENTS AND ESTIMATED VOYAGES, 
1957-59 


We will insert at this point in the record page 778 of the justifi- 
cations. 
(The page referred to follows:) 
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REASONS FOR INCREASE 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Morse, what is the reason for the increase in this 
item ? 


Mr. Morse. The increase in amount? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. Primarily because we had a $20 million, in round figures, 
carryover from fiscal 1957, and the $100 million appropriated i in 1958 
permitted us to pay out approximately $120 million, which is in fact 
expended or will be expended in fiscal 1958. We expect to expend 
$120 million in 1959. 

Mr. Preston. This is your best estimate of what you will need for 
the fiscal year ? 

Mr. Morse. We will need all of this amount. 


BACKLOG PAYMENTS 


Mr. Preston. How much of it goes back beyond 1954 to catch up 
your old per mente ? 

Mr. Morse. $25 million to pick up backlog payments, which will be 
for fiscal years 1953 through fiscal 1956. For 1957, 1958, and 1959 
will be what we call current obligations. 


MONITORING OF COST FACTORS INVOLVED IN SUBSIDY PAYMENTS 


Mr. Preston. I wonder how closely the Maritime Administration 
monitors cost factors involved in these subsidy payments ? 

Mr. Morse. We do it very closely. I would like to have Mr. Nichols 
speak to that. He is our comptroller and was at one time our budget 
officer, so you gentlemen may remember him. 

Mr. Nicnors. Actually the subsidy payments are made, as you 
know, based on ‘subsidy rates on the five items of expense subsidized. 

Mr. Preston. Will you give those five items again ? 

Mr. Nicuots. Wages, officers and crew; subsistence, officers and 
crew; maintenance and repairs not compensated for by insurance. 
Actually, there are four subsidizable items now. In the past there was 
stores and supplies, but stores and supplies since 1956 has been removed 
from the subsidy list on the basis there is no differential at the moment 
on that item. And insurance, hull and machinery, protection and 
indemnity premiums, and protection and idemnity deductibles. 

These items are set forth in the statute. 

Mr. Preston. We know that. 

Mr. Nicuors. And those payments are made initially on the basis 
of a voucher submitted as close to the end of a calendar year quarter 
as possible. Usually we get the voucher about 2 months after a quar- 
ter has been completed, and the company requests a 75-percent pay- 
ment of the net amount due them at that point. In other words, we 
have a subsidy payment which represents the subsidizible expense 
multiplied by the subsidy rate, and an estimated sa of recapture 
is deducted and a net amount remaining. We pay 75 percent at that 
particular point and the audit made at that dni is based on the 
capital employed. The capital employed is on the basis of regula- 
tions established by the Administrator, and the law permits a return 
of 10 percent on capital employed, which is an amount of money con- 
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siderably less than the net worth of a company. The payment is 
made without audit at that particular point. The companies use in 
filing the last subsidy rates that have been spprere’ by the Board 
officially. If the last year they have approved is 1955, they file on 
this estimated basis using the 1955 rate until the Board has established 
the 1956 rate. If the rate is greater than finally established, there 
is an adjustment made for that particular year, or if it is less, an 
adjustment 1 is made in the next accounting. 

The next step is a voucher for an additional 15 percent on a 90- 
percent basis, which is subject to audit and is made 15 to 18 months 
after the close of a year to permit the companies to get all their voy- 
age expenses in, as it is calculated on the basis of voyage terminations. 
At that time they must have all their costs in and a calculation is 
then made. That calculation is submitted on a voucher. 

We have auditors in various districts—there are three districts— 
and they are constantly checking all items of that type. They make 
these audits on a selective test basis. They cannot check every item, 
but they use the best effective test they can and they are constantly 
using a selective test basis for checking. 

They check first of all to determine that the company did incur the 
cost, and to determine that the cost is in accordance with items ap- 
proved by the Administration. They check it against the satheity 
contract and also check it against the rate. They check to determine 
that there has been a rate established and that the company has used 
a proper rate. 

A review is then made to be sure the capital employed has not been 
subject to adjustment in the meantime and to determine whether the 
recapture position of the company has improved or become lessened. 
Then the final determination is made and the 15 percent payment 
is made upon certification by the company as well as by the auditors 
in the field. 

Directly after that the companies then submit their final account- 
ings, which is the annual accounting, which sets forth the amount 
of reserve fund deposits which they are required to make in the 
special reserve fund of excess profits, the earnings of the company, 
and at that time that accounting—which is prepared by a certified 
public accountant in all cases—is examined by the Maritime Admin- 
istration auditors to determine that all of the factors finalized have 
been in complete agreement with the Maritime Administration, and 
the Maritime Administration then pays the final 10 percent, after 
deducting a recapture. 

The 10-ye recapture period is cumulative, terminating in many 
instances at the same time as the contract, many of which previously 
were on 2 10-year basis. Recapture is on the basis that the Govern- 
ment is entitled to recapture any earnings the company has made 
in excess of 10 percent of the capital necessarily employed. 

Mr. Froop. At what point do your records show you have the 
greatest trouble with that whole procedure, at what point in that 
process ¢ 

Mr. Nicrots. I would say the process is working very well at the 
moment. The reason we have had a backlog on the payments is due 
to the fact that the subsidy rates originally ‘determined by the Mari- 
time Commission were opposed by ‘the General Accounting Office, 
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which required the Maritime Board at that time to recalculate and 
reestablish the subsidy rates. That brought the final payments to a 
standstill. Consequently, for the period from 1947 until 1953 very 
few final subsidy rates had been recalculated and redetermined by 
the Board. By 1953 a great majority had been established, and by 
1955 the Board had established subsidy rates for all the subsidized 
items of expense. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much did that cost the taxpayers extra when 
it was finalized? They went up, did they not? I do not remember 
it ever going down. Itis up every year, isit not? 

Mr. Nicuors. My recollection is that one of the complaints of the 
General Accounting Office was that the rates were not properly cal- 
culated and could not have been considered calculated within the in- 
tent of the act. It was not so much the amount but the General Ac- 
counting Office said they had not followed the act. 

Mr. Froop. That was determined in 1955? 

Mr. Nicnwors. In 1955 all rates through 1954 were established, final- 
ized. Then the companies were in a position to start submitting their 
final accountings going back to 1947. Consequently, for the past 2 
vears we have been engaged in the examination of these accountings, 

andling appeals—— 

Mr. Fioop. But we have the yardstick now ? 

Mr. Nicnotrs. We certainly have the yardstick and we are effecting 
the final payments and on the majority we have completed payments 
through 1953, some through 1954, and by the end of fiscal year 1959 
we expect to be through 1954 on all operators. 

Mr. Preston. Do you ever have an inspector from the Maritime 
Commission board these ships and make a sailing? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Nicwoxs. We have in the field, which are not a part of the 
auditing staff, examiners attached to each district office of the Mari- 
time Administration and their job is to check on such items as feeding 
costs—— . 

Mr. Preston. But do they board a ship and make a trip with them? 

Mr. Nicnors. I know that two examiners in the New York district, 
and I think in other districts, have boarded a ship during a trip and 
gone on a voyage and returned and checked on operating costs. They 
are not directly on my staff but I know from my experience we have 
had those inspectors make trips and they are continuously engaged in 
visiting the ships while in port and also have gone abroad to examine 
the methods of operation, the storing practices, feeding practices, 
overtime practices, and so on, at various times. 


DELAYS IN FOREIGN PORTS 


Mr. Preston. One of the big costs the shipping people encounter 
is the time in foreign ports, the difficulties they encountered in get- 
ting the ships unloaded and picking up cargo. The attitude of the 
master of a ship can either be fine or can be indifferent about that, 
and the longer that ship stays in that port, the more subsidy the 
Government has to pay. I think it is imperative we have adequate 
inspection to see that the attitude of the masters is correct and that 
they do everything within their power to deal with these tempera- 
mental longshoremen who frequently knock a whole day off when a 
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shower of rain comes up in the morning. They will come back to- 
morrow and not today. 

Mr. Rooney. Where are those longshoremen ? 

Mr. Preston. | have seen them. 

Mr. Rooney. Take a day off and lose a day’s pay because it is 
raining ¢ 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. I have lived along the Brooklyn waterfront 55 years 
and never heard of that. 

Mr. Preston. I am not speaking about New York, Mr. Rooney. 
[ prefaced my remark by saying a foreign port, and I am sure the 
gentleman understood that. I appreciate the gentleman’s sense of 
humor very much. 

Mr. Nicnors. I have sat in on several meetings when I have been 
visiting our field offices, and I know on three occasions in the very 
infrequent times I have gotten out, I have sat in on meetings with 
masters and the shoreside people, where the shoreside people have 

called on the master to go over everything that occurred on the voyage. 
They constantly are querying the master as to why the ship did not 
do as well on this particular voyage as they think it should have done, 
and they work one ship against another in order to lessen expenses 
to the greatest extent possible. I have sat through meetings of this 
type. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are still working for the Maritime Administra- 
tion, are you 4 

Mr. Nicwors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. I just wanted to be sure. 

Mr. Suetiey. I think the point the chairman raises is a situation 
that arises in many ports in South America where there seems to be 
discrimination against American ships. It arises also in some ports 
in the Far East. But that is not so much under our Government’s 
control. The only way I suppose it could be handled would be by 
State Department representation to the foreign government. 

Mr. Preston. A good example of additional cost in this program 
was brought out last year by Mr. Rooney when he sponsored an 
amendment to require the Public Health people pe give health inspec- 
tions to ships when they come into port at 6, 7, or 8 o’clock at night, 
to stop the practice of their having to he in sea overnight when they 
come in and force us to pick up the tab for the seamen on that ship 
while they are in harbor. I think you had that corrected by that 
amendment. ' 

Mr. Rooney. At this point I wonder ifthe Maritime Administra- 
tion would have some up-to-date figures on the consequences of the 
94-hour quarantine inspection. Would your Administration have 
figures in regard to this? 

Mr. Morse. I have heard of none, but I shall be pleased to check. 

( The information is as follows: ) 


24-Hour QUARANTINE INSPECTION 


There is no actual statistical data yet available as to the savings to ship 
operators resulting from the authorization for the Public Health Service to 
make quarantine inspections during off-duty hours. The following information 
is submitted as an estimate based on information received from Public Health 
Service as to the number of overtime quarantine inspections made. 
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We have been advised that during the last half of calendar year 1957 the 
Public Health Service made 4,700 overtime boardings. Assuming a minimum 
savings of 4 hours layover time per ship and a ship operating cost averaging 
approximately $100 per hour, the total savings in 6 months would be slightly 
over $1.8 million, or an annual total of approximately $3.6 million. - American 
flag cargo ships account for about 21 percent of total arrivals. 

Mr. Rooney. I have had figures for the port of New York which 
indicate a tremendous boon insofar as the companies and the people 
who work along the waterfront and on the ships are concerned, but 
I wondered if the Maritime administration had some national figures. 

Mr. Lairp. That was developed when the Public Health people 
were before another subcommittee of the full committee. Unfortu- 
nately, that operation did not get into full swing until the latter 
part of November. It was postponed for a long time due to con- 
flicting interpretations of the law. 

Mr. Rooney. I have read the testimony of your subcommittee on 
this point. 

SAFETY OF OPERATION 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, on that very same subject I am con- 
cerned about the other side of the street, with particular reference to 
the North Atlantic run where you have this fantastic pressure and 
this terrific competition of speed, turn around: get in, get out; get in, 
get out; get them over there: “get that dough in”: and you have all 
kinds of safety problems and other problems. There has been a lot 
of talk since that Italian ship went down. It started all over again. 

To what extent, if any, does the Maritime Commission interest it- 
self—you have a right to interest yourself—as far as these great, big 
North Atlantic ships like express trains going beyond the rule of 
reason? How much of this pressure are you going to permit the 
board of directors to place upon a master or upon the crew to turn 
that ship around because others are doing it in this terrific scramble 
to get these liners in and out? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Flood, you are talking about speed at sea. Every- 
body agrees lessening the time in port is desirable. The question of 
speed at sea is another question. That is primarily the function of the 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. Fioop. It is a part of the same problem. 

Mr. Morse. I think it is quite a different problem. 

Mr. Roonety. The problem to which the amendment was directed 
was primarily related to cargo ships and tankers rather than passenger 
vessels. 

Mr. Frioop. That had a different target entirely, and a good one; 
but you say speed at sea is necessary to protect the revenue of a line. 
That is like cutting off the top of a blanket and sewing it on the bot- 
tom because the blanket is too short. Do you just hope nothing 
happens, or what? 

Mr. Morse. We have no control over the operation of the ship at 
sea. That isthe function of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about the time at sea but the time in 
port and the whole operation “of the ship. You are concerned with 
that, I hope 

Mr. iene. We are concerned. The Kings Point School is one 
means of improving the caliber and efficiency of licensed officers. We 
have upgrading schools for radar. 
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Mr. Suetiey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Suetitey. What Mr. Flood is getting at, I think, is: Is the 
effort to decrease the time in port for these vast vessels being extended 
to the point of increasing the danger, the hazard‘ 

Mr. Fioop. This committee is a money subcommittee. We do not 
write law here except as a member, such as Mr. Rooney did on the 
floor. But I am not so concerned about the subsidy dollar, at this 
moment, I am not so concerned about watching that dollar to the 
last penny—and I hope you are not—that you are sacrificing the 
safety and security of the traveling public on ships that we build. 

Mr. Morse. We have no reason to believe our ships are going to sea 
in an unseaworthy condition. Our ships are the best designed and 
maintained and safest ships on the sea. 

Mr. Frioop. You say the matter of fatigue is not your problem but 
the problem of the Coast Guard ? 

Mr. Morse. The hours the men are on and the hours they 
are all covered by statute. 

‘Mr. Froop. A lot of things are covered by statute and nobody pays 
attention to the statute. What part do you have in exercising your 
jurisdiction in that problem ? 

Mr. Morse. That does not come in our jurisdiction. That is in the 
jurisdiction of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Froop. All of it? 

Mr. Morse. The matter of qualifications and condition of the 
officers. 

Mr. Suetiey. Is it not a fact all the safety factors of a ship at sea 
are under the Coast Guard, both at sea and in port? 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Mr. Suetiey. Is not this problem further solved insofar as the 
longshoremen are concerned, by Government inspectors for Work- 
men’s Compensation Division, how the cargo is handled ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes: in the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Suetiey. The big argument has been there has been too much 
time in port and the companies were not making money, and there 
have been increased efforts to speed up the turn-around time. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, but more by improved techniques and not at the 
risk of the safety of the crew or the passengers. 

Mr. Froop. We are having trouble with the buses. These leviathans 
ro charging down the highw ay because the drivers are under pressure 
to meet schedules. 

Mr. Bow. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. I put in the record yesterday when you were not here the 
story of the American merchant marine on safety. 
had 2 passenger fatalities in the last 5 years. 

Mr. Froop. In what record, this record ? 

Mr. Bow. In this record. T put it in yesterday. There have been 
2 passenger fatalities on American-flag ships in the last 5 years, which 
I think is an excellent safety record. 

Mr. Froop. Good. I hope we do not have any more. 

Mr. Suetitey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Morse 
questions ¢ 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 


are off 


. 


It shows we have 


a couple of 
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VOYAGE LIMITATION 


Mr. Sueuiey. We were talking about operating subsidies. How 
many voyages did we allow you last year? 

Mr. Morse. 2,100. 

Mr. Suetiey. Of that number, how many will you have used by 
the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Morse. 1,910 to date. 

Mr. Suettry. What are you asking for this year? 

Mr. Morse. 2,000. 

Mr. Suetiey. Of the companies that are currently subsidized—L5, 
I believe? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Suetiey. Have any of those companies applications pending 
before you for additional voyages? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, six companies. 

Mr. Sue.tiey. How many additional voyages are they asking for? 

Mr. Morse. A maximum of 165. 

Mr. Suettey. That would still leave you within the 2,100, if we 
gave you 2,100? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Suetitey. How many applications have you in your office now 
from nonsubsidized companies ? 

Mr. Morse. We have applications from 8 nonsubsidized companies 
for a total of 565 voyages. 

Mr. Suetiey. What are the companies and on what routes do they 
want to operate ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Corydon & Ohlrich, a minimum of 11 and a maximum 
of 12 voyages to operate from the Great Lakes to north Europe. 

The Isbrandtsen Co., minimum not indicated, maximum 61 voyages, 
to operate around the world and from the Great Lakes to north 
Europe. 

T. J. McCarthy Co., a mmimum of 16 and a maximum of 24 voyages 
from the Great. Lakes to north Europe. 

States Marine Corp., a minimum of 108 and a maximum of 168 
voyages to operate what we call a tricontinent service from the 
United States to north Europe and from the United States to the Far 
Fast. 

The Isthmian Lines, for a minimum of 72 and a maximum of 108 
voyages to operate around the world eastbound. 

The Matson Orient Line, a minimum of 18 and a maximum of 24 
voyages to operate from the east coast to the Far East. 

The Waterman Corp. for a minimum of 96 and a maximum of 144 
voyages to operate from gulf ports to Europe, Atlantic and gulf 
ports to the Far East, west coast ports to the Far East, and North 
Atlantic ports to north Europe. 

And Central Gulf Steamship Corp. for a minimum of 16 and a 
maximum of 24 voyages to operate from the gulf ports to the Medi- 
terranean area and India. 

Mr. Suetiey. It seems to me that I recollect in the preliminary 
presentation made by Secretary Weeks and the presentation made 
by Mr. Rothschild, the Under Secretary of Commerce, that they 
emphasized very strongly the other day that they would be very con- 
tent to have a lesser number than 2,100 set as the voyage limitation 
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figure. Is my recollection right? And does this meet with your study 
and know ledge of the situation ? 


Mr. Morse. You are asking me a difficult question, Mr. Shelley. 

Mr. Surtiey. I know it is difficult. 

Mr. Morse. The policy determination was made to request 2,000 
voyages. 

Mr. SuHettey. The policy determination ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suettey. Where was that policy determination made and by 
whom ? 

Mr. Morse. By the administration. 

Mr. Suetiey. When you say the “Administration” do you mean 
the Secretary ? 

Mr. Morstr. The Secretary of Commerce and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. SuHetiey. I guess the Secretary was being influenced by the 
weather or sputnik, one or the other in keeping with his explanation 
to this committee concerning the business. Without regard to policy, 
you have a job todo, You are the Chairman of the Maritime Board, 
and I am not going to sit here and have you tell me you are bound by 
that as a policy, nor will I stand for you being censored or limited 
in what you answer to this committee. 

What is your feeling from your experience in handling this, and 
what figure did you recommend when you presented your request to 
your own Department ? 

Mr. Morse. We requested in the neighborhood of 2,600 voyages. 

Mr. Suetitey. Were there any breakdowns, reserving some for 
companies not presently subsidized ? 

Mr. Morse. There was a breakdown substantially identical with 
the presentation which appears in our submission on page 778. 

Mr. Suetiey. Do you and those that work with you in preparing 
these figures feel that 2,000 voyages will fill the needs of the American 
merchant marine for the next year if such a limitation is written in 
this bill? 

Mr. Morse. I feel we cannot live up to the Board’s obligation under 
the 1936 act and stay within these voyages. 

Mr. Fioop. I suppose it follows Q. E. D. that the best interests of 
those already in will be best preserved by limiting the number of 
voyages and keeping the rest out 

Mr. Morse. I suppose so. 

Mr. Sueiiey. That is exactly what would happen if we limit the 
voyages to 2,000. You have no other voyages? 

Mr. Morse. We would have these 90 voyages, which is the difference 
between 1,910 and 2,000. 

Mr. Suetiey. Then we will have the same old argument about Club 
Thirteen revived about Club Fifteen. 

That is all. 


EFFECT OF LIMITATION ON GREAT LAKES SHIPPING 


Mr. Larrp. Following the line of Mr. Shelley’s questions, how does 
this limitation affect the development of the Great Lakes? 
Mr. Morse. At Board level we have established a policy that we 
would act on these pending applications as they come to the Board 
24676—58——20 
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in routine fashion and would not give precedence to any one applicant 
or any one area. If it develops that the Great Lakes area applications 
are not processed in time for this 90 differential, it would mean they 
would be frozen out. 

Mr. Larrp. Are there ships ready to serve that route? 

Mr. Morse. We have some N-3’s that could be used. They are 
uneconomical, poor quality ships. A request was made to the Board 
to approve them for subsidy a year ago and we refused to do so. In 
other words, they are small, slow, inefficient ships and in my opinion 
would not add any prestige to the American merchant marine. The 
Board felt it would be better to wait until the seaway was open when 
good ships could be operated. 

Mr. Latrp. Would this limitation have a serious effect in 1959, or 
would it have a more serious effect in 1960? 

Mr. Morss. The seaway will open in the spring of 1959, so from that 
time on we should have American-flag ships operating on the Great 
Lakes. 

Mr. Larrp. But by that time you will have allocated all these voyages 
if you are held to 2,000, if you take them on the basis of filing. 

Mr. Morse. It would not be necess: irily on the basis of filing. An 
application of States Marine has been pending before the Board the 
longest time and it will not arrive for Board determination until some 
of these others have been acted upon. It has taken longer for that 
application before the examiners. But the probabilities are there 
would be few, if any, remaining in the 2,000 to accommodate the Great 
Lakes operators. 


SHIPS ADAPTED FOR OPERATION ON ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY TRADE ROUTE 


Mr. Sueniey. Are there any American shipping companies or ship 
operators building or considering building ships especially adapted to 
operation on the St. Lawrence seaway trade route? 

Mr. Morse. None are building at the present time. Others have 
either purchased or are contemplating purchasing vessels suitable. 
C-2’s are to serve for temporary operation. Grace. Lines, as I recall, 
has bought several vessels in contemplation they would be available 
for use if they get a subsidy. 


USE OF SUBSIDIZED SHIPPING LINES FOR GOVERNMENT CARGO 


Mr. Fioop. Are you in a position to know—and if you are not I 
wish you would find out—are you satisfied that the American sub- 
sidized shipping lines are getting their fair share of all Government 
transport Sania! I sit in the Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee and I know the astronomical sums of money that the Depart- 
ment of eee have earmarked by line items in their ramified 
budget—Army, Navy, Air Force, and what not—the whole Depart- 
ment of Defense has these fantastic amounts of money for transport- 
ing persons and things. They have the MATS for air transport and 
MSTS for naval transport. 

But is it not your job to try to help the subsidized lines, privately 
operated lines, to get more of these Government dollars that are being 
poured into their own privately operated transport systems? Why 
do not the American flag lines subsidized by us get more of MATS’ 
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bodies and things and more of MSTS’ bodies and things? Is that 
your job? 


Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; we feel that the American lines are getting 
their fair share of all Government cargo. 

Mr. Froop. You do? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, I do. I think there should be a nucleus MSTS 
fleet and a nucleus MATS fleet. I am not in a position to say MATS 
should be X number of planes or MSTS should be X number of ships, 
but I think they dinad have a nucleus. It may be the number that 
they are operating is more than they requir e. 

Mr. Froop. You are using “nucleus” in reference to defense pur- 
poses, when the shooting begins? I am not saying whether MATS 
has too much or the Navy has too much. All I want to know today is, 
do you think, under all the circumstances, that the American subsi- 
dized flag lines are getting as of today their fair share of Defense 
transport dollars in the fact of this committee’s subsidy problem ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, I do. All MSTS cargo goes American-flag ship 
if an American-flag ship is available to it. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, MSTS trickles back into the commercial world 75 
cents out of every dollar, but the MATS operation channels back only 
about 1214 cents out of every dollar. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Morse, referring to the list of shipping com- 
panies that you mentioned a moment ago found on page 778 under C, 
are these companies that have applications pending for subsidy con- 
tracts or do they have subsidy contracts already ? 

Mr. Morse. The group B operators are existing operators now re- 
ceiving subsidy on a route or routes and they are asking either expan- 
sion on those existing routes or to enter under a subsidy program on 
additional routes. 

The group C are operators not now receiving operating subsidies. 

Mr. Preston. Or under contract now ? 

Mr. Morse. They are not now receiving operating subsidies. 

Mr. Preston. And they are seeking subsidy contracts ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire at this point? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, Mr. Rooney. 


NUMBER OF VOYAGES APPROVED 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Morse, you testified that in the current fiscal year 
you have been allowed 2 100 voyages but that you will use only 1,910; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. We have contracts outstanding which aggre- 
gate 1,910 maximum voyages. 

Mr. Rooney. Out of a total allowed of 2,100? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In connection with these 1,910 voyages in the current 


fiscal year did you have pending any further applic ations for voy- 
ages which were not approved ? 


Mr. Morse. In this current fiscal year? 

Mr. Roonry. This current fiscal year. 

Mr. Morse. We have not rejected any applications. 
Mr. Roonry. But did you have applications pending? 
Mr. Morse. We have applications pending. 
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Mr. Rooney. So that you had money appropriated by the Congress 
for 2,100 voyages and applications for some of those voyages pending, 
and you did not approve those applications; is that correct ! FY 

Mr. Morse. We have not approved, put it that way, rather than 
“did not”. We have not yet approved nor have we rejected any in 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. How far back do some of these applications go? 

Mr. Morse. At least 3 years. 

Mr. Rooney. So that the policy evidently has been to just let these 
things stand and not use the voyages which have been approved by 
Congress and funds therefor provided. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Morse. No. 

Mr. Rooney. I think Commissioner Guill shakes his head more 
rapidly than you do, Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Morse. I let you finish your question before I started shaking 
it. 

Mr. Roonry. Very good. 

I would like to understand this. 

Mr. Morss. We process these applications in routine form. They 
must go through the hearing process, the administrative process, and 
eventually they come up to the Board. States Marine, for ex: ample, | is 
the oldest, I think, of the pending applications, and it about 3 years 
old. It has been pending this long because theirs was a very compli- 
cated application. Practically every American-flag operator was in- 
terested in that because their operations crossed practically all the 
trade routes, so that there was a lot of opposition, very extensive hear- 
ings, briefing and exceptions and things of that sort, but this was 
just—I am somewhat embarrassed to say it—this was a route delay in 
going through the administrative process. 

Mr. Rooney. In this connection, was there any direction from the 
administration, or anyone else in Government, that you would use but 
1,910 voyages in the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Nothing like that in the picture at all? 

Mr. Morse. Nothing has interfered with the activities of the Board 
up to the present time. 

Mr. Suetiey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Sueuiry. Were any of the lines presently subsidized required 
because of any reason at all to reduce voyages in this past year? 

In other words, on their own volition or by your direction. 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Mr. Suetiey. Then the 1,910 is a full satisfaction of the number 
of voyages requested by the present operators over this year? 

Mr. Morse. To the extent that we have processed them in our nor- 
mal handling. 

Mr. Fioov. Was there any question of no-year funds or last. year 
funds in obligated balance if they asked for it ? 

Mr. Morse. No. That isnot the problem here. 
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APPLICANTS FOR SUBSIDIES RECENTLY RETURNED UNDER AMERICAN FLAG 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Morse, of the number of operators found on 
page 778 under title C , operators who have applications pending for 
subsidy contract, are there any who have been under foreign flag and 

recently come back under the American flag? 

Mr. Morse. Isbrandtsen has at one time or another chartered for- 
eign-flag vessels. Whether he has ever owned any foreign-flag 
vessels, I am unsure. States Marine Corp., I believe, has an 
affiliate that has foreign-flag vessels, but that affiliation is now com- 
pletely terminated, so that the States Marine Corp. is now a 100-per- 
cent pure American corporation. None of these companies have, if 
I cnierdioed your question right, none of these companies have had 

vessels put under foreign flag and recently transferred them back to 
American flag. 


MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM ANNUAL SAILING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Preston. Will you explain the difference to the committee be- 
tween minimum annual sailing requirements, and maximum annual 
sailing requirements ? 

Mr. Morse. Take American President Lines in its around the world 
service. We say that they must maintain a minimum of sailings— 
just using figures 26 sailings a year. In other words, the must have 
a minimum sailing of every 2 weeks. That is their contractual obliga- 
tion. We also, in that same contract, put in a ceiling on the number 
of subsidized voyages that they may make in the same trade route. 

For example, 52 ‘for American President Lines. The number is in- 
accurate but that is the principle, that they may not have a schedule 
of fewer sailings than we require by the contract, nor will we subsidize 
more than a stated number of voyages for the same operation on the 
same trade route. 





APPLICANTS FOR SUBSIDIES RECENTLY RETURNED UNDER AMERICAN FLAG 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I thought you were going to pursue your 
other question. I have seen within the last: several days or weeks : 
newspaper article or a periodical some place on Mr. Preston’s ques- 
tion. 1 thought maybe he had seen the same one. It is this question 
of going into foreign flags and then coming back under the American 
flag. I know that could be done. You don’t have to be subsidized to 
do that. 

If they are not subsidized, and you have indicated to my surprise 
that shes are not, American-flag ships, tankers, or fruit boats could be 
under a foreign flag. A lot of them are. Is there any evidence that 
you know of that rec ‘ently within the last year there seemed to be an 
indication that they are coming back home, and if so, why would 
they dothat? What would be the reason ? 

Mr. Morsr. There have been 8 or 10 Liberty- -type vessels that have 
been retransferred to American flag in the last 3 to 6 months for 2 
reasons. One is the very depressed foreign-flag charter market. It 
iseven more depressed than the American market is today. 

Mr. Fioon. If that is possible. 
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Mr. Morse. It is possible, and is a fact. For example, a foreign- 
flag Liberty today is selling cheaper than an American-flag Liberty, 
believe it or not. 

Mr. Suettxy. Probably because they haven’t been kept up. 

Mr. Morse. In part that is right, and in part they are coming back 
under American flag hoping to get the benefit of some of this 50-50 
cargo. 


Mr. Froop. I think it is perhaps more that 50-50 angle. 


STANDARDS OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Preston. Does the Maritime Administration have any con- 
trol over standards of operation and maintenance as they : affect cost ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; we do. The statutory authority is in the 
1936 act, which says that we may pay the differential between fair 
and reasonable American costs and estimated fair and reasonable 
foreign costs, so that we have the statutory authority to make a 
determination, and we have the obligation to make the determination 
what is a fair and reasonable American cost. 

Mr. Preston. Even as to maintenance? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; because we subsidize maintenance and repair. 

Mr. Preston. But that applies to maintenance as well as operation ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. We keep a very careful scrutiny of all bills for 
maintenance and repair. 


Mr. Preston. Are there any further questions on this item ? 


CONSTRUCTION IN FOREIGN SHIPYARDS 


Mr. Morse. May I interject one comment, Mr. Chairman, about 
Ingalls. Mr. Guill called to my attention the fact that in Ingalls 
Taiwan yard, Ingalls is supplying only technical assistance out there 
on a compensation basis. They have no direct financial interest in the 
yard itself. As a matter of fact, our Navy has a very real interest 
¥ . . “. . ‘ 
in that Taiwan yard, because of repairs being available there rather 
than having to go to Japan, the Philippines, ¢ or return to the Pacific 
coast. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 





1, Administrative expenses- -- a etches nlildiaSdecircibediieaal $6, 490, 311 $7, 045, 000 $7, 050, 000 
2. Maintenance of shipyard ee oo ere ce 733, 672 658, 600 727, 100 
3. Oneration of warehouses. ion 3 tn edcowanedie 752, 953 794, 900 794, 800 
4. Maintenance of reserve training WEN a co cceknatt aces 71, 533 7#, 500 78, 100 
I SII rca eittn csenapenwaignadnaees 7, 228, 225 6, 850, 000 6, 400, 000 


Total obligations... esas 15, 276, 604 | rl. 15, 050, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available....__--- 73, 306 |___- ! 5 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 15, 350, 000 15, 425, 000 | 15, 050, 000 
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Object classification 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





| | 
| | 
MARITIME ACTIVITIES | | 
| 
Total number of permanent positions-...............-....-. | 2, 616 | 2, 424 2, 294 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._...............-- | 1 | 1 l 
Average number of all employees_--_-_....- SS ae al 2, 430 | 2, 286 2, 189 
Number of employees at end of year_..-....--..--..--.----- 2, 415 | 2,310 2, 252 
Average GS grade and salary _- sida ati cadena a el 8.0 $6,115 | 8.1 $6,178 | 8.1 $6, 218 
Average salary of ungraded positions. .........-.---. ceaeaeane | $4, 260 | $4, 421 $4, 429 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions s ae Rae | $12, 626, 768 $12, 291, 300 $11, 907, 900 
Positions other than permanent en inkeah tineb seed 2, 783 6, 000 : 6, 000 
Other puracmnl Oar Vitti a nsedcn sate sadncedadnnnces 139, 212 152, 800 153, 000 
Total personal services__.__- Lidhaiomadintbeiaan 12, 768, 763 12, 450, 100 12, 066, 900 
02 Travel Snhabiih 7 wiiies 90, 230 103, 600 116, 600 
03 ‘Transportation of things........-- inet bast onsen ovens | 66, 787 58, 600 55, 100 
04 Communication services._._...__- oi te a ea ee 155, 063 157, 600 157, 600 
05 Rents and utility services scuteperesidebelaiddtimcaatenlt 258, 019 356, 600 } 385, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction.........-...........-- ea 69, 627 56, 300 56, 300 
07 Other contractual services joaiicigiale split acon ae 382, 649 | 345, 400 437, 700 
Services performed by other agencies_.............-- 97, 675 160, 900 156, 400 
08 Supplies and materials_........._- ee! 1, 1438, 703 | 887, 200 775, 600 
09 Equipment ce once I Si an hei 152, 001 89, 700 61, 700 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ...................]........ ; 741, 000 764, 200 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemmities_...............-- iad 12, 309 5, 100 5, 100 
BB; .a ee Ee GN on oid cect cancadatetstictiancnel 20, 704 12, 900 11, 600 
ee a 15, 217, 530 15, 425, 000 15, 050, 000 
ALLOCATION TO DEFAPTMENT OF DEFENSE 
02 Travel...... ia eee soitipgteide seats dictonit ae ok. 
05 Rents and utility services.......................... pad 332 
07 Other contractual services . i dieuideomes cielo te | SEGUE 1. bits necunaubes 
Services performed by other agencies_...............--| 30, 404 
GE SUN EED CRN, CRANE isis asks noc eeececicnaneen $64 . 
Ee ea ae ee | A ivenitindeeceeluahe 
Totel, Department of Defemec... ....<cccccscccccccses 59, 164 
Total obligations_...........- Sn aaa ae le ay 15, 276, 694 15, 425, 000 15, 050, 00 


Mr. Preston. The next item is “Salaries and expenses, Maritime 
Administration,” found on page 65 of the committee print and pag 
a Se og 
783 of the justifications. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert pages 783 and 784 of the justifications at this point in 
the record. 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 1958 (regular bill) 








Deduct: 
Survey of seamen’s earnings - 2 satan i die atbnss coats : <2 $100, 000 
Nonrecurring special projects: 
Shipyards... -_-- eek bw Eee - — ‘ ; 3, 200 
I ce tenis ek a Kpengubahasstoilede putnnibh odes Paes 36, 000 
Reserve fleets._____ ; . ; oi osname el Cnibcneddiiimatein ea tah 282, 500 
Reduction in employment: Reserve fleet security te Sa cenictnwwdtnett 14, 400 
Cth dsb bhaaeksackescbdsdbisbesinss<dieaddeiidsueewvedexsdsusedsies tebes 
Base for 1959______- 
Net difference, 1959 over 1958 
| Requirements 
ea ______|} Difference, 
By activity | lincrease (+-) 
1958 1959 \decrease (—) 
adjusted estimate 
a a ee ado, es a ow Fe inns @Gteeae 
Administrative expenses _.......---| $6,945,000 | $7,050,000 | +$105, 000 
Maintenance of shipyard facilities Bo oan 655, 400 | 727.100 +71, 700 
Operation of warehouses _- : soncenlsveiudamids 758, 900 | 794, 800 | +35, 900 
Maintenance of reserve training station.........._.. | 76, 500 | 78, 100 | +-1, 600 
Reserve fleet expenses_...........- a soceces) 6, 553, 100 6, 400, 000 | — 153, 100 
— eens — anew —_— «| — 
Gross requirements. _...| 14, 988, 900 | 15, 050, 000 61, 100 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1959__.............-....-......-.-- 


$15, 425, 000 


— 436, 100 


14, 988, 900 


+61, 100 


15, 050, 000 
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Mr. Preston. This represents an increased request of $61,100 over 
1958. 


Who is going to speak to this? 
Mr. Morssg. Mr. Fisher. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Fisher, explain the 180-percent increase in the 
other contractual services found on page 784. 

Mr. Fisner. That increase, Mr. Chairman, is an increase from the 
adjusted figure. We have deleted from the 1958 column $421,700 for 
nonrecurring projects most of which are in the maintenance of our 
reserve fleets and the operation of warehouses and shipyards. 

We have proposed in 1959 a very modest amount for maintenance 
projects at warehouses. There is a total of $20,000 for warehousing 
activities. We have a substantially higher amount for reserve fleets. 
We require $250,000 to repair the barrier boom at the Suisun Bay 
Fleet. This is a boom that is installed between the fleet and the Car- 
quenas Straits bridge to prevent ships from drifting down and dam- 
aging the bridge, if any should be torn loose by storm or for any other 
reason. ‘That boom has stopped ships on 3 different occasions in the 
past 10 years. The boom was made of floating pontoons. They have 
rusted out to the point they have taken water and the boom is about 
to sink. We oaid to replace that boom with one of a little different 
design. 

In addition we need a hundred thousand dollars for dredging the 
entrance to the fleet site from downstream. It has silted in to the 
point that it is extremely difficult to get any ships in there and the 
larger ship will not go in or out now. 

We also propose $30,000 to erect a steel prefabricated building at 
our Mobile Fleet. By the erection of this building we will be able 
to consolidate the shoreside activities of the fleet at one location and 
as a result can eliminate four of the guard positions at that fleet at 
a savings of $14,000 a year, so in approximately 2 years we will pay 
for the cost of this building. 

Those are the major items that make up the increase. 


NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Preston. How many new positions in this request? 

Mr. Fisuer. There is actually a reduction of employment from our 
1958 appropriation. The total positions in 1958 are 2,424, in 1959 we 
are proposing 2,294. 

Mr. Preston. That is a very unusual situation, one we will be glad 
to see. 

Mr. Fisuer. The reduction is at the reserve fleets, because of our 
scrapping a number of the reserve-fleet ships. 

Mr. Preston. Do any of these reductions come in under the cate- 
gory of temporary employees? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, sir. These are permanent employees. 

Mr. Suetitry. How many of the older Liberty ships have you 
scrapped to date ? 

Mr. Morse. We have scrapped a total of 34 ships. I can’t identify 
exactly how many of those are Libertys. 
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Mr. Surtiey. Thirty-four ? 

Mr. Morse. In the neighborhood of 15 to 20 are Libertys. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Approximately what per ship are you realizing on 
scrap value ? 

Mr. Morse. For Libertys for scrapping including salvage of the 
desirable machinery in today’s market is around $80,000 per ship. 
On one ship we have scrapped, I think it is of interest to the com- 
mittee—I forget the name of the ship, it was a passenger ship and 
there was a lot of copper and things like that aboard, we got over 
a million dollars for scrap. It was the H. F. Alexander. 

Mr. Suextey. I used to sail on it. 


RESERVE FLEET PRESERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Presron. Discuss briefly the reserve fleet preservation pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Fisurr. As you know, the program of the reserve fleet is a 
series of cyclical preservation steps, to preserve the hulls, machinery, 
and the topside structure of the ships. Basically, the major steps are 
to preserve the hulls every 2 years, to preserve the machinery in 

varying cycles, some of which is 6 months, some of which is 1 yea 
and some 2 years. 

Mr. Preston. They are kept in such a state of preservation that 
if they need to be broken out, they are in shape to go, except for the 
normal reactivation costs ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. In other words, they will be ready to go? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. These ships can be broken out very rapidly and 
they are preserved to prevent deterioration of metal in brackish water 
and in areas of high humidity. 

Mr. Preston. Do these ships still have a place in mobilization 
planning? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, they do. The old Liberty ships, a continually de- 
creasing value as newer ships are built; that is why the Navy has 
concurred in our request that we put them into scrap and they have 
approved the scrapping of 200 of these Liberty ships. We are dis- 
continuing the preservation of that 200. That accounts in part for 
the decrease in the reserve-fleet expense. 

Mr. Preston. How long would it take to put them in operation, the 
ships out of the reserve fleet ? 

Mr. Morse. We broke out in the neighborhood of 500 ships during 
the Korean war in a matter of 6 months or less. Ships were put in 
operation in a matter of 6 weeks to 2 months, from the time we first 
started breaking them out. 

Mr. Preston. You have a large amount of equipment stored in 
warehouses ? 

Mr. Fisuer. $35 million. 

Mr. Preston. Is it usable only on ships in the reserve fleet ? 

Mr. Morse. Some of it would be because some of the parts are us- 
able only for specific types of ships. Some of those are operating 
ships. Of course we would also have many of the same types in the 
reserve fleets. 

Mr. Preston. Do we need this $35 million worth of stuff in stor- 
age f 
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Mr. Morse. We feel that we do. 

Mr. Preston. It isn’t the obsolete stuff ? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; as long as we have these existing ships we do 
need the replacements parts for them. Much of it is linen and things 
of that sort, that are usable in any ship. There are winches that can 
be used in any ship. A lot of the gear is interchangeable. Some of it 
is only usable on specific ships. 

Mr. Preston. What criteria do you use to determine the stock level 
of it? 

Mr. Fisuer. We would like to have enough engine, deck, and stew- 
ard equipment to outfit 500 ships. This is considered to be the nu mber 
we would need to activate immediately, that this would keep us going 
while we are buying new equipment, in the event of full mobiliza- 
tion. We do not have that amount of equipment of any of the stuff. 
It varies, depending on the type of equipment we have, from 200 ships 
to 350 ships. We are, of course, not buying new to get up to our de- 
sired 500, because this stuff is essentially off of the ships that are in 
the fleets. 

Mr. Preston. If you scrapped 200 ships would you be able to dis- 
pose of any of your inventory as a result of this? 

Mr. Morse. Inasmuch as we have a deficiency of whatever we desire, 
the answer would be in the negative. 

Mr. Preston. If you accomplish the 5-year disposal program as 
planned, what do you estimate you could save in terms of mainte- 
nance over that period ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Actually what we are proposing is to scrap 100 ships 
a year, which means the full 1,400 Liberty ships over a period of 14 
years. 

Mr. FisHer. Savings would be in the area of $1,600 annually per 
ship scrapped. The actual cost is higher than that, but some of these 
costs are fixed and are not directly related to the number of ships 
we have in the fleet. 

Mr. Suettry. How true is that figure if you really get going on a 
replacement program? Then you will have some of the ‘ships now 
operating that will be laid up and you will have some slack taken up 
there, too, will you not ? 

Mr. Fisner.’ That. is right. As we add new ships by trade-in it 
will be an exchange of 1 for 1. It won't bea net reduction. 

Mr. Morse. But the trade-ins will not be the same in number as the 
scrapping of the Liberty. Fewer trades. 

Mr. Suetiey. There won’t be the same number on the same type 
ship, either. 

Mr. Morse. No. 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Preston. You have an increase in administration expenses of 
$56,000 for personal services. What is the reason for that, Mr. Fisher ? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is as a result of an increase in man-years of effec- 
tive employment. We hope to be able to add to the average employ- 
ment in a few selected areas. There are about eight jobs involved 
where we feel that we can increase our staff without incre: asing the 
total number of positions authorized, because we have for this past 
year been forced to keep the positions vacant for substantial lengths 
of time to offset the cost of terminal leave that we have had to pay. 
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We have been faced with an extremely heavy terminal-leave cost in the 
past year, so that we can improve our avenge employment within the 
same number of positions. We need one additional man in the office 
of the hearing examiners, the Chief Hearing Examiner has been re- 
quired to do ‘all of his own man: ugement and administrative work. 
He needs an assistant. In the statistics and special studies office, there 
is a continual backlog of requests for statistical data. This data is 
used in the comput: tion of subsidy rates. It is used in connection 
with hearings for application for subsidy and for various other pur- 
poses. 
STATUS OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Preston. Will you explain this: At the end of 1957 you had an 
unobligated balance of $704,500. What became of that money ? 

Mr. Fisuer. At the end of 1957, Mr. Chairman, our unobligated 
balance was $73,306. That is the standard form 133 you are looking 
at. The unobligated balance shown there is a report against appor- 
tionment and the unobligated balance is, to a great extent, estimated 
reimbursements which did not develop. They are not savings. 
There was a slow-down on our ship construction program. We did 
not transfer to this appropriation as much money as we anticipated. 
In the amount appropriated we had $73,306 unobligated at the end 
of the year. 

Mr. Preston. What is your present obligation 

Mr. Fisuer. The obligation is $11,568,254 for the appropriation as 
of March 31. 

Mr. Preston. You expect to have an unobligated balance at the 
end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Fisuer. A very small one. There inevitably will be some un- 
obligated because you can’t possibly obligate the last dollar, but it 
will be ver ‘'y sant tites i an $50,000, I would estimate. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any questions on salaries and expenses 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Nierson. Mr. Chairman, if 1 may, before we leave that I would 
like to raise one item with respect to salaries and expenses on page 65. 
We have a language change which would authorize $2,500 for repre- 
sentation allowance. I would like to have Mr. Morse talk to this 
item because we consider it very important to the Maritime people. 

Mr. Preston. Have you had it up before ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes,sir. It was up last year and was disallowed. 

Mr. Preston. Has something happened to change our mind, do you 
think ? 

Mr. Morse. I would like to try and convince you. 

Mr. Preston. Has something developed that you think would 
change the situation for the need ? 

Mr. Morse. No. The need was just as urgent last year as it is this 
year. 

Mr. Preston. Tell us in a capsule. It is quarter past 4. Tell 
in a capsule what your problem is. 

Mr. Morse. We have these five area representatives who are em- 
ployed for the purpose of ascertaining foreign operating costs. One 
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of their ways of getting foreign operating costs is becoming friendly 
with the foreign g government ‘people and people in the steamship i in- 
dustry. That incurs buying them a lunch or a drink occasionally. 

For example, in Paris they operate out of the American Embassy. 
They are on our staff but have their office in the Embassy. Other 
Government personnel, State Department people, Agriculture people, 
CIA people, get this representation allowance for doing in their 
particular activity the same sort of thing our people are doing. 
They get a representation allowance and our people do not. I do 
not think it is fair. 

Mr. Preston. They would get $500 a year under this program, 
would they not? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That would be higher than anybody else in the 
Government gets in the way of representation allowance. 

Mr. Morse. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Rooney. Do these people of yours have the privilege of going 
into the commissary in Paris and buying liquor at the prevailing 
rate there for the diplomatic corps? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. They get a card to the commissary. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you any idea what they have to pay for a 
quart of gin? 

Mr. Morse. It is quite inexpensive, I know. I have bought a bottle 
or so myself. 

Mr. Preston. We will take it under consideration, Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Morse. I urge you gentlemen to favorably consider it. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Morse, if we gave you money under this item, 
we certainly would want to keep it in line with what other people 
of comparable status have. 

Mr. Morse. I would not ask anything more than what other com- 
parable people get. 

Mr. Preston. Any other language? 

Mr. Roonry. People on this level in the State Department do not 
get anything like that. 

MaritmMe TRAINING 


Program and financing 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| | 








' 
} 
} | 


Program by activities: 


1. Merchant marine cadet training-_........-.-- s $2, 164, 677 | $2, 356, 900 | $2, 356, 600 
2. Cadet training office = Seale ce eentsaee) 30, 966 fe 37, 400 37, 400 
Sa a | 2, 195, 643 , | 2, 394, 300 > 304, “000 
Financing: Rif | 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ._..........._._-} 4,357 


Appropriation (new obligational authority)_........._- | 2, 200, 000 2, 304, 300 | 2, 394, 000 
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Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 19°9 estimate 

















} 
Total number of permanent positions. -_................--..... | 312 | 258 | 258 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................... 1 2 2 
Average number of all employees edu actinnctnoledteuadaael 270 252 252 
Number of employees at end of year_.__...........-.......... 246 | 258 258 
Divereee GE SUNG SG EINE oie ccnséeine +i coscsendanbeseiee 4.9 $4,§3914.9 $4,552/1 49 $4, 6 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions jE chdaaachitikapuiiiasememeene aaa $1, 075, 000 
Positions other than permanent_.............-.- aah 6, 5F0 12, 300 
COREIO® OROUNNRE GOETIOON. ons Sh cevicetoce nes donkeasndan 340, 274 330, 600 330, 600 
"TOCAS SUUTRORIO! OOP WMOB Sos. ovens ceca na siccisedsuetes 1, 451, 273 , 412, 200 , 417, 900 
02 Travel_- iid tenes alias a a 16, 509 16, £00 
03 Transportation of things ee 2, 200 2, 200 
04 Communication services i 2 “ 16, 300 16, BOK 
05 Rents and utility services_- : 31, 500 , ND 
06 Printing and reproduction. ; Ps 1, 700 31, 700 
07 Other contractual services Z 383, 710 574, 50 538, 500 
Services performed by other agencies__- 28, O82 | 28, 000 8, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- 253, 202 240, 800 240, 800 
09 Equipment 11, 851 1, 100 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _-_- . Bae! 69, 200 9, 20M 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities es a es 455 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments J . 145 300 OO 
Total obligations___- . 2, 195, 643 2, 304, 30( 2, 394, OO 


Mr. Preston. The next item is “Maritime training,” page 68 of 
the committee print and page 817 of the justifications. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 
We will insert in the record pages 817 and 818. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements 

Appropriation, 1958 (regular bill)......---- Sanita ‘i $2, 304, 
Deduct: 

Nonrecurring major repairs, Kings Point, N. Y_- 


MK 


—60, 70% 
Base for 1959 : a : 


- --- ec cenwccace 2, 333, 60% 
Net difference—1959 over 1958: 


Requirement 


ee aes Difference, 
By act ivity increase (+ 
1958 1959 decrease ( 
} adjusted estimate 


Merchant mar 
Cadet Training Office 
Gross requirements. 


Total estimate of appropri 


ne cadet training 


, Kings Point, N. Y.| $ 


cain sclliedii 7 ----=-| 2,330, 600 | 


ation, 1959_- 


$z, 296, 200 | $2, 





356, 600 +60, 400 
37, 400 37, 400 
2, 394, 000 +60, 400 ” 
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Mr. Preston. This represents a decrease of $300. The first time I 
have used that word during the hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, we are delighted to have you visit our committee. 
We certainly invite your participation in the questioning of these 
witnesses. 

Mr. Cannon. I am glad to see you working hard late in the after- 
noon. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, sir. 

How do you establish the fact that you have a decrease of $300? 

Mr. Fisner. That decrease is the result of a round off, Mr. Preston. 


It is pure happenstance that that figure came out to an even $2,394,000 
instead of $2,394,300. 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGE IN PROGRAM 


The significant change in the program is in the special repair 
projects we hope to accomplish in 1959 as compared with those in 
1958. In 1958, we had $137,200 with which we started a series of 
repair projects to bring the Academy to the condition we think it 
should be in. Some of those we have completed. Some of those we 
will continue in 1959 as another step in the project. We would like 
to start some additional projects. 

The total amount required for the special repair projects in 1959 
is $101,200, a decrease of $36,000 from the amount we had for that 
purpose in 1958. 

In addition to this, offsetting the decrease, we have a requirement 
for $30,000 to publish a manual or catalog which will serve the needs 
of the Congress in notifying the prospective nominees of appoint- 
ments, what the requirements are, a catalog such as colleges and uni- 
versities have. We have never had one, but the need now is acute 
because of the congressional appointment system. 

Mr. Preston. We have needed it for some time, and I personally 
am glad that you are publishing it. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


You have an increase in contractual services, I notice. Would 
you explain that, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. That increase in other contractual services is the 
result of the elimination of $60,700 of nonrecurring repair projects 
and adding to the base the $24,700 for new projects. 

Mr. Preston. It is noted on page 822 that you are beginning on 
3 repair projects. One is to install fluorescent lighting, one is to 
repair the flag pole, the third is to repair the exterior of Wiley Hall. 
This is what you were speaking about the other day, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Do you wish to question Mr. Fisher at this point ? 


NEED FOR REPAIRS AT THE ACADEMY 
Mr. Rooney. I think the record indicates the situation quite clearly. 


Although the Secretary, Mr. Weeks, testified that these repairs were 
being made and proper maintenance carried on, still the budget is far 


24676—58——21 
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less in this regard as now presented to us as compared with what it 
is in the present fiscal year. 

That is an accurate statement; is it not, Mr. Nielson ? 

Mr. Nrevson. Yes, Mr. Rooney. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, we should indicate Mr. Weeks testified the 
other day that we do have this matter under consideration in the 
Department with respect to further requested funds for the repairs, 
maintenance, et cetera, at the Academy. 

Mr. Rooney. It would seem to me that you have enough money in 
this budget to do the job, Mr. Nielson, without talking about supple- 
mentals. If these repairs are as urgent as indicated, and you and I 
and Mr. Moore know they are necessary, you should just go ahead with 
the work. That is my personal feeling. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Rooney, I think in the operation of the Academy 
there are, of course, a number of things which have to be considered 
in terms of the total funds for the Academy. As you know, there is 
no question that a number of places you saw needed repair, and in 
the interest of the Government it should be done. I think the question 
is the extent and kind of funds we wish to utilize to accomplish this. 

Mr. Roonry. How many years is it since we were up there and saw 
the cracks in the buildings and the shameful situation which should 
never have been permitted? Was that about 2 years ago? 

Mr. Nretson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suetiry. As a matter of fact, the Academy was built as a 
temporary wartime situation to supply officers for the merchant 
marine during that pressing period ; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Mr. Suetiey. Many of the buildings were built of temporary mate- 
rials with the thought in mind that after the war they probably would 
be dismantled and not used. We have continued to use them. Now 
you are at a situation where, by act of Congress, it is designated as a 
permanent Academy. The approach up to this time has been that of 
a temporary situation. Now we are confronted with another perma- 
nent Academy, and it probably needs a whole new look. 

Mr. Nrexson. Mr. Shelley, I think Mr. Morse certainly shares the 
same feeling that we have, that it must be looked at in the light of its 
being a permanent Academy. 

Mr. SuHetiey. Who is the commandant up there? 

Mr. Morsz. Admiral McClintock. 

Mr. Rooney. A very capable gentleman. 


Strate Marine ScHoois 


Program and financing 





| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1950 estimate 











Program by activities: 





1. Grants for State marine schools _ __- ‘ det $170, 537 $190, 000 $190, 000 

2. Uniforms, textbooks, and subsistence of cadets -. - 320, 197 320, 200 320, 200 

3. Maintenance and repair of vessels_.___.___._- ‘ 148, 990 149, 800 149, 800 

Total obligations hain Clie tune qnkengraguweD Gans 6 639,724 660, 000 : 660, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_- bé..] , i 2 aie tt ud 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) - "680,000 at) 660,000 | & 660,000 
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Object classification 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 











hienscaptinitainmieae 

07 Other contractual services_- 4: ni paruniene een $148, 990 $149, 800 $149, 800 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ....---------------- 490, 734 510, 200 510, 200 
Total obligations 


uli din ik deine een a inelastic alpha naleobateaaie 639, 724 660, 000 660, 000 


Mr. Preston. Any further questions on this item? If not, we shall 
take up the last item, a very brief one. “State marine schools,” found 
on page 70 of the committee print and on page 825 of the justifi- 

cations. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We shall insert pages 825 and 826 at this point. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of Requirements 
Appropriation, 1958 

















nc oh dh sie itt cle ideas cS cc an ils Up clk ale adn cls cannes $660, U0O 
Net difference, 1959 and over 1958: 
i 
| Requirements | Ditter ae 
By activity se yaaaee tee: > ae (+) 
1958 1959 | 
estimate | estimate ia crease(—) 
—_e i 
Grants for State marine schools- -- ; | $190, 000 $190,000 |_ 
Uniforms, textbooks, and subsistence of cadets... ..- | 320, 200 RR ccs ocanned 
Maintenance and CUTE GE PO vancimaviccnctacas 149, 800 149, 800 —_— 
eae 660, 000 660, 000 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1959 


Summary of estimated obligations 











Actual, 1957 | Estimate, Estimate, 











(adjusted) =e 1958 1959 
Other objects: 
Other contractual services_-_ - dia db bane eiemeicenna $148, 990 $149, 800 $149, 800 
Grants, subsidies, and OCGA He fac oon ns Reece oes 490, 734 510, 200 510, 200 
SOE inc ewcddnndctisnntincnattnceidamedcnuna 639, 724 660, 000 660, 000 





Mr. Preston. This is the usual amount which has been requested 
for a number of years, is it not, Mr. Morse 

Mr. Morse. The same amount, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Do you ever review this amount and determine 
whether the change in costs and requirements would require addi- 
tivaal funds? 

Mr. Morse. We have felt that we are able to get along on this 
amount. It is not an optimum figure, but I think it is a reasonable 
assistance to the State schools. 

Mr. Preston. Any questions on this item ? 

Mr. Roonry. Anywhere in the pages which have been inserted in 


the record are the amounts for each of the four State schools 
indicated ¢ 
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Mr. Morsr. I believe it does not appear in our material, but we will 
supply it for the record. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Distribution by States of funds requested for State marine schools, fiscal year 1959 





























| | Fee | 

z | | Uniform Main- 

School Direct and Provisions | Per capita | tenance Total 
| grants | textbook | { grants | and repair 
allowances | (vessels) 

——|— -———__——}-— = BicitStcbesnin 
California..........-.- ; oi $25, 000 | $30, 000 $37, 600 $22, 500 $37, 450 | $152, 550 
Maine ___- 5 oil 25, 000 | 30, 000 37, 600 22, 500 37, 450 152, 550 
Massachusetts__- 25, 000 | 30, 000 37, 600 22, 500 | 37, 450 | 152, 550 
New York______. 25, 000 | 52, 000 65, 400° 22, 500 | 37, 450 202, 350 

Ric nus bombs gb "100, 000 | 142, 000 178, 200, 90, 000° | 149, 800 | 660, 000 
{ 





REPLACEMENT PROGRAM OF PRESENTLY SUBSIDIZED OPERATORS 


Mr. Preston. We will also insert in the record at this point the 
material requested early in the hearings relative to the ship-replace- 
ment program. 

(The material is as follows :) 


REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Present subsidized operators 


SUMMARY 








! | Ossie 
\Num-| tracts) Fiscal year to contract 
| ber |} 1958 | Bac ce AR ish a ec Si 
of {and | | ote ey | 
ships | prior |1959) 1960 196 1962 ey 1968 1966) 1967} 1068 1000) 1970 
! | years | | i | 
— sa : ——~,——|- al j +—- | om eiaibais 
Negotiated agreements: } | { | -p. | | | { 
American Banner Lines-_.----__- ] Recast sciesiil Snel ee ash amsaleeaatcnatbaeee! | 
American Export Lines, Inc-.-- ay) Ot Sisal ace ofosoefanes]na-af 
American Mail Line, Ltd- ON icinnahine Jose nf oun closa-f- --f-- a canal adaiel |. 
American President Lines, Ltd ai Oe A Loe eee a Or cats ch sal aw 
Farrell Lines, Inc................] 16 }.....- bacwel © lecenimanel 3 | ‘x18 Stak a bucesl acme 
Grace Line, Inc.-....--..--..---| 27} 2] 7]... 3] 3].-.-| i: Does .® hesiebco. che 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc.; 53 | 2.41374 4) 7 } 4) 5] 5} 5 3} 3} 
Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc_-. Mh cncents Rilebotlpncelostehl tc) (aie OM Ben mh sest! 
Moore-McCormack Line, Inc-..; 45} 6] 3) 5] 5] 6 |} 6} 4} 2] 2) 2) 2) 2) 
Oceanic Steamship Co_-.__....-- 24 2 sellentl enced snaatomnsReisiaretemhs leds 
Pacific Far East Line, Inc...--- 9 | 7} 2] eetaheal ie eee | 
States Steamship Co Seat “SD Sa Oh Skee ot Se 
United States Lines Co_..._____- Bila Osh adl cel aso Sa ee} : 
|} —__ | —__} pee ager neces penne feeaeel apnestimel 1. 
Subtotal negotiated_...........| 220} 48 | 25 16 | 18 4 13 | 22| 17 | 17} 13 116 | 10 | 5] 
— | 7 ——— | |——- | — } — 
Required by age limit in contracts: | | | ' 
American Export Lines, Inc-_--- i u.. 4} 5; 1 4} 5] 5]. Faced ; 2] 
American Mail Line, Ltd. ____- 5 | oy Ry BS 11a oN be 4 
Bloomfield Steamship Co 4 JB otreaai as -| i Lamdieaaee ae | 
Gulf and South American | } | | | t } } 
Steamship Co., Inc._......---- Laan aed 2 | ie sh Pe ek ek oe 
Oceanic Steamship Co........._- C8 Be gt oon oe ee 
United States Lines Co.------22-} 46 fp 1 | 2) up a2p asp ee 
mens tinea _ S| | | | | | | | | 
Subtotal age requirement_.....; 89 |_..-.- | 5{ 7] 18) 19 26 | rr cin. PaPirey 
i | = =| =| | | = | =| 
Total.....--.--.e--------------| 300} 48 | 30 | 23) 36] 32/48] 28/17/13) 16) 10! 7] 1 
| 
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Atcoa Steamsuip Co., 17 Batrery PLtacn, New Yorks, N. Y. 


Areas served: | 
Atlantic/Caribbean. 
New Orleans-Mobile/Caribbean 























Ships 

———_———— : 7 sccecernineenemensirgs ae 

Year built | Tons, dead- | Number Type |i Year built | Tons, dead- | Number; Type 

weight ] | weight 
Fi dina vinmeccanicligiito initia acme | alates eeendcieeemals 
Wikses 28, 500 3 | C-1. | isa 11, 200 1 | C-2, 
1942... 9, 200 1} C1. » WO 56 29, 100 3} VO-2, 
1943... 57, 000 6 | C-1. \} ae | ——_—|—____— 
1944... 22, 500 | 2| 0-2. i| Total.___| 157, 500 | 16 
! ' i i { 


No replacement commitments. 
Nonsubsidized operator. 


AMERICAN BANNER Ling, INc., 17 Barrery Piacer, New Yor, N. Y. 


Area served: North Atlantic/ Netherlands, Belgium. 











Ships 
| ‘Tons, dead- | 
Year built | weight ' Number | Type 
| | 
i stitiicatitc - ‘a a — - peneeeaal 
1953__. 8 i wince clebemnaaieieaet eran 13, 400 1 | P&C Combo.! 
i 


1 This is a converted Mariner. 


AMERICAN Export Livgs, INc., 37-39 Broapway, NEw York, N. Y. 


Areas served: 
North Atlantic/ Mediterranean freight service 
North Atlantie/India 
North Atlantic/Mediterranean France west coast Italy, Egypt, Levant 
(4 Aces) 
New York/Italy, France (Independence and Constitution) 


Ships 
Year built Tons, dead- | Number Type Year built Tons dead- | Number! Type 
weight i} weight | 

ee ae cen incac ess eae 
1939 18, 800 2) C-3. j 1 | P-1, 
1940 38, 700 4} 0-3. 1945... 46, 700 3 | C-3. 
1941 .... 15, 800 2 C-2. 1 | VO-2 

— 1} C-3. 1946_... : 19, 200 2; C-3. 
1042... 25, 500 2| 0-2. - yencger am 24, 300 | 2| P-3. 
1943... 38, 700 4| C-3. | —— — EE noma 

| 1 | VC-2. Total 279, 700 1 30 
1944 52, 000 3 | P-1. 
2| C-3. 


! Includes 4 trade-ins on use agreement, 
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Planned fleet replacement 








| Required by 
| Under nego- | operating 
Fiscal year to contract Total tiated agree- | subsidy con- 
ment tract age 
| provisions 
' 

REET QUEL son on cccannnnostetenteeducetheinsense 4 O Acadadeacanaad 
pte paviertabutéiles nindade dm ansone vehapiregmnasehnsaqansam © linwciesmanidean + 
Be eee rirek opens toor ane rir twine 5 een : 
LAA Miners cha dewesthh nanan cht mnibem hee anes bnew B hiintccupeteneu 1 

siinin henna tapisminasnth attended mitment ee Dt epic ceaauaieedon 4 
Ube eh eeeiee faces oes eke aeiets a 5 
Podukpsnncwnaaulibhailawcswcsnnendeipied Seiqeeesoncehia © hsanaawonencess 5 

Sa ait ieaiia lett sicrciaaiiamipcacnieineh urate nermhaening ait abseil D idt cic cwawad 2 





American Mart Line, Lrp., 740 Stuart Buriipine, SEATTLE, WasH. 


Area served: 
Pacific/Far East 
Pacific/Far East, Malaya, Indonesia 














ver 
Soa — , — dani ; ———— 
Year built Tons, dead- | | penalties Type | Year built | Tons, dead- | Number} Type 

| weight | weight | 

| S  ciiaeeneletiall |—— scisiead a 

| | 
BR ec edek 20, 400 2 | C-2 Le | 25, 500 2 | C-3 
ON hens ciccand 10, 200 1| C-2 iiss 10, 500 | 1| 0-3 
i Siesaciowet 12, 400 | 1| 0-3, | | 
_ } 25, 300 | 2 C-3. Total. _.. 104, 300 | 19 

' | ! | | 





1 Includes 1 ship on charter pending replacement for a vessel sunk. 


Planned fleet replacement 


Required by 
Under nego- | operating 


Fiscal year to contract Total tiated agree- | subsidy con- 
ment tract age 
provisions 





AMERICAN PRESIDENT LiNEs, Lrp., 311 Catirorn1A Street, SAN FRANCcIsco, 
Cattr. (Atso 29 Broapway, New York, N. Y.) 
Area served: 
Round world west_ 
California/Far East 
Atlantic and Pacific/Far East and Malaya, Indonesia 











Tons, | | Tons, 
Year built} dead- | Number | Type | Year built dead- |N umber Type 
weight weight 
Le | on | 
1939........| 6,600 1 | Combo. a 10, 400 | 1} P-2, 
ae... 9, 900 1} 0-3. 1948__.._. 10, 500 | 1| P-2. 
oc 9, 900 1| C3-A 1952... 26, 100 2 | C-4 (mariner). 
1943....---| 36, 500 | 3 | C-3. 1953..------] 52, 100 4 | C-4 (mariner). 
1944.____._.| 18,300 | 2 | vC- -2 Wi... | 26, 100 | 2} 0-4. 
3 | VC-2 a 
1945..-..-.. 64, 400 { 3 | O-3. Total....| 306, 200 | 127 
Ric. | 35, 400 | 3 | C-3 
{ 


t Includes 3 ships not subsidized, 











oo 
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Planned fleet replacement 





Under 

Fiscal year to contract negotiated 

agreement 
TS Pee eee er eee ee en ae eee ee a cwlvetacaes 8 
ey GeEnE CONNIE UNE Nels 0 65 655. ci ntcicdardccmroemeutimndiiasonasnintabelandthnpdaseacabamen date 2 
Sistas sccchdesananestd tats akan dspeaiutstasted tase vis centaignlie ster tassipitsiglapsininaiienimmeanaaiieageiniaaapanbcianmpaiaaainiemias 1 
Ic tnintnenbin Sotalol ti ane eptaaeap eect ec asim a aabapaaiaiicadinaiadaaaldauataaa aired 2 
eds bb ceincnccn ceca wide cdnanb degen vadundinsinnewectnbeninkGasmnbnlen since ana + 
elias licpiek nas nbndh dealaethancantneweaenatkiuie aks oeeaiaisinaiaie ‘ a 6 
NE viinn enncidtiinlonaeidsquasnetees . edi Leb este eaeEed 123 





1 No replacement obligations on 1 chartered ship and 3 nonsubsidized ships. 


BLOOMFIELD SreAMsHIP Co., P. O. Box 1450, 906 Corron Excuanage Bumpina, 
Houston, Tex. 


Areas served: Gulf/Continent. 
































Ships 
aa = — seeieatendaaaa , 
Year built Tons, deade — Type 
| weight | 
Wisk nc bianca rs aeeed acta ieeae Cane se as AES | 41,800 | | o-2 
Planned fleet replacement 
Fiscal year to contract.. 2 i i Sct easels place pareacatnaasenipnsieaiaiaadiaintinalaigg: a 
Required by operating subsidy contract age provisions. -_-_..............-. silane decbinchiniaeaiieanipeiathianied 4 
Buu, A. H., Sreamsuip Co., 115 Broap Stremr, New Yorks, N. Y. 
Area served: Atlantic/Dominican Republic. 
Ships 
ear Sunn TEESE SRR nen <a laces 
Year built Tons, dead- | Number Type Year built | Tons, dead- Number| Type 
weight | weight 
| Fe cae gon ee Ser mone 
iia dnt dias be 21, 800 | 2} EC-2, S Riieisnnsaéeaed 33, 000 3 | EC-2, 
1943... | 21, 800 | 2} EC-2, eS ae 10, 200 1 | O-2, 
| 7 | C-2. 0 eS eee 
104... ayes { 1| EC-2. Total. ...| 170, 800 | 16 
| | i 








No replacement commitments. 
Nonsubsidized operator. 


CENTRAL GuLF STEAMSHIP CorP., 1212 Hipernia BUILDING, 
New ORLEANS, La. 


Area served: 
Gulf/Persian Gulf, Karachi, and Colombo 
Gulf/ Mediterranean 
Ships 


Year built Tons, dead- | Number| Type 





weight 
ice ch ee ieee 15, 200 | 2| VC-2. 
| 








No replacement commitments. 
Nonsubsidized operator. 
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CoastwisE Ling, 141 Batrery Street, SAN FRANciIsco, CALIF. 


Area served: Pacific/British Columbia. 





Ships 
| 
Year built Tons, Number| Type 
deadweight 
a ae ra oe nin inseenonil gine knee a aah ceenaliatrmarers | 4, 900 | 1 | C-4, 








No replacement commitments. 
Nonsubsidized operator. 


FARRELL Lings, INc., 26 BEAVER STREET, NEw York, N. Y. 


Area served: 
North and South Atlantic/West Africa 
North and South Atlantic/South and East Africa 




















Ships 
ee - 7 wee - —-.- eos 
Year built Tons, dead- | Number| Type || Year built Tons, dead- | Number} Type 
weight | 1] weight | 
a i. 17, 200 | 2| C-3 | 1946........ 48, 200 | 4| C-3. 
ne 19, 600 | 2 | C-2 Spenco sake 24, 200 2} C-3 
ee 50, 800 5 | C-2 | ——--- on 
Wee caceciecs 10, 100 1 | C-2 Total. _.- 170, 100 16 
| | | 
Planned fleet replacement 
4 Sindh od poeta sible ed ie ple agri 
| Under nego- 
Fiscal year to contract | tiated 
agreement 
Re id caminn dann aedinenantceeannadaaladenion 5 
1963___ bidel 3 
Ea iatwiiabeinas | 3 
ities cPecsaih od thsacnin arin. sea en ins ese lindo eres ee OL eas tee Fam dinada Mahi ies a ade eee | 3 
1968... .... bal 2 
Total ships__ sande deli id as ihe es ae atin be ie 16 


Grace Ling, Inc., 3 HANovER Square, New Yorks, N. Y. 


Area served: 
North Atlantic/Caribbean 
New York/Caribbean (Rosa-Paula) 
Atlantic/west coast South America 
Pacific/west coast South America/west coast Central America and Canal 
Zone. 
Pacific/west coast Central America, Canal Zone Caribbean 
Pacific/west coast South America 

















Ships 
* eta — a — ia 
Year built | Tons, dead- Number; Type | Year built | Tons, dead- | Number} Type 

| weight |] | weight 
aterm —|--—— —| —— ine 
Wea 14, 200 | 2| Combo. |} 1945..........-- 30, 500 3 | C-2. 
1940____- sectess | 18, 600 2; C-2. |} 1946_. z 75, 600 8 | C-2, 

f 2| C-2. eS oo 8, 700 1 | C-2 
1942... .......-- | 28, 200 \ 1 | C-1. | cc semintheiaesdalal ed ak acca 
a cczcks | 20, 800 2 | 0-2. | Total... 319, 100 | 133 

i 2| C-1. | 
WAESes255s: | 122, 500 |} 10 | C-2 | | | 

| | i 





1 Includes 6 ships not subsidized. 
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Planned fleet replacement 











| 








|} Under || Under 
Fiscal year to contract negotiated || Fiscal year to contract negotiated 
| agreement i agreement 
: | 
Ships under construction = 2 || 1967 ‘ cat 6 
1959__.._... Gepunkeaumnessids 7 || 1968___ ; ett ea aaa 3 
a ; jimi vs net 3 |) —__— 
1962_____ ; Sa a eens aed 3 | in a CS | 127 
ee saéactees mishvromunannhsanhee | 3 |] 


1 No replacement obligation on six nonsubsidized ships. 


Gutr aND SoutH AMERICAN StreamsuHiP Co, Inc., 620 GravreR STREET, 
NEw Or.EANs, La. 


Area served: Gulf/west coast South America. 











Ships 
Year built | Tons, dead- | Number Type 
| weight } | 
ane as = anus valeoms nese enensseaceeaen aaa en 
1943. _. 10, 700 | 1 | C-2. 
1944... 32, 100 | 3 | C-2. 
a - | - == 
Total 42, 800 | 4 
| 
Planned fleet replacement 
Required by 
} Operating 
Fiseal year to contract subsidy con- 
| tract age 
| provision 
| 
Sees ieectatiiatipiihess canes ieeaea aan i a a enn pce 
1961 2 
1962 | 2 
Total ships silo | 4 
ISBRANDTSEN Co., INc., 26 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 
Area served: 
North Atlantic/Mediterranean 
Round world east 
Ships 
Year built Tons, Number | Type 
| deadweight 
1944 60, 000 { 2| 0-1. 
4. | off} 
1945___ aE 43, 300 | 4| VC-2 
Total 103, 300 10 | 


No replacement commitments. 
Nonsubsidized operator. 
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IstHmM1AN Lines, INc., 71 BRoapway, New York, N. Y. 


Area served: 
Round World West. 
Atlantic, Gulf/Persian Gulf (via Mediterranean) 
Atlantic, Gulf/India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
Atlantic, Gulf, Pacific/Far E ast 








Ships 
Year built Tons, dead- | Number| Type 
| weight 
linia tae Oe iis Cheek web <acniciell 63, 300 5 | C-3. 
Mele ohh dermatoses <2 Selec ile git wa daa talcis snaliiiaabiast alti ihenand 112, 200 9 | C-3. 
iiss Sea ein akc eeccewsanwhewbbe cnet togkaboeeed Sa | 124, 800 10 | C-3 
Tete... ast a MbPie Sidis so mdixcs dae nud 300, 300 24 


No replacement commitments. 
Nonsubsidized operator. 


LEVANT LINE, STocKARD STEAMSHIP Corp., 17 Battery PLace, NEw York, N. Y. 


Area served: Atlantic, Gulf/West Mediterranean. 








Ships 
Year built Tons, dead- | Number | Type 
weight 
al Pca eee 10, 700 | 1| ve -2, 





No replacement commitments. 
Nonsubsidized operator. 


LyxEs Bros. Steamsuip Co., Inc., 925 Wuitney Burtpinc, New Or.eAns, La. 


Area served: 
Gulf/Caribbean. 
Gulf/west coast United Kingdom 
Gulf /east coast United Kingdom, Continent, and Scandinavia 
Gulf/Mediterranean (South Atlantic occasionally) 
Gulf/Far East, Straits Settlements and Netherlands, East Indies 
Gulf/South and East Africa 








Ships 
Year built Tons, dead- | Number | Type || Year built Tons, dead- | Number| Type 
weight i weight 
1940 53, 600 { 2| 0-2 {| | 5 | C-3 
paenenemn , 3| C-1 BR ean 289, 200 | 18 | C-2 
Wingate 18, 600 | 2| C-4 Ba | 3 | VO-2 
1048... 47,000 | ee eo |___10, 500 | 1 | 0-2, 
5 | C-1. I Total....| 570, 200 1 54 
oe 151, 300 | 10 C-2 | 











1 Includes 5 trade-ins on use agreement operated in subsidized service. 
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Planned fleet replacement 








Under Under 
Fiscal year to contract negotiated Fiscal year to contract negotiated 
agreement agreement 








Ships under construction..._........_. 5 || 1965_- ‘ és 5 
bhi shtunebacdntndcscwubscwaolenw’ 4 || 1966................- 5 
i ipldceisnonenaradciRinalin haces eaho aiaiaminabaginm 4 Siiiepisaacpadcslngaccaisincadaeacemtiarsieh er iematabeiansl 5 
ila a conceal career ssctei nade ieiatia hacia 4 Riivecsdavedceetanttnantewsauguuaeine 3 
NE tet dep avassiscde atin initia ltsiacanociaieint OU ance ccddoasadeebassdiinanal 3 
Dinktnta cntcsichaytetushuebotunt 7 —_—_—— 
NN chet aiia dda ciaasn ken papsoachanss ahckaisibincaaion 4 | ee Ce cielicssseppntieminncahocttes 153 
i 


1 Long-range requirements are 1 less than present fleet. 


MississipP1 Sxrppine Co., Inc., HrperntaA Bank, New Orteans, La. 


Area served: 
New Orleans/east coast South America 
Gulf/east coast South America 
Gulf/Brazil only 
Gulf/West Africa 


























Ships 
: | ‘ | gered sie 
Year built Tons, dead- | Number Type Year built | Tons, dead- | Number Type 
weight weight | 
So — EL eve area a ai 
= 2} O-1. RF 9, 600 | 1| C-3. 
ieee 26, 000 1 | C-2. icc! 19, 600 | 2 | 0-3. 
8, 000 i 1 | 0-1. wenie Sart vo age 
: 4| C2. otal._..| 129, 800 1 
pe 66, 600 i 3 | C-1. ! | 
ens ot Sage 1 = man 
Planned fleet replacement 
Under ne- 
Fiseal year to contract gotiated 
agreement 
1959 heck aemieamaeieannal nia nn iialeeniascoaieitdiaimanaie ih ieeainiats eink matin tammeniemiine oh a 
1963 . Sei akiis sp Hain ice wilneiste ain pate aaa etgida neh dahdaanison ri ----2---] - 
a ih lan aan al ll ees 5 eet --| 3 
Se ee ee ae ee es satthednaimennae 2 
ee sddesiicedeading inant . aetna dail ati te ea hiondaalp eneeiiel 3 


Total ships.......- 
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Moorge-McCormack Lings, Inc., 5 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 


Area served: 
New York/east coast South America, 
Atlantic/east coast South America 
Atlantic Brazil 
Pacific/east coast South America 
Atlantic/Scandinavia 
Atlantic/South and East Africa 








Ships 
=e 2 | | 7 ’ oe rad At ee * i a 7a a 
Year built Tons, dead- | Number| Type |} Year built | Tons, dead- | Number| Type 
| weight 1 weight 
a rd eet ee PL eee SEPERR CL coe! | 
} | | | 
ee ood 16, 300 | 1| P/C. \| if 4| 0-3. 
2000... .....-.. 10, 200 1 | C-2. f Beeewee = | 92, 900 ] 3 | VC-2., 
| > j 4} C-3, | | O-2. 
ees el ved | 2 | C-2. bE esedal 70, 800 6 | 0-3. 
1042...... cael 16, 900 2 | C-1 1947....- nd shail 11, 800 1} C-3 
. | ‘ j 6 | C-3. |-—__-_-——_ ———_—__—_ | ——_——- 
nen oment 5 hh 2 | C-1. Total....| 486, 000 142 
4|C-3 | | 
ee 101, 800 |; 4 | C-2 
1 | VC-2 
t Includes 3 trade-ins on use agreement and 1 on charter operated in subsidized service 
Planned fleet replacement 
Under Under 
Fiscal year to contract negotiated || Fiscal year to contract negotiated 
agreement |} agreement 
Ships under construction -- 6 |} 1965_- 2 
ekéeuean ‘ ‘ 3 1966 2 
1960___- asset a 5 || 1967 2 
1961__- atone 5 1968 2 
a - 6 || 1969 . 2 
1963_.....- Sosecs 6 ———_——— 
1964 a ; 4 Total ships__-. ; 1 45 


1 Provides for replacement of the Brazil (formerly chartered from Maritime Administration) and 2 ships 
traded in and now in Maritime Administration reserve fleet. 


OceANIC STEAMSHIP Co., CARE OF Matson NaviGation Co., 215 MARKET 
STREET, SAN FRANcIscO, CALIF. 


Area served: Pacific/Australia. 


Ships 
Year built | Tons, dead- | Number Type 
weight 
elit caciiiceliiaa 7” = rarer eee 
 —— ; <a 42,700 | 4) C-2., 
go i Sie = oe a if 6, 500 | 1 | P-2 
1953....- ‘ : 6, 500 | 1 | P-2, 
Total . naan 55, 700 6 
Planned fleet replacement 
Required by 
Under nego- operating 
Fiscal year to contract Total tiated agree- | subsidy con- 
ment tract age 
provisions 
Replacements accomplished C 2 2 i 
1961__.__- “ 2 | 4 4 


Total._- ‘ i ; a 6 | 2 | 4 
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PaciFic Far East Ling, Inc., 141 Batrery 


Area served: 
California/Far East (Manila direct) 
California/Far East (Japan direct) 


Ships 


1944 
1952 
1954 
1955 __. - 


Total 


PiLace, SAN Francisco, CALIF. 


| 
| Tons, dead- | Number | Type 


Planned fleet replacement 


Fiscal year to contract 


Replacements accomplished 
1959 
Total 


PRUDENTIAL STEAMSHIP CorpP., 17 STATE 


Area served: Atlantic/ Mediterranean. 


Ships 


weight | } 

22, 200 | 2 | C-2. 

40, 300 3 | C-4, 

13, 500 1 | C-4, 

42, 900 | 3} C-4, 
——_—_———_|— I 
seca aaremtin 118, 900 | 9 | 

Under 

negotiated 


agreement 


bw 


STREET, New York, N. Y. 


1945_. 


No replacement commitments. 
Nonsubsidized operator. 


Tons, dead- | Number} Type 
weight 


32, 400 | 3} VC-2. 


States MARINE Corp., 90 Broap Street, New York, N. Y, 


Area served: 
Atlantic/United Kingdom and Continent 
Gulf/ North Europe 
Gulf/ Mediterranean 
Pacific/ Mediterranean 
Pacific/ North Europe 
Atlantic, Gulf, Pacific/Far East 
Pacific/Far East 


Pacific/Havana out; enters Gulf (part of intercoastal trade) 


2 ' 


PSN Pa a a 


_ 


sy le I aN 
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Ships 
Year built | Tons, dead- | Number; Type 
| weight 
NR 2 x gta, i RAD icin ceases 12, 400 1| C-3. 
Re Ste ek Seog ree acer cence 43, 200 4} VC-2. 
f 6 | VO-2. 
SP : ee alls Seksuneee iuen 120, 600 |; 3| 0-4. 
| il 1} C-2 
are 
aire ieee tds32 : 176, 200 | 15 | 





No replacement commitments. 
Nonsubsidized operators. 


States SteamMsuHip Co.,.1010 WasuinctTon StreEt, Box 250, 
VANCOUVER, WASH. 
Area served: 
Pacific Northwest/Japan 
Pacific Northwest, California/Japan 
Pacific Northwest, California/Philippine Islands, Vietnam, and Thailand 
California/Hong Kong, Japan, and Okinawa 

















Ships 
Year built Tons, dead- | Number | Type 
weight | 
| | 
a ST NEN 
WE nent d etn sas en heniecdpebeesade bodice aaa 25, 200 2| C-3. 
1943 .....-.- 2-22 --- 2 == ot nsrerenseues “ 12, 800 1} C-3. 
1944 é 12, 800 1} C-3. 
1946 -_.----------- " ; . . _ 76, 600 f : oy 
mOSS ....---- eeree eee oer ace tae Ree: 27,700 | 2| C-4 
ea ea in caralanetid ami naire aii aemaenmmnid ee 155, 100 | 13 | 
' ‘ 
Planned fleet replacement 
Under nego- 
Fiscal year to contract | tiated agree- 
ment 
ad ip ininininnieanainninteneanet pre t binant 
Replacements accomplished -.......-..-- Sil ce idan teas caine rinsed | 2 
eS ae okt: oa wn anna anna nanan nnn nnn e inne nee e nena 2222-2 - +22 =---------| 2 
Scciitictiapeeds oak cesses - nearnmnces —_— esas jticgnancesaseecese 4 
alanis ; : a , 
Ps ccd tanns sda dadstbnd ait ‘ Lil 3 
Total_.---- a : Scpancdealgieged ‘i > ae - 13 


Stevenson & Co., T. J., 80 Broap Srreet, New York, N. Y. 


Area served: Atlantic/ Mediterranean. 








Ships 
Year built Tons, dead- | Number Type 
weight 
IMB ..--.--------~-----n-eennnnnnone : 9, 100 1} O-1. 


No replacement commitments. 
Nonsubsidized operator. 





~ 


whem ® 
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Unrrep Fruit Sreamsnip Corp., 80 Feperau Street, Boston 10, Mass. (ALso 

Prer 3, Nortn River, New York, N. Y.) 

Area served: 
New Orleans/Barrios, Santiago, and Kingston 
Gulf/Caribbean : 
North Atlantic/Caribbean 





Ships 
Year built Tons, dead- Number | Type 
weight 
iat secs ; crceceeceneecenenen 8, 700 1} C-1, 
Pieces. snonnatoccseiiintdlbtncedeacidamay 1. iD oie 
ee BOF Lass citi Se iat eek 20, 000 4| R-1. 
Total. a ceived ee sini aacegiansian degra dahiaitsemmaien 74, 700 13 





No replacement commitments. 
Nonsubsidized operator, 


Unitep States Lines Co., 1 BRoapway, New York, N, Y 


Area served: 
New York/Southampton, Cobh, Le Havre and Bremerhaven 
North Atlantic/ Netherlands, Belgium 
North Atlantic/east coast United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Spain 
North Atlantic/west coast United Kingdom and Ireland 
Atlantic/Far East 
Atlantic and Gulf/Australia 
South Atlantic/United Kingdom, Eire, North Europe 








Ships 
Year built | Tons, dead- | Number Type Year built | Tons, dead- | Number; Type 

| weight | weight 
1940___. 13, 600 1 | Passenger. 1952 Al 16, 400 1 | Passenger. 
1942. ___ ‘ 16, 400 2| EC-2., 1953... ie 67, 300 | 5 | C-4, 
1943 91, 900 | 9 | C-2, | 1954_. 53, 300 | 4; C+ 
1944. __ ail 73, 600 7} C2 —_— —}———_—_ 
1945___. ol 208, 800 | 20 | C-2. Total_.| 622, 400 1 87 
1946___. | 81, 100 | 8 | C-2 | | 

| i 








1 Includes 2 ships on charter in subsidy. 


Planned fleet replacement 








| Required by 

Under | operating 
Fiscal year to contract Total negotiated | subsidy con- 

argeement tract age 

| provisions 
ee ~ — — — —— 
Replacements accomplished - 9 9 j.. , a 
1959____. han ah l 
1960_...- 2 | -| 2 
1961_.... 11 a ll 
1962___. - 12 | 12 
1963_.. 18 i8 
1964__. 1 | I 
1970_...- 1 1 
WAS. dnsictintie nen decease ieee i 55 9 it 


1 No replacement obligation for 2 ships on charter. 


a po A ON 


i 
Y 
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WATERMAN STEAMSHIP CorpP., 61 St. JosepH STREET, Mosiie, ALA. 
Area served: : 
Gulf, Atlantic occ./Continent. 
Pacific only/Far East. 
Atlantic, Guif and Pacific/Far East. 





ahaa Malaita lc ideih telah apatites abe ahdndhasadaelpnlgiabaianacesiagiibhgidtaaibe 281, 200 


Ships 
Year built | Tons, dead- | Number| Type 
| weight | 
— per wre mer napa pre ee — 
Bee Tae re eee ore d Meese s 0 dre ae 10, 600 | 1 | C-2, 
7S Se: : E ee ; ease’ 93, 600 | 9 | C-2. 
a li isl ; a 73, 000 | 7 | C-2. 
WG eS SU. et eerie a 62, 400 | 6 | C-2. 
a eck. ce : . a es 41, 600 | 4| C-2. 
ere 
Total. | 27 | 





No replacement commitments. 
Nonsubsidized operator. 


Mr. Preston. If there are no further questions, that concludes the 
hearings on the Maritime Administration. 

Thank you, Mr. Morse and gentlemen, for a very interesting 
presentation. 

Mr. Morss. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Mr. Preston. For the benefit of the Commerce people here and 
the committee members, the next hearing will begin at 2 o’clock on 
Tuesday. 


(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


Turspay, Aprin 22, 1958. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


WITNESS 
GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE LIMITATION 


Program and financing 


| | 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 























Program by activities: 

Administration (total obligations) -.............- ae $11, 527 | $4, 500 $2, 500 
Financing: | 

Unobligated balance no longer available_ 2, 473 ee a 
RR eco Fadia aes von sacseens see eee teak aueee 14, 000 | 4, 500 | 2, 500 

| 

Object classification 
i —— a ‘ 

1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
a $$$ $$$ ~ on s = 
04 Communication services : aiininiptih tile GASSER $5 | $50 | $50 
06 Printing and reproduction_----._-- ‘ oaal 22 | 50 | 50 
07 Other contractual services | 900 | 900 
Services performed by other agencies . ~ 11, 500 3, 500 1, 500 


Total obligations__- 


wail 11, 527 4, 500 | 2, 500 
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The next item we will take up will be the Inland Waterways Cor- 
peration. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, may I read this justification ? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, go right ahead. 

Mr. Moore. The department is again requesting authorization to 
expend from the Inland Waterways Corporation fund an amount 
for administrative expenses in connection with our responsibility to 
supervise the operation of the Federal Barge Lines to insure compli- 
ance with the terms of contract of sale. 

The decrease of $2,000 results from a reduction in the cost of the 
annual audit perfor med by the General Accounting Office. The $2,500 
is required to pay legal expenses in examination “of claims and suits 
and in documentation of property sold, the cost of the annual audit 
by the General Accounting Office, the cost of travel incident to audits 
and inspection of operations of the purchaser and small sums for com- 
munications and printing. 

There appears to be no legal authority for the payment of expenses 
incurred in connection with this activity, other than from income and 
balances in the Treasury in the Inland Waterways Corporation fund. 
The Government Corporations Control Act requires that a budget pro- 
gram for administrative expenses be submitted annually to the Con- 
gress for congressional authorization. 

The Secretary testified, when he was here, as to the properties, the 
sale, and the amount rem: Lining, the interest, and so forth. 

Mr. Preston. Very well, Mr. Moore. 

(The following was submitted for the record :) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


Administrative Expenses 


Actual 1957 





Estimate 1958| Estimate 1959 





| | 
Program by activities, administration (total obligations) $11, 527 | $4, 500 $2, 500 
Financing, unobligated balance not available for subsequent | 
use | 473 | 
| = a - _ 
Limitation... J 14, 000 4, 500 2, 500 


Administrative expenses by objects 


a 





timate 1958] Estimate 1959 





Actual 1957 a | Es 
| 


04 Communications. Sand telah edhe oll adeeb dean | $5 $50 | $50 
06 Printing and reproduction Ned hnadsh atte ae ed 22 | 50 | 50 
7 Other contractual services_--. ‘ eine bint olathe dona 900 900 
Services performed by other agencies... sata | 11, 500 | 3, 500 | 1, 500 
Total administrative expenses--..-..........-.--- sede 11, 527 4, 500 | 2, 500 
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Detail of 07 other contractual services 





| Actual 1957 | Estimate 1958] Estimate 1959 


! 





Other contractual services, !e wae, aya 9 on pornn,.4 title ab- 








stracts, ete_. $900 $960 
ja ale 
Services performed by other agencies: i | 

Reimbursement to Office of the Secretary of Commerce: 
Legal services___._- Sahil : . lke $3, 160 |--2-------2-0- |---- ninhiataibaia 
Accounting and auditing... Bee sae be ee EM Se he Se eedeteeees 
Clerical.._--.- eS ea eee tee Se 2, 680 |. ..-+-.---2---|--2-05.-2--20- 
Travel by auditors.___- SS eee ee --| i, 00 | 1, 000 
Audit by General Accounting idtiee i)... shun as 3 500 2, 500 500 
Total services performed by other agencles____..._...- Cay 500 0 | 3, 500 1, 500 





See Se ee edaaeias il, 500 | 4, 400 | 2, 400 


Turspay, Aprin 22, 1958. 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
WITNESSES 


LOUIS S. ROTHSCHILD, UNDER SECRETARY FOR TRANSPORTATION 

GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

BERTRAM D. TALLAMY, FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATOR 

FRANCIS C. TURNER, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

JAMES C. ALLEN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

EDWARD J. MARTIN, CHIEF, BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


Mr. Preston. The next item we will take up will be the Bureau of 
Public Roads, found on page 90 of the committee print and page 1001 
of the justifications. 


SUMMARY OF THE EsTIMATES 


At this point we will insert pages 1005 through 1009 of the justifi- 
cations in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Preston. We are glad to have again Mr. Tallamy, Administra- 
tor of the Bureau of Public Roads. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Tallamy ? 

Mr. Tattamy. Yes, Mr. Chairman, [ have a prepared statement, but 
it is very detailed and it includes a number of tables. These tables 
refer to the progress that has been made, State by State, in the ABC 
highway program and the Interstate Highway program. It shows 
the status of the trust fund and other pertinent data. The text of 
the prepared statement also goes into considerable detail relating to 
other subjects. If I may, I would like to file the statement with the 
committee and then speak extemporaneously on some of the highlights 


of this document and other subjects in which I think you might be 
interested. 


Mr. Preston. Very well; we will be glad to have you do that. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. BERTRAM D. TALLAMY, FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased te have this oppor- 
tunity to report on the status of our highway program and to explain and 
support our estimates for the coming fiscal year. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 


For your general information, and to enable better understanding of our 
Federal-aid highway estimates, I will first, briefly, cover the status of the 
program. 


Status of the program 


It has now been almost 2 years since the passage of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956, and we are able to measure accomplishments against expectations. 
I am glad to be able to report that the program is proceeding on schedule. 

For the current fiscal year we expected program progress as measured by 
funds obligated for construction, right-of-way acquisition, and preparation of 
plans to be $2,490 billion. Actual obligations as of March 31 amounted to $1.919 
billion. In the 9-month period we have obligated.77 percent of our fiscal goal. 

Total obligations since July 1, 1956, amounted to $4.123 billion. Of this total 
$2.714 billion is for improvements on the Interstate Highway System and $1.409 
billion for improvements on the primary, secondary, and urban roads, or the 
so-called ABC systems. 

Trust fund receipts to which the program is geared are running very close to 
estimates. In the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for this year, trust fund 
receipts are estimated to be $2.138 billion. Receipts for this year, through March 
31, amount to $1.648 billion. 

The following tabulation showing the Federal-aid contracts awarded illustrates 
the steady progression of the program during the fiscal years 1953 through 
1956, and then the tremendous impact of the 1956 act on the program in fiscal 
year 1957. It is noteworthy that in fiscal year 1957 Federal funds involved in 
contracts awarded totaled more than $2 billion, or some $1.16 billion more than 
in the preceding fiscal year. 
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Federal-aid contracts awarded 


[Million dollars] 





7 pare 
Year Total cost — 
$$ —————|—_—_ 
i en a ts ee ee ee 1, 067.8 | 536.0 
We 28th: } : . ig BARR ye 1, 175.1 | 581.3 
age oad x ie Ro dE ee af 1, 379.7 | 707.9 
Pete wee . ee ee 1, 726.5 | 897. 5 
Men.) oi: dhe tee =i, a 3,200.5 | 2, 057.6 


There are attached exhibits 1 through 6 which show in detail, by States, vari- 
ous data covering the Federal-aid highway program. 

Progress of the Interstate System program is provided in exhibits 1 and 2. 
Since July 1, 1956, construction contracts have been advertised for either stage 
or final improvements to 3,801 miles of the Interstate System. The estimated 
total cost of these projects is $1.986 billion, including $1.724 billion of Federal 
funds. In addition to the actual construction, Federal funds totaling $266 mil- 
lion for preliminary engineering and $724 million for acquisition of rights-of-way 
on interstate projects were obligated during the same period. In addition, there 
was a limited amount of work on the Interstate System that had been started 
prior to the passage of the 1956 act, with Federal-aid funds authorized in previ- 
ous years. As of March 31, construction was underway on 2,400 miles of the 
system, at an estimated cost of $1.352 billion. Construction completed since 
July 1, 1956, totaled 1,403 miles, costing $328 million. 

While there has been considerable emphasis on the interstate program since 
enactment of the 1956 act, the ABC program (primary, secondary, and urban) 
has also been continuing at approximately the authorized rate. Exhibit 3 shows 
by States the status of the ABC program as of March 31, 1958, through a listing 
of the cost of work completed since July 1, 1956, and the miles of improvement 
involved. It will be noted that subsequent to enactment of the 1956 act im- 
provements have been completed on some 38,720 miles of ABC roads at a total 
cost of approximately $2.2 billion, with Federal funds participating in the 
amount of $1.1 billion. 

Speaking of the Federal-aid program as a whole, a total of $940,850,000 was 
paid to the States during the fiscal year 1957. Exhibit 4 provides a breakdown 
of that figure by class of fund and by States. 

Federal-aid projects completed during the calendar year 1957 provided im- 
provements to a total of 22,2483 miles of primary, secondary, urban, and Inter- 
state Highways and for the construction of 3,991 bridges of more than 20-foot 
span. The improvements included the elimination of 227 railway-highway cross- 
ings and the protection of 353 grade crossings by the installation of flashing 

‘lights or other appropriate protective devices. Exhibit 5 reflects these data by 
individual States. 

Exhibit 6 reflects by funds and by States the apportionment (August 1, 1957) 
of the authorization for fiscal year 1959 which totaled $2.875 billion, repre- 
senting $875 million for the primary, secondary, and urban programs, and $2 
billion for the Interstate program. 


Status of the highway trust fund 


Prior to enactment of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958, estimates of 
Federal-aid highway expenditures had to be coordinated with revenues and 
anticipated revenues in the highway trust fund. Prior to the apportionment 
of the regular authorizations for fiscal year 1959, the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Treasury reviewed the status of the trust fund to determine that sufficient 
revenues would accrue to the trust fund to liquidate, when due, the obligations 
which would accrue from that apportionment. It has also been determined that 
sufficient revenues are expected to be in the highway trust fund to finance the 
appropriation estimate for fiscal year 1959. These determinations are confirmed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury’s report on the financial condition and results 
of the operations of the highway trust fund for the fiscal year 1957, which was 
submitted to Congress on March 3, 1958, and published as House Document No. 
345. 

To provide further information on the operations of the highway trust fund, 
there are attached two tabulations, exhibits 7 and 8, which reflect a summary 
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by months of revenues, refunds, transfers, expenditures, and balances through 
February 28, 1958. It will be noted that as of February 28, 1958, revenues, 
including interest, had totaled $2.981 billion refunds, transfers and expenditures 
totaled $2.054 billion, and the remaining balance was approximately $927 million. 


AASHO (Illinois) test road 


Before I discuss our 1959 appropriation estimate for Federal-aid highways, 
I would like to very briefly comment on the progress of the AASHO (Illinois) 
test road. 

This test road between Ottawa and LaSalle, Ill, in which the Bureau is par- 
ticipating and contributing funds, will provide the bulk of the research data 
required for completion of the vehicle size and, weight study prescribed in sec- 
tion 108 (k) of the 1956 act. The project will also provide essential data for 
use in section 210, highway cost allocation study, also required by the 1956 act. 
Six test loops will be located along an 8&-mile right-of-way.. Half of the pave- 
ment in these loops will be portland cement concrete, half will be asphaltic con- 
crete. The 6 test loops will contain 836 separate test sections, with various 
combinations of surface, base, and subbase thicknesses. When the testing is 
completed the pavements will be rehabilitated and the project will become a 
part of the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 

Good progress is being made in the completion of the test road. However, 
difficulties encountered last summer in obtaining an economically satisfactory 
bid for construction caused a delay of about 1 year in the original time schedule 
for the project. All grading has now been completed, the contract for surfacing 
awarded, and portions of both concrete and bituminous surfacing are already in 
place, together with the major part of the necessary instrumentation. Surfacing 
operations were just recently resumed and it is expected that test traffic will 
begin in August or September of this year. Regular highway-type vehicular 
test traffic will continue for 2 years. Failed sections will be excluded from fur- 
ther consideration upon failure. Surviving sections are expected to be subjected 
to more than a million load applications during the test period. Following com- 
pletion of the regular highway-type vehicular test traffic, an éxtensive program 
of physical tests using heavy military vehicles and other special tests involving 
driver fatigue will be undertaken. 


Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 


Before proceeding with a discussion of our 1959 budget estimate, I would like 
at this point to include a few general comments with respect to the 1958 Highway 
Act which has just been approved. Obviously, the new act will have a con- 
siderable effect on our program during fiscal year 1959. The budget estimate 
which is before you did not contemplate the acceleration and expansion of the 
program that will be generated from the new act. Our budget was necessarily 
prepared several months ago on the basis of the then existing legislation. 

The 1958 act provides additional authorizations for the fiscal year 1959 of 
$200 million for the Interstate System and $400 million for the ABC program. 
It was directed that these authorizations be apportioned immediately upon 
enactment of the act and those apportionments have been made. The sums 
apportioned to the various States are shown in exhibit 9. In addition, $115 
million was authorized for use by the States in lieu of a portion of the State 
matching share of projects financed under the $400 million authorization for 
the ABC program, to be deducted from any apportionments made for fiscal years 
1961 and 1962. 

To insure prompt utilization of the additional 1959 authorizations for the 
ABC program, the act prescribed that the $400 million would be available only 
for work placed under contract or work commenced prior to December 1, 1958, 
for completion prior to December 1, 1959. The participating ratio for this 
special $400 million authorization only was changed from the basic 50—50 
to two-thirds Federal, one-third State. 

The 1958 act revises the fiscal year 1960 authorization for the Interstate Sys- 
tem from $2.2 billion to $2.5 billion, representing an increase of $300 million. 
Authorizations for the ABC program for fiscal years 1960 and 1961 were pro- 
vided in the amounts of $900 million and $925 million, respectively. An approxi- 
mate apportionment of the authorization of $900 million for the ABC program 
and $2.5 billion for the interstate program for fiscal year 1960 is shown in 
exhibit 10. It should be noted in connection with the fiscal year 1960 author- 
izations that our budget was prepared in conformance with section 209 (g) 
of title 2 of the 1956 act which in substance limits apportionment of authoriza- 
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tions to availability of revenues estimated to be available in the highway trust 
fund to meet the expenditures which will ultimately result from such apportion- 
ments. As a result of the 1958 act, it will not now be necessary to defer and 
reduce the apportionment of the 1960 authorizations as the submitted budget 
had contemplated, since a provision is included which suspends the controlling 
effect of section 209 (g) of the 1956 act insofar as it relates to the authorizations 
for fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 

The 1958 act includes provisions which are designed to encourage the regula- 
tion and control of outdoor advertising on the Interstate System. 

Section 12 of the act provides that the Federal share of the cost of projects 
on the Interstate System may be increased by one-half of 1 percent if a State 
enters into agreement with the Secretary of Commerce to carry out the national 
policy set forth in the act with respect to control of outdoor advertising. The 
additional one-half percent Federal share in this instance is not to be paid from 
the highway trust fund, but rather from general funds of the Treasury. Also, 
under the terms of this section Federal funds may be used to pay the Federal 
pro rata share of the cost of acquiring the right to advertise or regulate adver- 
tising in an area adjacent to the right-of-way of a project on the Interstate 
System. Federal participation in the cost of acquiring the advertising rights 
is limited to that portion of such costs which does not exceed 5 percent of the 
cost of the right-of-way for the project involved. 

We have not yet completed our analysis of these provisions of the 1958 act 
and the effect that they will have on the budget estimates for fiscal year 1959. 
It does seem certain though that.a supplemental appropriation will be required 
for fiscal year 1959. However, the regular estimate before you at this time will 
provide sufficient funds for financing the Federal-aid highway program for 
the greater portion of the year. It will be our plan, therefore, to study the 1958 
act and its many implications very carefully to the end that we will be in a 
position to submit a sound supplemental estimate when the ist session of the 
86th Congress convenes in January 1959. 


Fiscal year 1959 estimates 


As I stated previously the budget schedules which you have before you were 
prepared prior to enactment of the 1958 act and do not therefore, take into 
consideration the acceleration and expansion which will stem from the new act. 
On the basis of the legislation then existing, it was anticipated that our direct 
obligations for Federal-aid highways during the current 1958 fiscal year would 
total $2.525 billion and that in fiscal year 1959 the direct obligations would total 
$2.320 billion. Our estimate of direct obligations for fiscal year 1959 was $205 
million less than the estimate for the current fiscal year because of the controlling 
effect of section 209 (g) of the 1956 act. To stay within availability of trust 
fund revenues it was anticipated apportionment of the fiscal year 1960 authori- 
zations would have to be deferred until the end of December 1958, and that the 
apportionment of the interstate authorization would have to be reduced from 
$2.2 billion to $1.6 billion. 

Our appropriation estimate for fiscal year 1959 is in the amount of $2.350 
billion to be derived from the highway trust fund. The estimate represents 
an increase of $660 million over the current fiscal year. In the operation of the 
Federal-aid highway program the States initially finance the work and subse- 
quently claim reimbursement from the Federal Government. In view of this 
method of operation, it is essential that Federal funds be available for prompt 
payment of the States’ claims for reimbursement. 


Proposed language change 


In our proposed appropriation language for Federal-aid highways for fiscal 
year 1959, we request an amendment to provide that Federal-aid highway funds 
may be used for the purchase, construction, or alteration of buildings and 
sites necessary for road construction and maintenance activities in Alaska. 

The proposed language change is extremely important to our Alaska opera- 
tion. Historically, the maintenance of the bulk of Alaska’s road system has 
been carried on by the Alaska Road Commission with its own forces. All 
Alaska Road Commission personnel, equipment, and facilities, engaged in main- 
tenance and other operations, were transferred to the Bureau of Public Roads 
early in fiscal year 1957, in accordance with the provisions of the 1956 Federal- 
Aid Highway Act. 

Adequate maintenance of the rather limited road systems in Alaska is 
essential to the economic needs of the Territory and the servicing of our ex- 
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tensive military installations. To enable the Bureau of Public Roads to carry 
on an efficient and effective maintenance program adequate facilities are essen- 
tial. The majority of the existing buildings are frame structures improvised 
from temporary and military facilities established during construction of the 
Alaska Highway or other military facilities during World War II. Because 
of the physical conditions existing in Alaska, it is necessary in nearly all in- 
stances to provide housing facilities as well as equipment and working facilities 
at the maintenance stations. Many of these installations are located over 
50 miles from the nearest community and some may be reached from the main 
centers of population only by air, or by water transportation during the summer. 

The Alaska Road Commission financed its building replacement program from 
maintenance funds. Federal-aid highway funds apportioned to the Territory 
of Alaska are now the only funds available and must be used to provide such 
needed facilities. 

If the recommended language change is approved, it is our plan to submit 
annual estimates providing for the construction of several facilities each year. 
Our 1959 estimates propose the reconstruction of 3 maintenance camps at a 
cost of approximately $200,000 each. These camps are located at Gardiner 
Creek, Dillingham, and Eureka. A brief description of the circumstances and 
plan in each case is described in our justification. 


Administration and research 


The administrative budget estimate for fiscal year 1959 totals $26,239,000. 
This amount reflects the estimated overall administrative and research expenses 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, except those relating to the Inter-American 
Highway and the ICA support programs. These latter two programs are 
clearly defined activities for which independent organizational subdivisions 
have been established with direct financing by the appropriations administered. 

It is not practicable to attempt to isolate and account separately for the 
actual costs incurred by the Bureau of Public Roads in administering the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program separately from costs of administering other highway 
programs such as forest highways, national parkways, national park roads and 
trails, forest development roads, etc. Public Roads is organized almost ex- 
clusively on a geographical, rather than program basis, and it is not practical 
to attempt to isolate administrative costs relating to each specific program. 

In order to simplify the budgeting and accounting processes, therefore, all 
administrative and research expenses of the Bureau of Public Roads are financed 
on a reimbursable basis by the Federal-aid highway appropriation and that 
account is reimbursed periodically through a proportionate distribution of the 
gross administrative expenses to the various other highway’ programs served. 
While it is estimated for fiscal year 1959 that our gross costs of administration 
and research will total $26,239,000, it is anticipated that lump-sum recoveries 
from other programs served will total $2.5 million, and thus reduce the net cost 
to Federal-aid highways to approximately $23,739,000. 

Excluding the AASHO (Tllinois) test road item, regular administrative and 
research operations for fiscal year 1959 are expected to increase by a total of 
$3,929,000. Approximately 60 percent of this increase represents the cost of 
additional personal services. A total bureauwide increase of 300 in staff will 
be urgently needed during fiscal year 1959 to keep the program on schedule and 
not delay the progress of the States. The type of personnel needed includes a 
fairly wide range of occupations. However, the most urgent need is for highway 
engineers, rights-of-way appraisers, and auditors. During the past year, in 
spite of intensive recruiting efforts, we have been finding it most difficult to 
locate and hire qualified engineers and auditors, with the result that our existing 
staff is sorely overtaxed. The fullest impact of the expanded highway program 
is expected to materialize during fiscal year 1959, and it is essential that we be 
authorized to continue our efforts to expand our staff to the level reflected in 
the estimate. 

Our administration and research estimate for fiscal year 1959 includes other 
increases which in the main relate to the additional personnel. Under the 
classification of lands and structures there is an increase of $225,000, which 
represents the estimated cost of making alterations to the existing Bureau of 
Public Roads equipment depot shop building in Juneau, Alaska, to provide two 
floors of office space. This need stems from the transfer of the Alaska Road 
Commission functions, staff, and facilities to the Bureau of Public Roads. In 
implementing the consolidation of the ARC functions with the Public Roads 
activities in Alaska, a complete reorganization has been necessary and existing 
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office space, which has long been completely inadequate, does not lend itself to 
an effective operation. Because of the extremely crowded conditions in Juneau 
and the lack of sufficient space for offices either federally owned or rented, 


it is necessary that we remodel our equipment depot shop building in Juneau 
to provide the needed office space. 


FOREST HIGHWAYS 


The second appropriation item in our 1959 estimates covers the forest 
highway program. Active authorizations at this time are those for the fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 which were included in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956. Authorizations for these 2 fiscal years are in the amount of $30 million 
for each year, whereas authorizations for the several preceding years had 
been at an annual level of $22,500,000. 

The 1959 authorization was apportioned by the Secretary on November 6, 
1957. In total, 40 States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico are represented in the 
apportionment. Exhibit 11, attached, reflects the sums apportioned for the 
various States under the 1959 authorization. The States are not required to 
participate in the financing of forest highway improvements. 


Basis of 1959 apportionment 


Historically, authorizations for forest highways have been apportioned accord- 
ing to the area and value of Government owned land in the national forests in 
the several States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico with equal weight being given to 
both area and value. This formula for apportionment of forest highway funds 
was established in 1922 by inclusion in the joint regulations of the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Public Roads for administering authorizations for 
forest highways. During the succeeding 35 years, the apportionment formula 
was not revised since only minor changes were made in the area of forest lands 
in the several States and no changes were made in the average acre value in 
any State, except in 1 year when the average value per acre was doubled for 
all States. On that basis, the proportionate distribution of forest highway 
authorizations among the participating States remained virtually unchanged 
from 1922 through the authorization for fiscal year 1958. 

During fiscal year 1957 the Forest Service completed a reevaluation of the 
value of all forest lands, and in August 1957 the Secretary of Agriculture 
submitted to the Department of Commerce a certification of value and area figures 
to be used as a basis for apportioning the 1959 authorization. The tabulation 
showed that the total value of national forest lands was 3% times that of the 
previous year and that there was wide variation among the States in the dis- 
tribution of the increased values. In some States value increases were nominal 
and in others very great. For example, in Oregon the increase was about $2 
billion, resulting in a new value figure that was about 6 times the old value. 

In order that there would be no violent changes in the distribution of funds 
that would result from using new values in the apportionment pending the 
time when Congress could consider the changed conditions, the Secretary of 
Agriculture recommended that the apportionment formula be revised to 
distribute 75 percent of the funds in aceordance with area and 25 percent in 
accordance with the new value of national forest lands. 

After considerable analysis and study of the effect of this change, the Bureau 
agreed with the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture. By chang- 
ing the weighting factors, we have been able to retain about the same relative 
pattern of distribution of forest highway funds as in the past. This present 
pattern of distribution is in reasonable agreement with the rate of highway 
construction needed in the various States to accommodate present and future 
highway traffic on the forest highway system. To effect the change in the appor- 
tionment formula it was necessary to revise the joint regulations and this was 
done effective November 6, 1957. The apportionment of the fiscal year 1959 
authorization was computed on the new basis and made effective the same 
day as the revision of the regulations. 


Status of program 


During the calendar year 1957 improvements were initiated on 341 miles of 
the forest highway system. These improvements had a total cost of $24 million, 
including $23 million of forest highway funds. 

By far the greater part of the forest highway program is centered in the West. 
In the conduct of the program in the West, construction contracts are made 
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between the Bureau and the highway contractors. Claims for work performed 
are submitted by the contractors directly to the Bureau on a monthly basis. 
The annual budget estimate for the forest highway program in the main 
represents the anticipated cash requirements for liquidating contracts on pre- 
viously authorized work. Expenditures during the current fiscal year to April 
1, 1958, have totaled approximately $19 million. Current estimates indicate that 
funds currently available will be adequate for the remainder of the fiscal year. 


Proposed financing from highway trust fund 


The budget estimate for fiscal year 1959 for the forest highway program 
proposes that the estimate in the amount of $30 million be derived for the first 
time from the highway trust fund. We believe the financing of the forest high- 
way program from the highway trust fund is both appropriate and justified. 

The majority of forest highways constitute integral links in the Federal-aid 
highway system. A high percentage of forest highways in the West particularly 
are simply portions of primary and secondary routes which go through or are 
contiguous to national forests. At the present time approximately 80 percent 
of the forest highway system is coincident wth the Federal-aid primary and 
secondary systems. Further, over 90 percent of the remainder either connects 
with or can be connected with a Federal-aid route. Such routes can be added 
to the Federal-aid secondary or primary system provided the States so request. 
If these latter routes were added to the Federal-aid systems there would then 
be less than 2 percent of the whole forest highway system which would not be 
also on one of the Federal-aid systems. 

After considering this question very carefully it was our conclusion that 
the basic “trust concept” of the highway trust fund would not be violated if that 
account were used to finance the forest highway program. If it is proper to 
finance Federal-aid primary and secondary highway projects from the trust 
fund, then we believe it is equitable to also finance forest highway projects from 
the trust fund, since the only basic difference between the forest highway and 


Federal-aid programs is that State matching funds are not required for the 
forest highway work. 


Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 (forest highways) 

The recently enacted Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 contains several 
provisions which affect the forest highway program. An additional authorization 
of $5 million for the fiscal year 1959 was provided with the expressed direction 
that the funds were to be apportioned upon enactment. The apportionment has 
been accomplished by the Secretary, and we are attaching a tabulation, exhibit 
12, which lists the sums apportioned to the various States, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico. The act also included an authorization of $33 million for each of the fiscal 
years 1960 and 1961. We have prepared another tabulation, exhibit 13, attached, 
which reflects the approximate sums which will be represented in the subsequent 
apportionment of the 1960 authorization. 

The formula for apportionment of the additional authorization for fiscal year 
1959 and the authorizations for fiscal year 1960 and 1961 is specifically pre- 
seribed in the new act. In effect, it is required that the sums apportioned to 
the various States under the new authorizations be in the same percentage of 
the total that was effective in the apportionment of the 1958 authorization. 

It is also provided in the act that the States may use not to exceed the lesser 
of $500,000 or 5 percent of the amounts of their ABC apportionments for the 
fiscal years 1960 and 1961 for the improvement of forest highways on any of the 
Federal-aid highway systems. 

It is apparent that the provisions of the 1958 act relating to forest highways 
will generate a substantially larger program for fiscal year 1959. Because the 
act was only approved last week, we have not yet had time to evaluate the 
changes in the program and, consequently, have not developed revised estimates 
of obligations and expenditures. It is expected it will be necessary to submit 
a supplemental estimate for forest highways for fiscal year 1959. However, 
funds requested in the regular 1959 estimate will adequately finance the prograta 
until the 86th Congress convenes in January 1959. It is our plan to develop a 
supplemental estimate for fiscal year 1959 to be submitted at that time. 


Estimate for fiscal year 1959 
The $30 million estimate for forest highways which we are considering today 


does not take into consideration the acceleration and expansion of the program 
which will be generated by the 1958 act. The estimate of $30 million for fiscal 
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year 1959 contemplated proceeding with the program at the level authorized for 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 

The costs of administering the forest highway program are reflected in the 
budget under a separate activity and the amount included for fiscal year 1959 
is $820,000, which represents a nominal increase of $5,000 over the 1958 estimate. 
As explained earlier, all of the administrative expenses of the Bureau of Public 
Roads are financed initially from the Federal-aid account; consequently, the 
amount indicated for forest highway administration represents the estimated 
lump-sum reimbursement to the Federal-aid account for the forest highway 
proportionate share of the total cost. 


PUBLIC LANDS 
Description of program 


The third appropriation item in the Bureau of Public Roads estimates is “Public 
lands highways.” Currently, active public lands highway authorizations are 
those provided by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. In that act an addi- 
tional $2 million was authorized for the fiscal year 1957, as well as $2 million 
for each of the fiscal years 1958 and 1959. The authorizing legislation provides 
that the funds shall be used for the purpose of assisting those States with large 
areas of public lands in the improvement of sections of main roads—principally 
on the Federal-aid highway system. Public lands are defined as “unappropriated 
or unreserved public lands, nontaxable Indian lands, or other Federal reser- 
vations.” 

Publie lands funds are not subject to apportionment among the States. The 
selection of projects is on the basis of the needs of the various States as deter- 
mined by the Federal Highway Administrator on application by the highway 
departments. The States are not required to participate in the cost of public 
lands highway projects. 

The $2 million authorized for fiscal year 1959 was allocated to specific projects 
in March 1958. A tabulation is attached, exhibit 14, which lists the various 
projects which are being financed under the 1958 and 1959 authorizations. 


Proposed financing from highway trust fund 


As in the case of the forest highway estimate, the public lands highway 
estimate for fiscal year 1959 is proposed for financing from the highway trust 
fund. All currently active public lands projects are on one of the Federal-aid 
systems, in accordance with the policy prescribed by the authorizing legislation. 
Since again the only basic difference between public lands highway projects 
and those on the Federal-aid primary or secondary systems is that there is 
no State matching requirement, it would seem logical that such projects should 
be finaneed from the highway trust fund. 


Estimate for fiscal year 1959 


The 1959 estimate in the amount of $2,692,000 represents the unappropriated 
balance of the authorizations which existed at the time of preparation of the 
budget. The estimate will provide funds for financing the projects which were 
allocated last month, as well as uncompleted projects which were allocated 
from prior year authorizations. 


Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 (public lands highways) 


The estimate does not take into consideration the additional program that 
was authorized in the 1958 act. In that act an additional authorization ir the 
amount of $1 million was provided for the 1959 fiscal year, as well as $3 million 
for each of the fiscal years 1960 and 1961. It is expected that the additional 
$1 million for 1959 will be allocated to projects within the near future. The 
authorization for fiscal year 1960 becomes available for allocation to projects 
July 1, 1958. Allocation of the additional authorizations in the 1958 act will 
have an effect on expenditures in fiscal year 1959. A supplemental estimate 
for public lands highways for fiscal year 1959 will no doubt be required. How- 
ever, it is our plan to wait until the beginning of the 86th Congress in January 
1959 to submit our revised estimate. 
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EXHIBIT 2. 


Progress of the Interstate System program 
construction as of Mar. 31, 1958 


Active and completed 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Construction underway Construction completed, July 1 


1956, to date ! 


State a EE sciiiaiiete 


Federal 





Total cost 





Includes complk ted 
Less 


24676 58 


than 0.045 ofar 


pr 


| 


ojects 





iuthorized prior to 





July 1, 1956. 








| | | 
Miles | Total cost | Federal | Miles 
funds : | | funds 
| | 

. fi epee ee a ee - ao ee 
Alabama $17, 198 | $14, 706 | 65.4 | $3, 450 $2, 541 | 17.1 
Arizona 11, 961 | 11, 224 | 79.7 2, 986 | 2, 314 | 46.8 
Arkansas. - - 6, 520 5, 232 18. 5 | 1, 432 | 859 4.0 
California 118, 331 105, 161 130.7 | 35, 603 | 22, 128 | 37.9 
Colorado. : 20, 192 17, 684 99. 2° | 11, 169 | 8, 779 | 64.8 
Connecticut- - - 20, 653 17, 019 15.0 1, 064 | 598 5.7 
Delaware- 530 477 (2) } : 
Florida-.- 20, 920 17, 181 | 14.4 | 3, 291 | 1, 832 | 3.7 
Georgia 12, 109 | 8, 639 | 23.0 . 
Idaho 4, 408 3, 402 | 14.5 8.5 
Illinois 78, 009 64, 284 32. 7 64.0 
Indiana... - 4.4 
lowa.. 19, 076 15, 208 73. 8 | | 10.9 
Kansas - - 19, 079 17, 118 81.5 | 61.8 
Kentucky. . 5, 387 4,849 13. 6 2.7 
Louisiana 4.1 
Maine. 4, 580 aa 8.3 
Maryland | 29, 200 27.1 2.5 
Massachusetts_- 27, 972 | 13.5 | 
Michigan | { 43, 451 64.2 65.8 
Minnesota 19, 498 16, 996 33.0 71.6 
Mississippi 24, 680 21, 478 64.3 27.6 
Missouri 33, 577 30, 254 35.7 } 52.3 
Montana 1,819 1, 621 25.9 | 29. 6 
Nebraska 6, 010 4,679 11.2 
Nevada 5, 034 4, 675 10. 4 1, 723 | 5.5 
New Hampshire 10, 241 8, 418 11.0 1, 872 | 2.1 
New Jersey 20, 003 17, 842 11.9 2, 075 : 3.4 
New Mexico | 22, 924 21, 329 87.3 | 14, 887 3, 63.5 
New York 190, 410 141, 337 50.9 12, 562 6, 144 15.1 
North Carolina 34, 606 ‘ 210.9 6, 978 | 4,129 60.5 
North Dakota 6, 273 28. 2 4,512 | 3, 687 | 54.3 
Ohio 114, 676 98. 4 13, 750 8, 473 | 31.6 
Oklahoma... 21, 603 73.9 10, 044 | 6, 751 19.7 
Oregon... _- 17, 078 75.2 | 11,761 | 9 695 56.8 
Pennsylvania 97, 722 | 73.8 18, 433 | 11, 060 | 27.9 
Rhode Island 12, 947 | 8.5 1, 088 787 | a 
South Carolina 12, 990 72. § 1, 348 861 | 12.6 
South Dakota. 6, 106 27.6 5, 033 3, 236 | 97.3 
Tennessee 4, 769 9.5 27 16 i 
Texas 100, 096 323. 0 39, O17 28, 330 248. 0 
Utah. 5, 120 14.9 3, 388 2, 644 12.8 
Vermont 6, 351 7.8 
Virginia. 28, 762 48.9 | 1,379 762 16.7 
Washington 21, 150 73. 3 11, 051 8, 575 35. 4 
West Virginia e- 
Wisconsin 14, 441 36.9 1, 626 S85 3.4 
W yoming 27, 874 | 102.9 | 4, 629 3, 245 42.7 
District of Columbia 9, 032 4 

Total. 1, 352, 714 1, 145, 325 2, 399. 7 $28, 24 222, 880 1, 403. 6 
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ExurBit 4,—Federal highway funds paid by Bureau of Public Roads during fiscal 


year ended June 30, 1957, by program and by Siate 


: Federal-aid funds 
State or Territory > See 





| 


Primary Secondary 

















Urban 


Interstate 








Total 



























0 ee ee $8,448,179 | $7,870,771 | $2, 456, 285 $1,852,664 | $20, 627, 809 
Arizona. .-..- i salpiinhses 4, 077, 875 | 4,075, 095 | 733, 521 | 2, 096, 811 | 10, 983, 302 
Arkansas_..-.--- ; ae 4, 204, 322 | 4,048, 805 | 539, 521 1, 542, 606 | 10, 335, 254 
California. - --- = 15, 853, 357 | 7,836,672 | 17,877,317 59,325,188 | 100,892, 534 
Colorado. - 6, 087, 125 | 4,045, 125 | 1, 403, 607 | 4, 667, 647 | 16, 203, 504 
Connecticut _-- 956, 408 933, 320 | 633, 701 | 545, 439 | 3, 068, 868 
Delaware... 2, 373, 755 | 1, 437, 895 | 294, 996 3, 192 | 4, 109, 838 
an : 8, 560, 271 | 2, 519, 128 | 6, 029, 690 | 816, 491 | 17, 925, 580 
Georgia_--- ; 6, 026, 773 6, 003, 043 | 2, 165, 767 1, 122, 215 | 15, 317, 798 
Idaho . 4,843, 918 2, 401, 126 | 218, 465 1, 094, 892 8 558, 401 
Illinois i on 13, 847, 456 6, 786, 829 | 9, 505, 759 | 7, 253, 311 37, 393, 355 
Indiana. - 6, 107, 410 | 5, 365, 033 2, 006, 850 | 2,010, 583 | 15, 489, 876 
aa 8, 802, 504 6, 321, 950 | 3, 410, 396 | 1, 494, 221 | 20, 029, 071 
Kansas : 9, 674, 385 | 5, 846, 941 1, 862, 047 | 4, 309, 305 | 21, 692, 678 
Kentucky 3, 384, 379 | 6, 964, 457 | 610, 928 1, 661, 680 12, 621, 444 
Louisiana. ---- 4, 406, 252 3, 833, 452 | 1, 426, 335 108, 337 9, 774, 376 
3, 435, 286 2, 317, 753 | 25, 477 1, 101, 122 7, 279, 638 
2, 445, 741 | 1, 362, 703 | .710 | 7, 041, 336 13, 245, 490 

f 2, 397, 871 | 995, 437 | 572, 516 2, 210, 830 | 176, 654 
Michigan-.-..--- 12, 704, 164 7, 272, 058 | 7, 253, 413 | 8, 953, 211 2, 846 
Minnesota......---- 9, 847, 110 6, 520, 639 | 3, 893, 619 3, 625, 839 7, 207 
Mississippi 6, 548, 074 5, 244, 675 | 814, 741 2, 689, 674 7, 164 
Missouri---.-.--.---- 6, 832, 342 | 6, 520, 276 | 7, 806, 993 7, 357, 063 516, 674 
Montana_-_..--.- iscxsiotebate | 10,068, 058 6, 120, 482 | 560, 556 558. 174 | 270 
Nebraska---- ‘ 8, 568, 615 | 5, 430, 263 1, 020, 632 105, 602 25,112 
Nevada...--- : 6, O10, 944 | 3, 483, 609 171, 996 | 817, 762 , 311 
New Hampshire-.-- 7 1, 052, 758 1, 399, 317 136, 499 161 , 735 
New Jersey-.-.-- ‘ 3, 508, 345 | 1, 000, 060 4,379, O87 | 676, 850 564, 342 
New Mexico-.-.-.-.-.. 6, 616, 068 | 5, 182, 103 606, 744 7, 503, 124 , 039 
New York--.-_--- heared 15, 470, 182 | 4,600,543 | 20, 490, 391 7,810, 913 , 029 
North Carolina-- f 9, 389, 811 | 8, § 7 3, 369, 025 2, 244 | 950 
North Dakota 4, 737, 329 4, 5, 008 1, 597, 746 920 
oo e ‘ 8, 271, 446 5, § 12, 701, 120 16, 983, 109 | , 876 
Oklahoma... ae 9, 203, 781 4, 2, 077, 463 2. 554, 682 | 263, 033 
a slahdntniedieis 7, 151, 587 4,2 | 2, 223, 716 4, 648, 367 262, 901 
Pennsylvania---. esas 11, 641, 260 5, | 8, 645, 245 | 7, 091, 57 2, 781 
Rhode Island---- paiiceeeel 2, 089, 742 1, 694, 126 | 1, 048, 460 51, 717 
South Carolina_ oe 4, 814, 468 | 984, 264 | 773, 577 , 665 
South Dakota. 6, 458, 815 | 128, 260 1, 822, 948 | 5 890 
Tennessee - - 8, 661, 720 | | 1, 102, 769 62), 546 . 302 
Texas. .-- = 28, 424, 510 } 10, 812, 900 19, S80, 500 , 810 
Utah _. aoe - 2, 877, 309 | 5 | 21, 505 1, 996, 586 | 56, 456 
Vermont-.-.-...---.- = 1, 855, 872 | | 3,117 | 321, 967 | 
Virginia_ wae L 7, 634, 547 | | , 483 2, 036, 826 | 
Washington. ----- = 6, 325, 659 | 689 1, 936, 764 
West Virginia----- ‘ 2, 862, 042 | , 595 41, 507 | 
Wisconsin_-_..---- é 9, 986, 075 | , 229 1, 191, 540 
Wyoming...-.-----. 5, 514, 140 " 028 3" 146. 055 
Alaska-- = sine : 92 
District of Columbia-.-.. sg 490, 647 | 715, 351 | 324, 327 
Hawaii : 1, 097, 777 493, 930 | 
Puerto Rico- “< 2, 243, 141 | 1, 554, 734 | 

Sie cece ee oe 344, 891, 697 161, 874, 116 210, 876, 568 940, 850, 110 
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KxuHiBit 5.—Federal-aid highway projects completed during calendar year 195? 


' 

j 

| : Num- 

} | Number of rail- | ber of 

£5 | way-highway |railroad 
Num- | grade crossings | grade 

} ber of | separa- 

| bridges | tion 

| 


Miles 


state 


| 
Inter- | Total 


2 a Se 
tures 


Elimi- Pro- | recon- 


Primary | Second- | Urban 




















ary | state nated tected |structed 
Alabama.-.- 132.1 511.5 18.0 10.9 | 672. 5 183 | 13 | 16 | 1 
Arizona 16.7 98. 6 sl itt me 52 | 2 | 
Arkansas. -..-----.- 77.4 | 292.3 7) 1.5 | 371.9 66 | » | 
California. | 53.9 166. 8 29.7| 14.1] 264. 5 197 23 | 2 3 
— udo-- “a 105. 2 133. 4 3.9 17.5 260.0 68 5 l 
onnecticut - - ; 4.6 9.8 14.4 8 1} 
Delaware 33.5 19.8 | 6 | 53.9 Ms 4 : 
Florida 186. 5 85.7 31.3 3. 5 307.0 64 5 8 J 
Georgia ‘ 79.9 297.3 9.0 | 386.2 | 69 2 | 19 
Idaho__. si 97.2 141.5 | 6 | 8.5 | 247.8 | 21 3 7} 
Ilinois__- 191. 5 444. 5 11.0] 32.8] 679.8 135 | 6 19 | 
Indiana.. 53.5 48.7 3.0 | .6 | 105. 8 | 53 | 2) 15 | 
MR 5 cet . 481.1 724.6| 140] 10.9] 1,230.6] 118 | 5 17 | 
Kansas-.. |} 423.2] 976.0) 91] 271] 1,411.0] 220] 9 | 24 | 
# ntucky 12.8 302. 6 1.2 2.7 319. 3 | 69 3 6 | 1 
uisiana.- 9 76.8 | 77.7 12 4 | 
Maine 74.9 66. 2 3.6 | 8. 3.0 | 13 | 1 8 | 2 
Maryland 17.5 116.7 7.0433 Beil 15 | 5 | 2 | 
Massachusetts 4.9 | 2.3.1 6.0 | .2 | 15 | 1 | I" 
Michigan a 136.8 | 545.3 10.1 33.9 | 1} 76 | 4 | 
Minnesota 347.6 | 1,151.4 12.5} 23.7] 1, aI 24 | 1 24 | 2 
Mississippi- - - 112.9 | 422.8 2.3) 15.3 553.3 | 119 2 | 5 | 
Missouri . 83.5 | 1,135.0] 12.6] 29.3] 1 4 | 201 7 11 | 
Montana. - ---- 210.0 | 286. 4 | 7.7; 10.1 2 | 45 | 2 10 | 
Nebrask¢ : 235.1 | 392. 8 2.4 | 3} 66 | | 3 
Nevada : 78 8 | 176.2 3| 5.5 8 | 26 2 i 
New Hampshire 33.6 | 16.0 | 1.6 | ait 2) 14 | 6 | 4) 2 
New Jersey : | 27.6 | 4.6 10.5 | 3.4 | 3.1 | 28 | 1 | 
New Mexico.. il 74.2 137.3 | 5.5 35. 6 | 6 | 55 l 4 | 
New York | 261. 4 | $8.6] 39.8] 13.8] 6 | 78 4 3 
North Carolina. -_- 193.1 | 429.0] 13.6} 25.2 9 | 160 | 16 15 | 1 
North Dakota. --. ‘ 373.2 | 925.6 | 21} 42.2) 1, 1 | 34 |... 13 | 
Ohio ‘ 25.1 | 45.2 | 4.3 24.9 5 70 | 19 16 |_. 
Oklahoma-.- 213.2] 2364| 13.8] 124] gs} 132] 5 19 | 
Oregon fasta 84.8 | 160.8 7.3 | 39.2 1 69 3 l 
Pennsylvania.- 104.6 | 121.7 9.4 23.0 | 3.7 103 9 
Rhode Island 10.8 94} 25 7 | 7. 
South Carolina. . | 59.8 409.0 |... | 2.3 1 | 126 | 5 | | 
South Dakota atoll 425.8 545.6 |.__- 29.4 1 8 | 69 - 1} l 
Tennessee at 73.7 480.3 a oe | 555. 0 113 | | 3 i 
Texas 626. 3 806.8} 17.1 144.7 | 1,594.9 624 | ll 17 | 2 
oe a3) me) g8)———| “mel 2 | 
ermon similis 8. 2 3 ‘ | 54.8 | : o 
Virginia : | 158.2 | 322. 8 | 3.9 16.7 501.6 | 101 | 9 11 | 1 
Washington 185.5) 27-8) 52) 33.6) 451.6) 70 | 9 | 7 
West Virginia. -. onl 22. 4 29.3 | 4] | 52.1 14 | 5 | 3 | 1 
Wisconsin ft 194. 4 337.4} 16.9 3.4 | 552.1 | 4 10 | 13 2 
Wyoming ; 118.0 179.7 | ---| 20.4] 327.1 37 | 
Hawaii 6.9 5.8 | | 12.7 17 | 
District of Columbia 6 5 | 1.6 2.7 3 }.. 
Puerto Rico 12.7 | 13.7 | 2.4 | ‘i 28.8 26 5 } 
Alaska , 147.4 | 44.1 | 191.5 2 | 
Total 6, 728.8 | 14,422.7 | 363.0} 720.2 | 22,243.7 | 3,991 227 | 353 26 


1 New Hampshire 0.032 
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EXHIBIT 7.- 


1] year 1957 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October... 
November. 
Jecem ber 
anuary 
February 
March. 
April 

May 


June 
in 





I 
t 
Jt 


Fiscal year t« 


Fiscal year 1958 
July 
August 
September. 
October 
November... 
December. 
January 
February-. 





Total fiscal y 


February 2 


Total July 
February 2 
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Highway trust fund- Monthly receipts, refunds, and availability, 
July 1, 1957, to Feb. 28, 1958 


(Thousand dollars] 














Gross receipts Refunds and labor Net availability 
standard highway trust fund 
Lonth Fue x 73 
Excise In- te Labor Cumula 
tax terest Total funds stand- Total Month tive 
ards 

$10. 388 $10, 388 $10, 388 $10, 388 
149, 500 149, 50 159, 888 
174, 855 174, 855 334, 743 
l 9063 163, 963 198, 70¢ 
43, 887 143, 143, 887 642, 593 
141, 300 141, 300 141, 300 (53, 8Y3 
204, 745 204, 745 $1 $1 204, 744 988, 637 
120, 474 120, 474 $300 300 120,174 | 1,108, 811 
124, 000 124, 000 124, 000 | 1, 232, 811 
O08, 613 108, 613 16 16 108, 597 1, 341, 408 
137, 200 |$3,004 140, 294 140 —140 140, 434 | 1, 481, 842 

tal 1, 478, 925 |3, 094 |1, 482, 019 17 160 | 177 |1, 481, 842 
174, 100 174, 100 60 60 174, O04 1, 655, 882 
219, 419 219, 419 219, 419 
| 200 207, 200 6 6 207, 194 
183, 300 183, 300 140 140 183, 160 
202, 503 53 2 58 47, 773 47,773 154, 783 
164, 800 |6, 822 171, 171, 622 
150, 900 15). 900 150, 900 
189, 938 189, 938 | 41, 154 41,154 148, 754 

ear 1958 to 

8, 1958. 1, 492, 160 |6, 875 |1, 499,035 | 88, 933 200 | 89.133 |1, 409, 902 

1, 1956 to 

8, 1958... 2, 971, O85 |9, 969 |2, 981,054 | 88, 950 360 | 89,310 |2, 891, 744 











EXHIBIT 8. 


Fiseal year 1957 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
A pril 
May 
June 


F isc 
Fisc 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 


February 


Total fisc 
1958 


Higi 


ay f 


al year total 


al year 1958: 


il year 1958 to Fel 


ist fund 


359 


July 1, 1957, to Feb. 28, 1958 


{Thousand dollars] 


Net 


avail- Expenditures by 
ability BPR Treasury 
to accounts 
highway 
trust as 
fund 
cumu- |Month-| Cumu- 
lative ly lative 
j $10, 388 $10, ORS $10, O88 
| 159, 888) 149, 500 159, 588 


174, 855 


334, 443 





| 99, 913 434, 356 
j 61, 806 496, 162 
} 70, 453 566, 615 
| 99, 526 666, 141 
64, 716) 730, 857 
57, 674 788, 531 
j 56, 108 344, 639 
120, 868 965, 507 


965, 507 


1, 655, 882} 109, 244) 1, 

| 1,875, 301| 129,774] 1, 

| 2, 082, 495) 134, 480) 1, 

| 2,265, 655| 160,710} 1, 

| 2, 420, 438) 159, 420) 1, 

| 2,592, 060) 116, 736) 1, 

_..---| 2, 742, 960} 111, 873} 1, 

sedi bis 2,801, 744] 77,236! 1, 
ruary 23 


999, 523 







Monthly availability, expenditures, 


and balance 8, 


Balance 
Balance in Balance 
[Treasury in BPR 
____| Treas- | Total 
ury 
ecur Cash 1C- 
ities counts 
PSL $300 
300 o ou 
UU 300 
14, 263) $50,087) 64, 350 
8, 15 146, 431 
$65, 000 2, 45 217, 278 
112, 154 5 322, 496 
206, 850 377, 954 
308, 750 444, 280 
357, 750 496, 769 


», 694 
55, 694 
, 094 





, O16 
916 





149, 
199, 
7,401 
153, 
164, 
150, 
148, 


516, 335 


516, 335 


398; 84, 
188 581, 131 
607 670, 776 


743, 490 
5} 765, 940 
761, 303 
| 816, 189 

855, 216 
926, 714 
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144 
944 
944 
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Exnisit 10. 


stat 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansa 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut. 
Delaware 
Flori 
Georgi 
Idaho 
Tilinoi 
Indiat 
Iowa 
Kans 
Kentucky} 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 














Mississippi 
Missouri_- 
Montana... 
Nebraska 
Nev: 
New Hampshire 
New Jers 

New Mexico. 
New York 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 
Ohio__. 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon Sadie 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota- 


rennessee 








SS. 6 I 
EQ 
6.6 
19. 5 
1.3 
2.7 
2.0 
6.4 
0.7 
5.0 
15.7 
9.5 
OF 
v0 
95 


19. 


10 


408 





Primary 


R 


oe BOO Oe OO 
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9821 


[In millions] 


ABC 


Secondary | 


$6. 7 
10 
5.3 
10.1 
fe) 
1.3 
1.3 
4.2 
7.5 
3.5 
8. 6 
5.05 
‘.U 
oh 4 
0. 2 
4.6 
2.4 
2.3 
2.0 
7.8 
7.4 
6.0 
8S | 
6 
6 


OO 


im Se OO > OO OO he et ht CO Or Or SI 


ow OnsInNo- 


9 

1 

$ 

4.4 
6.8 
17. 6 
U0 
1.3 
6.0 
1.6 





Funds 


Urban 


“nwo 


Pw co 


- Appr rimate apportionments for fise al 


eT oe 


aa owr 


“ 


no 


fo 


year 1960 pursuant to a; ie. 


Total for 


iABC 


funds 


ht DO boo 
met Fe OD oe ee de de et DC 


1 


“IO er “1S Oto 


“Ibo 





1 


> = 


wnioon-] 


2 md 


sec. 


Interstat 


LOR (« 


e 


woo 


ow 


Bad 


oO te 2 Rw 


— oo Or 


$67.5 
44.9 
$8. 0 
303. 7 
33. 5 
35. 0 
12. ¢ 
79 
SUA 
6. 2 
168, 3 
13. 6 
42.9 
10.7 
60.1 
80. 2 
19.6 
66. 2 
86.3 
129.5 
5S. 6 
41.58 
6.1 
42.6 
30.3 
21.7 
17.8 
98.0 
41.6 
151.8 
34.58 
21.3 
198. 6 
40.0 
56. 6 
145, 2 
16. 7 
$2.0 
21.6 
92.8 
167.8 
31.9 
27.3 
23. 1 
60.1 
41.0 
46.8 
34. 7 
4.1 
30. 1 
13. 
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Exureir 11.—Apportionment of forest highway funds authorized for the fiscal 
year 1959 by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 


State Sum apportioned | State Sum apportioned 
Doi ican ce termed .--- $124,403 | New Mexico___._.___-___. $1, 145, 486 
Arizona 1, 589, 728 | North Carolina ; 195, 839 
Arkansas 183, 398 | North Dakota______ — 87 
California 4, 102, 197 | Ohio 3 16, 125 
Colorado — _. 1, 842, 142 | Oklahoma__. re an ee ae 32, 556 
florida 188, 416 | Oregon : so _. 4,306, 115 
Georgia 7 30, 620 | Pennsylvania = = 72, 598 
Idaho 2, 882,854! South Carolina s 133, 206 
Illinois 32,659 | South Dakota : 168, 644 
Indiana 17, 292 | Tennessee . : 105, 996 
lowa 663 | Texas oe 181, 9SO 
Kentucky 76,575] Utah : 1, 027, 214 
Louisiana 99, 340 | Vermont ee 10, 509 


| 
Maine_______- 8, 146 | Virginia Moe 214, 101 
} 


Michigan : 370, 668 | Washineton apabaiaaet ak aac ae ae 
Minnesota coe 380, 625 | West Virginia 132, 591 
Mississippi a 229, 774 | Wisconsin 211, 954 
Missouri Sean 185, 149 | Wyoming aoe 1, 121, 046 
Montana 2, 248, 368 | Alaska 2, 651, 993 
Nebraska , 27, 280 | Puerto Rico___ 1,938 
Nevada 649. 044 | 

New Hampshire —_-_ minke 119, 264 ! Total ______ 30, 000, 000 


Exureir 12.—Apportionment of additional $5,000,000 of forest highway funds 
authorized for the fiscal year 1959 by H. R. 9821 


State Sum apportioned State Sum apportioned 
Alabama_ oe ee fs, $14, 318 | New Mexico_ ee ee $200, 353 
P|) ee go 281, 433 | North Carolina 30, 805 
MC ne G7, O42 |. Norvti Dakete......... 18 
INNO ss eis sinintichitnininiesnis’ A a 2, 738 
Colorado.........- ana 359, 066 | Oklahoma______— gion 3, 448 
Florida el cual i ee 688, 773 
Georgia_____- eee oe 17, 615 | Pennsylvania___._..______ 13, 345 
Idaho Bice at Rind. : 509, 074 | South Carolina_____________ 16, 391 
CNT on nities 5, 763 | South Dakota______________ 39, 172 
Indiana Z : ae 3, 352 | Tennessee_ : eal Soli on 16, 761 
lowa —_ ae 162 | Texas__ = = die ates 15, SZs 
I i a BO ree Wea cis cies atic ereecicdins ‘ 166, 047 
Louisiana__. Bees 17 GS | Verimene:. koe bere 8, 946 
Maine wa Es : 1, 873 | Virginia_-_ pelinietine cee 32, 514 
Michigan ai : : 53. Gbo) Ww asnineton.... 347, 516 
Minnesota - sicisdeamcgaiietdac 69, 147 | West Virginia___ sa iucticdaiie che 19, 731 
Mississippi Re aa CREE 1 WW IO as cers erecccercsvenaeen 27, 961 
Missouri......... oe 25, 554 | Wyoming_____- ee 213, 290 
Montana___ aie Sag SNe 0 a OI thei inten hndininalyl ches 4135, 829 
Nebraska ae at MR ge etic 1, 410 
Nevada____. am 89, 692 | ena 


New Hampshire___ Raai 26, 718 cial ca iakccnsncassek oceania 5, 000, 000 
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Echibit 13.—Approwimate apportionment of forest highway funds authorized for 
the fiscal year 1960 by H. R. 9821 


{Thousands of dollars] 


State Amount | State Amount 
NOD ci ian ics dic econ $95 | New Mexico_____- oe . $2. See 
ndtv enenscn cid Sig RII Da I I is tests am annie eles es 203 
Sea ee _ 449 | North Dakota__________-- a oe 
California__-__- am | ee Ae et Ir crc ietadetiexwn i accion ee 18 
In ieee TR FN is cntenincisenisa tients sine 23 
I cairns sancanerens Soe ae ph ES mel ee 
gee 116 | Pennsylvania_____- Da 88 
i iciccsemanioe OO AI PEPE sae 3, 360 | South Carolina___ pee 108 
as Pea ir CH EAR cs oi ove ccovnenes en onscenes ences 259 
atau ae eR oe a 111 
a ee eee Sn ceeeaos 104 
te eset et Ne  egeeeas: a 
te easels 76 | Vermont__-_-- 2 bie eenstoreetia 59 
nn culeiaal 12 | Virginia___- Soe a isas miecmieeane 215 
eee 354 | Washington__ tials cakasiok coed beanie tanga 5c 
IN ak ioscan nt eee Vieinia. 5 130 
aera ae fe ee cee 185 
TEE TT ee mien 160 | Wyoming__._.__._.... amen. ke 
Montana_________ POE kl) | EE eee Ree ea fy 
I a nae heer 31 | Puerto Rico_- = ean 9 
i ian cities ies: Sincnnealebed 592 | —— 
New Hampshire__- ee 176 ! Titel ...3.. ee _ 33, 000 


1North Dakota, $117. 
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ExuiBiT 14.—Public lands ee of 1958 and 1957 Authorizations 





Allocations 
nities epcinlihelpientalhpinsitiahdidi 
State | Project No. Location Prior | 1958 1959 
years | authori- | authori- | Project 
authori-| zation zation total 
zation | 
en Soctelai ‘ es ‘ acai al rn a 
Arizona... | FLH-4 (2)_- On U.S. 89, between Cameron $450, 000 | $300,000 |$750, 000 
| and the Glen Canyon Dam 
| access road. 
Colorado FLH-& (4 On U. 8. 664, south of Cortez. 150, 000 150, 000 
Idaho... | FLH-16 (2) State Highway 9, Lewis and | 350,000 | | 350, 000 


Clark Highway in the | 

Clearwater and Nez Perce | | 

National Forests | 
FLH-16 (3 State Highway 9, Lewis and 350, 000 | 350, 000 

Clark Highway easterly 

from Lowell. 


New Hampshire FLH-1 (3 State Route 16 in the White 150,000 | 150, 000 
Mountain National Forest. | 
New Mexico_- FLH-12 (4 On U. 8S. 666 in the Navaho 150,000 | 150, 000 
Indian Reservation | 
Oklahoma FLH-8 (2) State Route in the Ouachita ($58, 159 10, 191 445,000 | 513, 350 
National Forest. 
| FLH-10 (1 _| On U. 8. 270 in the Ouachita |150, 000 210, 700 360, 700 
National Forest 
Oregon FLH-3 (16)__.| On U. 8S. 95 extending north- | 194, 852 3, 364 198, 216 
erly from the Nevada State 
line. 
Utat FLH-32 (1 ._.| From Kanab, easterly to 450, 000 450, 000 


Arizona State line near Glen 
Canyon Dam 
FPLH-32 (2 On U. 8. 89, approximately 15 350, 000 350, 000 
miles westerly from Utha 
Arizona line, westerly across 
Peria Creek. 








F LH-33 (1)...| U. 8. 89 between Mountain 85, 000 215, 000 | 300, 000 
C — Junction and Three 
L ak es 
Vermont FLH-105 (15 On State Highway 9 in Wood- _.| 200,000 | 200, 000 
ford. 
Subtotal 1, 909, 1, 960, 000 
Reserve for administration and contingencies... 90, OR Wee bsckbcets 
Total authorizations (fiscal year 1958 and 1959 2, 000, 000 |2, 000, 000 


' 
STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Mr. Tattamy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I be- 
lieve you would be interested in how we are getting along. The first 
thing I would like to discuss with you is eur goal for construction 
work for fiscal year 1958. We actually have a goal shown in the 
budget of $2.490 billion. Actually, as of March 31 of this year, we 
have accomplished $1.919 billion which is about 77 percent of the 
goal for this year. Of course ne ag lapsed is 75 percent of the year. 

We are on schedule for both the ABC program and the interstate 
program insofar as our work this pon is concerned, Our goal for 
the ABC program was $825 million for the entire year. To March 
31 we have accomplished $583 million in obligations. For the Inter- 
state System our goal for this year was $1.665 billion and we have 
accomplished or obligated $1.336 billion. 

These obligations I am oahten of are formal obligations for 
actual construction, for engineering and for purchase of right-of-way. 

You may say that, well, that is very oa but how are we getting 
along for the entire program. In 1956 we launched this terrific ally 
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important and expanded program and I am happy to say that we are 
also on schedule insofar as our total program to date is concerned. 

It was necessary originally to develop a plan for the advancement 
of our program. The plan we developed was coordinated with the 
money we expected to have in the trust fund because of course we had 
to gear our obligations to our ability to pay the obligations or to meet 
the e xpenditures created by the obligations from the trust fund when 
they came due. 

That plan developed goals for the various years. For the period 
from July 1, 1956, to March 31 of this year our goal for the Interstate 
System was $2.649 billion. We have actually accomplished, in obliga- 
tions, $2.714 billion. For the ABC program our goal was $1.444 
billion. We have actually accomplished $1.409 billion. In total there- 
fore, our obligations are $4.123 billion against our total goal of $4.093 
billion. This is divided into various work classes. For instance, the 
actual construction for the Interstate System in this period was $1.724 
billion. The actual engineering obligations were $266 million. The 
right-of-way obligations were S724 million. 

‘For the ABC program we have actually obligated $1.297 billion for 
construction and have obligated otsinniiing and right-of-way to the 
extent of $112 million. 

It might be interesting to get a picture as to the relationship be- 
tween the work in 1957 and what we have accomplished in 1958. The 
total cost of contracts awarded in 1956 was $1.726 billion. For the 
1958 fiscal year it is expected to be $3.600 billion. 

Another thing I believe is interesting is the number of miles that we 
have been able to undertake in the way of construction. Subsequent 
to July 1, 1956, we have entered into contracts for the complete con- 
struction or for the partial construction such as grading, of 3,801 
miles of interstate highway work, at a total cost of $1.986 billion. 

We have completed 1,403 miles of that construction and presently 
have underway approxim: itely 2,400 miles. 

Insofar as the ABC program is concerned, subsequent to July 1, 
1956, we have completed construction on 38,720 miles of highway 
a total cost of $2.2 billion and approximate Federal aid funds of 
$1.1 billion. As of March 31 this year we have under contract 20,099 
miles of ABC roads at an estimated cost of $2.023 billion. The Fed- 
eral aid involved in this work is $1.037 billion. 


STATUS OF HIGHWAY TRUST FUNDS 


The next thing of importance would appear to be how is the trust 
fund coming along to meet these obligations? Is it keeping pace with 
expectations? I had my staff develop some figures which I think 
will be interesting in that regard. 

The receipts for the fiscal year of 1958 were estimated for the entire 
fiscal year at $2.138 billion. We actually have received to date $1.648 
billion. 

According to the Secretary of the Treasury’s estimate, which was 
prepared and rai to the Congress on March 1 of this year, it 
was estimated that $3.188 billion would be received into the trust fund 
from its establishment to March 31, 1958. We have actually received 

3.130 billion, which is a deficit of a very small amount, less than 2 
percent, $58 million. 
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I am not quite sure that picture is the one you really would like to 
have, however. So we reviewed the estimate that was before the 
Congress at the time the 1956 legislation was enacted. You had before 
you ‘then figures as to what you could expect to receive in the trust 
fund. When the 1956 act was enacted we expected to have in the 
trust fund as of March 31, 1958, approximately $2.977 billion. Ac- 
tual receipts into the trust fund to that date now total $3.130 billion. 

Consequently if one compares it with a we thought we would 
have at the time of the enactment of the 1956 act we are $153 million 
above the original estimate. 

As to how we are disbursing those funds, our books are balanced as 
of February 28 of this year and the receipts at that time were $2.981 
billion in the trust fund. We have expended for construction, engi- 
neering, right-of-way, administration and reimbursed those items that 
according to the law had to be reimbursed, such as gasoline tax for 
agricultural purposes, that totaled $2.054 billion. So we now have a 
balance of $927 million in the trust fund. 

Mr. Yares. What was the amount of the agricultural tax ? 

Mr. Tatitamy. I did not give the amount but that is one of the items 
we have to refund. 

Mr. AtLeN. That amount is $88,950,000. 

Mr. Yates. Annual amount; is it? 

Mr. Tattamy. That is an amount paid in by the agriculturists and 
manufacturers who purchase gasoline, and the reimbursement goes to 
them because it is not for highway purposes. It varies year by year. 

Mr. Yares. This isan annual amount 4 

Mr. Atiten. The amount to date; that is, for the period July 1, 
1956, through March 31, 1958. 


TEST ROAD PROJECT 


Mr. Tattamy. One of the big and very important undertakings of 
the Bureau of Public Roads outside of the building of the ABC and 
the interstate highways through the State highway departments is 
the test road project. This is an undertaking which is being accom- 
plished by the cooperative effort of the State highway departments, 
the Bureau of Public Roads, the Highway Research Board of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and industry. It isa large construction 
project located in I] linois between Ottawa and LaSalle. The purpose 
of it is to obtain information which will help us in presenting to you 
the report which the 1956 legislation required us to develop on vehicle 
sizes and weights and their effects upon the various types of highways 
and highway designs. 

In addition to that, according to the 1956 act, section 210, we had 
to submit another report to the Congress relating to highway cost 
allocations—whether or not our present methods of highway taxation 
are appropriate and equitable. 

In view of the necessity for obtaining the information for both of 
those reports on a factual basis, this highway test road: project was 
recognized in the 1956 highway legislation and we were authorized and 
directed, as a matter of fact, to expedite it to the maximum extent. 

This test road project involves six test loops. One-half of each 
of these test loops is constructed with asphaltic concrete and the 
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other half with portland cement concrete. We will have 836 different 
design test sections. For instance, the pavement thickness will start 
at 1 inch and increase by small increments and the base material un- 
derneath will start with 4-inch thickness and increase by another 
4 inches; 4, 8, 12; with different thicknesses of base applying to dif- 
ferent thicknesses of the surface itself. Using 836 test sections we 
will obtain a very thorough statistical analysis of the results of dif- 
ferent combinations of design. I am certain that as a result of this 
work we will be able to report to you some very interesting data in 
these two reports we have to submit to the Congress. 

In addition to that, it is exceedingly important in the development 
of this great highway program that we be sure that we are doing 
things in the most economical manner. The results of this test road 
project will confirm the engineering designs which are being estab- 
lished or point to corrections needed in the work now being under- 
taken by the State highway departments. 

The test road project will be finished in August of this year and 
we will start rolling traffic over it at that time. We will continue 
doing so for a 2-year period. After that the surviving sections will 
be tested by military traffic so that we will have exceedingly heavy 
traffic rolling over it for further destruction and information as to 
what our highways may be expected to be able to carry in the way of 
military traffic. 

Further, tests as to driver behavior and driver fatigue and hyp- 
nosis will also be carried on in this test. 


EFFECT OF NEW HIGHWAY LEGISLATION 


We have a new problem with us this year and that relates to the 
1958 legislation which has just been passed. Asa result of it we now 
ie further responsib ilities in relation to the advancement of con- 
struction of the ABC program and of the interstate program. 

Immediately upon the enactment of that legislation, we were 
authorized and directed to apportion $400 million for the ABC pro- 
gram to the various ge In addition to that, I might point out, 
that amount of money, if it is to be used, must be obligated by con- 
tract prior to December 1 of this year for work to be completed by 
December 1, 1959, subject to delays caused by circumstances beyond 
the control of the contractor and del: ays Cc reated by acts of God. 

Further, according to this legislation, we can lend to the States $115 
million or a portion of that as requested by the States, to be used for 
matching a portion of the Federal money. The participating ratio 
for this $400 million authorization only, will be two-thirds Federal, 
one-third State, but the States may borrow from the trust fund $115 
million for up to two-thirds of the amount of the State contribution 
for a particular project. 

We were directed to immediately apportion an additional $200 
million to the various States for the further development of the Inter- 
state System. There were no limitations as to when that money had 
to be ple iced under contract except the basic limitation of 2 years after 
the year to which they apply. This $200 million applies to the fiseal 
vear 1959. 

Looking into next year a bit, we further are authorized to apportion 
$900 million for the ABC program for 1960 and for the fiseal year 
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1961, $925 million. For the interstate program for the fiscal year 
1960 our apportionment would be $2.5 billion, and the same amount 
for the year 1961. 

The apportionment for 1960 of the $2.5 billion represents an in- 
crease of $900 million over what we had anticipated for the Interstate 
System for next year prior to the enactment of this legislation. As I 
indicated at the outset, we were required by law to gear our goal of 
construction to the amounts we anticipated would be in the trust fund. 
According to the anticipated receipts in the trust fund we would only 
have been able to apportion, without drawing on the general fund, 
$1.6 billion for the Interstate System for the fiscal year 1960. 

But this new legislation suspends the provision in the 1956 act which 
prevented borrowing from the general treasury. With that provision 
suspended now, we shall apportion $2.5 billion for the Interstate 
System for fiscal year 1960. That means that some $900 million will 
have to be provided over and above the trust fund eventually. 

Mr. Preston. When? 

Mr. Tatiamy. It usually takes about 2 years after the apportion- 
ment of the money for the Interstate System before any substantial 
payments are required. 

Mr. Preston. Will that require direct appropriation or do you have 
borrowing authority ? 

Mr. Tatuamy. We have borrowing authority from the Treasury 
under this original act, but, nevertheless, the funds must go through 
the appropriation process. 

Mr. Preston. 1958? 

Mr. Tatnamy. No,sir. The authority is in the 1956 act. 

Mr. Preston. Under the provision of the 1958 act we will have to 
appropriate the $400 million and add $115 million ? 

Mr. Tatuamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. To be loaned to the States ? 

Mr. Tatuamy. That is correct. I might point out at this time that 
our budget did not contemplate that, of course, the budget necessarily 
being made up some time ago. Based upon our experience the rest of 
this year, on the use of the $400 million and the borrowing of the $115 
mi illion, we will probably have to present a supplemental request in the 
spring resulting from this. 

Mr. Presron. I think it would be appropriate to ask this question 
at this time. In light of the enactment of the 1958 act, what effect will 
that have on the orderly procedure of the 1958 program ? 

Mr. Tattamy. It will speed up the interstate program to a point of 
being able to undertake work at a rate ss an additional $300 million 
per year for those 2 years, or I should say, for the 1 year at least, 
excess of the original anticipation in the 193 16 act of $2.2 billion. 

It will also speed it up to the extent of an additional $200 million for 
the fiscal year 1959. 

What effect it will have in the fiscal year 1961 no one knows at this 
time because of the provision in the 1956 act preventing borrowing 
from the general fund. 

Mr. Preston. What effect will the allocation of $400 million addi- 
tional during fiscal 1959 have on the interstate program inasmuch as 
the States must prepare plans and estimates by December 1, 1958 ? 


in 
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Mr. Tatuamy. The law states that it is the intention that the States 
will proceed with the ABC program at the same rate they would norm- 
ally proceed with the development of that program and in addition 
make it possible for the States to use the $400 million special appor- 
tionment. 

I have information from the States to the effect that they will be 
able to undertake this $400 million and they will be able to proceed at 
their normal rate with the regular ABC program. I do not believe 
personally it will have any effect on the interstate program. 

Mr. Preston. I am glad to hear that. What is your best indica- 
tion as to the needs for the States to borrow the $115 million? 

Mr. Tariamy. The provision of the legislation states that they may 
borrow the $115 million. It states further, though, that if they do 
borrow it, it must be deducted from the 1961 and 1962 apportion- 
ments; half of it must be deducted from the 1961 apportionment, the 
other half from the 1962 apportionment. 

I rather imagine that most of the States will take that $115 million 
loan and use it. I would guess that you are going to be requested by 
us through the States to appropriate the full $115 million. 

Mr. Preston. The reason being they only have to match one-third 
to the Federal Government’s two-thirds on this particular program ? 

Mr. Tattamy. Yes,sir. On this particular program, only. Of the 
one-third they are required to match they may borrow two-thirds. 
That is the $115 million. I rather imagine they will all use it. Itisa 
pretty good buy forthem. I think they will take it. 

Mr. Preston. What effect is all this having on your administration 
as to your capacity to deal with this highly stepped up program? Is 
it going to cause, Mr. Tallamy, a sudden increase in employment of 
additional people to meet this one need and then will you find your- 
self with too m: ny peop le on board ? 

Mr. Tatitamy. This budget now before us is designed to authorize 
us to hire 300 additional employees. We need that many for the 
advancement of the program as we envisioned it prior to the 1958 act. 

I am very sure we will be able to carry on all right for the next 6 to 
8 months. 

Mr. Preston. On the present level ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. On the present level. 

Mr. Preston. We will get to that later. You may proceed with 
your general statement. 

Mr. Tatzamy. All right, sir. I might point out that this new 1958 
act also directs the immediate apportionment of $5 million for the 
fiscal year 1959 for the forest-highway program and an extra million 
dollars for the public-lands progr: am— and for the next 2 years’ forest 
program, $33 million per year and $3 million per year for the public 
lands program. 

There is another provision which will ultimately affect you. The 
bill provides for the regulation of outdoor advertising adjacent to the 
Interstate Highway System. In States where an agreement is entered 
into between the State and the Secretary of Commerce pertaining to 

regulation of outdoor advertising in accordance with the basic stand- 
ards which are adopted, the Federal share of the total cost of projects 
on the Interstate System may be increased by one-half of 1 percent. 
We have estimated the cost of this provision at about $110 million; 
possible outside cost of $110 million. I must admit that this is an 
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estimate based pretty much on judgment and on no facts and no 
experience. It may change. 

In addition to that, the law provides that if a State desires to pur- 
chase the advertising rights adjacent to a project, that Federal funds 
may participate in the cost at the regular pro rata share to the extent 
of not more than 5 percent of the cost of the right-of-way for the 
project. Weestimate the cost of this provision at $68 million. 

There was one provision of the forest highway section which is 
rather important; that is, it permits a State to use 5 percent or $500,000, 
whichever is the lesser, of its ABC money for the years 1960 and 1961 
for construction of forest highways on the Federal-aid system but 
governed by forest highway ‘Tegulations. In other words, it means 
that a State may use not more than $500,000 from its ABC apportion- 
ment for expenditure on the forest highway system provided the route 
is also on the Federal-aid system. 

Mr. Preston. That would be separate and apart from forest high- 
way funds? 

Mr. Tatuamy. Exactly. 

Our budget of $2.350 billion from the trust fund for this year is 
an increase of $660 million over last year. 


ALASKAN HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


We have a problem in Alaska which, while it does not represent a 
great. deal of money, is very important. The administration of the 
Alaska highway program, as you know, was transferred to the Bureau 
of Public Roads recently. We find that the buildings we have for 
our maintenance people and for the storing of our maintenance equip- 
ment, which are scattered around Alaska, are utterly atrocious and 
must be rebuilt or new ones constructed. 

It is in some cases impossible for our maintenance people to get 
from headquarters to where they have to maintain the highways 
other than by air or by boat. There are very few highways con- 
necting the different sections. ‘The maintenance people have to live 
on the site. The buildings they are living in are old, frame shacks 
constructed during World War II and are just almost unlivable. 

We therefore request that in our Appropriation Act that your 
committee approve the addition of proposed language to authorize 
the construction of buildings in Alaska. In other words, it is urgent 
that we construct some of these maintenance buildings in Alaska. 
[f you approve, we propose to proceed to do it over a period of time 
and to proceed this year with three locations at an estimated cost of 
$200,000 per group of buildings. 

Mr. Preston. That is a pretty good building you plan. 

Mr. Tatitamy. For the group. That is, quarters for people to live 
in and other buildings for housing the maintenance equipment in that 
particular area. It is not a single building. 

Mr. Preston. Are these isolated areas? 

Mr. 'Tattamy. Yes, sir, isolated areas in Alaska. 

Mr. Preston. Not located near populous areas? 

Mr. Tattamy. No, sir; isn’t that correct, Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. That is right, they are not near a populous area. 

Mr. Froop. Is this the total justification that your office proposes 
to make on the type, nature, and kind of construction ? 








Mr. Tatitamy. Of the buildings? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, ae Do you have any specialists? In the Defense 
Department, under military construction in Alaska, where we have 
special problems they make a special presentation on military con- 
struction in Alaska. Whenever they build a barracks or mess hall 
or anything they present to the Military Construction Subcommittee 
a regular agreed upon and determined and planned type and nature. 
They do not say, “give me a hundred thousand dollars to build 
building.” 

If you are going to increase your jurisdiction by language and/or 
dollars to build things other than highways, it would occur to me, 
Mr. Chairman, before you get the camel’s nose under the tent here 
in the Bureau of Public Roads we better set up some kind of rules 
or regulations by law or here in the subcommittee before they enter. 

I have no objection to their doing it but before you do we better 
agree as to what they are going to do, how they will do it, and what 
conditions precedent there are to it, either by law or this committee. 

Mr. Tatiamy. I would be happy to submit supplemental informa- 
tion further substantiating this request. 

Mr. Preston. You have language in the justifications dealing with 
this? | 

Mr. Atien. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. At that point, if it is insufficient, we will request 
additional informatiaon. 

Mr. Froop. I am not concerned about this particular building. Ob- 
viously they are entering upon a new extended jurisdiction. They 
apparently presume they are authorized to do something other than 
build roads. Is there a law for it? If there is a law for it, is it the 
first time you have done it? If it is the first time you have done it, 
how have you gone about it ? 

Some of us are pretty experienc ed with this in military construc- 
tion. It is quit earigmarole. Since you are beginning, I am sure you 
want to begin right and from now on it will be presented as all such 
things are. 

Mr. Atten. This is a continuation of the program the Alaska Road 
Commission was carrying on up to 1956 when we took over. The 
Bureau is responsible. for maintenance and construction of roads in 
Alaska similar to a State highway department in the United States. 
These buildings we construct would be in the Territory of Alaska 
and would come out of the funds that are apportioned to Alaska for 
their Federal-aid highway work. They will be the type of buildings 
the Alaska Road Commission has been building up there for a good 
many years. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure that is probably true. I am glad you de- 
scribed it. But since this is the first time you come to us wearing this 
new hat, we would like to know the texture of the cloth and the pat- 
tern you are going to cut and any trademark you may have in there, 
and does it have a union label or not and all kinds of things. This 
is a new thing for us. 

Mr. Preston. Page 1034 and ensuing pages in the justifications 
have a rather detailed description of the plans. We will come to 
that and go into it. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. 
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CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATIVE EMPLOYMENT AND FUNDS 


Mr. Tatiamy. If I may continue, Mr. Chairman, in our adminis- 
trative request, we have a request for 3,079 employees in fiscal 1959 
as compared to the 2,779 for the current year—which is the difference 
of 300 I mentioned before. The salary budget for these people in 
1958 is $15,692,000 and the 1959 estimate is $18, 131,000 or an increase 
of about $2.4 million. 

The other items all relate to employees, such as office space and 
equipment and transportation, and miscellaneous items. For 1958 
they total $5,026,000, for 1959, $6,516,000, an increase of $1,490,000. 

These total for 1958, $20,718,000, next year $24,647,000, a differ- 
ence of $3.929,000. j 

A reduction in another administrative item helps balance this in- 
crease. For 1958 we had $4,382,000 for the test road project, for 1959 
the test road drops to $1,592,000 for a decrease of $2,790,000. So, our 
total administrative cost for this year is estimated at $25,100,000 as 
against $26,239,000 for fiscal 1959. 

That, Mr. Chairman, concludes the general remarks that I had. I 
and my staff will be happy to answer any questions in relation to this 
or other items that you may have. 

Mr. Preston. It has been a very interesting statement, Mr. Tal- 
lamy, It is indeed a very large and active program that you are ad- 
ministering. Your ability to assume new responsibilities such as 
that given in the 1958 act without being considerably shaken up re- 
flects the ability of your agency and it certainly is a credit to the 
capacity of the agency to perform most any reasonable demand made 
upon you. 

Mr. Tatitamy. Thank you, sir. 


CHANGE IN METHOD OF FINANCING FOREST AND PUBLIC LANDS HIGHWAYS 
PROJECTS 


Mr. Preston. Before I overlook it, I would like you to discuss the 
reason for changing the method of financing forest highways and 
public lands highw ays from direct appropriations to the trust fund. 

Mr. Tatiamy. In the first place, the forest highways that we have 
been building have been substantially on the Federal-aid highway 
system. As a matter of fact, 80 percent of all of the highways that 
we have been building with forest highway funds, have been on the 
Federal-aid highway system. 

In addition to that, about 90 percent of the difference or 90 percent 
of the 20 percent that we have not been building on the Federal-aid 
system could be designated as a part of the Federal-aid highway 
system. In other words, if the States would desire, 90 percent of 
the remaining 20 percent could be placed on the Federal-aid primary 
or secondary highway systems. That would mean that 98 percent 
of all forest highway work we are doing would be on the Federal-aid 
highway systems. 

The users of these highways, these forest highways, are the same 
people who are paying the taxes which go into the highway trust fund. 
I see no difference actually between the construction that is being 
undertaken on those particular roads and the construction which is 
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being undertaken on the Federal-aid highway system. It really 
amounts to another formula for apportionment. 

I cannot see any difference. It would seem fair that all highway 
construction on the Federal-aid highway systems come from the trust 
fund and not some from the general fund and some from the trust 
fund. 

Mr. Preston. It does impair the trust fund to that extent ? 

Mr. Tatutamy. Yes, sir; it does take the money from the trust fund 
to that extent, but the trust fund money would be building the Fed- 
eral-aid system, nothing else. 

Mr. Preston. Is that the only reason for changing the system ? 

Mr. Tattamy. That is the only reason I would have. 

Mr. Preston. Did this enter into your decision, the fact that you 
would not have to make request for direct appropriation for forest 
highways under your new plan, but would simply come for authority 
to have funds to liquidate contract authorization ? 

Mr. Tatuamy. It did not enter my thinking. 

Mr. Preston. Is it original with the Bureau of Public Roads or 
where did it originate ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I would think maybe it is. I think that I suggested 
that the forest highway money come from the trust fund. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Tallamy, how did you go about changing the 
forest highway and the public lands program from a direct appro- 
priation to trust funds? Do you have that authority administra- 
tively ? 

Mr. Tatitamy. No, sir: it would have to be done by an act of 
Congress. 

Mr. Preston. The legislation has been sent up ? 

Mr. Aten. Legislation would be sent up to amend section 209 (f), 
title II of the 1956 act that would authorize payments out of trust 
funds for forest highways and public land highways. 

Mr. Preston. So far, this budget is not affected by any such 
proposal ? 

Mr. Tattamy. Except that the proposal is reflected in the budget 
document as submitted to the Congress. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any questions of Mr. Tallamy of a general 
nature at this point? 

Mr. Bow. I would like to ask one question. 

You were talking about your test road out in Illinois. I was 
wondering whether there has been any further development as to the 
possibility of brick coming back into highway use again? 

Mr. Tatxamy. No; there has not been. Brick has proved to be so 
expensive that it has not been a good competitor in recent years 
with the improvements that they have made in the development of 
asphaltic concrete and portland cement concrete. 

Mr. Bow. It is not being used in test roads? 

Mr. Tatiamy. No, it is not. 

Mr. Bow. Nonew type? 

Mr. TatiAmy. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Unfortunately, while you were answering the questions 
on Alaska, we had a rollcall and I left the room. 

Did you say whether or not you were going to submit any further 


testimony on the types of building and what you intend to build in 
Alaska ? 
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Mr. Tartamy. There is more justification of that request in the 
budget and the chairman indicated that he was going to discuss that 
at greater length when we get to that item. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CONSULTATION WITH STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. Horan. I would like to ask a couple of questions. 

We asked a question of Mr. Rothschild regarding some of these 
defense highways when he made his general statement. I am afraid 
at times they were authorized and even being built without the benefit 
of consultation and the direction of our State highway commissions 
and directors. 

One particular road in my State was built under those circumstances 
and I personally think it is a very dangerous thing to have that occur. 

I wondered if you were taking any steps to make sure that we main- 
tain the location of roads within the jurisdiction of the highway di- 
rectors and commissions and the bureaus of public roads? 

Mr. Tartamy. Yes, sir; I am very sure that no construction is ad- 
vanced unless the State highway department first recommends that 
particular construction. 

The procedure is as follows: The State requests us to build a certain 
section of the Interstate System and then we will agree to their proceed- 
ing with the development of prepreliminary plans and after they have 
developed those, which plans show the location of the interchanges and 
the location of the highway and the properties which are to be acquired, 
then a public hearing is held. After those plans are prepared, then 
the plans are used as a basis for the public hearings so the people 
whose lands are affected will know where the highway will be located 
and where the interchanges are going to be. Then after the public 
hearing, the State may advise us that they wish to continue the ad- 
vancement of that project to the construction stage and they desire to 
make no changes regardless of the testimony that was presented at the 
hearing. We : then an: alyze the State’s request in the light of the state- 
ments made at the public hearing and if we concur that it is in the best 
interests of the State and of the United States, then we permit. the 
State to proceed with the development of final plans and with the con- 
struction. 

That is the way we proceed on the Interstate System for highways 
which have been designated a part of the system. 

Mr. Horan. You do not deviate from that pattern ? 

Mr. Tattamy. No, sir. 

Mr. Horan. The only orderly way to proceed is for the highway 
commissions of each State to develop patterns. I think we have a 
pretty good pattern for us to follow and I want to be sure that that 
does not happen again in my State, or anyone else’s State. 

Mr. Tatitamy. You are speaking of the suggestion of the Depart- 
ment to the State of Washington Highway Department that a par- 
ticular highway, the Pendleton-Ellensburg route, be placed on the 
Interstate System. Of course, that suggestion had nothing to do with 
actual construction which is never advanced unless the State makes 
the original request to advance the construction. 
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First of all, the Bureau of Public Roads had an extra thousand 
miles over and above the 40,000 miles that it could allocate and desig- 
nate as a part of the Interstate Highway System so we would then 
have a 41,000-mile system. During ‘the course of the preparation of 
the section 108 (d) estimate of the cost of completing the Interstate 
System, we found that there was a saving in mileage, too, and that 
the mileage of highways that had been design: ated did not total 40,000 
miles. Thus, we were able to designate additional routes to the Inter- 
state System as a result of the saving in mileage in the actual loca- 
tion on the ground of those already designated. 

As a result of that, we were able to design: ite or suggest designation 
of an additional 1,102 miles. Under the terms of the original legis- 
lation we were authorized to designate 1,000 additional miles and 
that made a total of 2,102 miles that we could designate or suggest 
the designation of. 

The States requested us to designate some 13,000 miles, and we had 
only 2,102, available. So, in order to make the designation, we made 
a very thorough study of the whole problem and, during the course 
of that study, . it became evident that there were certain gaps in the 
Interstate Highway System which, from a national point of view, 
would be important to be filled. In some cases those gaps had not been 
requested by the State for designation, but they were so very im- 
portant that we thought it desirable for the States to consider the 
matter, and we suggested in those instances that the State look the 
suggestion over. If the State concurred in the suggested addition 
and requested us to formally designate the mileage, we would do so. 
That was the situation in the Pendleton-Ellensburg route. We sug- 


gested that the State of Oregon and the State of Washington consider 


that route. We thought it important. It was, in our opinion, a real 
gap that ought to be closed in the Interstate System. 

Mr. Horan. Do I understand, from that, that Mr. Bugge did not 
know about this? 

Mr. Tatitamy. Mr. Bugge did not know about it until after we made 
the suggestion public. It is correct that when we made the suggestion 
public it was the first time he knew about it. It was just a suggestion, 
and it was not a direction. It was just a suggestion that he consider 
it and that his highway commission consider it and then, upon con- 
sideration, if they thought it all right, they would then request us to 
designate it, which they have done. 

Mr. Horan. I would say this: I think that it was unwise to make it 
public before the State highway commission had it under considera- 
tion. In other words, the publicity should have come from the State 
highway commission. 

Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


FORMULAS FOR FEDERAL-STATE FINANCING 


Mr. Horan. What are the various formulas we are using now? 
We have the Interstate Highway. I understand that is 90-10? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Then we have the so-called ABC. They are the so- 
called primary, secondary, and urban. 

Mr. Tariamy. Yes, sir; that is basically 50-50. 
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Mr. Horan. Then you have some others ? 

Mr. Tatitamy. Then the new act, which was just passed, provides 
another $400 million for the ABC program, which basically is to be 
two-thirds Federal, one-third State. 

Mr. Horan. T hey can borrow against that fund ? 

Mr. Tattasy. In addition to that , they can borrow up to two-thirds 
of the one-third they have to put up. 

Mr. Horan. Then you have roads built by direct appropriations; 
that is, public lands, forests? 

Mr. Tatuamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. You testified at some length, and I wanted to get 
it all in one place. Are there any other formulas or procedures used 
in building our Bureau of Public Roads highways? 

Mr. Tatiamy. No, sir. 

Mr. Horan. That completes it? 

Mr. Tatutamy. Yes, sir. That is correct. I might enlarge a little 
bit to say that the interstate matching money and the ABC mate hing 
money, and also this new $400 million fund are adjusted according 
to the amount of Federal lands there are in the States. 

Mr. Horan. That is part of the formula? 

Mr. Tartamy. That is also part of the formula, so that we have to 
use the words “basically matched” when we say 50—50 or 90-10. That 
basis is changed according to the proportion of the public lands in 
the State. 

Mr. Horan. In that case, population is not a factor ? 

Mr. Tattamy. Not in making the “public lands” allowance. Just 
the area of the public lands is a factor. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


INITIATION OF FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROJECTS 


Mr. Fioop. Will you place in the record something as a result of 
a question from me ‘asked you earlier, to the effect that you have no 
jurisdiction, or there is no Federal jurisdiction to determine within 
the confines of the State at what point on a Federal system work 
begins? That is, you are not the determining factor ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I will answer that later. 

Mr. Fioop. I have in mind the Keystone Shortway in Pennsyl- 
vania, and that passes through Luzerne County. That is a distressed 
economic area, as you have heard. I have cried on your shoulder 
enough about it, but if there is any way that you and I can force the 
State of Pennsylvania to begin work on that part of a highway which 
is in that area, I want to know about it. If there is not, you can tell 
me. 

Mr. Tatuamy. Yes, sir. We willsupply that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


INITIATION OF FrepERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROJECTS 


The Bureau of Public Roads has no statutory or regulatory ‘authority to es- 
tablish or require an order of priority in project construction in the Federal-aid 
highway program. A logical and justified exception is recognized in the case 
of the interstate connections at State boundaries wherein the Bureau of Public 
Roads does exercise such control but in the normal case the right of initiative 
properly rests with the individual State and the Bureau of Public Roads cannot 
of itself originate any project. 
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In many cases, the Bureau of Public Roads has current information developed 
by means of “sufficiency ratings,’ which ratings tend to arrange needed improve- 
ments within a State in descending scale of priority on a point rating system. 
The Bureau works jointly with the State in some instances in developing these 
listings to aid in the development of annual programs of work. 

in the case of the specific route under discussion—the Keystone Shortway in 
Pennsylvania—the Bureau of Public Roads has no authority under existing 
law or regulation to dictate to the State where work should be initiated first. 

Mr. Preston. We will adjourn at this time until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Wepnespay, Aprin 23, 1958. 

Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. We will resume 

the hearings on the Bureau of Public Roads. 


REVISION OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 EMPLOYMENT ESTIMATE 


Mr. Tallamy, I notice some interesting figures in the justifications 
which I trust you will be able to clarify, you or Mr. Allen. Last year 
you indicated that you required 1, 973 positions for 1958. That is 
found on page 1041 of the 1958 justifications, 1,973 positions. 

This year you show 2,779 positions for the same period—1958. ‘This 
means that you are actua illy proposing an increase not of 300 in the 


1959 budget but of 1 506 over original 1958 planning. 
Has the program grown So ri radically in this short period or was 
your original planning faulty ? 


Mr. Au LEN. Mr. Chairman, subsequent to the House hearings of last 
March, we presented to the Senate Appropriations Committee revised 
estimates for administration for the fiscal year 1958. In the Senate 
presentation we increased the number of authorized positions from 
1,973 to 2,535. 

We must go one step further to arrive at the 2,770. This year we 
are presenting our budget on a gross administrative cost basis. We 
are including under our administration activity not only the cost of 
administering the Federal aid highway program, which is about 90 
percent of the total, but also administrative costs of the forest highway 
program, the public lands highway program and the administrative 
costs of the other highway programs we handle for other agencies. 
There are the equiv: alent of about 244 positions that are included in the 
gross total which are financed by Federal aid until the gross admin- 
istrative costs are prorated. In the budget this year we presented our 
administrative positions on a gross basis and they total 2,779. The 
difference between the 2,779 that we estimated this year and the esti- 
mate of 1,973 that we reported to this committee last year is 806. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Allen, the explanation for the increase that I 
have just mentioned in the question was contained in a letter you 
addressed to me on May 15, 1957, about that matter. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Preston. The letter was written as a result of a conference 
which you, Mr. Tallamy and Mr. Moore and others held in my office 
with me about that matter. 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir; we discussed this with you following the 
Senate hearings. 
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Mr. Preston. I must admit that for the moment my memory was 
not entirely clear on the matter but I do recall such discussion was 
held. I still say, however, that it would be wise and I think essential 
that where plans are on foot to make any appreciable increase that the 
committee should be advised of the pendency of such plans although 
you might not be able to give it to us in final form. 

Mr. Auten. We understand that, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Now at the time you made the 1958 request and the 
figure of 1,973 positions was used, that did not contemplate or en- 
vision the stepped up activity under the Federal Highway Act of 
1956 4 

Mr. Auten. No, sir; those estimates were prepared before we real- 
ized the extent of the expansion that would be necessary to handle the 
program that was going to develop under the 1956 act. In view of the 

many new problems that were developing and the tremendous volume 
of work that was developing so quickly, it was necessary for us to 
reconsider our estimates and expand them. 

Mr. Preston. This increase results from the enactment of the 1956 
act plus consolidation of the forest highways, public lands highws ays 
people all under one category ? 

Mr. Arien. Yes, sir; all under one category, gross administration. 


TEST ROAD IN ILLINOIS 


Mr. Preston. You made some reference to the results of the test 
road in Illinois. I believe you explained the cost reduction that 
would be anticipated in 1959 in this program. It is down some $2 
million, roughly, I believe. 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes, sir. 


CURRENT EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Preston. What is your present employment, Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. Our present administrative employment is. 2,575 
against the authorized positions of 2,779. We had expected to have 
on our rolls, on June 30, 1958, around 2,669 or almost 300 more than 
we now have. We still expect to recruit around 150 between now 
and June 30, 1958, but we will carry over into the next year around 

150 positions that we will be recruiting for next year in addition 
to the 300 that we are requesting in this budget. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have some difficulty in recruiting qualified 
people? 

Mr. Aten. We have had some difficulty in recruiting highway 
engineers and bridge engineers. The one bright spot in the recruit- 
ment program is that we were able to employ a large number of 
junior engineers this year from the colleges. 


NEW POSITIONS FOR GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Preston. Will you discuss the 41 new positions under “Grants 
for construction.’ 

Mr. Auten. Those 41 new positions are for our construction and 
maintenance operations in Alaska. The increase will be used in high- 
way maintenance work. Our Alaska region expects to do more main- 
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tenance work with the Federal aid appropriation during 1959 than 
in prior years. Previously there has been some carryover of Alaska 
Road Commission appropriations. Now we will be doing that work 
with Federal-aid funds and therefore have to increase the Federal- 
aid maintenance organization. 

Mr. Preston. Who w - doing it previously ? 

Mr. Auten. It was being done by the Bureau of Public Roads 
but charged to the carryover funds of the Alaska Road Commission. 
Those funds will be exhausted entirely and we will be using Federal- 
aid funds. Consequently we had to pick up the employment and 
show it as Federal-aid employment in 1959. 

Mr. Preston. Are they actually on the payroll ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir; they are currently on our rolls. They are 
project employees. 

Mr. Preston. But they have been on another payroll for some 
time ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Preston. You have to show them as new positions since you 
are absorbing that under Federal aid ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Preston. Does it represent increased activity in this function ? 

Mr. Atzen. There will be some increased activity in maintenance 
because more miles of roads are being built and more miles will be 
maintained. Mostly, it represents a simple transfer from one roll to 
another roll. 

COMPLIANCE SECTION 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Tallamy, have you established yet a compliance 
section in your Bureau to monitor and keep close watch on costs or 
prices paid for rights-of-way by the State in order to avoid scandals 
that are almost inevitable if it is not watched closely ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes, sir, that was one of the first things we did last 
year. We feel one of the most important, if not the most important, 
thing is to make sure this program is carried out successfully without 
any ‘scandals or without any immoral acts on the part of any of the 
people involved; and that we take the proper steps to discover, and 
follow through on any tips we may get in that regard. 

In order to do this we established what we call a Project Examina- 
tion Division. This unit is composed of several teams of men. The 
composition of each team we send out to the field to review the activi- 
ties of anyone or any group of people engaged in our work is: an 
investigator; an appraiser; an engineer; and, an accountant. The 
teams move in on our own office, whether it be in the region, division, 
or in Washington, or into any State highway department, to investigate 
any leads or any activity we may feel is at all out of line. 

Mr. Preston. How many such team do you have? 

Mr. Tatiamy. We have three at present. 

Mr. Preston. Do you think that small number of people will be 
able to watch this thing closely ? 

Mr. Tartxamy. Of course, these teams are in addition to the regular 
forces that we have—our engineers and auditors. Our regular staff 
certainly analyzes all of the work very carefully that is being done as 
a matter of routine. Should they, in the advancement of that routine 
work, discover anything they might feel is out of line, they report it to 
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Washington and then we send in this special examination group to 
pursue it further, as sort of an investigating team. We have plans for 
two additional teams that have not yet been staffed. 

Mr. Presron. As I said, this is the most dangerous area in your 
entire Bureau and the one most likely to produce criticism in the use 
of Federal funds. I cannot emphasize too strongly the importance 
of watching it closely because it is a fertile area for manipulation 
on the part of sharpsters who anticipate construction through normal 
reasons or by virtue of having inside information about location of 
roads and who profit by a information. 

Mr. Tatitamy. Yes, sir, I quite agree with you and we are watching 
it very carefully. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Preston. Could you give us some figures on how many cases 
are being held up because of rights-of-way problems in which there 
is some question about the propriety of the acquisition or the purchase 
price involved 4 

Mr. Tattamy. We did have a real problem in Indiana and our 
auditors have spent a great deal of time there. As a result of t 
investigations that were carried on locally by our staff, several peo- 
ple were indicted and several were sentenced by the court. That sit- 
uation has cleared up now and the work is advancing in Indiana. 

We have had a problem down in Arizona and a right-of-way man 
there was indicted. Then we had another one in Oregon where 2 
right-of-way official was under suspicion and has subsequently been 
indicted. 

We had another case in Arkansas where a subcontractor’s employee 
was issuing slips for the fictitious movement of material from a bor- 
row pit, I “believe, to the job, and one of the engineers working for 
the State was approving them. That was discovered and those men 
were prosecuted. 

I know of no jobs, however, that are now being held up because of 
any illegal activities outside of those that I have mentioned. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY DELAYS 


Mr. Preston. You do have projects being held up on account of 
acquisition of rights-of-way ? 

Mr. Tatuamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Many cases? 

Mr. Tattamy. In many cases projects are slow in advancement be- 
cause of right-of-way problems. 

Mr. Preston. Actually that is the biggest bottleneck in the whole 
picture, is is not? 

Mr. Tattamy. The right-of-way problem generally is the biggest 
bottleneck. It is not only in the acquisition of the property but also 
in the movement of the families and of the buildings that house indus- 
try and commercial establishments. It is necessary to move them 
off the right-of-way without working undue h: ardships upon the oc 
cupants. That does take a considerable amount of time. The righ: 
of-way problem is one of the great bottlenecks. 
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However, we are now working it out so that the planning of a route 
takes place several years ahead “of the time that we anticipate actual 
construction. When we initiated the program, of course there were 
no locations for the routes themselves and the States had to develop 
with our cooperation the general location as to where these roads were 
going to go. Then after that was done they had to prepare pre- 
preliminary plans which showed locations of interchanges and loca- 
tions of the bridges and other important elements of construction— 
fills, cuts, and properties to be affected. Then hearings had to be 
held. 

All those things were very time-consuming and had to be done at 
the outset of the program. Now a great deal of that is behind us. 
With our advance planning the States are now able to begin the de- 
tailed planning and the preparation of the maps necessary for the 
right-of-way appraisals which must precede the actual acquisition of 
the properties, several years ahead of the time we plan actual 
construction. 

I believe from here on in the right-of-way bottleneck will begin to 
diminish and in another year will not be of particular consequence. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, could we have Mr. Tallamy give us a 
little statement on the action of the States themselves? California 
has a way to build highways and to set aside the right-of-way acqui- 
sition for treatment by the courts. We had an item on our ballot at 
the last election which was defeated, it was called Initiate No. 22, I 
think. The voters turned it down. If we had that, of course, they 
could have gone ahead and preempted the right-of-way and settled 
it after construction occurred. 

That is one of the bottlenecks, Mr. Chairman, and I think Mr. 
Tallamy could enlighten the record by some short discussion of it. 

Mr. Tattamy. A number of the States have the power of appropria- 
tion. As soon as they decide where a route is going to go and it has 
been placed upon their construction schedule for a certain period, 
maybe 4 years from now, they then may move in and acquire the 
property either through direct negotiation, condemnation, or appro- 
priation. 

If they have been unable to acquire the property by either direct 
negotiation or condemnation during the period between the time 
they decide to undertake construction and the time necessary to clear 
the right-of-way, they can move in and appropriate it. As soon as 
that is done, the landowner has a definite claim against the State, a 
legal claim against the State, but it also gives the State the right of 
entry and title to the property. At that particular time they can, of 

course, remove the buildings. 

_ Tt is our policy to work with the State to insure in the event they do 
appropriate, that they appropriate early enough before construction 
to permit time for removal of the families or the removal of the indus- 
tries or commercial establishments which may be located on the right- 
of-way without working undue hardship on the people—not to appro- 
priate and then have the contractor move right in, although frankly 
that was necessary in some cases early in the program because there 
was no time to follow out the procedure I have now outlined. But 
now as the program is advanced, we can continue in the way I have 
indicated. 
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I do not believe the right-of-way problem will be anywhere near 
the bottleneck in the future that it has been in the past. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to have Mr. 
Tallamy supply for the record what the States are doing, all 48 of 
them, and some outline of provisions to remove this bottleneck that 
has been proposed. 

It is my understanding that the item we had on the ballot last 
election gave the property owner every complete protection through 
the courts but also provided for the acquisition of right-of-way so 
that the program could proceed without int rn It was turned 
down but I thought it was a fair measure myself. I did vote for it 
myself because I thought this program was very important and that 
it should proceed without interruption, It is my understanding 
that we have about 150 cases in the State of Washington that are 
being liquidated through the courts now but they have held up the 
program in the State of Washington; I assume possibly elsewhere 
in the Nation also. : 

I also listened with a great deal of satisfaction to your statement 
that the program is now proceeding better than it was to begin with. 

Mr. Tatitamy. It is coming along very well indeed. 

Mr. Horan. I thought it would be a good thing for our hearings to 
reflect what the States themselves are doing in this direction. and 
some discussions of what their activities indicate in their desire to 
remove this bottleneck, which is a bottleneck, no question about it. 

Mr. Tarnamy. I think it is very important that every State have 
the right of appropriation. 

Mr. Preston. Put a short statement in the record, please. 

Mr. Tatuamy. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


SUMMARY OF INFORMATION ON STATE LAND ACQUISITION AUTHORITY 


A, Authority of State highway department to condemn right-of-way 

All the States and the District of Columbia have the authority to condemn 
right-of-way for highway purposes. In some of these States, notably Texas and 
Oklahoma, while the State possesses authority to condemn right-of-way, the 
practice and procedure of the State is to require counties and cities to obtain 
the right-of-way, free and clear, for the State. 

B. Authority to immediately possess property 

(1) Fourteen States have authority to take possession of property prior to 
the institution of condemnation actions. In eight of these States, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wis- 
consin, possession is taken pursuant to administrative action of the highway 
department. For example, in the State of Pennsylvania a plat may be filed 
with the secretary of state signed by the Governor, which indicates the land 
is needed for highway construction. Upon filing of this plat the State has the 
right to enter upon the property and construct the highway. 

In six other States, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, and Virginia, possession is obtained prior to the commencement of the 
proceedings by filing papers or a deposit of estimated compensation with the 
clerk of the court. Pennsylvania has authority to take possession of real prop- 
erty by this method as well as by administrative action of the highway 
department. 

(2) Possession at or soon after commencement of a condemnation suit: By 
far the largest group of States fall into this category. Eighteen States and the 
District of Columbia either take possession on the filing of a declaration of tak- 
ing, which is similar to that used by the Federal Government, or after a pre 
liminary judicial hearing and a deposit of estimated compensation. The States 
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which fall in this category are Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, Minnesota, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

While Vermont has authority to obtain possession before judgment, the 
law in that State requires a prior hearing on the question of necessity which 
can be appealed to the supreme court. In cases where an appeal is taken there 
ean be considerable delay. 

(3) Possession after the report of court appointed viewers, commissioners, 
etc.: In 13 States possession by the State must await the filing of a report 
by a court appointed commissioner, appraiser or a board of viewers. This 
procedure involves a time factor which is not found in the preceding methods 
of acquiring immediate possession. The States which fall in this category 
are: Alabama, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, South Carolina and Texas. 

However, Iowa is not authorized to use this procedure to take possession 
of residences ; in such cases possession must await payment of compensation. 

(4) No authority to obtain immediate possession of property: The State 
highway officials of the following three States work under the handicap of 
not having constitutional authority to obtain the immediate possession of 
property : Idaho, South Dakota and Washington. 


C. Action being taken to overcome lack of authority to obtain immediate 
possession of property 

The States which lack authority to obtain immediate possession of property, 
have attempted to meet the problem in various ways. 

Idaho has granted the State highway department statutory authority to 
condemn many parcels in a single legal proceeding, and has requested Federal 
assistance in the condemnation of some highway rights-of-way under the 
provisions of section 109 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. 

South Dakota is seeking a constitutional amendment which will permit 
the State highway department to take immediate possession of real property. 
A State statute gives condemnation cases priority on the trial docket, 
and the highway department has requested Federal assistance in some con- 
demnation cases. 

Washington failed in a recent attempt to have the State constitution 
amended so as to permit the State highway department to take immediate 
possession of real property. As a partial solution to the problem, statutes 
have been enacted under which multiple parcel condemnation is permitted 
without prior negotiation being required, condemnation cases are given priority 
on the trial docket, and in cases where the jury panel is insufficient to 
handle a large number of cases additional jurors may be impaneled and the 
cost thereof paid from the State highway funds. 

fowa is seeking new legislation to remove the provision which prevents the 
State highway department from taking immediate possession of certain prop- 
erty. As indicated above, the Iowa State Highway Department now has 
statutory authority to take immediate possession of some, but not all real 
property. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN ALASKA 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Tallamy, we discussed briefly yesterday in your 
general statement the construction in Alaska. I would like to insert 
in the record at this point, to save time and keep you from repeating 
the facts already recited in the justifications, the language on page 
1033, beginning in the second paragraph, entitled section 107, and 
the language on page 1034 and 1035. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Section 107 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 extended the benefits of 
the Federal-aid highway program to the Territory of Alaska and provided for 
the transfer of the former Alaska Road Commission functions and all its per- 
sonnel and facilities to the Department of Commerce. Section 107 also provides 
that Federal-aid highway funds apportioned to the Territory of Alaska may 
be expended for maintenance of its Federal-aid system of roads. 

Historically, the maintenance of the bulk of Alaska’s road system has been 
earried on by the Alaska Road Commission with its own forces. All Alaska 
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Road Commission personnel, equipment, and facilities engaged in maintenance 
and other operations were transferred to the Bureau of Public Roads early in 
fiscal year 1957. 

For the construction and maintenance of the road system in Alaska, the 
Bureau of Public Roads operates equipment repair shops, warehouses, and living 
quarters in 46 locations. These installations consist of 3 large depots, with 
modern shops equipped to handle all phases of construction equipment repair, 
warehouses, and district offices located in the principal towns of Juneau, An 
chorage, and Fairbanks: 3 other modern depots including equipment repair 
shops, warehouses, offices, family living quarters, electric generating and dis- 
tributing facilities, and sewer and water systems at Tok, Soldotna, and Glenn 
allen on the primary highway system; 3 smaller depot operations at Nome (dis- 
trict office), Cantwell, and Haines; and 35 maintenance installations located on 
the connected highway system or at isolated locations, one of which, Valdez, also 
is a district office. These latter units consist of equipment storage garages, 
tool sheds, and living quarters if not located in a populated area. Mary of 
these installations are located over 50 miles from the nearest community and 
some, not accessible by highway, may be reached only by aid of water trans 
portation. 

The majority of the buildings are frame structures improvised from temporary 
military facilities established during construction of the Alaska Highway or 
military facilities during World War II. The former Alaska Road Commission 
had initiated an intensive program for replacement of these improvised struc 
tures with modern buildings and adequate sanitary and utilities facilities 
Several of the isolated locations have no running water piped to the buildings 
and no indoor sanitary facilities. All automotive equipment is stored outdoors 
during all seasons of the year, with the exception of a few key pieces of snow 
removal equipment necessarily kept in warm storage during the winter months 

Adequate maintenance of the rather limited road system 
sential to the economic needs of 
quirements of its people. It 


in Alaska is es 
the Territory as well as to the personal re 
also absolutely essential that adequate quarters 
and shop facilities be provided for the highway maintenance crews to enable 
the Bureau of Public Roads to carry on an efficient and effective maintenance 
program. The established communities in Alaska are few and widely separated 
For example. the distance from the Alaska-Canada border to Fairbanks, the 
nearest established community of any size, is 299 miles. Five maintenance sta 
tions are required between the border and Fairbanks, and at all except one (Big 
Delta) the permanent personnel are housed in tarpaper covered shacks, house 
trailers with or without plumbing, or apartment units 


improvised from tem 
porary construction camps. 


The Gardiner Creek camp, which is planned for 
replacement during fiscal vear 1959, is the farthest removed from Fairbanks on 
the Alaska Highway route to the States. Since there is no REA service along 
the highways, electricity must be provided, and to secure water, wells as deep 
as 300 feet must be drilled through permafrost. Mail is delivered once a week 
by a rural carrier and all food, clothing, furniture, dental and medical care must 
be secured in Fairbanks 


Because of the physical conditions existing in Alaska, it is necessary, gen 
erally, to provide housing facilities, as well as equipment and working facilities 
at the maintenance stations which aré usually in isolated locations. Federal-aid 
highway funds apportioned to the Territory of Alaska must be used to provid 
such needed facilities : however. capital improvements must be gradual and cor 
servative in view of the limited funds available. 

During fiscal vear 1959 the following construction and reconstruction of main 
tenance camps is proposed : 


GARDINER CREEK MAINTENANCE CAMP 


It is estimated that $200,000 will be required to relocate this installation and 
construct an adequate garage and heated storage building. fuel dispensing f: 
cilities, quarters for at least two families and necessary sanitary, water, and 
electrical generating and distribution facilities. 

The present camp consists of a number of tar-paper-covered wood-frame shacks 
and a wood-frame temporary garage remaining from the original construction 
of the Alaska Highway. The maintenance foreman and his family occupy a 
former messhall, and crew members are living in small house trailers without 
sanitary facilities. ‘Che existing water supply can be used only for washing, and 
water for drinking and cooking must be hauled 26 miles. 
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A 60-mile section of the Alaska Highway will be maintained from this mainte- 
nance camp. Extremely severe weather conditions prevail during the winter 
months, with temperatures recorded as low as 80° below zero. 


DILLINGHAM MAINTENANCE CAMP 


It is estimated that $200,000 will be required for fiscal year 1959 to reconstruct 
the Dillingham Maintenance Camp. The Dillingham station is located in the 
village of Dillingham, at the head of Nushagak Bay, an arm of Bristol Bay. 
This area is served only by plane for passengers and mail, and receives supplies 
and equipment by three trips of a freight steamer from Seattle during the summer 
fishing season. Existing facilities consist of a 2-stall garage constructed from a 
quonset hut and a 3-room shack used as quarters for the fecreman and his family. 
There is no water in the house during the winter months and only spring water 
to a sink in the summer months. 

Year-round maintenance is necessary in the Dillingham maintenance section 
and winter maintenance is particularly difficult due to extremely adverse weather 
that prevails. All repairs and overhaul of maintenance equipment must be per- 
formed by Bureau of Public Roads forces since there are no commercial repair 
facilities in the area. 

It is essential that an adequate garage and heated storage building be con- 
structed, as well as a single family dwelling with necessary sanitary, water, and 
electrical facilities. No privately owned housing facilities are available in the 
area. 

EUREKA MAINTENANCE CAMP 


Proposed construction and reconstruction at the Eureka maintenance camp on 
the Glenn Highway is estimated to cost $200,000 during fiscal year 1959. The 
Eureka station is located 80 miles east of Palmer, which is the only established 
community between Anchorage and Fairbanks. 

Yeur-round maintenance is carried on from the Eureka maintenance camp 
Existing facilities consist of a small frame garage constructed of salvage floor 
sections from former Alaska highway operations and a small one-room office 
shack. The present garage can accommodate only three vehicles. There are no 
quarters for crew members and existing staff are housed in small privately owned 
trailers. There is no water piped to the area, and there are no indoor sanitary 
facilities. Winter conditions are very severe at this maintenance station. Snow 
fall is heavy, strong winds and consequent drifting occur frequently, and tem- 
perature drops to 50° below zero. 

It is necessary to construct a garage capable of storing 6 to 8 units of equip- 
ment, quarters for at least 2 families, fuel dispensing facilities, and necessary 
sanitary, water, and electrical generating and distributing systems. 

Mr. Preston. In order to save time, insert in the record at this point 
just a short table showing number of units to be constructed, numbe1 
of buildings and unit cost, so we will have this information for use 
in connection with debate on the floor if needed. 

Mr. Auten. We will be glad to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Preston. The committee is aware you have extremely high 
building costs in Alaska. 

Mr. TatuiAmy. It is also necessary to provide supporting utilities. 

Mr. Preston. Yes, the language I mentioned cites all the facts 
about need of utilities, remoteness of locations, et cetera. 

Mr. Tattamy. We will supply that. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Detail of cost estimate for construction of maintenance camp facilities in 
{laska as proposed in fiscal year 1959 budget estimate 


GARDINER CREEK 


1 36- by 90-foot frame garage, with concrete foundation, concrete floor, 


heating plant, and deep-well pump ‘ _.. $107, 000 
1 30- by 64-foot wood frame duplex dwelling unit with full concrete 
basement and central heating plant............................. 64, 000 


Site preparation, water-distribution system, sewer system, fire pro- 
tection facilities, electrical system, generator house, and fuel storage 
and dispensing facilities_ ; . ‘ 2 


\, OOO 


Total estimated cost 7 ea ———p SS 
EUREKA 


1 36- by 90-foot frame garage, with concrete foundation, concrete floor, 
heating plant, and deep-well pump__-_-- 107, 000 
1 30- by 64-foot wood frame duplex dwelling unit with full concrete 
basement and central heating plant Ld : ; 
Site preparation, deep well, water distribution system, sewer system, 
fire protection facilities, electrical system, generator house, and fuel 


64. 000 


storage and dispensing facilities eee bianca 29, 000 
Total estimated cost atlases 200, 000 
DILLINGHAM 

1 36- by 90-foot frame garage, with concrete foundation, concrete floor, 
heating plant, and deep-well pump 125, 000 

1 30- by 32-foot wood frame 2-bedroom dwelling unit with full concrete 
basement and heating plant eae Saiioanh : 37, 000 

Site preparation, deep well, water-distribution system, sewer system, 

fire protection facilities, electrical system, generator house, and fuel 
storage and dispensing facilities ae 38, 000 
Total estimated cost : 200, 000 


Standard plans and building specifications originally developed by the Alaska 
Road Commission will be used subject to minor modifications as required to meet 
individual requirements at each location. 

Prior to the transfer of the Alaska Road Commission to the Bureau of Public 
Roads in 1956, the Commission had been following a practice of reconstructing 
or constructing 2 to 3 maintenance stations per year. It is proposed that the 
Bureau of Public Roads continue with the modest building-construction program 
initiated by the Alaska Road Commission. The standard plans utilized by the 
Road Commission are considered entirely satisfactory. The estimated costs 
reflected in the above tabulation have been developed by the former personnel 
of the Alaska Road Commission and are based upon past experience in cor 
tracting for similar construction in other areas of Alaska 


1958 OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Presron. What are your 1958 obligations to date. or the latest 
date you have ? 

Mr. Al LEN. Against the Federal ald highway p yrogTam oblig ‘ rations 
for the fiscal year to date total $1.938 billion. That is as of March 31 
LDS. 


Mr. Tuomas. Yesterday you had a figure of $3 billion anticipated 
for 1958, did you not ? 

Mr. Aten. The amount indicated yesterday, Mr. Thomas, for 1958 
for the ABC program and the interstate program was $2.490 billion. 
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Through March 31 we had obligated against that estimate $1.919 
billion for the ABC and the interstate progr ams. In addition, I have 
included the obligations for the disaster assistance program and ad- 
ministration which brings us up to a total of $1.938 billion for this 
fiscal year to March 31. 

Mr. Preston. Do you expect to obligate the balance of the money 
during the fiscal year ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; we expect to obligate what we indicated as 
our estimate and our goal this fiscal year. 

Mr. Horan. That verifies the first page of Mr. Tallamy’s formal 
statement. 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir; those figures I believe are on the first page of 
the statement. 

Mr. Preston. In other words, you do not expect a carryover at the 
end of this fiscal year ? 

Mr. Atrten. We will not have a carryover of our goal or our estimate 
but we will have a carryover of funds at the end of this fiscal year 
because the 1959 authorization, which was apportioned last Aucust. 
will still be available. There will bea substantial carryover of obliga 
tional authority at the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Preston. That is nothing unusual, is it ? 

Mr. Auten. Nothing unusual. That is the plan of the Federal-aid 
highway program. The States have 2 vears following the year for 
which the funds are authorized before the funds 1: apse. 

Mr. Preston. What is your obligation as of March 31 for adminis- 
trative funds? 

Mr. Atten. We have obligated $15.5 million of administrative funds 
as of March 31. T = reason that is so much below the $25.1 million 
estimate for the year is because we have not yet advanced to the 
National Ac ademy of Sciences very much of the $4.382.000 which will 
be transferred to them this year in connection with the road test 
project. 




































































































METHOD OF FINANCING ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 














Mr. Preston. You are in a pretty comfortable position right now 
as far as administrative funds are concerned. 

Mr. Auten. We are insofar as personal services are concerned be- 
cause we may have a carryover of 150 unfilled positions at the end of 
the year. On other objects we are right up to the limit. 

Mr. Preston. What happens to these administrative funds at the 
end of the fiscal year if they are not obligated ? 

Mr. Auten. They are returned to the reserve and we start working 
against the 1959 budget estimate. 

Mr. Preston. What do you mean by reserve? 

Mr. ALLEN. Our administrative funds are derived by deduction of 
not to exceed 334 percent of our program authorizations. We have 
not deducted anything like 334 percent. Since 1953 we have only 
taken out an average of 0.88 percent. The deduction is a bookkeeping 
reserve. It isthe sum that is held aside from apportionment. 

Mr. Preston. Is it cumulative? 

Mr. Auten. It is cumulative. Then we deduct from that reserve 
the amount that this committee provides for administration. 
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BALANCE IN RESERVE ACCOUNT 


Mr. Preston. What is the amount of that cumulative reserve fund 
as of the last known date ? 

Mr. Auuen. That fund now is about $40 million but at the end of 
June 30, 1959, it would be under deductions we have now made, $17 
million. 

(Nore: After verification of its fiscal records following the hearings 
the Bureau of Public Roads requested that the record refle et the actual 
unobligated balance which as of March 31, 1958, was $47,945,153). 

Mr. Presron. Why will it be reduced between now and June 30 
from 40 to 17? 

Mr. Auten. The difference represents the amount we will ; 
during the remainder of the fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 

Mr. Preston. You have set up $25.1 million for fiscal 1958, is ‘that 
right ? 

Mr. Auten. That is correct, su 

Mr. Presron. You have obligated $15.5, you owe the National 


Academy of Science > +3, W hich would make it come out roughly $19.8 
out of $25.1. 


spend 


What will become of the difference between $25.1 and $40 million on 
hand in this reserve fund? That is roughly $15 million. 
of the $17 million you will have left on hand? 

Mr. Attn. That would be part of that $17 million. In computing 
the estimated $17 million reserve, expenditures during 1959 are also 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. Preston. What are we going to do with the $17 million in this 
reserve fund, carry it from year to year as a cushion ? 

Mr. ALLEN. We only try to keep an amount in this reserve account 
to carry the organization for 2 years. This $17 million does reflect 
a cushion. When we made the 1959 apportionment, we only took out 
five-tenths of 1 percent for administration which reduced our cushion. 
If we only take out five-tenths of 1 percent of the 1960 authorizations 
we will further reduce it. We have been reducing the reserve year 
by year. 

Mr. Preston. Do you add to this reserve fund each year at the 
beginning of the fiscal year the 39) percent of the allocated funds? 

Mr. Atuen.. We only add to the reserve the amount of the per- 
centage deduction that we make from the program authorizations 
when they are apportioned. We have not made a 334 percent de- 
duction since 1953. 

Mr. Preston. For instance, how much did you add at the beginning 
of fiscal 1958? 

Mr. Auuen. At the beginning of fiscal 1958 we did not make any 
administrative deduction from the authorizations at all. From the 
fiscal year 1959 authorization apportioned August 1, 1957 we de- 
ducted $14,375,000, or one-half of 1 percent. That is the only 
dition we have made since 1957 to the reserve. 

I have a statement here that covers our deductions and our expendi- 
tures since 1953, which I will be glad to submit to the committee. 


Is that part 


ad 
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NEED FOR CONTROL OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Tallamy, I will say this to you and Mr. Allen, 
the very nature of this system that Congress permitted you to use in 
the handling of your administrative funds requires great care and 
diligence. if you are to stay within reasonable limits you will have 
to exercise all of the economy and care that we expect to be exercised 
in handling this very large activity. 

Mr. Taruamy. Mr. Chairman, we agree completely and we will 
exercise diligence in carrying on the work with efficienc y. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, would it not be better for everybody 
concerned if this agency, like every other agency, jus Soe the per- 
sonnel cost plus the “Other objects” cost, and if it is 3 “x” dollars 
all together we will know exactly what it is, or if it is 4 ux * dollars, 
write it right in the bill. 

Mr. Preston. In a sense that is what we are doing, except over and 
beyond what they are requesting and what we are looking at there 
remains this fund that could be encroached upon, if they saw fit to 
do so. 

Mr. Tuomas. Therein lies the evil, the invitation to do a little side- 
stepping here and there, not that anybody will do it, but you certainly 
cannot keep control of this thing in the hands of the committee when 
you do it that way. 

Mr. Preston. We will develop the facts and we can discuss that at 
the proper time. 

I would like to open this up to general questions at this time. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have no questions. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


Mr. Yates. I would like to ask the Administrator whether it is 
possible for the benefits of this law to go for the alleviation of traffic 
and transportation problems in metropolit: in communities 

Mr. Tatiamy. I do not think I quite understand your question, Mr. 
Yates. 

Mr. Yares. Can benefits of the Federal highway program be used 
for alleviating transportation difficulties and traffic difficulties in met- 
ropolitan areas? Can Federal funds be used in grants-in-aid pro- 
grams with States so that traffic and transportation difficulties in 
metropolitan areas can be worked out / 

Mr. Tautitamy. I assume you refer to electric railroads and steam 
railroads and buslines and so forth / 

Mr. Yates. To work out general overall transportation problems. 

Mr. Tatnamy. We have authority to participate in an overall arte- 
rial planning program for metropolitan areas, and that plan can con- 
sider the other types of transportation because the other types of 
transportation do affect the number of roads and the capacity of the 
highways that we would be designing with Federal aid highway 
funds. Consequently, to the extent of the overall plan, we can partic- 
ipate with municipalities, but we cannot participate financially in the 
direct construction or direct planning for mass transportation sys- 
tems. 

It may be in the development of an express highway in a city, that 
the cost of acquiring the right-of-way and related construction costs 
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would result in a situation where it would be as cheap or cheaper if we 
buy a whole city block, say, and in that event it may give us surplus 
right-of-way over and above what would be needed for an adequate 
dividing strip between the lanes. In that event we would have no 
objection to a mass transportation system using the median strip under 
prescribed conditions, but it could not be done at a cost to the highway 
program. 
USE OF HIGHWAY FUNDS 


Mr. Yares. Do you believe it is possible to construe the present leg- 
islation as permitting the use of funds for the coordination of the local 
transportation facilities with the construction of arterial highways in 
order to alleviate traffic problems in local communities 

Mr. Tattamy. Only in participating in an overall sulle we could 
not use funds for actu: al pl wnhing or construc tion. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Except that in the building of many of these arte- 
rial highways in which the Federal Government participates we fre- 
quently make provision for bus turnouts, for loading and unloading, 
so that portion of the mass transportation system that uses that high- 
way is thereby accommodated. 

Mr. Yares. That is the extent of the availability of the use of the 
funds? You could not use any of the funds, for example, for helping 
in modernizing local transportation facilities so that they are better 
used, thereby relieving the traffic on arterial highways, improving 
roadbeds and things like that ¢ 

Mr. Roruscuivp. No. 

Mr. Yates. But you can use funds for planning / 

Mr. Tatiamy. Not detailed planning, just overall planning. Of 
course there is a need for coordination between all other forms of trans- 
portation and highway transportation, so we do have to take into 
consideration the present mass transportation facilities and logical 
extensions or additions to them before we can plan adequate express 
highway facilities. 

Mr. YaTEs. Suppose a metropolitan area had an overall transpor- 
tation system that included the use of arterial highways that qualified 
under the present Federal law. To what extent could Federal funds 
be used in the development of those plans ? 

Mr. Tattamy. Only to the extent necessary for the development of 
a coordinated master plan for the overall system. We cannot use 
funds for detailed planning of other than highway facilities. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Clevenger ? 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN ALASKA 


Mr. Crevencer. In Alaska what is the type of construction of the 
roads! Do you have macadam surfacing ? 

Mr. Tartamy. Generally gravel with macadam surfacing or gravel 
alone. 

Mr. Crevencer. It is not practical to build cement roads because 
of the winters and the cost of it, except along seacoasts ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I would not say it is not practical because of the 
climate, but it is not necessary because of the amount and type of the 
traffic. The highways we generally construct are gravei highways 
or gravel with bituminous surfacing. 
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CONDITION OF ALCAN HIGHWAY 


Mr. Crevencrer. The Alcan Highway is generally that type of 
construction ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. Has that stood up very well or has it deteriorated ? 
It has not had much use, but has it stood up pretty well ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I would like to have Mr. Turner answer that ques- 
tion because he built it and knows more about that. 

Mr. Turner. The Alaska Highway within Canada is all gravel 
except about 40 miles out of St. John. Within Alaska it is all bitu- 
minous surfacing or will be by the end of this year. It is holding 
up very well. 

Mr. Crevencer. In our State I have noticed that a bituminous road 
with considerable traffic wears better than one that has very slight 
use. 

Mr. Tattamy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. I was wondering how this more or less dormant 
highway was st: nding up. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


WINTER ROAD DAMAGE 


Mr. Preston. In that connection, may I ask a question? I notice 
that great damage has been done to the District of Columbia streets 
during this extremely cold weather we have had. How do the other 
States like Montana and Minnesota fare that have extremely cold 
weather ? 

Mr. Tuomas. And a lot of water. 

Mr. Tatiamy. Cold weather and a lot of water is a poor combina- 
tion for highways, but we do design for that type of condition. In 
an effort to overcome the heaving problems created by alternate 
freezing and thawing, we design a porous base beneath the paving, 
and beneath that there is a subbase that is not as porous but that 
drains fairly well, drains slowly, to a depth below the frost line so 
that we do not have water lying in the freezing zone and therefore 
do not get the extreme heavings which were experienced here. 

In some of the older roads built in the north country I have seen 
cases where boulders have moved up through the base and through 
the pavement itself. The local people say the rocks grow. Actually 
what happens is that the highway constructor graded the road but 
he did not know that 6 inches below the grade line there was a boulder. 
In the winter time, frost got under the boulder and heaved it up; 
when the frost left, a little sand settled under the boulder and held it 
a little higher. The next time there was a freeze and thaw again it 
would leave the boulder a little higher, so that in time, the boulder 
would push up through the pavement or bituminous pavement. 

We get away from that now by putting a porous base underneath 
the frostline so that we get good permanent construction, but in the 
past we did not. That is one of the things we learned by experience. 

Mr. Preston. So you can use either concrete or asphalt so long 


as you use the right kind of base? 
Mr. Tauiamy. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Cievencer. I was noticing the last time I was on the Ohio toll 
road, I think some 170 miles of it, there was only one place where 
there was a serious sag in that entire highway. I think it is quite 
remarkable. 


USE OF SAND DRAINS 


Mr. Tattamy. That probably was caused by a muck condition. 
As time goes on the water compresses out of the muck, and as the 
water compresses the whole roadbed is down lower that it was before. 
We overcome that situation now by putting in what we call sand 
drains. They are columns of sand every 4 to 6 feet and the water 
has only a 2- or 3-foot distance to travel as compared to having to 
travel way off to the side of the right-of-way. It travels 2 feet to a 
sand drain, so that we will get as much as 20 or 30 years’ compression 
in a matter of 2 months’ time. So during the course of construction 
we can artificially do what nature would take 20 or 30 years to do, 
and we eliminate the sagging. 

Mr. Crevencer. That is all. 


TOLL ROADS 


Mr. Yares. In that connection, the gentleman talks about the Ohio 
toll-road system. We have toll roads in Illinois, too. How do the 
toll-road systems of the various States work in with the Federal road 
program ¢ ; 

Mr. Tatiamy. Practically all of the toll roads that serve the traffic 
corridors planned for the Interstate System have been incorporated 
into the Interstate Highway System. They are now a part of the 
Interstate Highway System and so long as the *y remain toll roads no 
money can be spent on them, but, nevertheless, they are a link in the 
system. The major part of the Ohio and Illinois Turnpikes will be 
a part of the Interstate Highway System. 

Mr. Yates. But no Federal money will go for those roads? 

Mr. Tatitamy. Not as long as they are toll roads. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. No Federal-aid money goes for maintenance any 
where in the States. 

Mr. Cievencer. They have demonstrated things to people, inter- 

changes and all that business. They did not understand what all that 
meant before. I think it is worth all the money it costs to demon- 
strate what we could do. 

Mr. Tatiamy. I think that is right, that and the vast amount of 
work done in practically all of our cities. 

Mr. Cievencer. Sure. I can understand from the questions of my 
colleagues from Illinois that Chicago has traffic problems enough to 
use up this entire appropriation if it were devoted to them, but I can 

‘ee where you have to keep to your mileage. 

Mr. Tattamy. That is the law, too. 

Mr. Crevencer. Well, it has to be. 

That is all. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow. 
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DIFFICULTY AT UHRICHSVILLE, OHIO 


Mr. Bow. I hesitate to take the time of the committee on a local 
problem, but are you familiar with the snafu we are having at 
Uhrichsville, Ohio? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I do not recall it. 

Mr. Bow. I understand the mayor has barricaded the State high- 
way and no traffic is permitted to go over it and there is an injunction 
suit pending. I understand there is a snafu as between your agency 
and the State and the municipality. It is an emergency matter. The 
mayor has actually blocked off a part of this highway and he called 
me last night and asked me to check into the matter and see how 
rapidly something could be worked out. 

Mr. Tattamy. It has not come to my attention but we certainly 
shall look into it and I shall report to you. 


Mr. Bow. Thank you. I will appreciate it. 
Mr. Preston. Mr. Horan. 


LEGISLATIVE SUGGESTIONS 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, of course we are appropriating or par- 
ticipating in the appropriation of the funds long needed for the 
Interstate Highway System, and of course we are supposed to appro- 
priate under a law that exists. I wondered if it would be in order 
for Mr. Tallamy to indicate any amendments or changes in the law 
or any new legislation that might be beneficial or might be justified. 
If that is too big an order, he can supply it for the rec ord. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horan. Times do occur when we might make suggestions 
aside from writing legislation in our appropriation bill. It was for 
that reason I wondered if anything had come to the attention of our 
Bureau of Public Roads that needed to be brought to the attention 
of the Congress. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Rothschild, do you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Mr. Chairman, we have just gotten a hat full of 
new legislation and it will take a few days for us to digest what we 
have, I believe. 

Mr. Horan. I think maybe some answer could be supplied for the 
record that would be beneficial to all concerned. 

Mr. Preston. I will say this: If there are any suggestions the Ad- 
ministrator wishes to m: ike about legislation that would facilitate or 
improve the mechanics of handling the program that we are currently 
dealing with, we would be glad to have it, but new proposals of ex- 
pansion and that sort of thing, I think we should avoid. 

Mr. Horan. I think Mr. Tallamy understands what I am getting at. 

Mr. Tatuamy. Yes, sir. 


ANTICIPATED 1959 PROGRAM LEVEL 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Tallamy, for the benefit of the committee and 
those who might read the record of this ] hearing, what is the total 
amount in dollars that will be handled by your Bureau during fiscal 
1959 of all types and kinds? 
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Mr. Auten. At the time this budget was submitted we expected to 
obligate during fiscal year 1959 $1 460 million for the interstate pro- 
gram and $825 million for the ABC program. 

Since the 1958 act has passed the amount that will be authorized 
or apportioned to the interstate program has been increased from $1.6 
billion that we had planned up to $2.7 billion. 

In addition to those funds that will be obligated during the yea 
there will be projects that were started in prior years that will ‘ 
carried on during fiscal 1959, and there will also be additional money 
that will be programed to projects during fiscal 1959. All together 
we will have a program, on a total cost basis, of about $9.8 billion in 
the fiscal year 1959. That represents the cost of all projects that are 
programed and not completed. ‘That is the sum of the work that we 
will have in active stage at any one time during the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Preston. That is the figure I wanted to get in the record. 


Forest Highways (Trust Funp) 


Program and financing 


1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
Program by activities 
Direct obligations 

1. Construction 


$23, 424, 112 $27, 085, 000 $37, 276, on 

2. Administration 578, 942 815, 000 820, 000 
3. Forest Service administration 79, 810 100, 000 100, 000 
Total direct obligations 24, O82, 864 28, 000, 000 28, 196, 634 


Reimbursable obligations 
1. Construction 1, 


741, 539 1, 575, 000 1, 575, 000 
2. Administration GEE ts os ocd aban d 
Total reimbursable obligations 1, 742, 162 1, 575, 000 1, 575, 000 
Total obligations 25, 825, 026 29, 575, 600 29, 771, 634 
Financing 
Comparative transfers from ( other accounts 25, 825, 026 — 20, 575, 000 


Unobligated balance of prior contract authorization trans- 
ferred from ‘‘Forest highways (liquidation of contract 
withorization)"’ 


—29, 996, 634 
Advances and reimbursements from 
Other accounts 1, 500, 000 
Non-Federal sources —75, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward (contract authoriza 
tion 1, 800, 000 


Contract authorization 


Status of unfunded contract authorization 


1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Unfunded balance transferred fron 
dation of contract authorization)’ $52, 250, 000 
Unfunded balance at end of year 


‘“* Forest highways (liqui- 


Transfer from ‘* Highway trust fund”’ to liquidate con- 
tract author'zation 30, 000, 000 
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Objeet classification 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimat 





Full-time equivalent of all other positions ahi 206 135 125 
A verage number of all employees ‘ 667 635 615 


Number of employees at end of year 855 775 775 


ade éd 


| 
Total number of permanent positions 625 625 625 
Average GS grade and salary 7.6 $5,64817.6 $5,664 | 7.8 $5, 784 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions , 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 


$2, 495, 000 
$50, 000 








80, O00 
Total personal service obligations 3, 291, 171 3, 148, 000 3, 025, OOF 
Direct obligations 

01 Personal services 2, 423, 000 » 300. OK 
02 Travel 325, 000 315, 000 
03 Transportativn of things 85. 000 OD. OOF 
04 Communicatiyn services 15, 000 15, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 130, 000 120, OO 
06 Printing and reproduction 15, 000 15. 000 
07 Other contractual services 940, 000 920, 000 
OS SI 1 material 650, 000 700, 000 
ug Fe 225, 000 200, 000 
109 L tructure 23, 050, 000 23, 384, 634 
1] idies, and contributions 130, 000 125, 000 
15 sessments_-. 21. 770 | 12, 000 12. 000 





Subtotal , 5 24,086,460 | 28, 000, 000 98 196, 634 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charge r 3, 596 | 


' 
Total direct obligations 24, O82, 864 28, 000, 000 28, 196, 634 





Reimbursable obligations 
01 Personal services s ae 803, 241 725, 000 725, OO 
02 l'ravel i 16, 853 | 15, 000 15, 000 
03 Transportation of things 10, 245 9, 000 9, 000 
04 Communication s¢ ( ‘ 1, 927 1, 000 1, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 18, 245 , 000 16, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 1. 265 


, 000 1, 000 











07 Other contractual service “ 385, 384 000 337, 000 

08 Suppl ind materials 270, 972 , 000 235, 00M 

09 Equipment 142, 486 000 125, 00 

10 Lands and structures 84, 044 , 000 7 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 30, 000 30, 000 

15 Taxes and assessment 7, 500 6, 000 6, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations- EE es i 1, 742, 162 1, 575, 000 1. 575. 000 
Total obligation 4 wa-ce-s-| 25, 825,026 | 20,576,000 29, 771, 634 
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If there are no further questions on this item, we will take up 
the next item of “Forest highways.” That is found on page 96 of 
the committee print and page 1056 of the justifications. 






PROPOSED 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, in connection with this item, could 
we have a clear explanation of what is meant by the words “trust 
fund” in parentheses as distinguished from direct appropriations. 
[am a little bit confused. 

Mr. Presron. I will ask if you could clarify that point, Mr. Allen. 
Yesterday you were speaking of legislation necessary to move the 
forest highways program under the Federal-aid system. According 
to the committee print, it appears that you have already done so. 
Is that true or not ? 

Mr. Auten. No, sir. The committee print is proposed language 
for the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Presron. Is this the language you referred to yesterday, or 
do you have a special bill pending in Congress for that? 

Mr. Auten. The language I was referring to yesterday is language 
that applies to section 209 “(f) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act, and 
that would be another bill. 

Mr. Preston. But, for the purpose of the 1959 budget, you are 
referring to the new language appearing on page 96 of the committee 
print / 

Mr. Auten. That is correct; for the purpose of the appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Preston. And if this new language were deleted from the bill 
you would have to proceed under the system presently existing during 
the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Auten. That is correct, su 
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SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Presron. We will insert in the record at this point page 1057 
of the justifications. 
(The page referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, will yeu yield briefly 
Mr. Preston. Yes. 


FOREST HIGHWAY POSITIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. Did I understand a while ago the gentleman to say 
that this personnel cost and “Other objects” were wrapped up under 
one item’ Now it appears you have your own personnel to the tune 
of 615 and your “Other objects” charged up against this. I thought 
you wrapped it all up in administrative cost ? 

Mr. Auten. I was speaking in reference to administrative cost. 
This is not a part of it. This is personnel working on surveys and 
working on construction work. 

Mr, Tuomas. Why we separate the two is what I do not under- 
stand. 

Mr. Presron. This is a fairly routine item, but there are two ques- 
tions I would like to ask you. 


REVISION OF 1958 ESTIMATE 


One is. last year you estimated $590,000 for “Other objects” under 
‘Administration” in 1958. In the 1958 column of this year’s budget 
you estimate you will use $815,000, an increase of $225,000. Would 
you explain this? 

Mr. Auien. The $815,000 for this year represents administrative 
costs that we expect to be assigned to this program. It is because of 
an increase in the volume of the program, and also in our method of 
distribution of administration between our various programs. We 
think we have better distribution now, and this represents an ad- 
justment so that this program is charged with its proportionate share 
of administration. 

Mr. Preston. Your 1958 program has increased by $2 million over 
your 1957 program under “Forest highways,” 

Mr. AtLen. That is true, in respect to the obligations that we ex- 
pect. to incur. 

Mr. Preston. Is that in any way related to the increase from 
$590,000 which you estimated to the $815,000 which you indicate now 
will be spent for administration in 1958 ? 

Mr. Aten. That is certainly a part of the reason for the increased 
cost. We had an authorization in prior years of $22.5 million. In 
1958 the authorization was increased to $30 million. This additional 
work is now getting underway, and there will be more work going 
on in the field. 

Mr. Preston. In the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Aten. In the current fiscal year; yes, sir. 


LANDS AND STRUCTURES 


Mr. Preston. Would you explain the item of “Lands and strue- 
tures,” where there is an increase? 

Mr. Auten. That is for remodeling and alterations to an equip- 
ment depot that we have in Juneau in order to srovide office space for 
the regional and district office in Juneau. Office space in Juneau is 
very, very critical. It is impossible to rent commercial space, and 
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there is not any Government space available, but by utilizing a build- 
ing we have there now and placing two floors in it we can obtain sufli- 
cient office space to take care of our requirements there. 

Mr. Preston. How much do you plan to spend for that purpose ? 

Mr. Auuen. The estimate is $225,000 for the necessary alterations 
and remodeling. 

Mr. Preston. Do you consider this to be an urgent item ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir, we consider that to be very urgent because 
there just is not any space that is available. 

I am advised that I misunderstood you, Mr. Chairman, I was dis- 
cussing lands and structures under Federal aid but you have in mind 
lands and structures under the forest highway program. That con- 

sists of the cost of the construction of the roads. ‘That is contracts 
that we let for the building of the highways. Under our Federal-aid 
program that is carried under grants, but in our forest highway 
program it is carried under lands and structures. 

Mr. Preston. I was speaking of the increase for lands and strue- 
tures. 

Mr. Auten. That increase represents additional contracts that we 
will be able to let during the fiscal year 1959 over what we plan to 
let in 1958. 

Mr. Preston. Any questions on this item ? 


REVIEW OF PROPOSED TRUST FUND FINANCING 


Mr. Horan. I am still not clear on these forest highways. Is that 
a direct appropriation ? 

Mr. Roruscuim. It has been a direct appropriation. We are ask- 
ing that it be included in the trust fund. 

Mr. Horan. Does that change the routine of trying to get par- 
ticular forest highways where we feel there is mature timber and we 
need to get in and harvest it in the national interest ? 

Mr. Rornscuitp. You are speaking of access roads, are you not 

Mr. Horan. Not particularly. We use forest highways to go into 
certain sections of the forest reserves, from which we have access roads. 
The highways are justified because they are through roads and they 
are of heavier construction than access roads. Access roads can be 
merely bulldozed out and not even be surfaced, but our highways go 
into areas that are necessary for the harvesting of mature timber. 1 
happen to have one in my district that would ‘be a north State high- 
way crossing the Casc ‘ade Range, and there is timber in there that 
needs to be harvested and there is considerable agitation to construct 
a forest road in the Northwest Range, and if we put these under the 
trust fund does the same routine exist? The Forest Service has to 
apply to you or to the State highway commission ? 

Mr. Tatutamy. The State highw ay departments and the Forest Serv- 
ice and our Bureau jointly approve the location for forest-highway 
construction. That is the way it is now and that is the way it will 
continue to be regardless of the source of the funds. 

Mr. Horan. So your reference to the trust fund is merely a differ- 
ent way of financing i it? 

Mr. Tauiamy. That is correct. 
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Mr. Horan. Why do you recommend it be financed through the 
trust fund rather than through direct appropriation? Is there a 
saving ¢ 

Mr. Tariamy. Not a saving, but 80 percent of all the forest high- 
ways now are built upon the Federal-aid highway system, and of the 
remaining 20 percent, 90 percent of them could be put on one of the 
Federal-aid highway systems. In other words, those highways would 
qualify for Federal-aid primary or secondary highway routes. 

Mr. Horan. Provided the Forest Service certified there were values 
to be liquidated ? 

Mr. Tatntamy. No, sir. All the State would have to do would be to 
ask that we add those routes to the Federal-aid primary or secondary 
highway system. Almost all the 20 percent would qu: alify as a Federal- 
aid highway route. That means that 98 percent of all the forest- 
highway work that we do is on the Federal-aid highway system; and 
the Federal-aid highway system is the system, along with regular 
State highways, which is supporting the trust fund and putting 
money init. These particular routes are used by the general traveling 
public and it seems logical to us that the source of funds for all 
Federal-aid highway work, regardless of the way the money is ap- 
portioned to the States, should come from the trust fund and not 
part from the general fund and part from the trust fund. That was 
the only reason for the recommendation that I know of. 

Mr. Horan. In previous years we have noted that there was a direct 
appropriation. Of course, we felt justified in making such appropria- 
tions because the income from our forest receipts exceeds $110 million 
a year now so the highways were not exactly a gift in terms of realizing 
our natural resources. Under this system of using trust funds, I still 
do not see how we are paying for them. Is that from gas receipts ? 

Mr. TarzAmy. From gasoline receipts and from the excise taxes on 
tires and inner tubes and recapping rubber. 

Mr. Horan. Then the forest highways become a part of the total 
Federal-aid highway system and we still have to justify their 
struction in terms of the old formula ? 

Mr. Tattamy. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. I think [have itclearnow. Thank you. 


con- 


Pusntic Lanps Higuways (Trust Funp) 
Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities 


1. Construction spake $3, 731, 731 $3, 480, 323 re 
2. Administration _ _.. 21, 209 50, 000 $40, 000 
Total obligations 4 ‘ nbaiieenmiaeine Sn namase 3, 753, 030 3, 530, 323 40, 000 


Finz - ing 
Comparative transfer from (—) other accounts —3, 753, 030 —3, 530, 323 
U -_ ligated balance of prior contract authorization trans- 
rred from ‘‘Publie lands highways (liquidation of con- 
saat authorization)’’. ._. = ae ~40. 000 


Contract authorization 
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Status of unfunded contract authorization 


| 





Unfunded balance transferred from ‘‘Public-lands highways 
(liquidation of contract authorization)”’ $2, 692, 000 


1d 1957 actual | 1008 estimate | 1959 estimate 
i 
} 
} 
| 


Transfer from ‘“‘Highway trust fund” to liquidate con- | 
tract authorization-. ‘ 4 , y 2, 692, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 5} 5 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 
Average number of all employees 6 5 5 
Number of employees at end of year 8 5 5 
Average GS grade and salary 7.6 $5,648 | 7.6 $5,664 7.8 $5, 784 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $19, 194 $19, 025 $19, 925 
Positions other than permanent 2, 170 
Other personal services 280 75 75 
Total personal service 21,644 20), 000 20, 000 
02 Travel.. 6, 805 | 2, 000 2, 000 
03 Transportation of things | 6 
04 Communication services 110 100 100 
05 Rents and utility services 998 1, 000 1, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 607 500 500 
07 Other contractual services 30, 871 53, 000 43, 100 
08 Supplies and materials 358 1,000 1, 000 
09 Equipment il 
10 Lands and structures 3, 091, 620 3, 451, 423 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 1, 300 1, 300 
Subtotal 3, 153, 030 3, 530, 323 659, 000 
Deduct: Portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
object class 10 29, 000 
Total, Bureau of Public Roads 3, 153, 030 3, 530, 323 40, 000 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 
10 Lands and structures 600, 000 
Total obligations ‘ 3, 753, 030 3, 530, 323 40, 000 


Mr. Preston. If there are no further questions on this item, the 
next item is “Public-lands highways,” found at page 99 of the com 
mittee print and page 1068 of the justifications. 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 1069 and 1070 of 
the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
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Obligations by activities 
| { = 
Activity 957 « f 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 


» —emmtretion........<.... - = me $3, 731, 731 $3, 480, 323 
Administration.......-.. ce a: aSieeeie 21, 299 50, 000 $40, 000 


Total obligations_-_.. eene : <nue “ 3, 753, 030 3, 530, 323 40, 000 


Mr. Preston. This is a decrease of $341,000 over the current fiscal 
year. This, like forest highways, is being converted to the trust fund. 
Is that true? 

Mr. Tatiamy. It may be. Under our proposal it is; yes. 

Mr. Preston. Under your proposal before the committee, th: ut is 
what you propose in the language found on page 99 of the committee 
print? 

Mr. Tatitamy. That is correct, sir. 


FUTURE PROGRAM LEVEL 


Mr. Preston. There has been some reference to this item already in 
the general statements made by you and Mr. Rothschild and Sec retary 
Weeks. You indicated a reduction in the program in 1959. What is 
expected in subsequent years—further reductions or increases? 

Mr. ALLen. We indicated the program before the 1958 act passed. 
The 1958 act included an additional authorization of $1 million for 
1959 and provided $3 million for each of the fiscal years 1960 and 
1961. 

Mr. Preston. Was this increase a part of your planning or was it 
action on the part of the Congress? 

Mr. Auten. It was strictly action on the part of the Congress. We 
had no additional funds to commit for 1959 until Congress provided 
these additional authorizations. 

Mr. Preston. Will that necessitate a supplemental request for 
administrative funds? 

Mr. Auten. It will not necessitate a supplemental request for ad- 
ministrative funds. It may require a supplemental request for the 
construction costs of the public lands highways program. We will 
know along in January after we have had additional experience as 
to whether or not additional funds will be required and how much. 


PRESENT EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Preston. What is your present employment ? 
Mr. Tattamy. We have only five people assigned to the constr 
tion part of this program. 


STATUS OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Preston. What are your obligations to date ? 

Mr. Tatitamy. We have ‘obligated to date the full amount that was 
available for the fiscal year 1958 

Mr. Preston. Any questions on this item ? 
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InTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Program and financing 


| 1957 actual {1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


© atin 
Program by activities | 
Direct obligations | | 
1. Construction... ss ; ‘ Geeghing $23, 287,148 | $17, 482, 647 
2. Administration and engineering_- sataatl 277, 27: 400, 000 $400. 000 
Total direct obligations...._..- mice Se 23, 564, 422 17, 882, 647 400, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 
1, Construction__. . 4 90, 405 
2. Administration and engineering _. : 99 
rotal reimbursable obligations ‘ 90, 504 
lotal obligations... .- ‘ina 23, 654, 926 17, 882, 647 400, 000 


Financing 
Wnobligated balance brought forward — 30, 147, 069 —6, 582, 647 — 700, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from 

Other accounts 
Non-Federal sources 
Unobligated balance carried forward 





700, 000 300, 000 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) -_. 4 } 12,000, 000 
; 
| 


1957 actua 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions ; uh ieemee 87 94 om 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions—. hagas ieieoty 19 3 $ 
Average number of all employees ; 75 91 99 
Number of employees at end of year. | 81 97 yy 
Average GS grade and salary. 7.6 $5,648 | 7.6 $5,664 | 7.8 $5, 784 
Personal service obligations: 

Permanent positions ; idbcéei ithe ide $341, 865 $511, 620 $528, 420 

Positions other than permanent-.. —s : 59, 923 6, 480 6, 580 





Other personal services _ _- iabin 101, 391 135, 900 147, 000 
Total personal service obligations 5 : 503, 179 654, 000 682, 000 


Direct obligations 





01 Personal services... : ; ee ? 473, 313 654, 000 682, 000 
02 Travel 2 64, 214 72, 000 72, 000 
03 Transportation of things i 57, 706 65, 000 65. 000 
04 Communication services - 7 » 000 


, 136 12, 000 
05 Rents and utility services. ‘ 











x x a 16, 852 100 000 
06 Printing and reproduction ae ; 3, 436 5, 000 », 000 
07 Other contractual services 985 50. 000 50. 000 
O08 Supplies and materials a J a , 174 1, 565, 000 110, 000 
09 Equipment “ sonal 71, 933 32, OOO 14, 000 
11 Grants, subsid 1 contributions___- p 23, 287, 148 17, 516, 147 34, 700 

13 Refunds, awar 1 indemnities___- a ae ros 430 a 
15 Taxes and t 1, 203 1. 600 1. 600 
Subtotal , 24, 710, 830 19, 997, 747 1, 071, 300 

Deduct portion of foregoing « itions originally charged 

to object class 11_- R 5 oe ; S leperdteld sa 1, 146, 408 2, 115, 100 671, 300 
Total sitions 17, 882. 647 400, 000 











Reimbursabl $ 
O01 Perso1 ae ae pauae cee = ed 29, 866 . waa aceon taicih 
O2 Travel os i - = nen = odual 3, 622 
03 Transportation of things . a, 3. 620 
04 Commur inal * , YOO 2 = 
05 Rents an ility services : ; ; 910 
07 Other contractual services... be . - 33, 486 
08 Supplies and materials-_-_- 2 caamnde Bail 13, 575 
+ Equipment... - pana 4, 525 
rotal reimbursable obligations......__- sinadinted 90, 504 


Total o gations ae ee ee 23, 654, 926 17, 882, 647 400, 000 
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Mr. Preston. Since there is no request for funds for the Inter- 
American Highway we will not go into that at this time. There have 
been references to this program ‘by previous witnesses which will ap- 
pear in the record at other points. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that this Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway will be in a supplemental ? 

Mr. Nretson. It will be befor e this committee as another item. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Tallamy, for a very interesting and 
informative hearing. We think you are doing a good job. 

Mr. Tattamy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF UNDER SECRETARY ON NATIONAL 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS, PATENT OFFICE, AND GEO- 
DETIC SURVEY 


Monpay, AprRIn 23, 1958. 
WITNESS 


WALTER WILLIAMS, UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Preston. We are glad to have with us this morning the Under 
Secretary of . ommerce, the Honorable Walter Williams, and we will 
be pleased to hear his general statement at this time. 

Mr. Secretary, do you have a prepared statement / 

Mr. Wini1ams. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. We assume you will speak also to the Patent Office 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey in your general statement, Mr. 
Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Witutams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Do you wish to read your prepared statement / 

Mr. Wiuu1AMs. It is short and I would like to read it with a few 
interpolating remarks, if I may. 

Mr. Preston. We will be glad to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
should like to take a few minutes to discuss with you a few consid- 
erations with respect to the programs and budgets of the National 
Bureau of Standards, the Patent Office, and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. The fact that the Directors of these three bureaus and their 
associates will be here for detailed questioning makes it possible for 
me to make my remarks very brief. I would like, however, to read 
into the record a short statement with respect to each of these three 
agencies. 

NATIONAL BuREAU OF STANDARDS 


In urging full support for the National Bureau of Standards ap- 
propriations request, I would like to have you look back with me at 
some of the things I said about the Bureau last year. And I hope that 
you will if aigga with me that the Bureau’s needs are even more 
urgent this yea 

Last year the he: arings were held just a little after Bureau scientists 
had provided dramatic experimental evidence that a long-held physi- 
cal theory of nuclear symmetry was invalid. That was the so-called 
theory of the conservation of parity. I tried to put across the very, 
very real importance of those experiments. Here was real basic re- 
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search—fundamental science at its purest—research which would have 
a profound, though as yet unknown, effect upon the whole course of 
scientific investigation into the makeup of matter and the universe. 
Now this discovery is still a little too deep for me, but since I brought 
these experiments to your attention, there has been real recognition 
for this work. The Nobel prize for physics was awarded last summer 
to the two young Chinese-American scientists who proposed this bold 
challenge to fir mly entrenched theories. I think that the Bureau can 
share a little of that honor, even if it is an indirect kind of sharing, 
because it was a group of low-temperature experimentalists at the 
Bureau, working with the Columbia University people, who devised 
the precision measuring setup and carried out the work in Bureau 
laboratories. One university professor reviewing the year’s science 
said that this past year would be known for the “parity experiment 
and not for any satellite that was launched. 

I would like to interpolate at this point by simply saying that 1 
have been saying things every time I have been before this ¢ ommittee, 
I think, about my very, very deep concern with respect to having the 
Bureau of Standards right out in front in terms of scientific and 
technological discoveries, and I think this matter to which I have 
referred and this question of sputnik and satellite developments are 
developments that point to the great importance of having the Bureau 
of Standards out in front. 

And speaking of satellites leads me to the second item that I hope 
vou will recall with me. I think it was at these hearings that I tr ied 
to call to your attention some of the growing tec ‘hnological competi- 
tion that was being offered by the Russians. At that time I said th: . 
it was vital that we strengthen the National Bureau of Standards so 
that it can help this country meet that challenge. Iam sorry to say th: ut 
the Russian technological challenge is now ‘with us more than ever. 
It is more urgent than it has ever been in our past history that the 
Bureau be brought to full scientific strength, that it be given the go- 
ahead to undertake the research, to accelerate its basic programs, and 
to provide the much needed technical data which serve scientists and 
engineers in their research and development jobs in laboratories all 
over the country. 

This budget request represents another step in what the Bureau 
needs to build up its programs. Eventually, the Bureau has got to 
be given the up-to-date research equipment and the additional people 
to bring it to the frontiers of all the major areas of the physical and 
engineering sciences. I am sure that you all recognize this and will 
lend your support to this current request. When this is done, then we 
can be sure that this Government is providing scientists with the 
technical services they need for se ientific progress. 

That is sufficient. I think, for the National Bureau of Standards 
except one more observation. This is a bit of an historical reference. 
I remember shortly after I came down here in 1953 I was confronted 
with a lot of reading material that came across my desk for the first 
time, and I became terribly concerned with some of the information 
this reading material contained in connection with scientific develop- 
ments in Russia, and I wondered why it was classified. A little later 
it became declassified and I began making speeches around the coun- 
try as to our scientific posture as compared to that of the opposition, 
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but it seems to have taken sputnik and the developments of last year 
to arouse all of us to the fact that we do have a Job. todo. Therefore, 
1 think today me may meet, in considering the National Bureau of 
Standards budget, with perhaps quite a different frame of mind than 
we have had in the past. 

Now with respect to the Patent Office: 
PATENT OFFICE 
During the current fiscal year 1958, the Patent Office is conducting 
its operations under the third year of the 8-year program to bring its 
work up to date and to modernize its operations. The 519 million 
requested for fiscal 1959 will provide for continued backlog reduction 
but will not permit operations at the level contemplate * in the 8-year 
program, primarily because of increased costs in the areas of personal 
services and printing. 

During the past 2 years the cost of printing the average patent has 
gone up about 18 percent, and adjustments have had to be made in 
examiners’ salaries in order to recruit and retain qualified men. The 
effect of the examiner salary improvements has been to make patent 
examiner salaries more nearly competitive with those of other em- 
ployers, at an added cost of about $1,000 more per examiner per year 
than was or iginally contemplated. The adjustments required by these 
unforese en contingencies will mean a lower employment level by about 
75 examiners and 25 other employees in 1959 as compared with 1958, 
with an overall staff level approximately 1 ) percent lower than the 

number estimated to be required to said the level of operations 
originally contemplated in the 8-year program. 

However, despite this lower level of employment we hope to show a 
decrease of about 10,000 in the backlog of applications during fiscal 
year 1959. At the present time over 50 percent of the examiner assist- 
ants have less than 2 years of experience. As you know, it takes sev- 
eral years before new examiners reach the production level of a fully 
qualified examiner. As the newly recruited examiners ba expe- 
rience we can anticipate that even more satisfactory results in backlog 
reduction will be achieved. In the statement that Mr. Watson, the 
Commissioner, has, and the discussion that will follow, he will give 
detailed statistics as to just what the progress is, and I think you will 
find it very gratifying. 

The Patent Office has made considerable progress in its research 
and development work during the past year. 

I would like to make an interpolating remark that I have been 
following this research and development work closely. It is our ip 
that through this we may be able ultimately to get a lot of work 1 

he Patent Office completed on a production-line basis. I think this is 
much closer to realization than it ever has been. 

The efforts put forth in the chemical field have now borne fruit in 
the area of steroid compounds. Applications are now being mechani- 
cally searched as part of the regular examination process in this lim- 
ited field of art. The results are considered satisfactory and the re- 
search effort is being vigorously pursued in other fields in order to 
achieve additional benefits from mechanization as soon as possible. 
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My final interpolating remark on the Patent Office would be this, 
that it appears that the results that have been attained point in the 


direction of appreciably increasing our productivity in the Patent 
Office. 


Now in connection with the Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 















For the Coast and Geodetic Survey, we are requesting $11,750,000, 
“an increase of $200,000 over the 1958 appropriation. These additional 
funds are required to meet the cost of 1etirement pay for commis- 
sioned officers and the additional demands made on thé aeronautical 
charting program brought about. by the acceleration of the civil avia- 
tion program. 

The remainder of the Bureau’s programs will be conducted at the 
same general le bk as in fiscal year 1958. This will allow the Bureau 

0 produce the highly essential nautical and aeronautical charts for 
cei ivil and military marine and air navigation. 

In the field of geodetic control, they will continue to provide th 
basic con trol for the Federal mapping program as well as such other 
engineering needs for irrigation and flood control, power projects, de- 
velopme nt of natural resources, bound: ary and property surveys, and 
many large construction projects inclu ding highways. Ac ‘tivity at 

approximately the same level of operation will continue in the 1e produc 
tion of the extremely accurate control required by the anh ary in its 
guided missile setserGines 

There are no other changes contemplated in the other scientific or 
administrative programs during the 1959 fiscal year 

One final inte pol: iting comment, which is that the new ship which 













was ordered is now under construction and is expected to be in com- 
mission sometime during the calendar year 1959. 
That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 
















FUNCTION OF BUREAU OF STANDARDS 













Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, I was interested in the comment 
made at the bottom of page 2 of your statement, which I quote: 


you 


When this is done, then we can be sure that this Government is providing scien- 
tists with the technical services they need for scientific progress. 









Now it is my understanding that the Bureau of Standards origin- 
ally did not contemplate that it would be the forerunner in the field 
of science Sec but that it should provide 1 he basic measure- 
ments needed 1 1 government and in business to insure uniformity in 
measurements. "We do know, of course, that the Bureau’s mission has 
been changed through the years to a great extent, but do you mean by 
this statement that the Bureau must > be a forerunner in the field of 
science ¢ 

Mr. Witurams. I think perhaps it is worded there perhaps a little 
too all inclusive. You are exactly right that the function of the Bu- 
reau of Standards has to do with the setting up of standards, but in 
order to set up standards they have to have scientists probing into the 
vanguard areas, because otherwise they are not in a position to set the 
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standards. So it means in effect that they have to be engaged in pure 
science so as to be in the lead rather than doing a lot of trailing. This 
statement is not meant to be so all inclusive that this is the only place 
in government or anywhere else that scientists are to provide the 
technical services needed for scientific progress. 


STEROID COMPOUNDS 


Mr. Preston. What do you mean in your discussion of the Patent 
Office by steroid compounds? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. It is in the field of organic chemistry. 

Mr. Preston. How are steroid compounds to be used in making 
patent searches ? 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. It is a certain category of the chemicals which hap- 
pen to be known as steroids as contrasted with the so-called polymers. 
The polymers is the field of chemistry—this all has to do with the 
chemical field—in which we hope to be able to move next and make 
progress in patent classification. 

Mr. Presron. I am still just as confused, Mr. Secretary. You will 
have to assume we know nothing about chemistry. 

Let me see if I understand. Are we talking about a technique in 
examination of patents or making patent seare ches or patents 1n con- 
nection with the field of steroid « -ompounds ? 

Mr. Witirams. We are talking about the classification of a certain 
segment of chemical compounds, namely the steroids. That is the 
field—I do not know the technical reasons—that the Patent Office has 
selected as being the field that would best lend itself to the study of 
classification. That has proved successful. 

Mr. Preston. Electronic classification and searching ? 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. They have chosen the field of steroid compounds to 
conduct this research and experimentation ? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Yes; and it has been highly successful. 


TIME REQUIRED TO OBTAIN A PATENT 


Mr. Preston. The information I get, Mr. Secretary, is that the time 
required to obtain a patent has not been reduced by virtue of the 
8-year program we inaugurated and have undertaken to support with 
funds. It still takes about 4 years to get a patent processed and 
granted. Isthat information correct? 

Mr. Wi11aMs. I think perhaps the time factor is still about the 
same because we are still working on the backlog. It has been cut 
down substantially and is expected to be about 190,000 by the end of 
fiscal 1959. 

One of the problems, I am sure Commissioner Watson will bring 
it out, is the fact that he has been building up an army of new exam- 
iners. Historically and currently it is proven that it just takes awhile 
for these examiners to learn their trade and have their efficiency estab- 
lished so that the output per examiner is where it should be. ‘That 
is readily understandable because they have to learn the business. 
It is Mr. Watson’s belief that as soon as he gets this hard core of well- 
trained people beyond the recruit stage then ‘produc tion will be stepped 
up and that should not only cut down backlog but at the appropriate 
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time—I would like to have you question the Commissioner on that— 
then the lag time between the filing of the application and issuance 
of the patent will be reduced. 

I think we have to cut down the backlog first. We are aiming to 
get it down to a normal backlog of about a hundred thousand. Then, 
of course, keeping at that level, the speed factor will be more accept- 
able. 

Mr. Preston. We will go into this matter with Dr. Watson. I 
think attrition, from what I can learn, seems to be your major 
problem. 

Mr. WititAms. It is a real one. 

Mr. Presron. You lose them about as fast as you train them. 

Are there any general questions for the Secretary 4 

Mr. Bow. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. No questions. 

Mr. Presron. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. After lunch we will pro- 
ceed with the hearings of the agencies you discussed with us. 

We will start at 2 o’clock. 


WepNeEsDAY, APRIL 23, 1958. 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


WITNESSES 


WALTER WILLIAMS, UNDER SECRETARY 

GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

DR. A. V. ASTIN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

DR. R. D. HUNTOON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR PHYSICS 

ROBERT S. WALLEIGH, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

DR. I. C. SCHOONOVER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR PLANNING 

DR. EDWARD WICHERS, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR CHEMISTRY 

N. L. CHRISTELLER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION 


Mr. Presron. The committee will come to order. The first item 
for consideration this afternoon is the item of “Expenses, Bureau 
of Standards,” found on page 115 of the committee print and page 
1105 of the justifications. 
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SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 1106 and 1107. 


(The information is as follows:) 


Summary of estimated obligations by program 


Estimate 1958 


Actual 1957 adjusted 


Obliga- 
tions 


Obliga- 
tions 


Average 
number of 
positions 


Average 
number of 
| positions 


Physics, electronics, 

matics: 
Electricity and electron 
Optics and meteorology 
Heat 


ind ™m 


$377, 998 
412, 268 
we 471,051 
Atomic and radiation phy 862, 128 
Applied mathematics 2,612 
Data processing systems 5 3, 356 
Office of basic instrumentatiox 35, 704 


, 000 
000 
000 
000 
OOO 
000 
, 000 
Program total 5, 117 76, 000 
Chemistry and metallurgy 

Chemistry 

Organic and fibrous m , 743 

Metallurgy , 021 


Mineral products = 55 39, 581 


71, 864 , 200) 
000 
313, 000 
000 
Program tota 25, 209 250 
§. Mechanics and structures 
Mechanics 
Building technology 
Office of weights an 
Program tot 
. Radio science and cryogenic 
necring 
Cryogenic engineerin 
Central radio propagat 
ratory 
Radio propagation phys 
Radio propagation en 


Radio standards 


OOO 


5. 000 
, WOO 
000 

0, OOO 

Progran 


my 


obligations by cost com pone 


57 adjusted Estimate 1958 


Obliga- A verage bliga- 
tions number of tions 
positions 


Labor 5, 069, 516 


Other objects 1, 733, 129 


Bureau overhead 1, 584, 352 


5, 586, 000 
, 967, 250 


249. 2 1, 875, 000 


Total 8, 386, 997 1,119.4 | 9, 428, 250 


Mr. Preston. This request represents an increase of $ 


fiscal year 1958. 


Estimate 1959 


Obliga- 
tions 


Average 
number of 
positions 


$610, 000 
553, 000 
661, 000 
, 187, 000 
250, 000 
000 
000 


7 


35, 


; O00 


Average 
number o 


positior 


6, 659, OOO 


2, 602, 000 
2, 239, 000 


00. 000 


2,071,750 over 


We are glad to have again the Director, Dr. Astin, 


and I suppose you have a general statement you wish to make at this 


time. Doctor ? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Astry. Yes, Mr. Chairman. On my prior appearances before 
this committee I discussed some of the ways in which the National 
Bureau of Standards in fulfilling its statutory functions performs most 
essential and unique services to scientific and technological progress. 
In recent months we have been, throughout this country, ine reasingly 
interested and concerned in the gener al status of the countr y’s 
and technological strength. 

This morning after Mr. Williams’ testimony you queried him 
about some of the ways in which our program affects scientific and 
technological progress. Therefore, what I would like to do now is 
discuss again, but from a somewhat different point of view, the way 
in which our program influences the overall effectiveness of scientific 
progress. Then I should like to relate this discussion to our specific 
budgetary request. 

The form of presentation I have is due to Dr. Huntoon, our Associ- 
ate Director for Physics, I hope you will agree with me it is a very 
nice way of explaining our relationship to the country’s scientific 
programs. 

Mr. Preston. At this point would you like to introduce to the com- 
mittee the scientists you brought with you today ? 

Dr. Astin. I should be very pleased to. As I told you earlier, we 
have lost in the past 2 or 3 months 2 of our key officials, 2 of our Asso- 
ciate Directors. One went to the Department of State as the science 
adviser to the Secretray of State. The other was selected to be the 
chief scientist of the Army’s White Sands Proving Grounds. 

We have their replacements with us today. It is their first appear- 
ance here. I appreciate very much this opportunity for you to meet 
them: Dr. Wichers, our Associate Director for Chemistry, and Dr. 
Schoonover, our Associate Director for Planning. 

Here at the table at your far right is Dr. Huntoon, Associate Director 
for Physics; next to me is Mr. Christeller, our budget officer, and 
directly behind me is our Associate Director for Administration, Mr. 
Walleigh. 


scientific 


EXCHANGE OF DATA AND SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


The introduction of this statement involves a few words about the 
essential elements of scientific progress. The goal of all science is to 
increase our understanding of natural phenomena, and the goal of 
the applied scientists and engineers is to use this knowledge for the 
advancement of our material welfare. Progress in both of these areas, 
basic science and applied science, comes about through a pooling and 
sharing of information so that workers everywliere build on the 
efforts of others. 

In order to effect this type of cooperation and exchange it is essen- 
tial that there be channels of communicaiton between scientific work- 
ers in various laboratories. One of the most essential elements in 
communication is language and particularly the specialized language 
of science. Scientists in general are concerned with describing the 
properties of a multitude of things in terms of units and standards. 


Effective communication from one scientist to another, from one lab- 
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oratory to another, involves agreement first on the units and stand- 
ards to be used and, second, exchange of results, materials, or equip- 
ment in order to assure that the numbers which obtained from the 
several measurements and observations mean the same thing. 

I believe I can demonstrate some of this exchange simply and 
graphically. I would like to start rather simply first of all because 
overall it 1s a very complicated problem. There are roughly three- 
quarters of . million scientists and engineers in this country work- 
ing In ieeoxinn itely 5,000 laboratories. However, due to es intense 
specialization of various scientists, the communication problem is 
not that extensive. In general there is intensive communication 
between relatively small numbers of laboratories, maybe a dozen, 
maybe 50 or 100. Only in some of the rather simple and more basic 
things is the exchange between all of the laboratories essential. 

I have here a chart which depicts in very elementary fashion the 
communication between 2 laboratories and between 3 laboratories. 
If 2 laboratories are interested in communicating, 1 communi- 
cation or exchange link is essential. If 3 laboratories are communi- 
cating, 3 communication links are essential. 

As we go beyond 3 laboratories, it begins to get much more compli- 
cated. With 4 laboratories, 6 communication links are essential. 
With 6 laboratories, 15 communication links become essential. If 
we move up to as few as 12 laboratories we find here that 66 commu 
nication links are essential. 

Now this is obviously a very difficult sort of communication to 
carry out. For example, I have not shown graphically but if there 
are 1,000 laboratories, 499,500 exchanges are involved; and for 5,000 
laboratories the exchange links involved are in excess of 12 million. 


ROLE OF CENTRAL STANDARDS LABORATORY 


There are various procedures used to simplify the communication 
problem. What happens is that the laboratories and the scientists 
devise centralized facilities for these communieations. These can 
be, in one of the first instances, scientific societies serving as a central 
point for communication. Journals, meetings, symposia also serve 
as central facilities. But we can show this in the case of the stand 
ards program, the essential element in providing the communica- 
tion language for scientists, by taking the case of 4 laboratories, 
where 6 exchange links are necessary. By designating one of those 
t Jaboratories as a central laboratory, we then have only 3 exchange 
links necessary. 

In the case of 6 laboratories 15 exchange links are necessary if one 
is not designated as central, for the purpose of defining the standards 
which control the language of exchange. In contrast we have, with 
the concept of a centr: al laboratory, only 5 communication links 
for the 6 laboratories. For 12 laboratories, the complex setup in- 
volving 66 exchange links is reduced to 11 links if we have a central 
laboratory. 

Now this is the sort of picture with maybe 12 or 15 laboratories 
which we have in many of the specialized areas of science. One 
might say, why is a single laboratory necessary to perform the cen- 
tralized functions in all of these specialized areas of science? That 
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is, Why perhaps in low temperature could we not name one laboratory 
for this purpose, in atomic and radiation physics why could we not 
name another laboratory, and so on ? 

The answer to this is that all the measurement system of science 
is tied together in a logical and coherent chain, going back to our 
three most basic standards of all, those of length, mass, and time. 
From these we derive the measurement standards in all of the 
specialized fields of science. 

Then, in addition, exchange is also important scientifically and 
commercially on an international basis; so it is desirable to have a 
focal point to tie these specialized scientific languages together on 
an international basis. It becomes imperative from the point of 
view of efliciency to assign this centralized responsibility for the 
standards for measurement to a single organization. 


FRONTIER AREAS 


Consider the example here of 11 laboratories served by a 12th 
laboratory which is the central laboratory. There is frontier ex- 
ploration going on in all of these laboratories. The measurement 
chain which is established by the central laboratory must be precise 
enough and good enough so that it is useful in all of the laboratories 
which are drawing on the central laboratory for standards. This 
means the central laboratory must keep abreast of current advances 
in science and technology, borrowing on special skills when available 
in some of the other laboratories, in order to perform effectively this 
responsibility of a central service operation which defines this basic 
communication language of science. 


NEED TO EXTEND STANDARDS 


In our budget request this year we are asking for an increase of 
something over $2 million in our “Expenses” appropriation and a 
great percentage of this is relevant to extending our standards of 
measurement in many of the important areas of science and tech- 
nology. These involve standards for temperature measurements, the 
very high and very low temperatures. These involve improved 
standards for measuring atomic and nuclear radiations. They in- 
volve standards for high ; pressure measurements and they also inv aie 
standards for making measurements in the radio frequency field. 

In many of these : areas today we are not abreast of the modern 
needs and we have something approaching the complicated network 
I previously described. This is necessary because many of the labora 
tories, not now able to get the service they wish from the National 
Bureau of Standards, have to indulge in exchanges approaching the 
complicated sort because our central laboratory is not doing this job 
as well as it should. 

I would like to dwell in detail on only one example. ‘This is the 
area of radio frequency standards. A recent survey of the needs 
for new and improved standards in the ultrahigh radio frequency 
field and microwave frequency field has shown that calibration and 
standardized measurement activities are needed here in about 50 spe- 
cialized areas. We are providing these services to the degree of 
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precision required now in only approximately 20 percent of these 
areas, and in many of them the service is not available at all. 

Just last Friday we were notified that the Air Force, recogniz- 
ing the importance e of precise measurement standards to the whole 
problem ot reliability in complex weapons systems, is setting up on 
a sort of emergency crash basis a program at Cape ( anaveral to 
define more explicitly their requirements for precise measurement 
standards. Most of these will be in this radio frequency standards 
field. 

In our budget request some $270,000 is scheduled to go into acceler- 
ating our program in the development of needed standards for pre- 

cise and reliable measurements of radio frequency properties. 

In addition, our advisory committee from the Institute of Radio 
Engineers, the professional society most concerned with this field, met 
recently at our laboratory at Boulder. They explored in some detail 
the degree of services we are providing on radio-frequency calibra- 
tions and they issued a strong report that we should do everything 
possible to expand and accelerate this program. 

Mr. Yares. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 


NBS ROLE IN SCIENCE EFFORT 


Mr. Yates. The thought occurs to me as to whether or not we see 
the beginning of an interservice rivalry such as we have criticized in 
the milit: ary. Mr. Mueller testified they needed money for dissemina- 
tion of scientific information. The National Science Foundation ap- 
peared before my subcommittee and made a very good case I thought 
for making it the central scientific institution of the country. You 
come in now and testify that you think you should be the central 
agency. 

Is there a distinction that should be made along the line somewhere 
to show each of you has a function to perform? 

Dr. Asttn. Yes, and I think the various statutory functions de- 
scribe that. That is, our statute gives us the responsibility for estab- 
lishing the standards for physical measurement and development of 
the measurement techniques for the essential utilization of the stand- 
ards. 

Our second statutory function is the provision of precise data on the 
properties of materi: ils when these data aré not available in sufficient 
accuracy elsewhere and are of importance to scientific and techno- 
logical progress. 

These two functions are very closely related because, first of all, 
all measurements are subordinate in accuracy to the standards. Ne 
measurement can be made to an accuracy more meaningful than we 
know the standards. Therefore, to do this standards job well we have 
to excel and lead in the techniques of physical measurement. If we 
are doing this job well we are in a unique position to provide precise 
and reliable data on the important properties of materials. In addi- 
tion, frequently a well defined property of some common material 
serves as sort of a secondary standard because one can then take this 
material and use it to fix the scale on some instrument or device he is 
concerned with. 
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So this other function of precisely defining the properties of mate- 
rials is very closely related to and a part of the standards function. 

Mr. Yares. Do you consider vourself in a specialized field in the 
physical sciences, namely, the field of measurements, and in that field 
you should be predominant ? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Yares. The National Science Foundation has a broad general 
supervision over all the fields of science, over gathering and dissemina- 
tion of scientific information. Yours you would limit to the funda- 
mental statutory responsibilities of the Bureau of Standards. 

Dr. Astin. That is right. 

Mr. Yares. That explains it. Continue with your statement, please. 


RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS 


Dr. Astrx. I would like next to touch on a few of the achievements 
at the National Bureau of Standards during the past year. I have 
yointed out that there is a critical problem and much more needs to 
i done to improve on this business of radio-frequency standards. But 
during the past year we have made substantial progress in eliminating 
prior defects. 

For example, we have completed an electronic calibration center 
which was requested mainly by the Air Force and joined in by the 
other services to meet a particular need which they now are recogniz- 
ing even more acutely than they did before. We have provided a 
number of advances in our competence for the calibration of precise 
radio-frequency-measuring equipment. 

In addition, we have done substantial work on the development of 
a new atomic-frequency standard. At the present time we depend 
upon astronomical data to define our time standards from which we 
derive our frequency standards. These are not sufficiently precise 
for modern needs. It appears that the optimum standard in terms of 
reliability and precision will be based on the vibrations or rotations 
which take place within atoms. We have acquired 3 different 
types of atomic-frequency standards and are obtaining important 
data on their stability by the intercomparison of these 3—2 are atomic- 
frequency standards, 1 is molecular frequency. In addition, we have 
extended substantially our competence for measuring temperatures 
up to about 2,000° Celsius through a development of new-type optical 
pyrometer. In addition, we have improved substantially our compe- 
tence for measuring accurately and reliably temperatures approxi- 
mately from 2,000° down to room temperature using electrical resist- 
ance thermometers. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENTS 


Mr. Yares. I was informed the Russians are able to measure heat up 
to 6.000°. 

Dr. Astin. I have learned through some publications that have 
been sent to us that their calibration service in the field of temperature 
measurement involves routine calibrations at 6,000° Celsius. They 
are hoping by 1960, the end of their current 5-year plan, to extend 
that to 14,000°. 
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Our present competence—we can go above 2,000°, we can do it quite 
well, not as well as we can at 2,000°, the area I mentioned, but we fairly 
regularly make calibrations up to very nearly 3,000°. On a few occa- 
sions we have extended it by very impromptu means to 4,200°. This 
is our current limit. 

Mr. Yates. Will you explain to this committee the advantages 
which accrue to the Russians as a result of being able to measure heat 
to this degree ? 

Dr. Astin. People who are concerned with developing high en- 
ergy fuels, with developing heat exchangers which operate at high 
temperatures, must have additional data on the properties of mate- 
rials at these very high temperatures. 

Unless the temperature scale is precisely defined in these areas, 
which it is not at the present time, there is confusion in the exchange 
of data on these types of things. Above maybe 3,500 or 4,000° Celsius 
now we have the sort of complicated exchange picture in terms of the 
language of measurement in this area for all of the people concerned 
with activities at these very high temperatures. 

Mr. Yates. You think the Russians possess a distinct advantage 
over us at the present time? 

Dr. Astin. If we can believe the reports at the present time they 
have a distinct advantage in their comparison and utilization of data 
in this extreme high temperature region. 


CAPACITANCE STANDARDS 


Also, during the past year we removed another deficiency in our 
capability for providing calibration services. This is in the area of 
precise electrical standards, more specifically our standards for elec- 
trical capacities. 

This is merely one of the characteristics of electrical phenomena 
which is important in all the radio and electronics fields. Briefly, a 
capacitance or capacitor is a tuning device in your television or radio 
receiving set. But capacitors plays a number of other important 
functions, and accurate techniques for measuring and calibrating these 
have been urgently needed. 

Up until fairly recently it has been necessary for people in this coun- 
try who are concerned with the utilization of very precise and small 
electrical capacitors to send their devices abroad for calibration. It 
happens that an important advance in this area was made by the 
Australians. We visited their laboratories, learned about their tech- 
niques, borrowed one of their men, and have had a very intensive pro- 
gram in this area for approximately the past 6 to 9 months. We now 
feel we are in position to provide the needed service in this area for the 
electronics people in this country. 


PRECISION GAGE BLOCKS 


In another area we have continued to make good progress on the 
development of precision gage blocks and techniques for intercom- 
paring them. We have studied properties of a number of varieties of 
metal, metal alloys, and the other materials for their stability for this 
purpose. We have information of some that are superior to others ap- 
proaching the need of industry in this area but none quite good enough 
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et. We are hoping to accelerate this program. Actually this has 

en carried from our appropriations at a level of about $75,000 a year 

for the past 2 years. We would expand this to $100,000 according to 
our plan for next year. 

We have also in this area completed a great improvement in the 
techniques for measuring length differences of these very precise 
surfaces and we now have the competence necessary to intercompare 
the gage blocks as soon as we develop them of sufficient stability. 


Mr. Preston. It is already in your plans to increase this activity to 
the exent of $25,000 additional ? 


Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. The committee is in full accord with that and hope 
you will do so. 

Dr. Astin. Thank you very much. 


STANDARD SAMPLES 


Another area where we have made considerable progress in the 
standards field is in the development of standard samples. These are 
materials of precisely determined chemical or physical characteristics 
which are used to control the accuracy of measurement operations 
throughout industry and particularly in the chemical and metal- 
lurgica al industries. For example, we have developed during the past 
year a standard sample of natural rubber. This has been a desire of 
the rubber industry for nearly 20 years. There have been a number 
of difficulties in doing it. One is that one had to find or locate a 
sufficiently large source of reasonably uniform natural rubber so that 
a large amount of this could be worked together and made coherent or 
homogeneous. Then this is divided; samples are sold to various in- 
dustrial organizations interested in measuring the properties of rubber. 

They now have a common reference with a to check their 
measurements in the determination of rubber. Here is a sample of 
our new natural rubber standard sample. The sample was actually 
acquired and processed in Liberia, which after some years of explora- 
tion was settled on as the best place to obtain it. The availability of 
this standard sample fills a long felt need of the rubber industry and its 
availability should aid substantially in their work. 

In addition, we have added substantially to our inventory of stand- 
ard samples for the control of steels and steel alloys in the metallurgi- 
cal and steel industries, and so on, and we have also succeeded in 
mechanizing our own operation for the control of the accuracy of these 
standard samples so we can do the work much more efficiently that we 
could before. 

I have a sample here which is not much to look at. To some extent 
it looks like a gage block that the chairman and Mr. Bow are familiar 
with, but actually it is a sample from a large and very uniform stock 
of a steel alloy which is developed on a cooperative basis with industry. 
These samples then are introduced into the measuring machines of the 
steel industry for assuring that the measurements they make are ac- 
curate and on a unifor mly reliable basis throughout the country. 

In another area somewhat relating to the business of using a prop- 
erty of material as a calibration device for instruments, we have 
develoned another type of standard sample for use in some of the 
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industries, coal tar products industries, for instance. Purity in most 
industrial processes can be determined through freezing points. The 
purer the substance is, the higher its freezing point. Since purity is 
measured by freezing point, small changes in the purity of a material 
can be measured through precise temper ature measurements. If re- 
liable techniques for doing this are available, then one has in an 
industrial plant ready at hand a means for controlling purity. 

We have here a standard sample of naphthalene which when melted 
will give a precise fix on some thermometer. This is a very inaccurate 
thermometer. One inserts the temperature measuring device in this. 
Then by reading its temperature as this material freezes after it has 
been melted one can get a very exact fix on the temperature measur ing 
device which one can in turn use to control the pur ity of the products. 

But the availability of a simple device like this is very important in 
extending the measurement competence throughout our industry. 

I have one other example. ‘These are standard samples for con- 
trolling the characteristics of phosphors. Phosphors are important 
in television screens and the screens used in radars and things of this 
sort. The purity of these phosphors can generally be controlled by 
measuring their color when excited by a specific type of light. 

This particular device, if you wanted to see it, would involve my 
plugging into an outlet. I can show you the samples or demonstrate 

it, as you wish. 

Mr. Preston. Explain to us what it is and then we will decide. 

Dr. Astin. These test tubes contain different types of phosphors. 
When illuminated by a mercury arc light they give different colors, 
one is blue, one red, one sort of orange, others are different tones of 
white. Each of these has its chemical composition accurately known. 
By matching colors of this known material with an unknown that 
they are processing in the industry that makes radar screen tubes, 
television tubes, and so on, they can thus control accurately the 
properties of the materials they must have to make these things as 
they should be made. 

The only thing the demonstration would show you is the varied 
colors of some of these. 

PUBLICATIONS 


Altogether, in summarizing our progress, we have in addition to 
our calibration services and our standard samples, the means of dis- 
seminating information in the form of publications. We have our 
own journal of research in which some 80 papers were published 
during the past year. There were something over 400 scientific papers 
describing important advances in various areas ely er in the pro- 
fessional journals of the country from work in the National Bureau 
of Standards laboratories. In addition to that, there are many re- 
ports on progress in specialized areas which we submit to other 
agencies of the Government for whom we do an extensive amount of 
work. 

I have here some samples of our publications put out during the 
past year, which I would be happy to make available for examination. 

Mr. Preston. We will be glad to have them available on the table 
to examine them. 

Dr. Astin. That concludes my general statement, Mr. Chairman. 
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RUSSIAN SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


Mr. Preston. Doctor, this budget was prepared approximately 
September of last year. 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Preston. Or perhaps earlier. This was before the sensational 
event took place involving the Russian scientific achievement. 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Had sputnik been orbited prior to the preparation 
of this budget, would this budget be materially different from what 
it is today? 

Dr. Asrrn. I am not sure that I can answer that question simply 
yes or no, Mr. Chairman. This budget represents considerable boil- 
ing down from things that we believe we ought to be doing. It 
represents what we consider to be a very solid program, one which 
is urgently needed and one which we are sure we can implement if we 
get the authorization from the Congress to go ahead. 

Now relative to your question, we have ‘been very much concerned 
since sputnik as to whether we are doing all we should do in the 
area of our statutory responsibilities to advance scientific and tech- 
nological progress. The Secretary of Commerce has been concerned 
about this as well as Under Secretary Williams. 

Last fall Mr. Williams asked me if I would prepare for their con- 
sideration a summary of major needs which were not now being met. 
This is currently being examined within the Department. 

Then, in addition, the Secretary of Commerce, realizing the im- 
portant role which science plays in economic and technological de- 
velopment, including other activities of the Department as well as the 
National Bureau of Standards, has asked the National Academy of 
Sciences to take a look at the responsibilities of the Department to 
see if there is anything that might be done to strengthen the contri- 
bution of the Department, including the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, to scientific and technological progress. 

Maybe I should have asked Mr. Williams to answer this question. 

Mr. Preston. I think you are the proper one to answer it since 
you are the scientist. 

Now, I suppose, Doctor, that you were not taken aback quite as 
much as most laymen by the launching of the Russian satellite. 

Dr. Astin. It was no great surprise to me. It was a disappoint- 
ment that they did it before we did. 

Mr. Preston. You no doubt knew more about the scientific progress 
in Russia than did the nonscientists in this country. It that true? 

Dr. Astin. I think it is likely. I try to, as well as I can, keep abreast 
of what they are doing scientifically and technologically. Actually, 
last spring in my appearance before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee I called their attention to advances which I had learned, just 
learned, that the Russians were making in the field of precise measure- 
ment and standards. They have a terrific program in this area. 


SOVIET MEASUREMENT STANDARDS 


Mr. Preston. That is what I wanted to ask you about. I heard you 
make a statement on one occasion that Russia was doing a creat 
deal in the area of measurements because they were requiring a high 
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degree of interchangeability of parts in all mechanical devices pro- 
duced in Russia. 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. And these parts had to be measured in one of their 
twenty-odd laboratories or standards bureaus scattered throughout 
the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Asttx. Yes Their program is a very centralized and _far- 
reaching one to assure uniform measurement techniques and standards 
in all Russian industry and science where measurements are important. 
They start out with a Committee on Standards, Measures and Measur- 
ing Instruments, which reports directly to the Council of Ministers of 
the U. S. S. R. Under the supervision of this committee are five 
standards laboratories doing essentially the same types of things we 
are doing in the standards field. Under these 5 laboratories is a net- 
work of 129 calibration centers. These centers control the accuracy 
and reliability of all instruments used throughout Russian industry. 
That is, they evaluate the requirements of the particular industrial 
organizations for measuring instruments, classify their needs into 1 
of 3 categories: a routine category, a somewhat advanced category, 
and a most precise category. They then attempt to see they get the 
instruments after approval in the calibration center to meet their 
needs. 

In addition, along with their current 5-year program they are mak- 
ing tremendous expansion of their instrument industry, since devices 
for measuring and controlling properties of materials are very basic 
to technological efficiency, and they are trebling overall their instru- 
ment industry during their current 5-year program. That is their 
announced goal. 

Mr. Preston. You had this information prior to your preparation of 
the budget before us? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. You knew about these things in Russia. It is not 
likely that you would have materially altered ‘this budget had sputnik 
been launched at that time; is it? 

Dr. Asttn. I doubt that it would have been materially changed. 

Mr. Preston. What did you request of the Department of Com- 
merce ? 

Dr. Astin. It was my recollection that it was about a half million 
dollars more than is in the budget. 

Mr. Preston. A relatively small difference in what you requested 
and what they approved ? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. The Bureau of the Budget essentially approved what 
the Department of Commerce approved? 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. There seems to be general agreement between the 
Department, yourself, and the Bureau of the Budget on this? 

Dr. Astry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. If the Congress approves the amount that you have 
requested, in toto, will you essentially be able to fulfill your mission 
as the Bureau of Standards? 

Dr. Astry. We will not be doing all of the things we should be 


doing but it is an important first step. I think it is a reasonable first 
step in this connection. 
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For example, I mentioned the area of radio frequency standards. 
We will be a long way from fulfilling the goal in all of these fifty-odd 
areas where calibration services are cena but I think this represents 
about all we could do with our present space facilities to carry out 
this work. 

I think any additional work w which we might do would be limited 
primarily by facilities to house our people. 

Excuse me, sir. Mr. Christeller advises me it was $13 million we 
asked the Department for rather than $12 million. 

Mr. Presron. Actually they disallowed the sum of $900,000 then. 
$1.5 million roughly. That is expenses only. That is $1.5 million 
reduction on the } part of the Department of Commerce from what you 
requested. 

Dr. Ast1n. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Doctor, I hope you will feel perfectly frank to ex- 
press yourself before the committee today—I am sure Secretary Wil- 
liams would want you to. We realize that this request was handled 
rior to the Russian development and prior to the time that the general 

demand was made throughout the nation for a stepped up scientific 
program. 

I might ask you, Mr. Williams, do you plan to submit a supple- 
mental 1 request for the Bureau of Standards? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. There are two phases of this that we are giving a lot 
of thought to at the present time. As Dr. Astin said, right after 
launching of sputnik we had a visit together about the possibility of 
enlarging fields that might be in order for consideration without any 
consideration of pricetags, just forgetting about cost, getting to that 
later. 

That is in the mill for study at the present time. 

The other factor of course, which goes r ight along with that and also 
the program here to a lesser extent, 1s the question “of new facilities to 
get done the lar ger program when we arrive at that. 

So that both those things are companions to one another and are in 
the mill for study. W hether it will lead toa request for supplemental 
or not, we do not know at this stage. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


OTHER OBJECTS 


Mr. Presron. Doctor, discuss the major increases under “Other ob- 
jects,” particularly contractual services, supplies and equipment, on 
page 1177. 

Dr. Astrn. In general these relate to expanded services for the 
additional staff which would be involved in implementing this pro- 
gram. That is, approximately 200 man-years of additional personal 
services would be involved in implementing this program. Most of 
these things relate to that. 

Mr. Preston. To the increase ? 

Dr. Astrn. There is one major item under “Other contractual 
services” which represents a somewhat new approach to meeting some 
of our responsibilities, which I think we will undoubtedly have to do 
more of in the future. This is in connection with the further exploita- 
tion of the problem of communication by scatter in the ionosphere and 
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the use of ionized trails produced by meteors to facilitate long-range 
radio comunication. 

We have been requested to do a great deal of this work. That is, 
it started several years ago; new things have been coming out of it 
allthe time. Many of the things we have started have been under the 
urging of the Telecommunic: ations Pl: anning Commission of the Office 
of “Defense Mobilization. They started, T think in fiscal year 1956, 
a major new effort in that area, with the request that we bring it into 
our own budget later. That was brought into our own budget this 
fiscal year. During the current fiscal year, they asked us to take over 
again, using funds provided from other agencies, a contract with 
private laboratories which is supplementing this program. The pro- 
posal is that we would take this contract over ourselves as part of our 
own budget because it is basically in the area of responsibility of our 
Central Radio Propagation Laboratory. That is the largest single 
item in this increase. 

Mr. Preston. Doctor, I notice that you say that a large portion of 
your equipment estimate is for the cost of depreciation of capital 
equipment. 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


Mr. Preston. I am not sure we are able to follow what you are doing 
very well under the working capital fund. What shape it the fund in? 

Dr. Astin. The present condition of the fund is fairly good. There 

was a major investment of the working capital fund this year which 
went into equipping our electronic calibration center. This is a 
facility to meet prince cipally the needs of the Defense Department, al- 
though it will provide services to industry. When we went to the 
Bureau of the Budget with this program they said we should seek the 
funds for the new wing which was “required, and funds for this new 
wing were provided, and they said initially the Department of Defense 
should pay for the « equipment cost. It will eventually cost about $1.5 
million. It was planned initially to get a transfer from the Defense 
Department for this equipment, but ‘proble ms developed because so 
many parts of the Defense Department are going to use this service. 

Finally, in discussion with the Bureau of the Budget, it was agreed 
that we would invest the working capital funds for this purpose and 
then recover it over a period of : years by charging the Defense De- 
partment depreciation on this equipment. So, this has been a major 
change in the use of our working capital fund this year. 

Mr. Preston. Over how many years are you depreciating the equip- 
ment ¢ 

Dr. Asttn. This one is based, I think, on an average 5-year schedule. 

Mr. Preston. And you will recover the cost of the equipment in that 
time? 

Dr. Astin. Within 5 years we will recover the full cost of this 
equipment. 

Mr. Preston. Has it impaired the strength of your working capital 
fund? 

Dr. Astin. I do not think it has, at the Present time. 

Mr. Preston. What did you start out with? 

Dr. Astin. $5 million. 








Mr. Preston. How much do you have in your working capital fund 
now ? 

Mr. Curistetier. By virtue of a statute passed a year and a half 
ago, sir, we have the opportunity to ask our customer agencies to ad- 

vance their funds to us before we do the w ork, and we deposit it in the 
fund and, therefore, we have a rather healthy cash position as we go 
alone. 

The cash balance of the fund as of March 8 was $8,764,000. Of that 
amount, we have about $4 million or $5 million in advances from other 
agencies, so that the difference represents the net cash balance. Allow- 
ing for payments that were due to us from those for whom we did work 
on a reimbursable basis, we had a balance of about $3 million in cash. 

Dr. Astin. The fund is also invested in stores and supplies and other 
things we recover. The liquid position, if liquidated, would be very 
good. 

Mr. Preston. Is the figure of $4 million or $5 million advances from 
other agencies? 

Mr. Cnristetter. That figure changes from day to day. 

Mr. Preston. It seems to me you would bring very accurate figures 
to the committee on the working capital fund when you come before it 
to testify. If this working capital fund has worked out, in theory, 
you still would have on hand $5 million of your original investment, 
would you not 2 

Mr. Curistretter. In addition to the $5 million, at the time the 
working capital fund was established all assets of the Bureau as of 
that time were donated to the working capital fund. If you liquidated 
all those, you actually would have in excess of $5 million. 

Mr. Preston. The donations were in addition to the $5 million? 

Mr. Curistetiter. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. And what did that amount to in dollars and cents? 

Mr. CurtstreLter. The total is $35.5 million including all equip- 
ment and other assets donated at that time. 

Mr. Preston. That is expendable equipment or capital equipment? 

Mr. CuristeLter. That is capital equipment. 

Mr. Preston. Is that depreciated ? 

Mr. Crreistetter. It is not all subject to depreciation. If equip- 
ment is purchased by another agency directly in connection with a 
project we are doing for them or in connection with a single project 
In our own program, it is paid for by the appropriate source of finane- 
ing directly. So it is only that which we are buying that is of general 
utility throughout the program that is on an investment basis. 

Mr. Preston. Give us an example of what that would be. 

Mr. Crertsteiter. Oscilloscopes, mass spectrometers, and a large 
number of measurement instruments. Dr. Astin could probably give 
you that. 

Mr. Preston. Not expendable equipment, capital equipment, and 
you are not depreciating the value of that equipment annually ? 

Mr. Cnrretsteiire. We only depreciate that portion which has been 
bought as part of the investment of working canital. 

Mr. Preston. Are you carrying the $35 million as an asset? 

Mr. Cuetsretirr. Asan asset of the working canital fund. 

Mr. Preston. Why did vou give me the figure of $8 million ? 

Mr. Curtstettrr. That is the cash balance at the present time. 
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Mr. Preston. And the other figure is the property value? 

Mr. CurisTevier. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Doctor, are you satisfied with the operation of the 
working capital fund ? 

Dr. Astin. Yes, I think it has proved to be very valuable in many 
ways. I think it provides an excellent method of handling equipment 
and materials on what I would cal! 2 businesslike basis. It has been 
particularly helpful in our standard samples program, because here 
we can construct new standard samples by investment of working 
capital. We recover the cash and sell the samples to the public. It is 
ideal in that respect. 

NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Christeller, give us your authorized strength and 
your present employment. 

Mr. CurisTetter. Based on our estimates of last year we had dis- 
cussed with you staffing levels for the working capital fund of an 
end-of-year employment of 3,278. That would involve man-years of 
effort of about 2,951. Our present employment as reported to the 
Civil Service Commission on March 31 was 3,072. 

The major difference between the end-of-year employment figure 
and that is that we do have a number of summer employees who come 
in during the summer between school terms. 

Mr. Preston. And what is the other figure, the positions ? 

Mr. CurisTetter. Our estimated total positions in 1958 is 3,572. 
There is, of course, a lot of turnover in terms of changes in positions 
which accounts for the difference between that and the number of 
employees, where a person moves from one position to the other. This 
is the total for the Bureau including all the work we are doing for 
other agencies. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Christeller, you do not show in your justifications 
on the pages that we put in the record your total number of positions 
or your total employment. You leave out the working capital fund 
figures. 

Mr. Curristetter. Yes. We put in the man-year figures which are 
identifiable with our appropriation. All of the people employed by 
the Bureau are carried as employees chargeable to the working capital 
fund and they will charge to the “expenses” appropriation only por- 
tions of the year. So the best measure of what we are doing in terms 
of employment is man-years of effort. A person may spend one-third 
of his time on this work and the remainder of his time on work of 
other agencies. It is extremely difficult—— 

Mr. Preston. Yes, extremely. 

Dr. Astin. This is one of the consequences of the working capital 
fund. 

Mr. Preston. That is right, and that may not have been a very wise 
thing when we agreed to it. This is a step in the direction, I am 
afraid, of eliminating congressional control over programs, activities, 
and people. 

Dr. Astin. I think our program this year is well within the esti- 
mates we were thinking about when we talked to you last year. We 
have been exercising a rigorous control over the program. Two or 
three of those areas have grown some during the past years, such as 
the free radicals program and the special communications job which 
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we are doing for the Air Force. Aside from these two areas the total 
people we have is less this yearthanit waslastyear. _ 
r. Preston. I still do not fully understand this difference of 500 

between your positions and employment. 

Mr. CuristeLter. The definitions under which we report the posi- 
tion figures for the working capital fund require us to report sep- 
arately any position that is filled during the course of the year. Even 
though a person may move from one position to another we have to 
report two positions. Therefore in a fluid program such as our re- 
search programs you will get a large turnover in terms of the filling 
of many positions and, therefore, you will have a large lapse figure as 
between the total positions filled during the year and the actual people 
you have. 

EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Preston. We have no idea what you are doing in terms of 
equipment. Part of the funds for personal services could be going 
for the purchase of equipment under the working capital fund, could 
they not ? 

Mr. CuristELLER. We have been reporting to you how the money 
was spent every year. 

Mr. Preston. Not in terms of equipment, I do not think. 

Mr. CurisTELLER. Our object class distribution has been an actual 
reporting. In the equipment area I agree with you that the figure we 
are showing includes the depreciation charge rather than the direct 
purchase of equipment. 

Mr. Preston. Let us make a little comparison. Let us look at the 
1958 estimate on “Other objects” and your 1958 justifications and see 
how it comes out. 

Mr. Curisrevter. I think you will find that one of the problems is 
that we were talking about $11.5 million last year and we are now op- 
erating with $9,428,000. But we can compare the two. You talked 
to us about this last year. 

Here is a comparison that I think you might find helpful. It is a 
comparison of our 1958 request in the first column and then the current 
estimates of the 1958 program by object class in the amount of 
$9,428,000. 

REDUCTION UNDER ESTIMATE FOR 1958 


Mr. Preston. What was your cut under the budget last year, 
$2,071,000? 

Mr. Curtsre eer. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Was that a congressional cut ? 

Mr. CurisTeuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. This, of course, relates only to appropriated funds? 

Mr. CuristeLuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. It does not relate to transferred funds? 

Mr. Curistre.ter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And we have no information regarding transferred 
funds from other agencies ? 

Mr. CurisTevter. You have the total report for the working capital 
fund. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is not in the justifications, is it? 
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Mr. CuristetiEr. No, sir. The justifications have been related to 
the request to the Congress for these appropriations. 


NEED FOR BREAKDOWN OF TRANSFERRED FUNDS 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I thought you requested last year a 
complete breakdown in the justifications of transferred funds so aan 
could put your hands on it. 

Mr. Preston. I am sure somebody here must have a schedule of the 
transferred funds thus far received in 1958 showing the source and 
the amount. 

Mr. CurisreLurr. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Tuomas. It does not do the committee any good for you to have 
it in your book. 

Mr. Preston. We want to see it. 

Mr. Curistetiter. This is a complete breakdown of the complete 
program for the 3 years. 

Mr. Preston. It is very interesting to observe that the figures under 
each of these items during the last 3 years are almost identical. How 

‘an that happen when you are doing work on a transfer basis and have 
the figures come out practically the same for 1957, 1958, and 1959? 

Let us take the Army. It was $2,234,000 in 1957; $2,389,000 in 1958 ; 
and $2,190,000 in 1959. 

Mr. Cunristetier. I think there are two items that might be men- 
tioned. For many of the projects requested by other agencies, the 
support continues year after year. But there is a sizable reduction 
between 1957 and 1958 in the Navy program; and there has been dur- 
ing that same period an increase in the work we are doing for the 
Air Force, much of that work relating to the special communications 
program Dr. Astin mentioned earlier. 

Mr. Tuomas. Name 2 or 3 set figures you have year after year. 

Mr. CuristreLLer. Our programs for the other agencies involve 
about 600 separate orders. 

Mr. Tuomas. But there is still a set figure and the doctor has said 
that out of the $17.5 million about $10 million ought to be in his 
own budget. Maybe it ought to be more than that. 
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OPERATING BUDGET 


Mr. Preston. We will insert this table in the record at this point. 
(The table referred to follows :) 


Operating budget 


= thousands of dollars} 











| } 
Technical program: | 
INNS s dino k cdicwede luc ein lictecees ‘ oot $8, 387.2 | $9, 428. 2 $11, 500.0 
Other agency: | 
Army eas ; 7 . Jesh ‘ 2, 234.6 | 2, 389.0 2, 190.0 
Navy ‘ pistes 4 Tie : oanemes | 4, 372.7 3, 416.0 3, 130.0 
Air Force 4, 33.3 4, 706. 0 4, 320.0 
Other Department of Defense 539.0 | 484.0 450.0 
AEC... 1, 189.0 1, 231.0 1, 139.0 
Other. she nae e sala 2, 469. 8 2, 434. 0 2, 230. 0 
Subtotal 15, O90. 4 14, 660. 0 13, 450.0 
Calibration and testing for other agencies... . ‘ 1, 065. 5 1, 100. 0 1, 200.0 
Subtotal, other agency... 16, 155.9 | 15, 760. 0 14, 650.0 
Non-Federal sources: 
Calibration and standard samples--_-. <a 583. 7 640.0 650. 0 
Gifts and bequests_.__- ‘ 132.0 200. 0 200.0 
Subtotal, non-Federal_... 5 715.7 | 840.0 850.0 
tal, technical program... . 25, 258. 8 26, 028. 2 27, 000. 0 
Nontechnical program: 
Plant and equipment iar daeatsinat : 1,012.9 671.0 600. 0 
Construction of laboratories abd obe 18. 0 
Construction of facilities. nphiiptdip naam’ 59 f Sg eee : 
Other agency. .- ae calle . set ses 1, 309.0 1, 100.0 1, 100.0 
Total, nontechnical iplpnguidcetgin uirtnanhanerdl oan 2 , 932. 0 | 1, 773.7 1, 700.0 
CTU WG ss s5505denabhccanenne 28, 190.8 27, 801.9 28, 700. 0 


1 $334,300 held in reserve pending court action on condemnation suits. 


Dr. Astrx. I would like to develop any techniques that would help 
us in presenting our program to you in a way that would be clearer. 
It might be possible for our budget officer to get together with your staff 
sometime during the summer and fall and work out in detail what you 
would like to have in our budget presentation. 

Is that all right with you? 

Mr. Nretson. I think this is done with the staff. 

Dr. Astin. There is nothing in our program or records that we want 
to hide, and if there is any information you want to have, please give 
us a chance to get it for you. 

Mr. Preston. I do not think there is any desire on the part of any- 
body to hide anything, but I think the committee should have a state- 
ment of the activities and personnel involved in nonappropriated funds 
as well as appropriated funds. This working capital fund may be of 
assistance to you in simplifying your bookkeeping, but it cuts down on 
our ability to know what is going on. 

Dr. Astrx. Our whole appropriation gets reported in the object 
classes as “Other contractual services.” That confuses me. This is 
mainly because we work from our working capital fund and bill our 
appropriation. 

Mr. Preston. In other words, you are working for yourself? 

Dr. Astrn. Yes. 
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Mr. Preston. As I recall, when we agreed to the establishment of the 
working capital fund it was done largely at the request of the General 
Accounting Office ; is that true ? 

Mr. Nretson. I think that is true. 

Mr. Preston. I think Mr. Moore was the first one to mention it to 
me and I think he gave me some evidence of the fact the General 
Accounting Office thought it was the proper way to run the thing. 

Mr. Nretson. That is right. There is no reason I can see why we 
cannot give the committee a breakdown of the transferred funds, the 
type of work which other agencies want done, and the number of 
people that would be assigned. to these projects. 

Mr. Preston. Give us a chart just like you have right here except 
make it out in terms of transferred funds. 

Mr. Nrexson. I think that can be furnished to the committee at 
the time we furnish the budget. 

Mr. Preston. I do not mean in this brevity but in these general 

categories. 

Mr. Curistetier. Yes, sir; four categories. 

Mr. Preston. Any questions on expenses ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. No. 

Mr. Yates. May I ask a question or two on the justification ? 


LEVEL OF BASIC PROGRAM 


You talk about the basic program, I am tremendously impressed 
with some of the statements made there, and frankly I am disturbed 
by many of the statements made in there. I get the impression from 
this justification that Dr. Astin is very much distressed about what 
has been going on here to. Apparently he feels his agency has not 
had enough money to carry on his basic activity. 

On page 1111 of the justifications the statement is made: 

The Bureau feels compelled once again to point out that the present level 
of the basic program is dangerously low and could damage seriously the 
Bureau’s ability to carry out its unique responsibility for improving the tech- 
nical capabilities of the Nation. Failure to strengthen the basic program of 
the Bureau could impair this Nation’s position of productive leadership as 
it relates to industrial and military capacity. This concern has deepened as a 
result of recent Soviet advances. In view of the increasing significance of the 
present international technological race, it becomes urgent to strengthen the 
Bureau’s unique efforts which contribute to our national strength. 

Now I skip over page 1112, which is quite important too, and turn 
to page 1113, and the asterisk statement there is of very great um- 
portanct, I think. It is: 

Support given to the Bureau’s basic programs is critically inadequate when 


considered in terms of the increased emphasis placed upon research and develop- 
ment in the field of standards and measurement by the Soviet Union. 


SUFFICIENCY OF ESTIMATES 


Does that mean we have not been recommending sufficient funds 
for the Bureau of Standards to carry out its functions? 

Dr. Astin. All I can say on that, sir, is that industry and scientists 
are demanding many services of us that we cannot provide at the 
present, time. “We feel this work is extremely important to the work 
of other scientists throughout the country, and it is my feeling that 
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what we are requesting in this budget this year is a very practicable 
yay of strengthening our basic programs. 

Mr. Yares. I gain the impression you have not asked for enough 
money in view of these statements, and I will tell you why. Last 
year you received $9,428,000 to carry on the functions of your agency. 
Then we have the statement showing the critical condition of the 
activities of your agency, yet all you are asking in addition to the 
amount provided in last year’s budget is $2 million. 

Why hone you not asked for more? Have you asked the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for more money and been cut back? Have you 
asked the Bureau of the Budget for more money and been cut back ¢ 

Dr. Astin. The differences are not too great. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Yares. Yes. 


STATUS OF HIGH-TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. I am tremendously interested in all of this subject, but 
I am particularly interested in one phase of it, high-temperature 
measurements. 

Do I understand you will rest on your oars for the 1959 fiscal budget 
on the money you have had and what you have been doing, no more 
and no less, in the field of high-temperature measurements for the next 
12 months? Take your time in answering that. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL LABORATORY FACILITIES 


Dr. Astin. To do any substantial amount more than we are request- 
ing in this budget would require additional laboratory facilities, spe- 
cialized facilities. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ask for them ¢ 

Dr. Astin. We are in the process of discussing some of these prob- 
lems now between us and the Department and between the Depart- 
ment and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you mean you are in the process ¢ 

Mr. Preston. Gentlemen, may I interrupt to say this. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Yates. You have a sympathetic audience here, believe me. I 
am sure the members of the committee have a great respect for the 
work of the Bureau of Standards and we have a great and profound 
appreciation of the seriousness of the technological race in which this 
Nation is engaged with the Soviet Union. We consider the Bureau of 
Standards as one of our most important tools in this race. Because 
of that, I cannot understand why you are not a part of the so-called 
stepped-up program that the administration was supposed to have 
undertaken to meet the Russian challenge. A $2 million increase over 
what your activities were last year, in view of what has transpired 
over the last few months, does not seem to be a stepped-up program at 
all; it seems to be just marking time. I would say the greatest part 
of the increase you are asking this year will go for the same type of 
work you have done last year ? 

Dr. Astin. Some is earmarked for the high-temperature program, 
but we cannot do much more without new facilities. 

24676—58 28 
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Mr. Yates. Why have you not requested the new facilities? Were 
you being curbed by the Secretary of Commerce? 

Dr. Asrty. No. 

Mr. Yates. Were you being curbed by anybody ¢ 

Dr. Astin. We did request the Bureau of the Budget to let us go 
ahead on our facilities this year and that was declined but we are dis- 
cussing it again and at the same time we are currently, with the De- 
partment and with outside high level advisers, taking a very broad 
and critical look at all of the things the Department of Commerce, as 
well as the Bureau of Standards, ought to be doing in order to 
strengthen our technological position. 

Mr. Yates. This means you cannot do more than you are doing 
with your present facilities? 

Dr. Astin. Yes, we can do more, but the high-temperature business 
would require a rather expensive and noisy facility which we could 
not locate in the midst of a residential section. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Your basic data on high temperatures is washed out; it is exhausted ; 
you do not have any more. I am talking about April 1958. As of 4 
o'clock this afternoon in high-temperature basic data you cannot turn 
another page, you are at the end of the book. Is that not right? 

Dr. Astin. I agree the situation is not very good. 

Mr. Yarrs. Let us take a look at page 1114 of the justifications. It 
says: 

The store of basic high temperature data is virtually exhausted. 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. 

Mr. Yates. So the answer to Mr. Flood’s question is “Yes” ? 
Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomas. He is requesting 77 positions and $661,000 for the Heat 
Division. Why does he need that much money, then ? 

Mr. Preston. Doctor, can you answer Mr. Thomas’ question ? 

Dr. Astin. We have the people in our Heat Division on a variety 
of problems. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are for you, but what is that $661,000 in the Heat 
Division for if you cannot get fresh information ? 

Dr. Astin. I think the Secretary of Commerce is for us too. The 
work the people in the Heat Division are doing is all critically needed 
effort, things we have to do on temperature-measuring devices up to 
2000° C. 

Mr. Fioop. Where are you now? You do not have much informa- 
tion at 2000° C. at this minute? 

Dr. Astin. Not on the properties of material. 

Mr. Froop. Between 1000° C. and 2000° C. you are babes in the 
woods right now; are you not? 

Dr. Astin. Yes, but during the past year we made substantial im- 
provements in our capability for measuring temperature. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know where the Russians are ? 

Mr. Yates. He testified to that. 

Mr. Fioop. What did he say? 
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Dr. Astin. I do not know where they are but in our standards for 
temperature measurements they are substantially where we are. 
Mr. Foon. They are at 6000° C. 


IMPORTANCE OF TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENTS 


Mr. Yates. Why is this soimportant? The Russians are at 6000° C. 

Dr. Astin. The properties of materials at high temperatures 

Mr. Tuomas. We are talking about measurements, standards of 
measurements, 

Dr. Astin. We use those techniques to determine the properties of 
materials. These data are of considerable importance in all high- 
energy fuels. 

Mr. Yares. When you say it is important in terms of high-energy 
fuels, is it in turn important in terms of rocketry and missiles? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. And the Russians have this advantage in rocketry and 
missiles ¢ 

Dr. Astin. They must have a more extensive program of deter- 
mining the properties of fuels at high temperatures than we have. I 
am just inferring that. 

Mr. Yares. I am a little shocked by your answer. If you are not in 
a position to provide us with a rate of improvement that will permit 
us to overtake the Russians in this important field, what other agencies 
or industries in this country are working on it and are in a position 
to do so? 

Dr. Astin. There is work at high temperatures in many industrial 
organizations and universities, but in all of this the ability of one 
labor: atory to exchange data with another labor: atory is hampered. 

Mr. Yates. On page 1109 of the justifications the very first sentence 
says: 





The organic statute of the National Bureau of Standards assigns to the Bureau 
full responsibility for the establishment, development, and improvement of the 
national standards of physical measurement. 

So this fundamentally is your job? 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yares. And if you are not going to build this facility which 
you say you need to expand your work you will fall farther behind, 
will you not? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Why do you not ask for the facility, then ? 

Dr. Astin. I hope that ultimately we will be permitted to ask for it. 

Mr. Fxoop. Permitted to ask for it? 

Mr. Yates. Who is preventing you from asking for it ? 

Dr. Astin. We have prepared an analysis of major needs, at the 
request of the Secretary of Commerce, and this is under consideration. 


LAG IN HIGH TEMPERATURE PROGRAM 


Mr. Yates. And in the meantime you are falling behind every day ? 

Dr. Astrn. Our requests in this were rather substantial. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you mean by substantial. 

Mr. Preston. I want this off the record because we have gone into 
this already off the record. 
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Mr. Fioop. Why should this be off the record, Mr. Chairman? I 
want to know the number of dollars he asked for, I want to know if 
he had an opportunity to make a presentation to the Bureau of the 
Budget, I want to know a lot of things about high temperature 
measurements. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INADEQUACY OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY'S PROGRAM 


Mr. Yates. Dr. Astin, in response to a question I asked you before, 
I do not think I received a satisfactory answer. I asked, if you 
were not performing this type of advanced program because of lack 
of facilities, was there any other industry or organization in the 
country engaged in the performance of this program ¢ 

Dr. Ast1n. To the best of my knowledge no one is beginning to 
approach this program on the level and intensity that our scientists 
feel it should be carried on. 

Mr. Yates. If you do not do it, who will do it? 

Dr. Astin. Many people are interested in this. For instanc e, our 
Materials Advisory Board have been concerned with this program 
for quite a number of years. They are trying to develop recom- 
mendations and techniques to implement them. 

Mr. Yates. Who provides the funds for that ? 

Dr. Astin. It is expected that in meeting Defense needs, Defense 
will very likely sponsor a good deal of the work. Our role is to 
make sure that the precise “standards and w orking techniques are 
advanced. 

INFORMATION ON RUSSIAN PROGRESS 


Mr. Yates. How long have we known that the Russians have 
reached this ability to measure at 6,000° C.? 

Dr. Astrn. I learned about it last spring between my appearances 
before the House committee and the eacke committee, and I called 
the data I had received to the attention of the Senate committee at 
that time, the general business, I did not specifically mention the 
emergency problem. 

Let me correct that. I had learned at that time of some aspects 
of their general efforts in improving their instrumentation and meas- 
urement ‘techniques. It was subsequent to that that I had additional 
articles translated and learned of their calibration centers. 

Mr. Yares. Last summer ? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. You have two Russian translation centers in this 
country and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics and 
the National Science Foundation are paying $25 a page to get those 
translations. 

Mr. Yates. Where did you get your information ? 

Dr. Astin. My information came to me directly. My Russian 
counterpart—if that is the proper word—on the International Com- 
mittee on Weights and Measurements, sent me a number of journals 
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with the thought of exchange. I had a member of my staff who 
reads Russian go through them and pick some out for translation. 

Mr. Yares. Do you know if anyone in'the Government had this 
information before you? 

Dr. Astin. We have advised the National Science Foundation of 
the existence of these documents and have made arrangements to 
have one of these journals translated on a continuing basis. 

Mr. Yates. You did not answer my question? Do you know if 
anyone in the Government knew of this before you? 

Dr. Astrxn. I am not sure, but it is my recollection I did talk 
to some of the CIA people about it and I understand this was a 
journal which they were aware of. 

Mr. Yares. They were aware of the subject ? 

Dr. Astrn. I did not talk to them about the specific subject mat- 
ter. I talked about the journal I knew about and did they want 
me to send it to them, and they did not. 

Mr. Yates. Did you make this information available to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce ? 

Dr. Astin. I did. 

Mr. Yates. Was this last summer? 

Dr. Astin. This was late last summer. Shortly after this I went 
to Australia, at the request of the Australian Government, to try to 
help them get their standards laboratory set up, as their guest ‘and 
at their expense. After I returned I spoke to the Secretary about 
it and he asked me to speak to the Business Advisory Council about 
this, and I did. 

Mr. Yates. Why to the Business Advisory Council ? 

Dr. Astin. He thought they would be interested in it, and they 
were. . 

STEPS BEING TAKEN TO PROVIDE ADEQUATE PROGRAM 


Mr. Yates. What steps were being taken to achieve the same prog- 
ress as the Russians or to pass it? 

Dr. Astrn. At the same time the Under Secretary asked if I 
would prepare a careful survey of our most urgent needs for con- 
sideration by him and the Secretary. 

Mr. Yates. When was this? 

Dr. Astin. This request was made last December or late in Novem- 
ber. This was for future consideration. This is the sort of thing 
considered to determine whether they want to ask for something more. 

Mr. Yates. At the present time no action is being taken other 
than to consider the facilities that will be necessary in order to match 
the Russian rate of measurement ? 

Dr. Astin. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. So after the Secretary of Commerce makes up his mind 
it will have to go to the Bureau of the Budget to get their approval ? 

Dr. Astrn. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. And then come to this committee ? 

Dr. Astrn. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Have you presented to this committee a survey of what 
would be necessary in order to put us in the production phase of the 


facility that would get us started in high-temperature measurements? 
Dr. Astin. No, sir. 
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EFFECT OF DELAY IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Froop. Is it not true that the lack of data of that type will de- 
lay us 5 years as a minimum in the harnessing of the atom for peace- 
ful uses? 

Dr. Astrn. It will delay us and make it more costly. I am a pro- 
ponent of basic research on properties of material, because the more 
data we have the more efficiently we can devise and build many of the 
systems and technological things that we foresee that we need. In 
the absence of these data we do it by trial and error. 

Mr. Ficop. These are conditions precedent to harnessing the atom 
for peaceful uses ? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Yares. Mr. Flood said the lack of such data would delay us 5 
years. Would you say that is correct? 

Dr. Astin. I would be reluctant to set a delay factor on it. There 
certainly would be some delay. 

Mr. Yates. Significant delay ? 

Dr. AstIn. Signific ant delay, but even more important, in the ab- 
sence of data we do things in a costly and ineffective way by trial and 
error. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR PROGRAM 


Mz. Yates. How much money have you requested for this purpose? 

Dr. Astrn. In the area of high- temper: ature studies we asked for an 
immediate increase for operating requirements of $700.000; for im- 
mediate equipment and housing requirements, $800,000; for later 
operating requirements an increase of $450,000; and for later equip- 
ment requirements, $500,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. $1.5 in addition to the $11.5 million in this budget ? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. What will this money enable you to do? 

Dr. Astin. I will ask Dr. Schoonover to speak to that. 

Dr. Schoonover. I thing our greatest need in this field is expansion 
of current efforts. For instance, we have one man, let’s say, who is 
doing fundamental work on one oxide. There are many oxides that 
we need to study and it would take many times longer to do it because 
we do not have the money to put more people to do this one thing. 

Mr. Trromas. You have given a figure of $1.5 million in ad lition 
to the $11.5 million already in your budget. 

Dr. Scnoonover. This would have added staff to expand our efforts 
in the measurement of physical properties. 

Mr. Yates. You have requested $661,000 in this current budget for 
heat studies. As I understand it, you want another $1.5 million that 
will enable you to catch and pass the Russians: is that correct ? 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. I am sort of hesitant to compare our 
needs with what the Russians are doing. When our technologists feel 
they need something, I think that in general should be enousch. We 
forsee requirements we have. We are interested in what the Russians 
nre doing, but we do not want to just catch up with them. 

Mr. Yates. I will amend my question and say “pass them.” 

Mr. Froop. Our problem, not only with the measurement of temper- 
atures but in the whole defense area, is not to go at the same sneed the 
Russians are doing it. Tf that is all we do we are dead ducks. We 
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have to accelerate the performance. You are between 1,000° C. and 
2,000° C. and they are at 6,000° C. If you maintain that same ratio 
of development you are washed out now and you are not talking about 
constants. 

Mr. Yates. I asked whether or not this additional $1.5 million over 
the $661,000 was all you needed to catch up and pass the Russians. Is 
that all you need? 

Dr. Astin. That is all we could implement immediately in an 
efficient, intelligent manner, in my judgement. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have the hardware and the people and the space? 

Dr. Astin. About one-half of this $1.5 million is for hardware. 

Mr. Froop. It there available to you the type of long-hair people 
you need at the salaries you can pay them ? 

Dr. Astin. Well, I think inspite of our drawbacks of salaries and 
so on, we have a very competent staff. People like to work with us. 
1 do, however, feel that our lack of Public Law 313 positions 

Mr. Yates. Supergrades? 

Mr. Tuomas. Let me interrupt. You agree you can get started and 
wisely spend in addition to what you have in the 1959 budget for heat 
studies, high- temperature studies, another $1.5 million ? 

Dr. Astin. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. What you are saying is that this is essential? 

Dr. Asttn. It is very important. 





PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Tuomas. Let us take up now plant and equipment, and at this 
point in the record we will insert pages 1183, 1184, 1185, 1186, and 
1188. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 
Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1958 (regular bill). ._-..__- asjuseciee ous : ities sil cial _ $450, 000 





Deduct: 
Mechanical fac lities___. a sil ee ot al . $42, 500 
Veh'cles ; aheaiaed ; 4, 800 
Ra lway scale test equipment 7 met as 70, 400 
Fire protection system__-._- S acacelil aaa ° fi a 50, 000 
Total 167, 700 
Base for 1959 282, 300 
Net difference, 1959 over 1958: 
Requirements 
i } 
a alien 
| Increase 
| 1058, | 1988, 
adjusted | estimate 
Fac'l t’es — __..| $71,800 | ~—- $100, 000 $28, 200 
Special equipment anwe 210, 500 500, 000 289, 500 
Gross requirements. ae ES PE he. 282, 300 600, 000 | 317, 700 317, 700 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1959__.........---- 2 600, 000 
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EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Deletion: “repair of mechanical facilities; design and acquisition of railway 
scale test equipment ;”’. 

Funds are not requested for fiscal year 1959 for the mechanical facilities pro- 
gram. The railway scale test equipment is a nonrecurring 1958 item. 

Deletion: “and, without regard to the cost limitation contained in that Act; 
installation of fire protection systems in field laboratories ; and purchase of three 
passenger motor vehicles for replacement only ;”. 

The fire protection systems are nonrecurring 1958 items. The Bureau is not 
requesting authorization for procurement of passenger motor vehicles during 
fiscal year 1959. 


Summary of estimated obligation by activity 


Actual, 1957 adjusted Estimate, 1958 adjusted Estimate, 1959 
Average | Average Average 
number of | Dollar cost | number of | Dollar cost |} number of | Dollar cost 
positions | | positions | positions 
addi innpedimatisioemiicnicobe 
1. Facil't'es: Improvements 
and construct'on 6.6 | $113,934 7.4 $108, 884 8.0 | $100, 000 
2. Special equipment 7.5 | 81, 805 | 13. 6 | 346. 462 25.2 | 500, 000 
Ra bs acistsir carace j 14.1 | 195, 739 | 21.0 | 455, 346 33. 2 | 600, 000 
Unobligated balance brought | | 
forward. i d | —51, 585 — 173, 046 | 
Unobl'gated balance carried | | 
forward. | 173, 046 | | 
Total appropriation-_- 317, 200 | 282, 300 600, 000 


Summary of estimated obligations by cost component 





; i : - 
| Actual, 1957 adjusted | Estimate, 1958 adjusted Estimate, 1959 
| —_____ * = ee biasilociail 
| Average | | Average | Average | 
| number of | Dollar cost | number of | Dollar cost | number of | Dollar cost 
| positions | | positions positions 
et ter t i * . conde . = ae i | i 
Labor_.__. pee a 11.0 $67, 275 16.6 | $100,000 | 25.9 | $166, 700 
Other objects_ _- 107, 335 | 322, 246 378, 300 
Bureau overhead - -- 3.1 21, 129 4.4 | 33, 100 | 7.3 | 55, 000 
Total. 14.1 | 195, 739 | 21.0 455, 346 33. 2 | 600, 000 
= — ——_ = = = _ | = —€ 
Unobl'gated balance brought | 
forward __- | —51, 585 | — 173, 046 | 
Unobl gated balance carried | 
forward __. gas 173, 046 
Total appropriation_-- 317, 200 282, 300 | 600, 000 


Activity 1: Facilities—Improvements and construction 


7 
1957 | 1958 
| 


years |} years years | tions 


| 
| 


| 
Man- |Obligations} Man- Obligations| Man- | Obliga- 
Labor... ee | 5.4] $26,776} 63] $25,000 | 


6.8 | $26, 900 
Other objects. -.-_- 78,779 |_....- 75, 584 64, 200 
Bureau overhead- . - -- ‘ 1,2 8, 379 1.1 8, 300 1,2 &, 900 
Total. 6.6 113, 934 7.4 108, 884 8.0 100, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward —23, 818 — 37, 084 | | 
Unobligated balance carried forward Sle 37, 084 
Total appropriation. _.__.__- ‘ 127, 200 ‘ 71, 800 | a 100, 000 
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This is a continuing program for improvements of a nonmechanical nature and 
for a number of minor construction projects to make existing installations more 
useful. It includes such items as laboratory and office remodeling, roadway and 
walk improvements, storm sewers, retaining walls, special additions to existing 
laboratories, and small structures. It is important to note that the improvements 
and construction program contributes directly to Bureau technical activities, and 
the individual projects undertaken within the program are dictated by require- 
ments of the technical program. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are asking this year for $600,000 for plant and 
equipment ¢ 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much did you have last year? $282,300? 

Mr. CurisretLer. The amount appropriated last year was 

Mr. Toomas. $282,300, was it not ? 

Dr. Astin. There was a total of $450,000 in this item in our bill, and 
of this $160,000 were nonrecurring items, so a comparable base would 
be $282,300. Of this $600,000 we are requesting in 1959, the big part 
of it is $500,000 to complete the pilot data processor which we have 
been building for the past 2 or 3 years, and the remainder is for nor- 
mal improvement and modernization of facilities that we have to do 
just in order to keep our program dynamic. We have to change 
things around as new things come up, and this $100,000 is for that 
purpose. 





SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Tromas. That is under “Activity 2, special equipment.” We 
will insert in the record at this point page 1190 of the justifications. 
(The page referred to follows :) 


Activity 2— Special equipment— Pilot data processor 


1957 1958 1959 





Man- | Obligations 


Man- |Obligations} Man- | Obliga- 


years | years years tions 
mai OTE ae a Bote 
Labor. . os | 5.6 $40,499 | 10.3 $75, 000 19.1 | $139, 800 
Other objects ee 28, 556 | 246, 662 |__- | 314, 100 
Bureau overhead _ _- ‘ | 1.9 12, 750 | 3.3 | 24, 800 6.1 46, 100 
Total- pokey ae 81,805 | 13.6 | 346,462 | 25.2 | 500, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward — 27, 767 _...--| 135,962 |...- a ‘ 
Unobligated balance carried forward } 135, 962 | ; - E 
Total appropriation __. 190, 000 210, 500 | 5 500, 000 


' | 


In 1956, the Bureau began work on the design and construction of a pilot 
data-processing device. This device will be used for trial runs of large-volume 
data-processing tasks of various Government agencies. This digital computer 
will materially increase the Bureau’s ability to assist Government in mechan- 
izing complex and massive information processing jobs. It will enable the 
Bureau to advise other Federal agencies on their equipment and automatic sys- 
tems requirements. 

Because the design, procurement, and construction of a data processor would 
extend over several years, the Bureau did not attempt to obtain the full ap- 
propriation at one time. However, in each of the 3 years in which partial funds 
were requested the actual appropriation carried significant reductions. As a 
result, this project has been delayed considerably and significant readjustment 
in design and planning has been necessary. 








ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR HIGH-TEMPERATURE PROGRAM 


Mr. Yares. Mr. Chairman, let me get back to that heat business 
1 minute. With this additional money, will you take care of all the 
arguments that you have made on pages 1109 through 1120 with respect 
to the need for high-temperature studies? 

Dr. Astin. I think this would take care of all the immediately 
implementable items. 

Mr. Yates. Is there other money you should request? Speak now, 
or hold your peace. 

Dr. Astrx. This particular program involves two steps; the first 
step now and an augmented step a year or two later. I am asking 
for the first step. 

Mr. Yates. I would feel derelict if I did not ask this question: Are 
there other fields in which we are deficient, as we are in the field of 
high temperatures, concerning which you feel badly that we have not 
proceeded ? This high-temperatures field is a very critical thing? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 


NIGH INTENSITY RADIATION-PRODUCING DEVICES 


Mr. Yates. Are there other such fields that you think we should 
know about? 

Dr. Asttn. Yes,thereare. Actually, in the things I submitted to the 
Secretary, the high temperature studies were third prior ity. My first 
priority was high intensity radiation-producing devices w hich we need 
for precise measurements in the nuclear and atomic radiation field. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Yates. You gave your No. 1 priority. 

Mr. Froop. With what you have asked for—and apparently you 
will get—with $1.5 million can you in the next fiscal period make a 
proper and reasonable attack upon the problems you refer to in your 
justifications as your basic research program? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. I would like the record to show that that would be ear- 
marked and pigeonholed and nailed down as a line item, if necessary, 
despite what the glorified clerks masquerading under three stars might 
have to say. 

PURCHASE OF RADIO FIELD SITES 


Mr. Yates. Tell us what you No. 2 priority is? 

Dr. Astin. No. 2 is for essentially the purchase of radio field sites. 
It is an administrative necessity. 

Mr. Yates. How many items did you give the Secretary ? 

Dr. Astrn. 23 specific program requirements. 

Mr. Yates. I think we ought to put them in the record at this point. 

Mr. Fioop. By priority. 

Mr. Yatrs. You have them listed by priority, do you not? 

Dr. Astin. I have to check. 

Mr. Froop. You have to check with whom? You do not have to 
check with anybody. You are the witness before this committee and 
you do not have to check with anybody, a man of your prestige. You 
are the witness. 
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Mr. Moore. This should be off the record. 

Mr. Fioop. We are not going to have advice from you as to what 
is off the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. Just a minute. We can get the information we want 
without getting anybody embarrassed. Is there anything secret about 
this? 

Dr. Astin. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Would it be embarrassing to anybody to put it in the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Moore. No, it would not be embarrassing to us to put it in the 
record except we completely went over it at the table here. 

Mr. Firoop. What difference does that make ? 

Dr. Astin. The chairman decided it was not appropriate. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, suppose we get the list and have the 
chairman look over the list ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Bring the list and submit it to the committee. 

Mr. Froop. Just so it is clear the Department of Commerce will not 
run this hearing. 

Mr. Tuomas. Any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Yares. I just want to wind up with Dr. Astin before he goes 
to Vienna. 

You have 23 items in this report to the Secretary of Commerce. 
None of these have gone to the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Dr. Astrn. The first two items are now before the Bureau of the 
Budget and one item, the second one, needs legislation which is cur- 
rently pending. It has passed the Senate. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. This is an example of why we may take CAA and CAB 
and combine them in one agency and take it out of the Department of 
Commerce altogether. It may be a good idea. 

Mr. Tuomas. If there are no further questions we will adjourn 
until a quarter of 10 tomorrow. 
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Fripay, Apri 25, 1958. 
PATENT OFFICE 
WITNESSES 


WALTER WILLIAMS, UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

ROBERT C. WATSON, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 

A. W. CROCKER, FIRST ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 
M. A. CREWS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 

D. R. ELLIS, BUDGET OFFICER 

S. W. KINGSLEY, PERSONNEL OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


| . | 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





| 





i 

| 

Program by activities: | 
1. Administration of patent and trademark system $13, 123, 701 | $15, 060, 000 | $15, 110,000 

2. Printing and publication of patent and trademark ma- | | 
terial___ ’ ee --| 2,713,980 | 3,215,000} 3, 165, 000 
3. Executive direction and administrative services - 675, 094 | 725, 000 | 725, 000 

Da lbh east idle caglaanaa 

Total obligations____- _..| 16,512,775 | 19,000, 000 19, 000, 000 

} 


Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available-_..- head 


487, 225 |... 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 17, 000, 000 


19, 000, 000 | 19, 000, 000 


Object classification 





| 

| 

} 

| 

a_Eas 
Total number of permanent positions------ 3 
Average number of all employees-_- 
Number of employees at end of year--._- | 


Average GS grade and salary- -- 


01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions 
Goer DOT MONIRE SOF VIOUS. 5 2 no ced ccccenenn 


Total personal services... itencaiatetestiel 
2 Travel_- | 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services_- 
06 Printing and reproduction. - ‘ 
7 Other contractual services | 
08 Supplies and materials_- 
09 Equipment 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions - -_- wot | 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-_-.-____- eiiinhinaie he 
15 Taxes and assessments---- 


Total obligations. - ._- 


| i | 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





| } 
| 


2, 350 | 2, 350 | 2, 250 
2, 036 2, 250 | 2, 150 
2, 283 2, 200 | es 


, 200 


-5 $5,859 | 7.8 $6,124 | 8.2 $6, 353 


$12, 096,076 | $13,678,000 | $13, 693, 000 


609, 831 347, 000 | 347, 000 
12, 705, 907 | 14, 025, 000 | 14, 040, 000 
33, 740 | 20, 000 | 20, 000 

6, 454 7, 000 | 7, 000 
85,018 | 95, 000 | 95, 000 

36, 501 | 50, 000 | 50, 000 

2, 713, 980 | 8, 215, 000 | 3, 165, 000 
488, 941 | 320, 000 | 320, 000 


184, 422 | 190, 000 
232, 413 | 215, 000 
860, 000 


190, 000 
215, 000 
895, 000 
21, 674 , nelly 
3, 725 3, 000 3, 000 


16, 512, 775 


19, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 


Mr. Tuomas. The committee will please come to order. 
Mr. Preston is unavoidably detained this morning, and we will 


start. Mr. Clevenger is here. 


| 
| 
| 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


We are glad to see our good friend, Mr. Watson, the Commissioner 
of Patents. Mr. C ommissioner, do you have a good statement for 
us today? I will bet you have. Tell us something about your head- 


aches and your progress. I understand that you have no unfilled jobs 
over there and no backlogs; is that correct ? 


Mr. Watson. That is not exactly true. 

Mr. Tuomas. You cannot believe that hearsay. 

Mr. Watson. I do have a statement which I will offer for the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RoperT C. WATSON, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


The Patent Office is engaged in carrying out its plan to reduce its backlog of 
work and to improve classification and other aspects of its operations, in order 
to discharge its statutory duties more effectively. The offer of the patent as a 
reward continues to be one of the primary stimulants to inventiveness and tech- 
nological progress. An 8-year program to accomplish most of the required 
improvements was formulated in 1955 and disclosed to the Congress 2 years ago. 
Fiscal 1959 will be the third year of that program, for which a requirement of 
$19 million is expressed in the budget, a sum the same as that appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. 

OBJECTIVES OF 8-YEAR PROGRAM 


It may be recalled that the 8-year program contemplates the reduction, to 
a manageable level, of the backlog of patent applications awaiting disposition by 
the Patent Office and the modernization of the system of classification of those 
patents which have already been issued in order to speed up the examiners’ 
search task. It also embraces a long-range research and development effort to 
mechanize the task of searching prior art. The common goal in the Patent Office 
program is to reach and maintain a condition of operation which will insure to 
the inventor a prompt determination respecting the patentability of his claimed 
invention and which will enable prompt disclosure to the scientific and business 


community, as well as the public at large, of those advancements which are 
represented by patentable inventions. 


REQUEST FOR 1959 


The 1959 appropriation requested is approximately in line with fund require- 
ments which were forecast in the 8-year program at the time of its formulation in 
1955, adjusted only because of the effect of the new legislation which requires 
contributions from the Patent Office appropriation to the employee retirement 
fund, beginning in July 1957. Since the 8-year program was first formulated, 
however, certain other increased cost factors have lessened the ability of the 
Office to carry out the contemplated level of program within the originally esti- 
mated amounts. 


IMPROVED SALARY STRUCTURE FOR EXAMINERS 


Of primary influence has been the added cost of necessary improvements which 
have been brought about in the salary structure of patent examiners, in order to 
overcome some of the serious difficulties which the Office has faced in the retention 
of qualified personnel. All measures in this respect have, of course, been within 
the limitations of the Civil Service Classification Act and the authority granted 
by the Civil Service Commission. With the elevation to top-of-grade salary rates 
of all patent examiners in grades GS-12 and above effective December 1, 1957, all 
examiners in the patent series of positions now enter the grade at the top salary 
rate, with the result that the Patent Office is placed in a more favorable position 
to compete with other employers for qualified personnel. The resulting salary 


costs, are approximately $1,000 more per year per examiner employed than was 
originally contemplated when the 8-year plan was formulated. 
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INCREASED PRINTING COSTS 


Also of significant influence on the program costs has been an upward ad- 
justment of rates by the Government Printing Office over the past 2 years. 
Today the printing costs relating to issuance of the average patent run about 
$52, or 18 percent higher than the cost of $44 which prevailed 2 years ago. 


cFFECT OF ABSORBING INCREASED COSTS 


To absorb these increased costs has necessitated a general lowering in the 
levels of manpower and related program accomplishments which were orig- 
inally contemplated for 1958 and 1959, the effects of which would also apply to 
subsequent years of the program at the same budgetary level. The appropriation 
requested for 1959 provides for an estimated average employment of 2,150, which 
is about 5 percent lower than for the current fiscal year and approximately 10 
percent lower than the number considered to be required to conduct operations 
at the 8-year program level. Although it is thus reasonable to anticipate some 
extension in the previously planned period necessary to place the work of the 
Office on a current basis, it is quite possible that the efforts made to achieve 
greater stability in the examining corps may offset in part the reduced staff 
level. 

CONDITION OF BACKLOG 


At the close of fiscal year 1957, there were 215,535 patent applications pending 
disposal, as compared with the forecasted backlog of 217,000 in the program as 
formulated 2 years previously. Cumulative disposal of applications over the 
2-year period was about 94 percent of the number originally estimated to be 
possible whereas the receipt of new applications was about 93 percent of the 
number estimated. With an estimated intake of 75,000 new applications per 
year for 1958 and 1959, the total number of applications disposed of must be 
substantially higher than that number if material reduction in the existing 
accumulation of work is to be achieved. When the backlog becomes approxi- 
mately 100,000, a staff which includes 850 examiner assistants will probably be 
able to maintain the examining operation on a substantially current basis, 
assuming that the rate of receipt of new applications remains approximately 
the same as at present. 

FORECAST OF 1959 BACKLOG 


Although numerous variables affect the total productive capacity of the ex- 
amining corps, the best forecast which can be made with respect to 1959 would 
indicate that a sufficient number of applications can be disposed of to further 
reduce the backlog to about 190,000 by the end of fiscal 1959. The backlog re- 
ferred to is the total number of patent applications pending disposal either by 
xllowance or abandonment. At any given time, some of these are on the desks 
of the examiners in the Patent Office awaiting their attention and action. Others 
in an undisposed status are awaiting response from inventors and their attorneys 
to actions which have been taken by the examiners. A portion of the latter 
applications, having been rejected by the examiners, may never be amended by 
the applicant to require further consideration by the examiners. These will 
become abandoned, but a few months must elapse before this can be ascertained 
upon expiration of the statutory period allowed. 


PROGRESS TOWARD FINAL DISPOSAL OF APPLICATIONS 


Even though new applications and amendments pertaining to previously re- 
jected applications are continuously being received for consideration by the 
examiners, it is important to realize that the examining corps of the Patent 
Office has been steadily reducing the number of applications awaiting such 
consideration. The number of applications awaiting action by the examiners has 
been reduced by 18,000 during the past 9 months, which brings the net decrease 
since July 1, 1955, to a total of 51,000. On the other hand, the number of ap- 
plications awaiting either response or abandonment by the applicant has in- 
creased by 13,000 during the past 9 months and is 39,000 higher than the 
number of applications which were in that portion of the backlog on July 1 


1955. Thus, on July 1, 1955, 63 percent of the applications comprising the total 
backlog of the Patent Office were known to require further consideration by the 
examiners, whereas 37 percent were subject to amendment by the applicants 
to require further action by the Patent Office, those not further amended be- 
coming abandoned with the elapse of the statutory period allowed. Today, 
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only 42 percent of the applications pending disposal are awaiting action by the 
examiners, and 58 percent are awaiting response or abandonment by the 
applicants. 

ESTIMATED DISPOSALS FOR 1958 AND 1959 


While the disposal of 90,000 applications during the current fiscal year has 
been forecast, present indications are that about 95 percent of this number will 
be realized. However, as a part of the total backlog, the increasing number of 
applications which have been rejected and may be abandoned by the applicants, 
rather than amended to require further consideration by the examiners, furnishes 
reason for expecting that the number of applications which reach a point of 
disposition during 1959, by allowance or abandonment, may be larger than the 
number heretofore forecast. Hence, a reduction of the backlog to 190,000 by the 
end of 1959 is still quite possible at the prevailing and proposed budgetary levels. 


NECESSITY FOR STABLE EXAMINING CORPS 


The many difficulties experienced over the past 2 years in building up the 
corps of examiners from an inadequate manpower level has forcefully demon- 
strated the long-range economy which results when the examining corps is 
maintained, over a period of years, at a level which is adequate to deal effectively 
with the normal workload of the Office. Excessive depletion of the examining 
corps has been shown to have serious consequences in that the staff as a whole 
finds it impossible to deal promptly with an increased workload and, when a 
radically disproportionate number of inexperienced examiners are added, a 
period of years must elapse before they become sufficiently experienced to con- 
tribute their full share of productive results. 


OVERTIME EXAMINATION 


In view of the fact that well over half of the present augmented examining 
corps will have had less than 4 years of experience in the Office during 1959, it 
is proposed that supplementary manpower available on a Saturday overtime 
basis among experienced examiners continue to be utilized during 1959 as a means 
of achieving as much production as is feasible during that year at the proposed 
budget level. The overtime examination program for 1958 and proposed for 
1959 is estimated to be equivalent to an additional 45 experienced examiners, 
accounting for approximately 5,000 disposals per year. The success of this pro- 
gram as a factor in maintaining production during the difficult period of staff 
enlargement is indicated by the fact that the average disposal rate per examiner 
assistant has been maintained above 80 per year, a considerably higher level 
than was experienced during the previous period of staff buildup in 1947-48, 
when the average disposal rate dropped to 62 and 66, respectively, without the 
aid of overtime examination. 


PATENT CLASSIFICATION 


The high attrition rate experienced over the past 2 years has made it imprac- 
ticable to assign to the reclassification effort the originally planned number of 
experienced patent examiners. To have done so would have seriously interfered 
with the work of examination. Modernization of the patent classification system, 
originally scheduled to be accomplished over a 6-year period, has been repro- 
gramed on an 8-year basis with a staff of 100 examiners. By reason of the still 
limited availability of experienced examiners for this work, as well as the 
general lowering in the levels of manpower and related program accomplish- 
ments necessitated by absorption of increased costs previously mentioned, the 
effective manpower on this effort for 1959 is estimated to be about 80 percent of 
the reprogramed requirements. 


NECESSITY FOR MODERNIZING CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


Ultimate modernization of the classification system continues to be a highly 
important objective in the Office’s program. Improved classification of search 
matter is expected to be an increasingly important factor in enabling the patent 
examining corps to accomplish its objective of bringing its work up to date. 
The results achieved are also expected to contribute materially to whatever tran- 
sition to mechanical means of search may evolve from continuing research and 
development in this field. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EFFORT 


The research and development group has made substantial progress in the 
attempt to develop systems and apparatus for locating, by mechanical means, 
patents and publications which disclose subject matter claimed in pending patent 
applications. It has demonstrated very satisfactorily the feasibility of the 
mechanized search process in the chemical field of the steroid compounds. In 
view of progress which has already been made in solving the complex problems 
of information retrieval, vigorous efforts are being made to develop procedures 
for the searching, by mechanical means, of other groups of patents. It is realized, 
of course, that the coding and other work necessary for expansion of this 
activity will consume considerable time before mechanical searching can be 
widely utilized. 

Although the 1959 budget provides for no enlargement of the research and 
development effort, it is believed that early developments which are promptly 
adaptable on an operational basis may warrant supplementing the resources 
which are being used for this purpose. 


TRADEMARK WORK 


In the trademark work of the Office, the costs relating to which are approxi- 
mately 5 percent of our budget, the backlog of applications is less than the num- 
ber being filed annually, as contrasted to the patent work where the backlog is 
equivalent to almost 3 times the volume of new patent applications being filed 
annually. Although intake of new applications for registration of trademarks 
is still above 20,000 per year, the output of the staff presently assigned to this 
work is expected to continue to exceed the rate at which new work is received, 
with a steady decline in the backlog of work in this area. The stability of our 
staff of trademark examiners, where turnover and the training of new examiners 
has not been a problem, continues to contribute favorably to its effectiveness. 


INCOME FROM FEES 


For the filing of applications, issue of patents, and most other items and 
services provided by the Patent Office, fees are established by law. For a few 
items and services, fees are authorized to be fixed administratively. Income 
from fees was $6,829,855 in 1957 and is estimated under existing legislation to 
be $7 million in 1958 and 1959. Legislation has been proposed which, if enacted, 
would raise 1959 receipts to about $10,500,000. Amounts received by the Patent 
Office from fees are deposited to the credit of miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury as general fund revenue. All operating costs are paid from funds 
appropriated annually by the Congress. 


ADHERENCE TO PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


In general, the budgetary provision proposed for 1959 will permit the Patent 
Office to continue making good progress toward its goal of getting its work on 
a current basis. It is highly desirable that the original concept of reducing the 
backlog of work, both in the examination and classification fields, be adhered 
to, in keeping with the principles of the program undertaken 2 years ago. The 
objectives are long range by nature and dependent upon continuation of ade- 
quate budgetary provision if the intended accomplishments are to be realized. 
Absorption of increased costs has already curtailed the rate of accomplishment 
envisioned when the 8-year program was undertaken. If the remaining margin 
of effectiveness is to be retained, increased costs such as those for general pay 
raises under currently pending legislation, or proposals for further improving 
or accelerating selected features of the Patent Office program, must be the sub- 
ject of additional budgetary consideration and provision. 


PROGRESS UNDER 8-YEAR PLAN 


Mr. Watson. I believe that it will be appropriate first for me to give 
you some idea of the condition of the Patent Office operation after 
the initial buildup of 1956 through 1957—the first year of the 8-year 
plan for the backlog reduction, and thus far into the year 1958. 
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We have presented to you previously upon occasions of this nature 
our plan in graphical form known as the 8-year plan for backlog re- 
duction, the purpose of which is to place the examining operation in 
a condition of currency. The appropriation which we are requesting 
is for operation under the third year of that plan. The second year of 
operation will come to an end in the near future. 

We hope to reduce the backlog by the end of June to approximately 
200,000 applications. In that respect we may be a little optimistic. 
The present backlog as of the first of the month was in the neighbor- 
hood of 210,000 applications. i 


_ We hope to realize during the year a disposal rate by the examin- 
ing corps of 90 per examiner. 


REPROGRAMING OF 1958 PLAN 


I may say that in the graph, copies of which will be given to mem- 
bers of the committee and to others in attendance, the original 8-year 
plan is shown in full and our currently estimated expectations have 
been superimposed upon the original in color, in yellow. You will 
observe that, for fiscal year 1958, we had hoped to reduce the backlog 
to 197,000; and we had hoped to have in our employ 1,050 examiner- 
assistants, and the planned average number is now 1,000; we had ex- 
pected to receive 80,000 applications, but in all probability we will 
receive 77,000; we had hoped to dispose of 100,000 applications, when 
in all probability we will dispose of 90,000; we had expected originally 
to realize the benefit of 100 man-years of effort in overtime and that 
has been reprogramed as 45 man-years. 

Our original plan contemplated for the patent classification effort 
and research and development effort a personnel equaling 147, and 
that has been reprogramed as 98. 


NECESSITY FOR REPROGRA MING 


The reprograming, I may say, has been necessary because of in- 
creased costs; an increase in printing costs equal to about 18 percent, 
and the effect of moving our patent examiners to the top of the grade 
in order to stabilize the examining corps and to reduce attrition. So 
our expectations for 1958 are presently not what we originally hoped 
we would realize. 

NATURE OF TOTAL WORKLOAD 


There is one vital factor in the Patent Office operation, however, 
which has not been shown on the 8-year program chart. I offer for 
your scrutiny a second chart which is a line chart, perhaps more easily 
understood, which is kept current by the Patent Office staff on a 
month-by-month basis. 

At the top of the upper panel is a dotted line which indicates the 
actual number of applications which are pending before the examining 
corps, month by month. Below that you will observe an accented 
line, accented by a blue strip. That indicates the number of applica- 
tions which are on the desks of the examiners and awaiting their atten- 
tion. You will observe during the fiscal year 1956 a downward slant 
was initiated in the curve which IT mentioned last, indicating that the 
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number of applications on the desks of the examiners was being 
reduced. 

The figure of 63 percent which appears at the peak indicates that 
proportion of the total workload of the Office which was then on the 
desks of the examiners and that also indicates that 37 percent of all 
applications pending were on the desks of the attorneys. You under- 
stand that a pending application is either before the patent examiner 
for attention, or on the desk of the patent lawyer or inventor awaiting 
his attention. It remains either in one or the other of those two cate- 
gories until the time comes when it is finally disposed of, either by 
being allowed or being abandoned. That is what we mean by a dis- 
posal, either an allowance or an abandonment. 


DECREASE IN APPLICATIONS PENDING BEFORE EXAMINERS 


You will see that during the fiscal years 1956 and 1957, and so far 
during the fiscal year 1958, there has been a steady decrease in the 
number of applications pending before the examining corps, and at 
the first of this month it was 42 percent of the total workload, a de- 
crease from 63 percent in less than 3 years. So progress is being 
made in reducing the workload. That progress has not been immedi- 
ately reflected in the decrease in the total number of applications pend- 
ing disposal, which now equals 210, 227 as I have indicated. But there 
is a lag which I will attempt to explain in a minute with the aid of 
another graph. 

I have inscribed, on this chart which you have, the 8-year plan in 
red. If we were strictly following that plan as originally laid down, 
we would have less than 210,000 applications, as you can see. Then I 
have also placed upon the chart in green that destination at which we 
will arrive, I believe, under the proposed 1959 budget estimate. 


REDUCTION IN WAITING TIME 


We have made progress toward our major obiective, which is not 
merely to reduce the number of applications pending but to expedite 
the progress of an application through the Patent Office. I have here 
a small chart, copies of which will be given you, which indicates that 
the waiting time has been cut down during the fiscal years 1957 and 
1958 quite rapidly. At one time, at the end of the fiscal year 1956, in 
some of the examining divisions, an applicant had to wait over 28 
months before he would receive a reply from the Patent Office after 
the filing of his application. At the 1st of this month that extreme 
waiting time has been reduced to 1324 months. 

The second dot-and-dash line is the average waiting time. You 
will see that has been decreasing rapidly, from an average waiting 
time of over 17 months to one of approximately 9 months. 


AVERAGE WAITING TIME 


Mr. Froop. I do not know what you mean by “average waiting 
time.” 

Mr. Watson. We have 67 examining divisions. They are in dif- 
ferent stages of currency of operation. 

Mr. Fioop. Why ? 
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Mr. Watson. The workload in some divisions—for instance, in the 
electrical divisions—is greater than in others and it is more difficult for 
these divisions to keep their dates up as current as in other divisions. 

Mr. Froop. Some stores do more business than others? 

Mr. Watson. That is right, and we have 67 different divisions or 
stores, so we have just averaged them together. 


AVERAGE WORKLOAD PER EXAMINER 


The solid line indicates that the workload per examiner has been 
decreasing. At the end of 1956, the average workload per examiner 
was over 360 applications and is now approximately 195. It is gen- 
erally regarded in the Patent Office that an ideal condition of work- 
load for a patent examiner, on the average, would be about, 120 appli- 
cations—60 on the examiner’s desk and 60 on the desks of the attor- 
neys. You understand that, on the average, each application is acted 
on about 3.6 times before the final decision is reached to allow or re- 
ject it. It is a process of negotiation, you might say, between the 
examiner and the attorney. 

Mr. Tuomas. The attorney for the applicant or the attorney for the 
Patent Office? 

Mr. Watson. The attorney for the applicant. That process of ne- 
gotiation goes on until a decision is reached. It has been thought that 
60 applications on the examiner’s desk and 60 more on the desks of 
the attorneys would bring about a time relationship which would as- 
sure the examiner an ample supply of work on hand without making 
the time interval between actions on the same case so great that he will 
have forgotten, even on a subsequent action, the work he did on a pre- 
vious action. That is easily possible. As an attorney, I have even 
forgotten, when Patent Office delays were excessive, the details of ap- 
plications which I had myself prepared. That means inefficiency—re- 
studying references and citations and the legal arguments—so a con- 
dition of currency would be one of greater efficiency, both for the at- 
torney and for the Patent Office. 

Mr. Fioop. At what point in what year do you expect to reach the 
desirable maximum for an examiner? 

Mr. Watson. Our original 8-year plan—— 

Mr. Fioop. You are at what—the 160? 

Mr. Watson. Our original plan called for a backlog of 100,000 ap- 
plications in the year 1964. 

Mr. F oop. I direct your attention to the chart with the blue line 
on it that you talked about, and in the upper right-hand side you have 
superimposed on it red and green lines, the red line being the 8-year 
plan, which is the one that you just mentioned ? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. But the green one is the budget system, and if you pro- 
ject the green line in due course in the same direction as the 8-year 
plan in 1964 you are going to be way off, are you not ? 

Mr. Watson. If that could be mathematically projected, we would 
decidedly be way off. 

Mr. Frioop. Almost 50 percent. 

Mr. Watson. But there is something else which I should explain. 
I will give you now copies of a third chart. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Is the 8-year plan going to turn out to be a 12-yea 
plan? Isthat a it is leading tow: ard? 

Mr. Crocker. I do not think so necessarily. We have no plans to 
extend to.a 12-year plan. 

Mr. Watson. We have not attempted to say when our objective will 
be realized. I will go into that a little further if you will allow me 
to explain. 


PREVIOUS BUILDUPS OF EXAMINER STAFF 


In this additional chart appears, on a year-by-year basis, going back 
to the year 1900, the information which also appears on a month- 
by-month basis on the chart which we have just been discussing. 

We have had two previous extensive buildups in the Patent Office. 
By buildups I mean an increase in staff. It is interesting to observe 
what happened in each of those cases. I may say that, if we had made 
an analysis in exactly this way prior to the time when we drew up 
our 8-year plan in the first instance, we might have drawn it up a 
little differently. 

There was a staff buildup of an appreciable size beginning in the 
fiscal year 1927 and extending over a period of 5 years, and there was 

a staff buildup which began in the year 1946 and extended over a 
in iod of , years. The staff was increased in size in the latter period 
from 437 to 772 examiner assistants. The fact that you suddenly 
build up a ales examining staff means that you take into your em- 
ploy a large number of engineers right out of college. They must 
be trained and educated and it takes time to do it. 


TIMELAG IN BACKLOG REDUCTION 


The legend at the top of the chart on the left indicates that, as a 
result of the first staff buildup, a sharp decline in the overall backlog 
began 3 years after the staff buildup began and 1 year after receipts 
began to fall off. The same thing happened in the second period of 
buildup—sharp decline in the overall bac klog began 3 years after the 
staff buildup began and 1 year after the receipts began to fall off. 

Mr. Tuomas. Which is more important, the receipts falling off or 
the staff building up? 

Mr. Watson. They work together. The decline can be brought 
about by the activity of the staff, or by a decreased inflow of new pat- 
ent applications, or both. 

In the lower panel you will see from the legend on the left that the 
disposal peak—and by that I mean the total volume of disposals of the 
entire examining corps—was reached 5 years after the staff buildup 
began, and the same thing was true in the second buildup which began 
in 1946. 

Mr. Yates. Do you see this as a direct relationship ? 

Mr. Watson. I think that there is; therefore, I say it is not feasible 
to lay a ruler on the chart in the manner that you have just suggested, 
based on our budget, and project it any distance. We are not threat- 
ened with a fall-off in receipts. We received last month over 7,000 
applications. The at is at a rate of about 80,000 a year, and I think that 
we will receive 77,000 total this year, 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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FORECAST OF INVENTIVE ACTIVITY 


Mr. Watson. While I have no crystal ball and cannot foresee ex- 
actly how many applications will be filed next year, or the year after, 
I think it appropriate to say we are probably going to rec eive—and 
this despite the present recession—more applies ations in the coming 
several years than we are currently receiving. I base my guess—and 
it is only a guess—on the fact that research and dev elopment expendi- 
tures by industry for the purpose of developing new products and 
processes are thought at least by McGraw-Hill to be surely increasing. 
T call your attention to an article which appeared in Business W eek 
of April 19, which points to a rapid increase in expenditures for re- 
search and deve lopment by industry, so that in 1961 the sum appropri- 
ated by industry will approximate $10 billion. 

I have with mea mimeographed copy of an article which I under- 
stand will shortly appear in print, prepared by the McGraw-Hill Co., 
and I will read to you just one small paragraph : 

Plans for research and development are up sharply for 1958, and up further 
for 1959 through 1961. This research boom holds promise for capital spending 
in future years since nearly 60 percent of all manufacturing companies are now 


working on new products or processes. 

That article is accompanied by much factual information. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any figures showing what the United 
States Government will spend during the same period of time on re- 
search and development, basic and operational, on management con- 
tracts with business and with universities during the same period of 
time ? 

Mr. Watson. I have here a statement extracted from a publication 
of the National Science Foundation—Federal Funds for Science. It 
gives the expenditures for Federal research and development for 
the fise ‘al years 1956, 1957, and 1958, with 1957 and 1958 estimated. 
That is also increasing. Expenditures for 1956, $2,535 million, esti- 
mated expenditures for 1957, $2,982 million, and estimated expendi- 
tures for 1958, $3.347 million. 

A portion of the money so spent will cause inventions to be devel- 
oped, for which applications will find their way finally into the Patent 
Office. 

Mr. Tromas. You can project the 1959 figure. It is in excess of 
$3.5 billion. 

Mr Ftoop. I would like the record to show that all research and 
development, contrary to general opinion, is not being paid for by 
the taxpayers ; that business is, in its own light, investing its own funds 
in great sums for the same purpose. 

Mr. Warson. In addition to those figures, I have had Assistant 
Commissioner Crews get in touch with the 15 corporations who in the 
past have obtained the largest number of patents. The general con- 
sensus is they are likely to file more patent applications in the coming 
years, so if you ask me to make a guess I would guess that the business 
facing the Patent Office in the future is going to be larger than that 
which it presently faces. 

Mr. Tromas. Have you read Mr. Kiplinger’s reports in addition to 
McGraw-Hill? McGraw-Hill had a fine article in this business of 
research showing the number of people employed, and so forth. 
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PROGRESS IN REDUCING TIME OF PENDENCY 


Mr. Watson. The Patent Office has been making progress with the 
increased appropriations which it has been receiving. The time of 
overall pendency of a patent application, from the time that it is 
received in the Patent Office until the time when it issues as a patent, 
is decreasing. In the year 1950 it took about 3 years and 8 months, 
according to our calculations, on the average, for a patent application 
to be processed. Our most recent calculation of a few weeks ago shows 
that that has been reduced to 3 years and 3.4 months, That is still 
too long a time. 

Mr. Tuomas. I thought you said on 1 of your charts that the aver- 
age time had been reduced to 9 months. 

“Mr. Watson. That is the time of one action. 

Mr. Tuomas. I agree with you that 3 years is far too long and 
we have to do a better job than that. There is no reason why any 
Government agency should have a backlog such as you do, a waiting 
time of 3 years. You are no different from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission or a good many of the others. Why should you be 
3 years behind? The public should not wait 3 years. You have not 
said anything that convinced me the Government should keep the 
public waiting 3 years for a certificate. 

Mr. Watson. You understand, of course, that the applicant has 6 
months during which he can delay his answer. He can wait 6 months 
before making a reply to our letter of rejection, and he has several 
such opportunities, so there is an irreducible minimum to which we 
can force an applicant. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much have you cut down that backlog in the 
last 3 years? You have been operating under your 8-year program 
for 3 years. What was the waiting period from the time you started 
in 1955 and what did you say it was a while ago? 

Mr. Watson. I gave it for 1950. In 1955 the total was 41 months. 

Mr. Tuomas. Three years and five months? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is it now? 

Mr. Watson. Today it is 3 years and 3.4 months. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have made no progress in 3 years then ? 

Mr. Watson. We have made progress and I think in the future 
we will make more rapid progress. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you do not do any better in the future than you 
have done in the last 3 years, you will not have done much to speak of. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


At this point we will insert into the record pages 928, 929, and 930 
of the justifications. 
(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 
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Salaries and expenses—Summary data relating to 1959 budget (as submitted to 
Congress) 


Total budget 


Average paid employment: 
Patent examiner assistants 
Patent classification staff — 
Research and development staff 
‘Trademark examiners.. 
Design examiners 
Other examiner personnel__.- 


Total, examiner staff_- 
Administrative and clerical staff 


Total, average paid employment--_-. 
Overtime examination of patent applic ations: 
year equivalent of patent examiners a 
Workload 
New patent applications received. .._ 
| Patent applications disposed of ‘ 
Average disposals per examiner assis stant... 
Patent applications pe ome dis ~ al, end of year 
| 


 Man- | 


(backlog) 
Patents issued . . 


Distribution of funds: 
Employment of personnel: 
Examiner staff. St 
Administrative and clerical staff. - 


Subtotal 
P rinting and rep roduction 
Other objects: 
tetirement and insurance... ---- 
Contractual research and development. 
Supplies, equipment, communicatio.s, 
cellaneous contractual services, etc 





Total obligations or estimate -. 


$16, 51 


1957 


or 
2, 775 


910 | 


49 
9 
42 
15 
110 


1, 135 


901 


2, 036 


70 | 


73, 783 | 
75, 039 | 


83 
215, 535 


_ 45, 102 | 


$8, 928, 222 

3, 777, 685 
12, 705, 907 
713, 980 


38, 964 
168, 000 





2, 


885, 924 
16, 512, 775 





|$10, 060, 000 


1958 


$19, 000, 000 


1, 000 | 
79 | 
19 
40 | 


75, 000 
90, 000 | 
90 | 


200, 00 
49, v00 


3, 965, 000 


14, 025, 000 | 
3, 215, 000 | 


905, 000 
200, 000 | 


655, 000 





19, 000, 000 


1959 


$19, 000, 000 


75, 000 
85, 000 | 


92 


190, 000 | 
48, 000 | 





14, 040, 000 
3, 165, 000 


940, 000 
200, 000 


5 55, 000 











19, 000, 000 


Change 
from 1958 





+$105, 000 
—90, 000 


-+-15, 000 
50, 000 
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SIZE OF EXAMINING STAFF 


Mr. Tuomas. You are asking for no increase in funds this year. 
You are asking for $19 million. Did you request 1,000 examiner 
positions last year against 910 for 1957 and now 925; is that what 
your table means? 

Mr. Warson. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many unfilled positions under your 1,000 did 
you have as of some recent date? 

Mr. Watson. We have no unfilled jobs in the patent-examining 
staff. Asa matter of fact, we have more at this time than the 1,050. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many patent examiners do you intend to have 
for 1959? : ; 

Mr. Warson. 925. We are programing, for 1958, 1,000 patent-ex- 
amining assistants. 

Mr. THomas. And you have 1,050 now ? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. We have over 1,050. 

Mr. Tuomas. And you schedule for the fiscal year 1959, only 925? 

Mr. Watson. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the trouble? You apparently do not have a 
shortage and you are going backward. 

Mr. Watson. Our budget estimate is the same, $19 million, and 
I think that I have attempted to previously make clear the fact that 
we thought it advisable—— 

Mr. Tuomas. You have made a wonderful statement, as far as 
I am concerned. The only trouble is, I disagree with you, respect- 
fully. I do not think anybody doing business with the Government 
should have to wait 3 years to get a certificate. 

Mr. Watson. Well, of course, our major objective is just exactly 
in accordance with your thinking. We propose to eventually, have 
the operation in such current condition that an applicant who sub- 
mits a new application can get his reply within about 3 months, 
and when he submits an argument and an amended application he 
gets his reply within 3 months. The operation of reducing the Patent 
Office to that state of currency is not an easy one. It has to be worked 
out gradually. 

Mr. Tomas. Your estimate for 1958 is that you will receive 75,000 
applications, and you estimate the same number for 1959? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Tromas. You have a backlog at the end of the fiscal year 1958 
of 200,000. Yet you are falling ‘off 125 examiners. What is the 
trouble, money or what? 

Mr. Watson. Of course, the number of examiners which we employ 
is determined by the appropriation, if that is what you mean. 


EXAMINER TURNOVER 


Mr. Tuomas. You are getting pretty close to it. What is your 
turnover? If you have no unfilled jobs 1 in your patent examiners I 
assume the turnover is very small. Throughout our Government it 
is about 15 or 18 percent. What is it with your examiners? What 
was it in 1955, 1956, 1957. and 1958? 

Mr. Watson. 1955, 10 percent. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Wonderful. That is lower than the Government 
average. 

Mr. Watson. 1956, 17 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. About the Government average. 

Mr. Watson. 1957, 18 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. Still about the Government average. 

Mr. Watson. And so far in 1958, 17 percent. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION OF EXAMINERS 


Mr. Tuomas. How much did you increase the compensation for 
these patent examiners by virtue of the upgrading that the Civil 
Service Commission gave you, and which they should have given you 
10 years ago? 

Mr. Watson. Approximately $1,000 per year per examiner. 

Mr. ‘Tuomas. What does that give the average employee with 3 
years seniority? 

Mr. Warson. That gives a GS-12 examiner $8,645, effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1957. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that about a 3-year man, a GS-12? 

Mr. Watson. A GS-11 would be about a 3-year man and his salary 
is $7,465. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did he get a $1,000 a year increase ? 

Mr. Watson. No; not at that time. 

Mr. Tomas. What did he get ? 

Mr. Watson. He did not participate in the top-of-the-grade salary 
adjustment at the time to which I have just made reference. He 
participated at an earlier time. 

In April 1956, grades 5 and 7 were increased and moved to the top 
of the grade. In July 1956, grades 9 and 11 went to the top of the 
grade. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, the increase in compensation for your 
people, which was very little, and was not enough in my judgment, did 
not do you much good. 

It reduced your turnover only from 18 to 17 percent. So it did 
not help you too much, did it. But even that is not bothering you. 
You have no unfilled jobs, and you have 1,050 patent examiners ‘and 
you are asking funds for 925 for next year, which is a decrease of 
125 with the same amount of money for 1959 as you had against 1958, 
namely, $19 million. 

Where does the rest of it go? 


OTHER OBJECTS OF EXPENDITURE 


Does the rest of it go to “Other objects” ? 

Mr. Watson. Printing is one item. 

Mr. Tuomas. Please show me your “Other objec ts.” I want to 
compare your salary cost against “Other objects,” and it ought not 
to be more than 18 percent. If it is more than that, please explain 
it to us. 

What are your totals for your other objects? You only set out 2 
or 3 here. 

Mr. Crocker. There is a higher price tag on these examiners now 
at the top of the grade. That has increased our cost. 
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PERSONNEL COSTS COMPARED WITH OTHER OBJECTS 


Mr. Tuomas. I want to know what your personnel costs are, and 
I want to compare them with your “Other objects” cost. 

What is your total personnel cost? Is that figure $14.04 million? 

Mr. Exits. $14.04 million; yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas. And you want $19 million. That is away out of line. 
Your other objects are out of line with your personnel cost. It should 
not be more than 21 percent, and the only reason it should be 21 per- 
cent is because of your contribution to the retirement fund. Other- 
wise, it ought to be 15 or 16 percent at the most. 

Mr. Crocker. Printing is up 18 percent. 


CONTRIBUTION TO RETIREMENT FUND 


Mr. THomas. What is your contribution to the retirement fund? 
I do not see it. 


Mr. Exxis. $940,000. 

Mr. THomas. You ought to set it out. That is one of your biggest 
items. Where is it? 

Mr. Exits. On page 929. It is the first item under other objects. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is “retirement and insurance”? You are right; 
it is $940,000. How did it come to be $940,000 for 1959 as against 
$905,000 for this year with 125 less employees? 

Mr. Exits. We pay retirement for about 25 of the 26 pay periods 
in 1958, and in 1959 we will have the full year, based on approximately 
the same total payroll costs. 

Mr. Tuomas. Subtract your millions of dollars in round numbers. 
Why the $4 million for your “Other objects”? Twenty percent of it 
would be what ? 

PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Exxis. $3,165,000 is for “Printing and reproduction.” 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the figure last year ? 

Mr. Epis. $3,215,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I guess your two big items there amount to 
right around $4 million for,those two. Where are your others? 


SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


Mr. Exxis. $655,000 covers everything else—supplies, equipment, 
communications— 

Mr. Tuomas. Breaking it down for us, what would it be? That will 
buy a lot of supplies and equipment. What are your supplies and 
equipment ? 

Mr. Etuts. The supplies are $190,000, and $80,000 of that is photo- 
graphic supplies for making copies of records, and $95,000 is general 
office supplies, and $15,000 is magazines and periodicals for the 
library . 

Mr. THomas. What are your general office supplies? 

Mr. Exxis. Paper and pencils, and so forth. 

Mr. Tuomas. I thought you were spending $3.2 million for paper. 

Mr. Ext1s. That is the money paid to printers for the printing job; 
most of that goes to the Government Printing Office. That is for the 
printing of specifications 
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Mr. Tuomas. Most of it? I thought it all went to the Government 
Printing Office. s 

Mr. Exxis. We have some small contracts with outside firms. 

Mr. TxHomas. Will you please break out in detail for us that 
$650,000 2 

Mr. Exits. The equipment estimate is $215,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. From whom are you getting that, and what is the 
equipment ? 

Mr. Exx1s. Books amount to $15,000, and general office equipment 
amounts to $125,000. 

Mr. THomas. What was your office equipment bill last year ? 

Mr. Exxts. For 1958 the estimate is the same, $125,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that some special figure? Why should it be ex- 
actly the same? What did you buy this year, and what are you going 
to buy next year? 

Mr. Exxts. That is largely to replace equipment which becomes 
unserviceable. 

Mr. THomas. What do you mean ? 

Mr. Exsis. Desks, typewriters, and chairs, principally. We have 
$75,000 in the estimate for special filing cabinets, including so-c: alled 
shoe cases, for the normal increase in volume of matter 1 requiring 
file-storage space. 

Mr. THomas. W hy can you not let the General Services Adminis- 
tration repair your furniture and filing cabinets? They can do a job 
which looks to be brandnew when they get through with it. 

Mr. Exxts. I think a lot of that has been done. 

Mr. Watson. Our files and furniture are being repaired to the full- 
est practicable extent. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, I have to go to another hearing, and I 
would like to ask a few questions at this time. 

Mr. TuHomas. You may proceed. 


TIME FOR RESPONSE BY ATTORNEY OR INVENTOR 


Mr. Froop. In this business of trying to reduce the time element 
which has everyone all upset around here, and has had them upset 
for years, and I am greviously disappointed that in the last 3 years 
since we first started talking about this examiner increase and Teduc- 
tion of backlog, that we have succeeded only fractionally in 3 fiscal 
periods, but you mentioned to Mr. Thomas that the applicant has 6 
months within which to appeal. 

What is the maximum time that you have to appeal from a circuit 
court of the United States Federal circuit to the United States 
Supreme Court, if you know? 

Mr. Watson. Sixty days. I believe. 

Mr. Crocker. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That being the case, by what reason would an applicant 
before your Commission need 6 months when before the highest 
tribunal of the Federal courts that is not the case ? 

Mr. Watson. It has been as high as 2 years. 

Mr. Froop. That is not the answer. 

Mr. Watson. As a result of changes in the statutes it was first 
reduced to 1 year and subsequently to 6 months. We do business, 
so to speak, with persons aJ]l over the world. The official actions must 
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be transmitted to foreign countries and to attorneys and inventors 
there. They must have time to consult with their clients, prepare 
their replies, and submit replies to the Patent Office. I think that 6 
months is not an unreasonable time, at least, looking backward. Now, 
looking forward to more rapid transportation of mail it may be that 
that period of time might appear in the future to be too long. 


REDUCING TIME FOR RESPONSE 


Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: In view of the fact that we are 
concerned with a reduction of the existing backlog and in view of 
the fact that we are giving you money and employees to break down 
that backlog and you are not apparently succeeding too well, or at 
least not so well as we had hoped, which is a little disappointing, 
would you suggest that for a period of 5 or 6 years that that 6 months 
be reduced to 3 months, so that the sense of urgency and the sense 
of expediting this whole patent procedure could be conveyed to these 
reluctant appellants as well as this committee, and you? 

Mr. Watson. I would not suggest it as of right now. After the 
Patent Oflice has itself reached a state of currency of operation, then 
I think it will be appropriate to make that type of suggestion. 

Mr. Crocker. You understand that is a statutory period. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand what it is, but this Congress moves rapidly, 
although not often, when it is properly urged. 

Mr. Watson. It would be a pertinent suggestion for consideration, 
but I think that it would be a little premature at this time. 


COMPOSITION OF EXAMINING CORPS 


Mr. Tuomas. Now, if you are correct—and I think your judgment is 
not only good, but it is excellent—I am inclined to think that your busi- 
ness is going to increase for the next 2 or 3 years, or 5 years. If that 
be true, how in the world are you going to get along with less people 
than you had this year, when you have not cut down your backlog 
now ? 

You have a backlog of 200,000 cases. 

Mr. Crocker. Of the examining corps we have on board over one- 
half have been with us less than 4 years. It isa new corps ina training 
stage, and as soon as they stabilize, there will be an entirely different 
picture. 

Mr. Tuomas. You think it is going to take them longer than 4 years 
to stabilize ? 

Mr. Crocker. Half of them have been with us less than 4 years. 

Mr. Tuomas. Anyway, we are going to have to do better. We 
have to. I don’t think it is your fault. Maybe you have not had the 
tools to work with and the people. 

Is it obvious that you can get all the people you want—the young 
lawyers, if you have the money to hire them? Yu have no vacancies 
now. Does that follow ? 

Mr. Crocker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much money do you need more than $19 million 
to cut down this backlog? Obviously, with $19 million you are not 
going to cut it down. How much more do you need to cut. it down? 
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Are you going to start off with another 8-year plan? I donot know 
that I like that word “eight”, but are you going to initiate another 5- 
or 6-year plan ? 

Mr. Watson. Mr. Thomas, Mr. Crocker just made a very pertinent 
remark. On January 1, 1957, 49 percent of the examining corps had 
less than 2.5 years’ experience. That has decreased. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the figure ? 

Mr. Watson. On July 1, 1957, it was 57 percent and on April 1 
of this year it has gone down to 41 percent. Next year we will prob- 
ably be in the neighborhood of 30 percent. 

An examiner who is in grade 5—the lowest grade of entry—can be 
expected to dispose of only 23 applications in the course of a year. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR TRAINING EXAMINERS 


Mr. Fioon. My friend down on the right here spoke about the group 
of newly recently added examiners who have been on board, to use his 
phrase, for only 4 years. 

Mr. Crocker. Less than 4 years. 

Mr. Froop. Well, all right; a little less than 4 years, but 4 years 
is the length of time to obtain a bachelor’s degree in the average uni- 
versity. In 4 vears we graduate West Point and Annapolis cadets. 
Is it unreasonable to think that this new group is about ready to be 
considered as trained ? 

Mr. Crocker. Some of them have been there much less than 4 years. 

Mr. Watson. We draw a line arbitrarily at 2.5 years’ experience. 

Mr. Crocker. That would be the experience level. 

Mr. Watson. The figures which I gave you were based upon—— 

Mr. Foon. 2.5 years is the average term for any good technical in- 
stitute in any country in the world to issue a certificate whether it be 
in Russia, France, or the United States. 

Any good technical institute grants a diploma in 2 years, and is not 
that so all over the world, as distinguished from an engineering uni- 
versity, which requires a 4-year degree? 

Most of your men are either graduate engineers or graduate lawyers, 
or a combination of both. Is not 2 years a reasonable minimum, or a 
reasonable maximum for these fellows ? 

Mr. Watson. Mr. Flood, I was in practice for 30 years before I 
went to the Patent Office, and I can answer only in this way. 

We employ only engineers in the Patent Office, and they usually 
have had no law to begin with—the man must familiarize himself 
with the art to which he is assigned, and he must learn the technical 
rules of practice of the United States Patent Office. 

Mr. Froop. Are you suggesting that the Founding Fathers of this 
Nation, when they gave birth to the House of Representatives, which 
is a 2-year term in this year of our Lord, 1958, and in a very compli- 
cated society, that 2 years is an unreasonable period of time? 

Mr. Watson. I would not presume to venture an opinion on any 
area except that of my own. 

Mr. Froop. What is your opinion about yours? Two years is not 
long enough ? 

Mr. Watson. 2.5 years is regarded on the average as a minimum 
training period for a patent examiner. Before that time his work 
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ee constant supervision, and after that time he is more or less able 
roceed on hison. That isa reasonable approximation. 

a Fioop. Let me say this: 3 or 4 years ago the Congress and this 
committee were under terrific pressure from all over the country from 
all organizations and legal firms, and everyone interested in patent 
law, and patents. They were engaged in a great campaign to have 
you do something about this backlog. Do you remember that? 

Mr. Warson. I do. 

Mr. Fioop. They were right, and as a result of that, this subcom- 
mittee gave you the money and the right to hire people, and we were 
all enthused, and so were you. You sat there and I sat here and we 
were all hopped up about this thing. 

Three years have passed, and we have said nothing. We have not 
pushed you nor urged you, and the business world which studied 
this thing 3 or 4 years ago has not said much, and they have not 
pressed you nor us. 

I think their patience is about to run out, and we are getting a little 
nnhappy, although not unreasonable, when at the end of 3 years there 
has been no material indication that you have cracked this problem 
or cut this Gordian knot. Are you about due, or what? 

Mr. Watson. I have endeavored, I think, to point out that a patent 
examiner cannot produce upon the day of his arrival at the Patent 
Office. 

Mr. Fioop. But he has been there for 2.5 years. 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. And that is a reasonable training period. Is he ripe, 
and ready to go? With reference to Mr. Thomas’ percentage of 
turnover, what can we reasonably expect from a full crop of well- 
trained 2.5-year or 3-year men ready to go? What is going to hap- 
pen in the next 3 years? 

Where do I come in? 

Mr. Watson. Probably in the next year from now, the patent ex- 
amining group will be 70 percent trained by the standard of 2.5 years 
for training, and the rate of production is bound to increase. Then 
I believe that you will see a sharp decline in the backlog, and a cor- 
responding expedition in the examining operation. 

I have pointed out as best I could that there is a lag between the 
buildup and the peak rate of production. 


FEASIBILITY OF CRASH PROGRAM 


Mr. Froop. I sit on the Defense Department Subcommittee, and 
periodically we hear the words “crash program.” We crash program 
everything, and sometimes we crash them literally, and figuratively, 
but at least we are crashing them. 

Now, in your job, and i in your office, and in your Department, using 
the word “crash program” in the accepted sense, is there any way 
within reason that you can execute a crash program on this backlog 
and cut it in half within X years, if you get Y dollars and Z people? 
Should it be done ? 

Mr. Warson. There is absolutely no substitute for experience in 
the patent field. 

Mr. Tomas. We agree with you. 

How much money did you request of the Bureau of the Budget? 
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Mr. Warson. I have done this; I have talked to each group of in- 
coming examiners, and I have cautioned them against poor work. 
We have maintained the highest possible standard of examination. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Watson. There have been crash programs in the Patent Office 
before, I understand. I was not there. I will not participate in any 
crash program which would result in the issuance of patents which 
the Patent Office should not issue. 


ALTERNATE APPROPRIATION LEVELS 


Mr. Tuomas. Well, you should not, and we want to commend you 
for that statement. That is a good statement, and we know you are 
going to run that Office just like it ought to be run, and there is not 
going to be any criticism. 

You are doing a fine job. 

Can you use more than $19 million next year with success? That is 
what Mr. Flood is trying to get out of you. 

Mr. Watson. Well, I will put it this way—— 

Mr. Tuomas. If you want that to be off the record, I would not 
object to your answering off the record. 

Mr. Flood, would you object ? 

Mr. Fioop. I would not object. 

Mr. Tuomas. Could you do better with $19.5 million or $20 million 
or $21 million ? 

Mr. Watson. Naturally. 

Mr. Tuomas. Please set the figure right quick. You are the boss. 

Mr. Watson. If we had sufficient funds to maintain our reduced 
program of 1,000 examiner-assistants, I think that the best interests 
overall would be served. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ORIGINALLY PLANNED PROGRAM LEVEL 


Mr. Tuomas. Well, to carry forward in 1959 the program that you 
had in 1958 of 1,050 examiners, how much money would it take? 

Mr. Watson. $21 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Arethere any questions, Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. Crirvencer. If I had one, it would have been driven out of my 
mind by now. I have watched with considerable interest and a lot of 
patience, as the gentleman knows, the efforts to improve this thing, and 
I agree with him on the issuance of 10,000 or 15,000 or 20,000 or 50,000 
patents that are contested and would fill the courts with litigation 
which would not do the Patent Office any good, and which would be 
easy to break. As he knows, I have always been willing to give him 
what he says he can use. 

Mr. Tuomas. He is not going to cheat in that office. You can bet 

your bottom dollar on that. 
" Mr. Cievencer. I do not want it cheaper, and I do not want it 
crashed. I have seen you fellows crash things around here until I 
am beginning to wonder whether the whole thing is going to crash 
or not. 

Mr. Tuomas. $21 million would not be a crash program. 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; it would not. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Clevenger, do you have anything further? 
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Mr. Cievencer. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Crews. Mr. Chairman, could I make one remark for the record ? 


Mr. Tuomas. Why, certainly. 








PERFORMANCE DURING PAST 2 YEARS 






















Mr. Crews. I am disturbed about your implication here that there 
has been even a slight failure in this program. As has been stated 
here, over one-half of the examiner assistants on board had under 2 
years’ experience as of last July 1. Those men as they are now de- 
veloping experience, will help our productivity greatly. We talked 
about the examiner backlog being reduced. You understand that when 
a patent application is acted on by the Patent Office, it goes to the 
attorney for response, and follows through that process of negotiation. 
The complement to this examiner backlog is that backlog on the 
attorney’s desk. The attorneys now have on their desks for response 
to Patent Office actions approximately 40,000 more applications than 
were on those desks 234 years ago. Of those 40,000 applications, 
experience proves that : about 18 percent will be ab: indoned, so that our 
figures vis-a-vis 234 years ago in the way of backlog are actually 
roughly 7,000 applications better than the total backlog record shows. 

Now, I came into this operation from having been outside the Gov- 
ernment approximately 1 year ago. So I think I can judge this thing 
quite objectively in view of what the Patent Office has performed in 
this matter, and the performance has been most excellent under the 
most. difficult circumstances. 


















BACKLOG REDUCTION IN LAST TWO YEARS 





Mr. Tuomas. I am glad to have your opinion on it. How much has 
the backlog been reduc ed in the last 2 years ? 

Mr. Crews. The backlog has been reduced in actuality, roughly, 
12,000 pending applications. You have to adjust that by a factor of 
about 7,000 to take into account the factor that I have just discussed. 

Mr. THomas. To say the least, we have not been losing any ground; 
have we? 

Mr. Crews. We are making steady progress. 

Mr. Krvnestey. Mr. Chairman, there is one comment I would like to 
make also for the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. Please proceed. 











COMPLETION OF EXAMINER STAFF BUILDUP 

Mr. Kinastry. The achievement of the 8-year Sree staff was not 
actually accomplished until October of last year, which means we have 
not had the full effect of these additional men hes the period of time 
in which the 8-year program has been in operation. 

Mr. Tuomas. So, you think we are doing all right ? 

Mr. Krnastry. Yes, sir; we are doing well considering the difficulty 
we had in hiring during the first 2 years of the plan. It was only be- 
ginning last June that we have been able to build up to the full st: aff. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you think that you could convince a person who 
has been waiting 36 months for a patent that you have been making : 
little progress ? 

24676—58——-30 
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Mr. Crews. I would like to clear that up a little bit also. 
Mr. Tuomas. Please clear it up a whole lot, not just a little bit. 


PROCEDURE OF EXAMINATION 


Mr. Crews. We act on a patent application and the application is 
itself complex. Itcontainsa number of complex items. The attorney 
has a job on his hands in responding to a complex situation. He is 
given 6 months in which to do that, and on the average this interchange 
of communication between the attorney and the Patent Offices involves 
three and six-tenths actions by the Patent Office before the thing is 
reached for final rejection or allowance. 

So, you have to remember you have those three and six-tenths inter- 
changes of communications that take place within a 3-year period, 
and that is not entirely in the Patent Office. 

Mr. Crevencer. I want to say something rather in favor of the 
Patent Office for a moment. I have a brother out in Portland, Oreg., 
who is a rather observant sort of fellow. One day he stopped near 
a sandwich station and he saw the children trying to eat sandwiches 
with the relish and so forth on them, and it was spilling all over their 
clothing. The idea came to him, “Why not make a device whereby 
the sandwich would be so made into a long bun and a round bun and 
have all of this inside the bun instead of on the children’s clothing?” 
He put in an application and sent a model of it down here, and in a 
matter of just a few months, to my great surprise—and I never called 
you gentlemen at all to tell you it was my brother, and that he had a 
patent pending, or anything—he received a patent in just a matter 
of a few months. 

I take it that it was a virgin field, and that there was nothing 
to conflict with it. 

In other words, when one of your examiners found it, he got a patent 
forthwith. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is good. 

Mr. Crievencer. He has had a lot of people who wanted to buy 
it. I do not know what he has done with it because I have not seen 
him since, but it was just a matter of a few months, and not years, 
until he received his patent. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is all right. 

Mr. Watson. Mr. Clevenger, the examining divisions are in dif- 
ferent stages of currency, and the chances are that his application 
went to a division which was much more current than some of the 
others. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have 67 divisions; have you not ? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; 67 divisions. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, AND COPYRIGHTS 


Mr. Txromas. Please put something in the record at this point which 
will clear up the distinction between patents and trademarks and 
copyrights, and tell us the difference between them right quick. 

Mr. Watson. Between a patent, a trademark, and a copyright? 

Mr. THomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watson. Well, a patent gives to the holder the right to ex- 
clude anyone else from manufacture, : sale, or use of that patented 
article. 
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A trademark is merely an indication of the source of the goods 
which are manufactured. It has nothing to do with a patent in 
any sense. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who issues that ? 

Mr. Warson. The Patent Office issues trademarks certificates of 
registration as well as patents. 

Mr. Tromas. What protection does a trademark give to the holder? 

Mr. Warson. It is a very valuable right which is acquired by its 
use rather than by its registration in the Patent Office, and identifies 
a product and gives the owner of the trademark the right to prevent 
others from using a mark which is confusingly similar to it. 

Mr. Tuomas. He is protected against infringement just as if it 
were a patent, or in the same way as a patent? 

Mr. Watson. Well, no; it is a different kind of a legal proceeding. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, of course it is. 

Mr. Warson. It is based upon unfair competition. The trade- 
mark law is simply a small fraction of the general law of unfair 
competition. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about copyrights? 

Mr. Watson. Copyrights are out of our jurisdiction. That is, 
copyright authority is vested in the Library of Congress with the 
Registrar of Copyrights. It protects an author from the copying 
of his work of art, publication, book, sheet of music or the like. 


FOREIGN PATENTS 


Mr. Tuomas. What about foreign patents? What jurisdiction 
does the American Patent Office have over foreign patents insofar 
as they are issued in this country? 

Mr. Warson. The patents issued in this country have no extra- 
territorial effect whatsoever, but in the case of important inventions 
corresponding patents are usually sought by the owner of the United 
States patent in various foreign countries, where the conditions would 
seem to justify the expense. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do foreign countries recognize our patents, and do 
we recognize theirs? 

What is the understanding between foreign countries? We have 
no extraterritorial jurisdiction over a man who has a patent in the 
United States? A patent per se is not recognizable in Germany, 
France, or England, because it is a United States patent. But it is a 
protection in this country ; > isit not? 

Mr. Warson. Only if there is an application filed by the United 
States inventor in the country in which he seeks foreign protection. 

Mr. Tuomas. He has to protect himself in the foreign country ? 

Mr. Warson. Yes, sir; he would have to do that. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a separate action, and the Patent Office of 
the United States cannot do that for him? 

Mr. Watson. That is entirely a separate venture on his part. 

Mr. Wru41ams. Mr. Chairman, could I add something to the 
discussion ? 


Mr. Tuomas. Certainly. 
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TRAINING AND PRODUCTIVITY OF EXAMINERS 


Mr. WiiuraMs. I feel from listening to these discussions that there 
is still an area of confusion and, perhaps, a word or two may help 
clarify it: 

First of all, you could have an unlimited amount of money and an 
unlimited number of people, but those two ingredients alone are not 
going to solve this problem. You have to have trained men. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean you ought to have 125 less patent exami- 
ners for 1959 than you had this year? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. | will explain what I mean: We have been talking 
about this thing going on for 21% years or for 3 years. Actually, if 
you look at your-chart here, the great bulk of these men came on in 
fiscal 1957. We cannot go back beyond that. Those men have been 
in the process of being trained and two things have happened—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Williams, you are not adding a thing in the 
world to what we do not know. 

Mr. WiuuraMs, I think I can. In addition to that, two things 
have happened, and they are one and the same thing. 

First, those men had to be trained before they could produce and 
at the same time the men who had charge of the training of those 
men have been busily training rather than getting out examinations. 
So, between those two things in this training process, you have had 
a drag down in productivity. 

Now, as that. process is completed, the productivity will step up and 
. would seem to me it would be wiser to try to let us wait another 

sar to see if that does not pay off rather than to spend a lot more 
Tllkre and use a lot more people at this time. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are not talking about a lot more people. We are 
talking about the same number of people you have this year, for 
which you have not budgeted in 1959. 

Is it not true that you will have 125 less or about 12 percent less? 


EFFECT OF ATTRITION ON EXAMINING STAFF 


Mr. WitirAms. Attrition takes care of this. We need only that 
number of people necessary to get the job done. 

Mr. Tromas. No, sir; the attrition is around 17 percent, and if you 
had 125 less than you had this year, and also subtract that same 
attrition of 17 percent, how many will you have at the end of fiscal 
1959? 

You will have about 875 or 880 people. 

Mr. Wirx1ams. Whatever the attrition would be, and whatever the 
new training will be, you will not have the army of people training 
new people as you have had in this past year. We have been building 
up so rapidly and it would seem to me now that the Patent Office will 
be in the position where it will have a larger number of trained men 
and a fewer number of people who have to be doing the training, and 
therefore productivity steps up. 
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SMALLER STAFF WITH PROSPECTIVE WORKLOAD INCREASE 


Mr. Tuomas. I think your judgment is sound, but you will have an 
increase in your workload. However, you would not cut down your 
backlog in 3 years with the personnel you now have, and you are going 
to have 125 less personnel next year in 1959 than you had in 1958. 

How do you expect to cut down your backlog when the amount of 
work is going to increase ? 

Mr. Witi1aMs. I think the experience of another 12 months will in- 
dicate whether or not that number of trained men will do the job, but 
it would seem to me 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it not obvious that it will not? 

Mr. Wititams. I do not think it is obvious. I do not think it is 
obvious at all. 





ANTICIPATED TURNOVER OF EXAMINERS 


Mr. Tuomas. It istome. With what is going on now, you have not 
cut it down in 3 years. With less people, you will still have your 
turnover and, as these fellows get more experience, they are not going 
to stay over there with you too long. 

The more experience they get, the greater the opportunity is on the 
outside to leave you. 

Mr. Watson. I made a check yesterday as a matter of interest, Mr. 
Chairman, and ascertained the following: 407 of our young men are 
now attending law school, and when they have completed their law 
courses and have been educated patentwise in the Patent Office, in- 
dustry will probably be making offers for their services. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did you hear that, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. WituraMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is nice to talk with you, gentlemen. Come back 
to see us again. We wish you well, and a successful operation during 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Warson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Gentle men, we have with us this morning the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. It is certainly nice to have with us again our 
very capable and distinguished friend, Admiral Karo, and his assist- 
ants, Rear. Adm. Charles Pierce and Captain Rittenburg, who is the 
Assistant Director for Administration, and the very capable budget 
officer, Mr. Amstadt. 


COST BUDGET 


Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, I want to call to the committee’s at- 
tention that the budget justification which is currently before the com- 
mittee is on a cost basis. 

We have prepared these estimates also on an obligation basis. At 
the pleasure of the committee, we can make the budget presentation 
on either basis. 

Mr. Tuomas. I will speak only for myself. I dislike very much 
these performance budgets. If there is anything 1 dislike more, I do 
not so ata it it is. It gives no information, and it gives me 
As far as Lam concerned, I like a lot of detail. 

What jathe pleasure of the gentleman from Ohio? 

What do you think about it, Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. Cievencer. I did not hear the first part of Mr. Nielson’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Clevenger, the budget that you have before you 
now is the budget that has been presented for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey on a cost basis. 

However. we have with us the budget presented on an obligational 
basis. At the pleasure of the committee. we would be happy to make 
available the obligation-type budget for discussion if you would prefer 
to do that. 

Mr. Crievencer. I do not have any hard and fast ideas on that. 

Mr. THomas. Very well. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral, do you or any of your people have a statement for us? 
Tf vou do we will be glad to listen to vou. 

Admiral Karo. Yes,sir. T havea brief statement, sir. 

Mr. Tromas. You mav proceed as long as vou care to. 

Admiral Karo. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in the estimates for fiscal vear 1959, the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
has pronosed facilities and staff to take care of the most urgently 
needed hydrographic, topographic, geodetic control, magnetic. tide, 
current, and seismological survevs, the production of nantical and 
aeronautical charts and furnishing related products and _ services. 
The Bureau’s programs are constantly under review in an effort to 
most nearly provide the important navigational, engineering, and 
technical data required by both government and commercial users. 

The 1959 appropriation request of $11,750,000 renresents a $200,000 
increase in new obligational authority over the 1958 level. This in- 
crease will provide a net increase of $144,000 to implement, in part, 
the accelerated Federal airways program of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. One of the most important factors in providing 
the maximum safety of air navigation is the accurate mapping and 
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charting of the air routes. Full utilization of the millions of dollars 
spent for the establishment of air navigation facilities and airway 
traffic control requires the compilation and production of all of the 
additional aeronautical charts and air port obstruction plans provided 
in these 1959 estimates. The advances in aviation have increased 
and will continue to increase the responsibilities of this Bureau. 

The remaining increase of $56,000 is for an uncontrollable item, the 
retirement pay of commissioned officers. 

Demands for the Bureau’s nautical charts in fiscal year 1957 repre- 
sented a 35 percent increase over the previous year. Miscellaneous 
rec eipts covered into the Treasury from the sale of charts and publi- 

cations reached an all-time high of $618,060 during this period. 

The Bureau is continuing its efforts to fulfill highest priority re- 
quirements for geodetic control in support of the Federal m: ipping 
program and other large engineering and construction projects. We 
are continuing to assist those States who request us to do so, on a 
reimbursable basis, in providing the necessary geodetic control re- 
quired in implementing the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956. 

The contract for the construction of a new surveying ship, the 
Surveyor, was awarded to the National Steel & Shipbuilding Co. of 
San Diego, Calif., on September 19, 1957. The keel for this much- 
needed vessel was laid on March 22, 1958, and the estimated com- 
pletion date is April 14, 1959. 

This is the first time the Coast and Geodetic Survey has presented 
its budget estimates on an accrued cost basis rather than on the time- 
honored obligational basis. We believe that this type of budget 
presentation will prove helpful in evaluating the cost of conducting 
Bureau programs. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A SURVEYING SHIP 


Mr. Tomas. You are going to stay within this $2.4 million? 

Admiral Karo. You mean the additional amount that was voted 
last: year ? 

Mr. Trromas. What was the additional amount ? 

Admiral Karo. $2.4 million. We had $3.7 million to start with. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you going to stick within that total? 

Admiral Karo. Yes. sir. There are certain features we wanted 
that had to be eliminated. Certain materials, such as steel, had to be 
substituted for some of the aluminum in order to bring the cost down. 

Mr. THomas. You made a nice all-inclusive statement to wrap it up. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


At this point in the record we will insert pages 401 through 412. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION STATEMENT 
FUNCTIONS AND SERVICES 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey, the first technical bureau in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has been serving the Nation for the past 150 years by providing accu- 
rate marine charts and related technical information on tides and currents, 
geodetic control, and geophysics. More recently, it has been providing aero- 
nautical charts for the United States and possessions. Its charting of coastal 
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waters has made safe our maritime commerce, and its mapping of air routes has 
been an integral factor in the safety and advancement of air navigation. 

‘he work program of the bureau, continuous by nature, is planned to satisfy 
the needs of new and future developments in commerce and industry, and is co- 
ordinated with the requirements of the national defense. The basic programs 
have been carried forward in the fields of surveying and charting the coastal 
waters; in establishing a framework of precise geographical positions and ele- 
vations in the interior for mapping, aeronautical charting, and engineering con- 
struction: and in the compilation and analyses of basic observational data for 
use by science and industry. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 1957 


A brief explanation of accomplishments in 1957 for the bureau’s major pro- 
grams follows: 

Hydrographic surveys.—Sixteen ships and two shore parties operated in the 
Atlantic, Pacific, Gulf of Mexico, and Alaska, conducting basic hydrographic sur- 
veys and obtaining other information essential for production of nautical charts 
and coast pilots. A total area of 6,400 square miles of soundings and 202 square 
miles of wire drag were completed along the coasts. Three surveying vessels, 
Parker, Bowen, and Stirni, were decommissioned and sold in February. 

Wire-drag operations to locate wrecks off the coast of North Carolina were 
continued. Resurveys of Tampa Bay and the Georges Bank area were initiated. 
Special surveys were completed in the Chesapeake Bay and North Pacific and 
Alaskan waters. 

lop g apace mapping.—Aerial photogrammetric methods were used to pro- 
vide data for the revision of land information on 67 nautical charts and 28 base 
mans. A total of 2,150 square mils of coastal mapping for nautical charts and 
1.525 linear miles of shoreline mapping for support of hydrography was com- 
pleted along the coasts of the United States and Alaska. Aerotriangulation 
techniques were improved and tested in a controlled area. 

Tide and current data.—The system of tide stations maintained along the 
coasts of the United States, Alaska, and other United States possessions, as 
well as certain trust islands, were maintained in order to provide the data for 
tide predictions, seismic sea-wave warnings, storm-surge forecasting, hurricane- 
damage studies, and model-basin projects. The requests for tidal information 
during the years were the greatest on record. Tidal-current data was obtained 
from 33 stations in the waters of Massachusetts, Chesapeake Bay, Florida, Wash- 
ington, and Alaska. Two lightships located off the coasts of New Jersey and 
North Carolina continued current observations. Oceanographic work, obtaining 
observations of the temperature and density of sea water along our coasts, was 
continued. At the close of the year, daily observations were being made at 78 
stations along the coastlines of the United States and its possessions. Eleven 
tide stations were equipped with remote recording instruments as aids in storm 
high-water warnings. 

Geomagnetic surveys.—Geomagnetic surveys of the United States and its Ter- 
ritories were continued at 7 magnetic observatories, field observations were 
made at 30 stations. The bureau continued its role as the official agency for 
collecting and maintaining worldwide geomagnetic data. A number of coils per- 
mitting the duplication of geomagnetic fields of any location were installed at the 
Fredericksburg (Va.) Observatory. 

Nautical charting—Compilation work was accomplished on 474 nautical 
charts: 773 items regarding dangers and other navigational information were 
hand corrected on existing charts and the dangers reported to the Coast Guard 
and Navy Hydrographic Office ; 460 printings of charts produced 1,034,926 copies, 
an increase of 35 percent in issues and 10 percent in printings over the past 
fiscal year. 

Aerovoautical charting.—Recompilation of the sectional series used by the 


visual-flight operator was continued: 5 of these charts were published, 2 are 


ready for printing, and 16 in various stages of completion. The program of 
recompiling the approach and landing charts to new specifications was com- 
pleted by converting 970 charts. A new radio-facility chart of Alaska was com- 
piled and published. The increase in the number of air navigational aids and 
airspace control required that the radio-facility charts of the United States be 
replaced with a new, larger scale series. Six charts of the new series have been 
published. A new plotting device, used for checking bearings and distances on 


| 
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instrument approach and landing charts which removes the possibility of errors 
and provides a rapid means of determining these values, was put into use. 

Airport mapping.—Photographs were taken of 60 airports, field surveys com- 
pleted at 48 airports, 9 original obstruction plans published, and 38 airport plans 
revised. 

Geodetic control surveys.—The various activities to establish geodetic control 
to provide the basic data needed for precise mapping and engineering projects 
were continued in the United States. Triangulation, leveling, reconnaissance, 
gravity, astronomy, and geodimeter field parties gathered the field data which 
was computed and published by personnel in the Washington and New York 
offices. The programs were planned and carried out to provide control most 
needed by various Federal agencies and still accomplish the long-range objec- 
tives of providing adequately spaced control in the shortest possible time. Pre- 
cise data for use in studies of initial navigation and missile-guidance systems 
were furnished to the military. 

Seismological surveys.—The information gathered by the 7 bureau operated 
and 13 collaborating seismograph stations provided epicenter information on 
1,277 earthquakes. Highly sensitive seismographs were installed at Boulder, 
Colo., and Eureka, Nev. A new station was temporarily established near Scho- 
field Barracks, T. H. On March 9, 1957, severe earthquakes produced 9-foot 
tidal waves. Through the seismic sea-wave warning system, within 1% hours 
after the quake, coastal areas were alerted of possible tidal waves. One hour 
later, the expected arrival time was furnished, allowing evacuation of coastal 
areas. Only two lives were lost, neither being attributable to a fault in the 
warning system. In 1946, before the system was installed, a similar tidal wave 
cost 165 lives and 163 serious injuries. 

Improvement in instruments, equinment, and techniques.—Ravdist eanipment, 
to provide accurate fixes, and a Tellurometer, a precise measuring device, were 
tested and used in field surveys. Improved model current meters and remote 
tide recorders were put into operation. Improvements in printing and checking 
aeronautical charts were adopted. Progress in the design and production of a 
new tide-predicting mechanism continued. New methods of processing survey 
data and fiscal records on a magnetic-drum electronic calculator were installed. 

Administration.—The planning and coordination staff was established in the 
Office of the Director. This unit provides assistance to the Director bv develop- 
ing, recommending, and coordinating plans and policies for exnediting technical 
projects and programs. The electronic laboratory was transferred to the Instru- 
ment Division to centralize responsibility for developing all bureau electronic 
instruments. 

Shore-based parties were converted from the assistant disbursing officer sys- 
tem to the agent cashier system of financing. The payrolls and vouchers of all 
shore-based parties are now accomplished at the Washington office, relieving 
field parties of considerable fiscal details. Procedure for pay of commissioned 
officers was revised through elimination of individual vouchers and preparation 
of dependency certificates semiannually rather than monthly. An employvee- 
training program to increase the versatility of personnel and to develop their 
surervisory abilities was exnanded. 

National and international cooperation.—The bureau continued its coonerstion 
with national agencies, foreign governments, and international organizations. 
Numerous reanests from governmental agencies, scientific, and research organiza- 
tions, and institutions of learning for information were furnished. 

Receipts.—The statutes limit free distribution of charts and related nublica- 
tions to Members of Congress. government agencies for official use, foreign gov- 
ernments, libraries, and institutions of learning, and prescribe thot they shall 
be sold to the public at approximate cost of paper and printing. Receints from 
sales of charts and publications reached an alltime high, in 1957, of $618,060. 


SUMMARY AND HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The 1959 estimate provide for the continuation of those functions previously 
described which, in general, are to promote safe and expeditious navigation on the 
sea and in the air and to provide specialized engineering and scientific informa- 
tion for Government and public use. 

For fiscal vear 1959, the Coast and Geodetic Survey requests $11,750.000 to 
continne hydrographic, topographic, geodetic control, tide, current, and mag- 
netic field surveys for the production of nautical and aeronautical charts and 
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related publications and to meet the needs of governmental and private organ- 
' izations in many fields of endeavor. Selections of projects and areas of operation 
i wiil continue on the basis of furnishing products and services to those of highest 


cludes additional funds for aeronautical charting and airport-obstruction plans 
to meet the needs of civil aviation as set forth by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
} istration and the International Civil Aviation Organization and funds for the 
retirement pay of additional commissioned officers to be retired in 1959. ' 


' 

; Surveys and charts for marine and air navigation : ; 
; IND: Sit a i Ses Se Be ole ee ees $7, 663, 000 
PI a ke ashi th pc elt nics Gaara ich is BO Slat 144, 000 


This activity includes the operation of the Bureau’s survey ships, shore parties, 
and airport-survey parties, magnetic observatories, and the production of nau- 
tical and aeronautical charts and related publications. Justifications and descrip- 
tions of this atcivity are included under the following functions: Nautical 
charting, aeronautical charting, district offices, and technical services. The 
increase requested for fiscal year 1959 provides for the implementation of the 
Federal airway plan and one additional airport-survey party. 


Geodetic control: 
; a es $2, 274, 000 
i} ENE a ERE PES aa Ts Sy NE eo TL * SERA ean None 


: 

' priority only. 

{ The increase of $200,000 requested for 1959 over the 1958 appropriation in- 
' 

; 

' 

: 

i 

| 


; Estimates for this activity include control surveys of areas of the United 
' States distributed among the following functions: Horizontal control, vertical 
7 control, gravity and astronomy, geodetic mark maintenance, and geodetic rec- 
i ords and data distribution. The program of this activity will continue at the 
: same level of operation in 1959. 


Earthquake investigations: 


} Ne Tee nnn ee eee en oe $186, 500 
: Increase___ - Se Se eee None 


Investigations of earthquake phenomena and the processing and publication 
of results will continue at the same level of operation in 1959. Functions within 
this activity are: Teleseismic seismology, strong-motion studies, seismic sea- 
wave warning system, and earth-movement surveys. 


Instrument services: 
CI Ma was ces ch oes tn enlaces canton aan ae ee $277, 000 
Increase____ ath sia eee iac aiid sp nade cece ei a ee aeae tetidee eee None 


The program of this activity will continue at the same level of operation 
in 1959. 


Retired pay, commissioned officers: 
SRUUINT FR ae ee ee $622, 000 
IN ee ee a ene na 56, 000 


This activity provides for the retirement pay of the Bureau’s commissioned 
officers. The cost of retirement of 8 additional officers in 1959 is estimated at 


$56,000. 

Administration: 
MENENOINENS, Danced cei hte ho Bes 8 re Bie oe ee $727, 500 
IN pe sa ee et a ee et Bess) None 


The Bureau’s administrative functions will be performed at the same level 
of operation in 1959. 
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SALARIES AND EXxpPENSEs, Bupger YEAR; 1959 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1958 (regular bill) _........-.-...-.-.-- ene aR a ee : $11, 550, 000 
Base for 1959__ ‘i 11, 550, 000 
Net difference, 1959 over 1958: 


Difference, 
1958 1959 increase (+) 
estimate estimate | or de- 
| crease (—) 
i 


Jeeta 












Survevs and charts for marine and air navigation.__| $7, 423, 662 | $7,618,600 | $+194, 938 
( eodetic -ontrol |} 2,081,000 | 2,081, 000 | 
FE rth .uake investigation. : | 185, 000 | 185, 000 | 
Instrument services. ae | 277, 000 277, 000 
Retired pay, commissioned officers _-- | 3, 000 | 622, 000 +-56, 000 
Administration se 743, 000 | 743, 000 | 
Total operating costs _._- i 11, 275, 662 | 11, 526, 600 | +250, 938 
Capital outlay -- es Lael > 499, 500 | 337, 000 | — 162, 500 
teats s - _ = » 
Total program costs | 11, 775, 162 | 11, 863, 600 +88, 438 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, | | 
net (—). |} 225,162 | —113, 600 +111, 562 
Gross requirements. : : pa 11, 550, 000 | 11, 750, 000 +200, 000 200, 000 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1959.._._.___- ia / : 11, 750, 000 


Norte.—See relation of costs to obligations appearing on the following page 


Relation of costs to obligations 


| 1956 actual | 1957 actual | 1958 1959 
estimate estimate 


Direct program: 
Selected resources at end of year—inventories and | 
items on order: 
Stores (goods unconsumed by projects) ...-| $449, 466 $262, 391 $635, 131 | $550, 504 
Unpaid undelivered orders (appropriation bal- | | 
ances obligated for goods and services on | 





order not yet received) | 698, 182 | 799, 917 225, 704 194, 731 
Inventory of charts and publications for issue 332, 556 | 355, 630 | 356, 000 | 356, 000 
Work in process (charts and publications) | 34, 928 | 66, 348 | 66, 000 | 68, 000 

Total selected resources at end of year_-. 1, 515, 132 1, 484, 286 | 1, 282, 835 1, 169, 235 

Selected resources at start of year (—) oo : —1, 515, 132 |—1, 484, 286 | —1, 282, 835 
Adjustment of selected resources reported at start 
FO. «oo ke eth 2 AS ae nck } | —64,402} 23,711 
Decrease (—) in selected resources _ ; ‘fers ; | —95,248 | —225, 162 | -113, 600 
Property or services transferred in (—) or out with- 
out charge, net___.______- an ah ind aca ies is —215 


| 

diane. 
Costs financed from obligation of other years, aq 
Wee 3e 00a ccudcccesncit  “Ohae| “sea ieee 
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INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Tuomas. You have 2 or3 increases this year. First your budget 
goes from $11,500,000 for 1958 to $11,750,000 for 1959, is that correct ? 

Admiral Karo. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your personnel figure jumps from 1,057 in 1958 to 
1,085 in 1959, an increase of 28; is that correct ? 

Admiral Karo. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. At a total cost of what? 

Admiral Karo. The total cost ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. That is an increase of $137,900 bringing the 
total figure for 1959 to $5,880,300 in personnel costs; is that correct? 

Admiral Karo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where is the other increase? What is the increase 
of $56,000 to the retirement fund ? 

Mr. Amstapt. The $56,000 is for the retirement of eight commis- 
sioned officers. The other increase is the amount of $57,100 in the 
“Other objects” category. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your item of $137,390 is for 28 new positions? 

Admiral Karo. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. The rest of it you break down as $113,000. 

Where is the rest of it, in your “Other objects”? You have an 
increase in the retirement fund to take care of your 28 employees, but 
where is your travel ? 

Mr. Amstapr. We have a $3,100 increase in travel. 

Admiral Karo. For the two men additional on the airport survey 
project. 

Mr. Tuomas. You had better turn to your other budget and break 
that down. 

Where is the other item of $113,000? Do you have it handy? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, I think the budget officer could break 
this down for you. 

Mr. Amsrapr. In the “Other objects” classification, 07, we have a 
$900 increase for the additional 28 employees; under “Supplies and 
materials” we have $2,100 for the additional airport parties, for their 
photographic paper, etc. We have $800 additional for parts and 
supplies for the motor vehicles for the additional airport survey 
party and we have a $11,800 increase for additional reproduction 
supplies, inks, and other related materials for aeronautical charting. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many employees for aeronautical charting? 

Mr. Amsrapr. Twenty-three on the aeronautical charting for com- 
pilation and reproduction and five for the additional airport survey 
party and the preparation of obstruction plans. Two of the five are 
for the airport party and three for the preparation of the obstruction 
plans. 

Mr. Tuomas. Out of your figure of 1,085 employees the big activity 
is still the charts and surveys in the amount of 782, is that correct ? 

Admiral Karo. That is correct. 


GEODETIC CONTROL 


Mr. Tuomas. You have here under “Geodetic control” 274, is that 
correct ¢ 
Admiral Karo, Yes, sir. 


24676—58——31 
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EARTHQUAKE INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Tuomas. Under “Earthquake investigation,” 25 ? 

Admiral Karo. I think so. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is “Earthquake investigation” ? 

Admiral Karo. Weare charged with the responsibility of investigat- 
ing earthquakes for the U nited States. 

We have this particularly on the west coast, a region of seismic 
activity. We have a field party which tends the seismographs. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many seismographs do you have? 

Admiral Karo. About 70 strong-motion seismographs, from which 
we hope, whenever an earthquake occurs, to get ‘information on the 
ground motions to enable us to— 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are they located ? 

Admiral Karo. Mostly in California and Nevada, with some in the 
State of Washington. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are they owned by the Bureau ? 

Admiral Karo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas. You mean that you have 70 different locations? 

Admiral Karo. Yes, sir; these are strong-motion instruments, in- 
stalled in private buildings, are unattended and record automatically. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many people do you have to man them? 

Admiral Karo. They are unattended but 4 personnel do considerable 
travel to assure that they are in readiness in case an earthquake occurs 
and that they will record the ground motions of the earthquake. 
From a study of these ground motions, the architects and engineers are 
able to determine the types of buildings that will most nearly resist 
earthquake damage. 

Mr. Suetiey. As a Representative from San Francisco, I would 
like to have it understood that there is nothing in this statement which 
might lead anybody to believe that Sen Francisco is an area where 
earthqui ikes are prevalent. 

Mr. Tromas. You do not even need it. 

Mr. Suetiery. It is helpful for other people though. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is this instrument service item with 34 people? 

Admiral Karo. That provides for the invention, design, develop- 
ment and maintenance of the instruments that we use in our scientific 
and technological work of providing the surveys, charts, and related 
services. 

Mr. Tomas. How much money do you have tied up in these seismo- 
graphs? 

Admiral Karo. I do not know the exact amount of money, but we 
have developed a strong motion seismograph which costs about $100. 

Mr. Troomas. Roughly, how much? What is your maintenance and 
re pe bill on them a year? 

Admiral Karo. On these seismographs, there is very little main- 
tenance and repair because they are only tripped occasionally when 
we get a little tremor. Mainly, the people in the field party around 
and see that they are in operating condition. If they are tripped, the 
records are removed and a new record put on the instrument. If there 
has been any damage to the apparatus it is repaired. The extent of 
the local damage in the area is determined. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Do you have anything unusual planned for 1959 over 
and above what you had for 1957 and 1958? Do you have any new 
activities planned ¢ 


AERONAUTICAL CHARTING 


Admiral Karo. No, the only thing, as we mentioned, is the increased 
aeronautical activ ity in support of the implementation of the Federal 
airways plan by the CAA. 

Mr. Tuomas. Tell us a little bit about that. We have been sort of 
interested in that civil aeronautics thing and the military aeronautics 
situation. 

Admiral Karo. If you do not mind, I have some notes here that I 
would like to refer to. 

The continuing rapid growth of aviation coupled with the increased 
tempo of implementation of the Federal airways plan continues to 
increase our workload in aeronautical charting for which we are re- 
questing additional funds. The full impact of chi arting the new con- 
trolled airways and the associated radio-navigation aids now being 
installed will begin to be felt in 1959. 

For the safety of aviation, we must chart the new airways as they 
are designated. We must also chart the newly installed or changed 
radio-navigational aids as soon as they are placed i in commission. In 
fact, we should try to get these new charts showing these changes out 
before they are actually —— 

Mr. Tomas. You are going to put all of the increase of 28 in air 
navigation ? 

Admiral Karo. 23 of them will be in producing these charts and 5 
of them will be in airport obstruction plans and surveys. 

Mr. Trromas. How many people do you have assigned to air duties ? 

Admiral Karo. You mean the total, not the increase ? 

Mr. Tuomas. The total. You say that of the 28, 23 will be pro- 
ducing these charts. What is the total number ? 

Admiral Karo. About 267 on the average. 

Mr. Tromas. What are these 23 additional going to do? If you 
keep on, you are going to get in the air business. 

Admiral Karo. The way it now looks, with aviation increasing by 
leaps and bounds, not only as to scheduled airlines but in the use of 
private airplanes, and particularly in business aircraft, and the addi- 
tional money being put into the implementation of the Federal air- 
ways plans, requires that these airport surveys and these new airw ays 
and navigational aids must be chartered in order that this new in- 
formation can be used properly and become instruments of safety, 
We hope that we will be able to produce the necessary charts because 
the graphic presentation on charts is still the most simple w ay, 
the easiest way, and the most understandable way to portray this 
information. 

Mr. Tromas. The charts do not show these pilots how to avoid 
these midair collisions ? 

Admiral Karo. No, unfortunately. 

Mr. Tomas. Do you have any recommendations along th: at line? 

Admiral Karo. With full control of the airspace and the airw ays, 
I think that this tvpe of accident can be prevented. 
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Mr. THomas. You have a modest increase here. 

Mr. Amsrapr. I would like to say that of these 23 additional posi- 
tions, 11 will be assigned to the compilation and production of these 
charts and the other 12 will be engaged in the reproduction phase. 


CONTRIBUTION TO RETIREMENT FUND 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the amount contributed to the retirement 
fund of the Civil Service Commission? Give us an overall figure of 
your salary costs compared to your other objects cost ? 

You have $5.8 million here. Is that your entire salary costs? 

Then you have a total bill here of $11.7 million. That cannot be 
right. Your other objects cannot be that much unless it is by virtue 
of your contribution to the retirement fund and your paper costs. 

What are your paper costs and your chart costs? 

Mr. Amsrapr. In answer to your first question, Mr. Chairman, the 
contribution to the retirement fund for 1959 is estimated at $443,500. 
Of the total appropriation request of $11,750,000 the other objects 
request is $3,538,100. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where is the reat of it? 

Mr. Amsrapr. In personal services. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your total personal services cost? Is my fig 
ure of $5,880,300 correct ? 

Admiral Karo. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is it? Is that only for your chart people? 

Mr. Amstapr. Yes, sir; that is the personal services cost for one 
activity only. 

Mr. THomas. What is the total ? 

Mr. Amsrapr. $8,218,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your printing bill? Other objects costs are 
a little high unless you have some special reasons here. Then you have 
an item of $3.5 million out of $8 million in personal costs. 

What is your printing and paper bill? 

Admiral Karo. If I might interject a statement here, Mr. Chair 
man, the type of program that we are concerned with requires field 
activities which cost more to operate. 


OTHER OBJECTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Give us your breakdown on the “Other objects.” 

Mr. Amstapr. On the travel, which includes not only travel but also 
per diem for itinerant field parties, $478,500. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was it last year? 

Mr. Amsrapr. In 1957 it was $513,312. 

Mr. Tuomas. You show a decrease ? 

Mr. Amsrapt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Break down the other objects. 

Mr. Amsrapr. The estimate for the transportation of things for 
1959 is $77,700. 

Mr. THomas. How many people do you have changing duty sta- 
tions? What was it last year ? 

Mr. Amstapr. We had the shipment, packing, and crating of house- 
hold effects, and 35 changes of station in 1957, and it is estimated we 
will have 31 in 1959 at a cost of $15,500. 
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The other “Other objects” item is $62,200 and that is for the ship- 
ment of equipment, supplies, and so forth to the field and between 
operations in the field. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much was the transportation of things last year? 

Mr. Amsrapr. $85,601. 

Mr. Tromas. What have you expended as of the first of 19584 

What is the printing bill? That is your big item there; is it not? 

You might add to that the paper bill. 

Mr. Amsrapr. As of March 31 for printing we had obligated $61,357 
and for paper, as of March 31 we had obligated $155,881. 

Mr. Tromas. What was your total for paper for the fisca] year? 

Mr. Amstapr. We have purchased all of our paper for the current 
fiscal year. 

Mr. THomas. What was that figure ? 

Mr. Amstapr. $155,881. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Shelley? 


NAUTICAL CHARTING 


Mr. Suetitey. Admiral, in view of the increase in smal] boating 
since World War IT is the Coast and Geodetic Survey considering do- 
ing anything about putting out a chart more useful and handier in 
small boat operations? 

Admiral Karo. Yes, Mr. Congressman. 

When I reviewed the increase in the number of charts reproduced 
and sold last year I found that a great share of the increase was of the 
type of chart that the small-boat men use. We also looked up the in- 
creased registration of small boats. From this information we de- 
termined that we should plan to provide some charts that would best 
meet the needs of the small-boat owner. 

Last fall we made some investigations, and I established a commit- 
tee to study and come up with definite recommendations as to what 
would be the best format for a small boat chart and pilot. That is, 
small boats up to the cabin cruiser type. 

We have some definite ideas but, unfortunately, to go ahead and 
produce pilot models takes additional money, which I do not have in 
the budget. I intend to request some funds "next year before we go 
into any large-scale program. I feel that we should produce a pilot 
model or an experimental model, and pass it around for evaluation 
to the various yachting groups, such as the Power Squadron. 

Mr. Suettry. There is not enough money in here now for that 
purpose ? 

Admiral Karo. No, sir. At the time we determined that that would 
be a good thing, the budget had already been submitted and it was not 
possible to amend it. 

Mr. Suettry. What do you estimate the study would cost? 

Admiral Karo. To complete the study and come out with a limited 
pilot model would cost about $25,000 or possibly more. It is hard to 
say because I have not had the staff to come up with even a cost esti- 
mate, but I think if we had something like that we could come up with 
a pretty good pilot model. 

Mr. Suruiry. If we put some money in here for this study, would 
that speed it up ? 
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Admiral Karo. Yes, sir. If we had the money to do it, we certainly 
could get started. Of course, the program that we have presented 
here is what we consider to be the priority program. I feel that it 
would take something in addition to that. 

Mr. Suetiey. That is exactly what I am driving at. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen. It is a pleasure to do busi- 
ness with you. You are doing a good job and try to keep those air- 
planes from having those collisions up at 21,000 feet. 

Admiral Karo. We are doing our best, sir, and that is why we are 
asking for this money. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will resume at 2 o’clock. 


Fripay. Aprin 25, 1958. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
Bureau or Pusriic Roaps 
SHORTAGE OF OFFICE SPACE 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. There are two 
items that we need to have a brief explanation on, Mr. Moore, concern- 
ing the Bureau of Roads, since these items are not in the 1959 budget. 
Will you speak to those ? 

Mr. Moore. We are very short of office space in the Bureau of Public 
Roads. At the present time we are in the GSA Building and the 
only available space we have been able to find is where the Atomic 
Energy Commission has moved out of the Matomic Building. We 
can obtain immedidtely four floors in the Matomic Building with 
about 100,000 square feet. In October of this year we can get the fifth 
floor and in January of 1960 we can get the sixth floor, which will 
give us a total of 150,000 square feet. 

In so doing, it is necessary to do considerable work in tae, build- 
ing, work that is estimated to cost approximately $240,000 to $275,000. 
This work consists of removing partitions, installing srbieen in- 
stalling doors, relocating doors, special work in a classroom, repairing 
the acoustical ceilings, plumbing, painting, electrical work, air con- 
ditioning, library shelving, te lephone installation, and intercommuni- 
cation systems and total moving of $25,000. 

We have in administration expense for the fiscal year 1958 approxi- 
mately $500,000, which will not be spent in the Bureau of Public 
Roads. We request the committee to give us permission to use this 
money to make the move as soon as possible from the present location 
of the Public Roads to the Matomic Building. 

Mr. Preston. I am generally familiar with your needs for this addi- 
tional space in view of this greatly expanded public roads program. 
Will the money that will be spent on the building be refiected in a 
reduction in rent ? 

Mr. Moore. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, GSA has been pay- 
ing the rent for the Atomic Energy Commission at the present time 
in this buil ling. Therefore, GSA will continue to pay the rent, but 
they have no funds, according to their testimony, at the present time 
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that have not been obligated that they can use to make this move 
for us. 

Mr. Preston. Or make the adjustments in the building ? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. Will we receive any benefit by way of a reduction in 
rent on account of the expenditure of these funds ? 

Mr. Moore. Our Bureau would not receive any benefits before 1960 
when two of the Bureau of Public Roads units now in rented com- 
mercial space will be moved to the Matomic Building. 

Mr. Preston. How about the General Services Administration ? 

Mr. Moore. I cannot speak for GSA, but I think the rent would 
probably be the same on a square-foot basis. 

Mr. Preston. Does the GSA have a long-term lease on the build- 
ing? 

Mr. Moore. Unfortunately, I cannot tell you that, but I can get the 
information. We have an understanding with GSA that the Bureau 
will occupy the space in the Matomic Building for at least 5 years. 

Mr. Preston. Will you put the terms of the lease in the record ? 

Mr. Moore. I will be glad to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 


LEASE ON MATOMIC BUILDING 


The space involved is held under lease GS—03—B-4025, which covered an initial 
term beginning August 2, 1955, and ending August 1, 1956. The lease provides 
for unilateral option ‘i renewal by the Government from year to year to 
August 1, 1960. The only cancellation right contained in the lease is also uni- 
lateral on the part of the Government. 

The building was just completed at the time of occupancy and is modern and 
functional in all respects. The rental rate is considered by this office to be very 
reasonable for such high-quality space, and it is our intention to continue occu- 
pancy indefinitely, releasing other buildings of lewer quality if surplus leased 
space develops. 

Mr. Preston. I note that you are operating under extreme condi- 
tions. It is much too crowded and you do need to make a change. 
We will take this under consideration, and unless you are advised 
to the contrary it will be satisfactory to make the move. 

Will you speak to the other items? 


TRANSFER OF SOTL TESTING FUNCTION TO LANGLEY, VA. 


Mr. Moors. We have at Gravelly Point a location where there are 
approximately 21 employees who are making soil tests on public roads. 
The space is very valuable. CAA would use it immediately if it were 
released. At Langley, Va., Public Roads owns property. They pro- 
pose to move their soil branch, as they call it, from Gravelly Point 
to Langley, Va., at a cost of from $45.000 to $50,000. This, we feel, 
is essential because then it will put most all of the Public Roads 
physical research activities in the Langley, Va., area. 

Mr. Preston. This involves the modification of existing buildings 
owned by the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. And the expense of moving the 21 people to Lang- 
ley, Va? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Is this to be a permanent location ? 
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Mr. Moore. Yes, and moves it out of the Washington airport area. 

Mr. Preston. This expenditure would be out of existing funds on 
hand ? 

Mr. Moore. From the administration account in the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Mr. Preston. It would not require additional appropriation? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 


FREDERICK H. MUELLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 

At this time we shall be glad to hear from the Assistant Secretai 
of Commerce for Domestic Aff: airs, Mr. Frederick Mueller, who will 
speak to us about those agencies of the Commerce Department under 
his jurisdiction. 

Mr. Secretary, we are glad to have you with us today, and would 
like to inquire whether you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Muetter. I do, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Would you like to read it to the committee? 

Mr. Murixer. I would, sir. 

Mr. Preston. The committee will be glad to hear you at this 
time. 

Mr. Muetter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you the plans and budget 
needs for the Business and Defense Services Administration, the 
Office of Business Economics, the Office of Area Development, and 
the Bureau of the Census. 

While the business activities and services provided by the Depart- 
ment represent a small part of the total Department budget, they 
are of great importance to the economy of the Nation. I believe that 
the areas I represent disseminate factual information to the business 
community which only Government agencies can produce, and this 
information is utilized by business as essential instruments in the 
conduct of business. 


Business AND DrrenseE Services ADMINISTRATION 


First, I should like to discuss with you what I believe is one of the 
significant responsibilities of the Department of Commerce. That is 
the assistance in the development and maintenance of a healthy, 
vigorous, and growing industrial community. I have used the word 

“significant” because this acc epted principle is recognized by the Con- 
gress in the legislation directing the Secretary of Commerce to foster 
and promote industry and commerce in the most general and compre- 
hensive sense. The Business and Defense Services Administration is 
an important agency of the Department, assisting the Secretary in 
fulfilling this responsibility by its application to over 450 major 
industrial segments of domestic commerce. 
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The foundation of our free enterprise system is the initiative and 
resourcefulness of the men in industry; the ability of industry to 
meet and cope with their problems, to meet competition in maintain- 
ing our standard of living as the highest in the history of the world. 
The Place of leadership which this ‘country must assume in the eco- 
nomic affairs of the world, together with the international character 
of many important indust ries, require the closest cooperation between 
industry and Government. In maintaining a position of strength in 
the world, our industrial might is one of America’s greatest assets. 

We feel we would be derelict in our duty and not making every ef- 
fort to promote domestic industry and commerce if we did not ur 
the committee to provide the necessary funds to carry out all of the 
responsibilities of BDSA during Geil ane 1959. In the fiscal year 
of 1958 it has been impossible for us to do so as the 1958 satan was 
reduced $1,154,000. It is true that we are still in business and that 
we are carrying out our programs. However, there are specific re- 
sponsibilities within our programs which we cannot fulfill under 
es budget limitations. The estimates we are presenting will ad- 

ow us to do a more adequate job and to assist business generally at 
a time when such assistance is most urgently needed in our economy. 

We perform programs pursuant to specific delegations from the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Of equal importance is our respon- 
sibility to disseminate technical, scientific and economic information 
to the business community. Included in the defense program is the 
defense materials system which supports the procurement programs 
of the Military Establishment and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the mobilization preparedness program. 

At present we are engaged in the dissemination to the business com- 
munity technological, scientific, and engineering information emanat- 
ing from Government or Government-sponsored research. The events 
of recent months have demonstrated a need for providing to American 
business and industry not only Government-sponsored research but a 
program of providing all available technological scientific and engi- 
neering information, including the achievements of foreign countries. 
Funds are requested to expand this program in the Office of Technical 
Services. We propose to establish a clearinghouse and distribute all 
research studies, journals, and monographs, including those which we 
ean obtain from behind the Iron Curtain. A translation center will 
include translations in those areas not now being covered. Thus, we 
will necessarily avoid duplication of translations by Government agen- 
cies, educational institutions, and industry. 

The assessment of industrial capabilities to meet national emergency 
requirements is dependent upon comprehensive and detailed basic 
industrial analyses. We are requesting a partial restoration of the 
1958 budget reduction in our industry divisions to provide economic 
and statistical support to the existing commodity specialists and to re- 
cruit, specialists in a few important areas where there now exists 
limited industrial knowledge such as in the area of industrial produc- 
tion in support of the missile program. In the area of survival items 
there is virtually a complete lack of statistical data. BDSA_has been 
given the job of preparing supply requirement studies to determine 
whether or not an ample supply of survival items will be available fol- 
lowing an attack upon the United States. Funds are requested to 
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remedy this situation. Also funds are requested to expand the pro- 
gram of marketing and distribution and provide for a training pro- 
gram for approximately 600 executive reservists that we have re- 
eruited. 

Orrice or Bustness Economics 


The Office of Business Economics has carried out effectively its re- 
sponsibilities for preparing the national income and related accounts, 
the highly essential body of facts used by Government and business 
in evaluating and understanding what is happening to business. 
Whether in the annual Economic Report of the President or in cur- 
rent business journals, both short- and long-term trends are measured 
by the movement of gross national product, the national income, and 
their components—personal income, consumer expenditures, etc. 

In recognition of the vital importance of this work, the Bureau of 
the Budget recently arranged with the National Bureau of Economic 
Research to undertake an evaluation of the present state of the national 
income accounts. The resulting report, prepared by a group of experts 
after extensive consultations with users of the information and those 
who prepare the underlying data and the measures themselves, was the 
subject of hearings before a subcommittee of the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee, and appears in the October 29-30, 1957, hear- 
ings volume entitled “The National Economie Accounts of the United 
States.” 

Both the report and the testimony underscore the very widespread 
utility of the national income accounts, and the advances that have been 
made by the Department in this important field. But, while commend- 
ing this progress, the committee stresses the pressing need now for im- 

roving and expanding our national income accounts so as to meet the 
increasingly heavy demands for accurate, timely, and more compre- 
hensive information in this field. I concur fully in this general finding. 

It is primarily for strengthening the official national income work 
that an increase of $282,000 is requested for the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics for fiscal year 1959. Of this amount, $202,000 is for the Nation- 
al Income Division to undertake the projects spelled out in the justi- 
fication which we have submitted. 

The OBE budget also includes $50,000 for a new survey of American 
private investments abroad. The Department has been urged, by busi- 
ness and Government agencies alike, to bring up to date the informa- 
tion that was last collected for the year 1950. I cannot stress too 
strongly the approval of this very worthwhile project. 

The remainder of the increase requested would finance the printing 
of the 1959 edition of Business Statistics, an essential base book re- 
quired for use of the current data given in our monthly magazine, 
Survey of Current Business, and would also enable the Office to im- 
prove the timeliness of our reports on the number of concerns in busi- 
ness, including a record of both those started and discontinued. In my 
judgment, the figures now prepared at 6-month intervals are not suffi- 
ciently current to give us adequate knowledge of what is happening 
to small business. We formerly had this information on a quarterly 
basis and we need these facts now. 
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OrFice oF AREA DEVELOPMENT 


The budget request of the Office of Area Development for 1959 is 
$395,000. This represents no increase over the amount authorized 
for the Office for fiscal year 1958. 

This Office works with State resource and development organiza- 
tions and with local community groups on problems of economic 
development and adjustment. 

The long-term solution to the problems of these areas is to develop 
new industries to take the place of abandoned or declining ones. 
Accordingly, much of the assistance requested by labor surplus groups 
involves the many diverse problems encountered in their day-to-day 
industrial development efforts. 

On request, the Office sends area development specialists to labor 
surplus areas to advise on specific problems. On these field visits, 
suggestions for local actions are made, and current Federal programs 
and services which m: iy be of help on specific problems such as loans 
for small business, urban renewal planning advances and capital 
grants, and other Federal aids, are described. At the same time, 
attention is called to area development assistance which may be ob- 
tained from railroads, utilities, universities, and private organizations. 


BurREAU OF THE CENSUS 


The 1959 program for the Bureau of the Census oes impor- 
tant improvements in the current statistical measures of the N Yation’s 
economy and continued work on the major census programs which 
will form the major portion of the Bureau’s work for the next 4 years. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


This appropriation finances the current statistical programs. The 
increase of $1,038,200 includes $738,200 for the following improve- 
ments a additions to our regular program : : 

To obtain a better analysis of the monthly retail and whole- 
‘dhe inventory figures by providing separate figures for some of 
the key commodities : 

To develop monthly figures on consumer expenditures in 
the service trades, not now measured between the 5- year censuses 
of business ; 

3. To provide monthly, instead of only once a year, estimates 
of retail credit outstanding (total, installment, and charge 
accounts) ; 

4. To improve the current report on manufacturers’ sales, 
orders, and inventories by enlarging the sample, securing com- 
pany reports on a more nearly uniform basis, and refining the 
era ar by industries of sales, orders, and inventories. 

To initiate surveys that will improve monthly estimates of 
total construction activity and to provide quarterly estimates of 
expenditures for additions, alterations, maintenance and repair 
of residential properties; and 

6. To provide quarterly, instead of only once a year, data to 
measure trends in the finances of State and local governments. 
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In addition to the above, the sum of $300,000 is requested to under- 
take four projects that will produce information for the national 
resource data file of the Office of Defense Mobilization. These proj- 
ects are: 

1. Readiness for postattack survey of large industrial establishments 
and other key facilities. 

2. Preattack survey of structural characteristics of industrial build- 
ings and equipment coded by industrial classification and geographic 
location. 

3. Preattack inventory of 40,000 small manufacturing establish- 
ments engaged in important production categories, by geographic 
location, number of employees, type of equipment, value of Weld, 
ete, 

4. Updating of ODM damage assessment file data relating to large 


industrial establishments and smaller plants manufacturing critical 
materials, 


1958 CENSUSES OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURES AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


An appropriation of $7,300,000 is requested to complete the collec- 
tion of data and to start the processing of the tabulations for these 
censuses which will cover the retail, wholesale and service trades, and 
manufacturing and mineral industries for the calendar year 1958. 
The data from these censuses, together with the new population figures 
approximately 1 year later, should increase our aullvatandine of the 
changing pattern of industry and trade in relation to the tremendous 
growth of the Nation and the tendency toward increasing concentra- 
tion of population in urban centers. 


18TH DECENNIAL CENSUS 


The estimate of $7 million includes $2,140,000 for completion of the 
procurement of the major electronic equipment and devices needed to 
assure both rapid and economical tabulation of results and $4,860,000 
for general preparatory work. Most of the preparatory work will be 
completed in fiscal 1959 and enumeration will begin in the fall of 1959 
for agriculture and in April 1960 for population. 


1957 CENSUS OF GOVERNMENTS 


An amount of $395,000 is needed to finish the census of governments 
which was initiated in fiscal 1957. This census provides basic facts on 
the operations of our 48 States and 2 Territories and their more than 
100,000 local governmental units. The facts are organized into four 
parts: 

1. A listing and count of governmental units: 

2. A public employment survey ; 

3. A taxable wealth survey; and 

4, A governmental finances survey. 
Work on all but the finances survey will be completed by the end of 
fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, that is a very interesting statement, 
and there are a good many questions that come to mind. TI think, 
perhaps, we ought to deal with them as we come to the various agen- 
cies under your jurisdiction. At this time I will inquire of the com- 
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mittee members if there are any questions of a general nature they 
would like to ask you. 
Mr. Rooney. I do not believe that I have any right at the moment. 
Mr. Cievencer. I have no questions. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


WITNESSES 


FREDERICK H. MUELLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 

GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

ROBERT W. BURGESS, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

A. ROSS ECKLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

HOWARD G. GRIEVES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ECONOMICS 

C. TAEUBER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR DEMOGRAPHICS 

MORRIS H. HANSEN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR STATISTICAL 
STANDARDS 

WALTER L. KEHRES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION 

Cc. H. ALEXANDER, BUDGET OFFICER 

H. BURKE HORTON, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities | 
Retail, wholesale, and service trade statistics $1,085,439 | $1,098, 728 | $1, 357, 935 





1. 
2. Manufacturing and industrial statistics cae | 1, 090, 953 1, 095, 534 | 1, 162, 034 
3. Agriculture statisties nastiis 177, 403 193, 784 ' 193, 784 
4. Foreign trade and shipping statistics __ phen! 1, 690, 194 1, 930, 483 1, 907, 497 
5. Population and housing statistics suiedihieteibiadiy ictesitealleniadadas 1, 916, 364 2, 051, 604 | 2, 412, 287 
6. State and local government statistics_.........-- 237, 601 253, 635 341, 635 
7. Statistical abstract and special reports TTS 277, 745 277, 681 | 273, 797 
8. General administration ~ 4 ' . 82, 482 980, 261 1, 005, 042 
9. Mobilization functions. - : | 265, 989 
10. Electronic equipment development-.--.-.......--- ‘ 43,978 |. 
Total obligations 7, 412, 159 7, 881, 800 8, 920, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available i 56, 141 
New obligational authority ni 7, 468, 300 7, 881, 800 | 8, 920. 000 
New obligational authority: 
Appropriation 7, 475, 000 7, 881, 800 8, 920, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses,”’ general admin- 
istration (64 Stat. 1263) —6, 700 
Appropriation (adjusted) - _. 7, 468, 300 7, 881, 800 8, 920, 000 
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Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate! 1959 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 1,176 1,141 1, 231 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_-. 198 | 231 367 
Average number of all employees- _- 1,315 | 1, 304 | 1, 507 
Number of employees at end of year 1, 669 | 1, 700 2, 065 
Average GS grade and salary 6.4 $5,070 | 6.5 $5,100 | 6.4 $5, 110 
Average salary of ungraded positions___- $4, 265 $4, 728 | $4, 72 


01 Personal services: 









Permanent positions $5, 213, 454 $5, 298, 667 | $5, 613, 638 

Positions other than permanent-_- 652, 816 765, 038 1, 314, 002 

Other personal services _ _- 142, 732 120, 845 | 120, 970 

Total personal services_. 6, 009, 002 | 6, 184, 550 | 7, 048, 610 

02 Travel---_- 385, 955 | 387, 444 | 447, 531 

03 Transportation of things 16, 916 15, 849 19, 064 

04 Communication services 241, 762 | 249, 962 | 311, 748 

05 Rents and utility services__-. 143, 811 | 165, 780 | 149, 196 

06 Printing and reproduction ; 308, 45 304, 413 | 2094, 121 

07 Other contractual services 42, 239 | 27, 843 | 27, 545 

Services performed by other agencies_-_-- 132 a | 67, 345 | 94, 521 

08 Supplies and materials 79, 73 76, 058 | 84, 384 

09 Equipment 22, 25, 769 | 24, 346 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions-- | 356, 906 | 394, 920 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities -_- 13, 730 4,456 | 4, 506 

5 Taxes and assessments 15, 425 | 15, 425 19, 508 
fs : . 

Total obligations -| 7, 412, 159 | 7, $81, 800 8, 920, 000 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Preston. The first item the committee will take up will be the 
Bureau of the Census. That is found on page 9 of the committee 
print and page 111 of the justifications. This item is “Salaries and 
expenses.” 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 111 and 112 of the 
justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1958 - . $7, 881, 800 
Deduct 
Anticipated savings from improved electronic equipment ; 61, 070 
Projects not recurring . 37, 000 
Field rents to be financed by General Services Administration 15, 000 
Total , sie inciinsntipnm niall 113, 070 
Base for 1959 (1958 adjusted). ........-..-.....- 7, 768, 730 
Net difference, 1959 over 1958 adjusted: 
Requirement | Difference, 
| anes INnCTeASt + 
By activity or de 
| 1958 1959 crease 
vdjusted estimate 
Retail, wholesale, and service trade statistics-___ $1,091,935 | $1,357, 935 +-$266, 000 


1d industrial statistics. --| 1,095, 534 1, 162, 034 +66, 500 
tics 193, 784 193, 784 


Manufacturin 
Agriculture sts 








Foreign trade and shipping statistics 1, 907, 497 1, 907, 497 
Population and housing statistics. 287 2, 412, 287 +440, 000 
State and local governments statistics 635 341. 635 1.29” 000 
Statistical abstract and special reports 273, 797 273. 797 
General administration : 980, 261 1, 005, 042 194 78] 
Mobilization functions 265, 989 4-265, 989 
Gross requirements_ 7, 768, 730 8, 920,000 | +1,151,270 1, 151, 270 
| 
Tubed estimate of BPPOPTIAIIOR, BIC B cc cnweccmsse scenes cnnsecktstennsts o.ccansanesnias . 8,920,000 


ae 
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Mr. Preston. This is a request in the amount of $1,038,200 over 
and hans the 1958 figure. Now, we have with us Dr. "Burgess, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Census. Doctor, do you wish to make 
a general statement in connection with this item? 

Mr. Burerss. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Preston. Proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bureess. The importance of a sound statistical program in the 
United States is, perhaps, more apparent at the present time than 
ever before. The existence of an economic recession is now accepted 
by all, but up-to-date statistics on its exact nature and extent are not 
available in satisfactory form and quantity. The preponderate evi- 
dence indicates that some lines are only a little affected, but that in 
certain industries and certain areas the declines are significant. More 
precise and comprehensive statistics on these points would help us 
evaluate the amount and nature of the current decline and give more 
reliable evidence regarding the turning point. 

For example, present statistics on ‘the construction industry are 
believed inadequate to give us conclusive information on the extent 
to which this important industry is having its usual spring advance. 
The usual statistical measures of changes in construction activity are 
really not valid when conditions are ch: anging from month to month 
as much as they are at present. Under these circumstances our re- 
quest for funds to make possible a major improvement in construc- 
tion statistics has unusual timeliness. It is my judgment that if these 
funds are made available the Bureau of the Census will consider that 
it has a mandate to compress the usual preparatory time for such new 
work, and will expect to get final results at the earliest possible moment. 

Another example of our lack of satisfactory information is in the 
field of consumer expenditures for services, as distinguished from 
goods. During the past 10 years the proportion of consumer expendi- 
tures going into services has increased substantially and is now more 
than one-third. Our present appropriation request would make it 
possible for us to obtain information on the current expenditures for 
such service trades as hotels, motels, theaters, laundries, repair services, 
and the like. During a period of readjustment such as we are ex- 
periencing today, it would be of ver ry great importance to know the 
extent to which people are maintaining their expenditures in such 
categories. 

In summary, I am pointing out that during time of economic change, 
there is increased need for data on just what is happening—in the 
aggregate and in the specific segments of our economy. 


CURRENT PROGRAM FOR 1959 


Our budget for 1959 proposes the collection of statistics to help 
answer some of the important unanswered questions of today. We 
wish we had them today, but we will not have them a year from 
today unless the funds requested are approved. 

Under “Salaries and expenses” we are asking for an additional 
$851,270 for six projects to improve the current measures of our 
economy : 
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Under “Retail, wholesale and service trade statistics” — 

1. to expand the existing retail and wholesale inventory survey 
so that estimates of inventories and changes in inventories of 
several key commodities can be prepared and published ; 

. to initiate a survey to provide reliable monthly estimates of 
service trade receipts; 

Under “Manufacturing and industrial statisties”— 

to obtain a monthly measure of accounts receivable (total, 
bankalonen and charge accounts) for retail trade; 

4. to put into effect recommended improvements (an increased 
sample, more rapid release of data, more accurate classifications) 
in the Monthly Industry Survey which provides monthly data 
on manufacturing sales, orders booked and inventories in the 
hands of manufacturers. 

Under “Population and housing statisties”— 

. to initiate surveys to improve monthly estimates of total 
construction by providing data on value of work put in place on 
nonfarm and nonresidential construction, on expeditures for ad- 
ditions, alterations, maintenance and repairs of residential prop- 
erties, and on expenditures for farm construction both residential 
and nonresidential. 

Under “State and local government statistics”— 

6. to initiate a sample survey that will produce quarterly esti 
mates of State and local government revenue, ex ‘penditure, in 
debtedness and financial assets. 

In addition under “Salaries and expenses” a request for $300,000 is 
made to organize basic industrial and manufacturing data for the 
national resource data file of the Office of Defense Mobilization. I 
have with me a representative of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
to assist in justifying the need for these data. 


PROGRAMS FOR MAJOR CENSUSES 


The first budget item of our major census program is a request for 
$7,300,000 to finish the preparatory work, to collect the data, and to 
start tabulating the results of the 1958 Censuses of Business, Manu- 
factures and Mineral Industries. Exc epting statutory salary in- 
creases and the like, we expect to complete the censuses for $14 mil- 
lion. We made much progress in the timeliness of our reports for 
the 1954 censuses and we expect to do even better for the 1958 figures, 
without increasing the comparative costs. 

The next major census item is a request of $7 million for our main 
preparatory effort on the 18th Decennial Census of Population, Hous 
ing, Agriculture, Irrigation and Drainage. The amount requested 
is approximately $1,150,000 — than we thought a year ago we 
would need through fiscal 1959. Much of this is related to the ap- 
proval of new legisl: ation ination up the census of agriculture enu 
meration to the fall of 1959 instead of the spring of 1960, or six months 
earlier than in prior censuses. This earlier enumeration does not in- 
crease the total costs, but, of course, requires earlier expenditure. 
More accurate reporting of farm production is achieved since the fig 
ures are collected immediately at the close of the harvest season. 
Even more important, perhaps, is the more rapid availability of the 
data. More timely release of data is a primary objective of the popu- 
lation and housing censuses, as well. Average acceleration of final 
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reports by 12 to 18 months is our aim here. By extending sampling 
and employing the most up-to-date electronic devices, we expect to 
achieve the faster reporting and to keep the comparative costs below 
what would be expected from the increase in population and the rising 
general price and salary levels since 1950. 

The final item is a request of $395,000 to complete the 1957 census 
of governments. We have adhered to the original program proposed 
as you asked us to in your report on the 1957 bill, but have not been 
able to reduce costs below the original estimates. This request added 
to the $1,750,000 initially appropriated is the same as the original 
estimate of $2,100,000, plus $45,000 for required expenditures for 
postal services and contributions to the Civil Service retirement fund 
not contemplated in the original estimate. The work has proceded 
on schedule and without untoward events. By the end of fiscal 1958, 
work on the listing and count of governments, the public employment 
survey and the taxable wealth survey will be finished, leaving only the 
completion of reports on governmental finances for fiscal 1959. 


TOTAL OF ADDITIONAL ITEMS 


Mr. Preston. What is the amount involved for these six additional 
items? 

Mr. Bureess. $851,270. 

Mr. Preston. Are these continuing programs or annual ? 

Mr. Burcess. These would continue. Some of the funds in here 
are for installing improvements and initiating surveys. Sometimes 
there is an additional expense in initiation, but I think they would be 
in the main continuing. 

Mr. Preston. On what level? Is this a nose under the tent propo- 
sition? What may we expect in the way of requests in the future for 
these six items listed on page 2 of your general statement ? 


POPULATION. AND HOUSING STATISTICS 


Mr. Burcerss. Item No. 5, population and housing statistics, would 
be initiating surveys in the general area of construction. There is a 
big item for expenditures on additions, alterations, and repairs of 
residential properties. We did that once 3 years ago, so that will 
cost about what we have in for it as a continuing thing. Some of the 
other projects under that might cost more than we have in here as a 
continuing proposition. There is a great need in the field of con- 
struction for substantially larger expenditures to enable us to really 
know what goes on in the field of construction. 

Mr. Preston. Well, no doubt that is one of our most important 
areas. It isimportant we know what is going on init. I want to know, 
in terms of a rough estimate, what these six items will cost us in the 
future. 

For instance, next year what percent increase over $851,000 would 
you estimate will be requested for these same functions? 

Mr. Burerss. On this specific work we do not know. Under No. 
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Mr. Preston. Let us talk about items 1 through 6. Would you 
answer the question, Mr. Alexander ? 
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Mr. ALexAnper. For the same work that is proposed here, these 
estimates would be the continuing cost and there will be no increase 
for this work in any future years. 

Now, Dr. Burgess was referring to the fact in the construction 
program there are plans, although not yet specific, to provide more 
data than is included in the projects requested here. But the specific 
work here does not 1iecessitate any increase in expenditures in future 
years. There might be a proposal for some new figures on construc- 
tion in some subsequent years, but not as a necessary consequence of 
this request. 

DEFENSE MOBILIZATION STATISTICS 


Mr. Nretson. May I interject at this moment, one of the items 
which Dr. Burgess refers to under “Salaries and expenses” is $300,000 
for basic industrial and manufacturing data for the national resource 
data file of the Office of Defense Mobilization. We have a represent- 
ative here from the Office of Defense Mobilization, Mr. Horton. He 
has to go over and testify in the Senate within the next 30 minutes. 
What would be the committee’s pleasure with respect to this? 

Mr. Preston. Are you making this study at the request of the 
ODM? 

Mr. Bureerss. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Directly? 

Mr. Bureerss. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. You would not have made the study had you not been 
requested to do so? 

Mr. Bureess. Not exactly in this form. 

Mr. Preston. We would be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Horton, you are not unduly concerned about being 
required to be at two places at the same time. 

Mr. Horron. I find it impossible. 

Mr. Rooney. I guess that this committee should feel highly honored 
that you gave us the first crack at you. 

Mr. Horton. Thank you, sir. 

The items under consideration are very important and vital to our 
part of the ODM operations. 

I am Director of the National Damage Assessment Center, which 
has two principal functions at present—a pre-attack study of what a 
Soviet nuclear attack on the United States would do to our continental 
United States resources, and the other function being to maintain a 
constant state of readiness to assess damage to our resources in the 
event of an actual attack. 

The four projects listed are for the purpose of improving our capa- 
bility to perform both of these vital functions. They are put in the 
place where they can be done at the least cost, that is, in the Bureau 
of the Census. 

One of these items is the updating of our basic manufacturing files. 
Would you prefer that I discuss them in exactly the same order as 
they appear ? 

Mr. Preston. Are you going to discuss all of these things? 

Mr. Horton. Just four, sir. . 

Mr. Preston. Are they numbered on Dr. Burgess’ statement ? 

Mr. Horron. I will take them in the same order they appear on 
page 128 of the justifications: : 
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PROJECTS PROPOSED 


Mr. Preston. Read them all at one time and identify them. 

Mr. Horton. The first of these pertains to the function of being 
ready for assessing damage in the event of an attack. We do not 
think under attack conditions that it will be possible to design sched- 
ules, push them out from some central office, get them filled out and 
returned to the surviving Government agencies in time to be effective 
in the event of an actual attack. Conséquently, this first item is for 
the purpose of preparing the schedules in advance on these important 
manufacturing facilities which are vital to our industrial recovery, 
filling out the basic data on the plants and getting the schedules out 
close te the areas where the plants are located. 

The schedules are designed so that they can be filled out just by 
checking boxes. Consequently, all that would remain in the event of 
an actual attack would be to check the appropriate boxes showing the 
status of the plant and returnings the schedules to a central location 
for use by the Federal Government in planning industrial recovery. 

The second item concerns the collection of information which has 
not been collected before in this country. We are spending a great 
deal of money in acquiring this sort of information for other coun- 
tries, in relation to offensive problems, but on the defensive side we 
would know very little about the structural characteristics of the 
buildings that house our important industries, or the equipment tha! 
is contained in these structures. For example, our present computa- 
tions are based upon the assumption that electronic plants, since the 
industry is relatively new are housed in single story, reinforced con 
crete buildings. As you go through our cities you find a number of 
these fine new companies producing the most modern electronic equip- 
ment housed in very vulnerable, old brick and mortar buildings. So, 
our assumptions about vulnerability are certainly not valid as they 
now stand in our computation procedures. Consequently, we are not 
in a position to make accurate estimates of the percentage of capacity 
that would survive in each of the industries. 

I cited electronics as one example. We are not in good shape on 
any of them. We are basing our case upon assumptions. This second 
project would allow the Bureau of the Census to check a few simple 
basic facts about the structural characteristics of the buildings in 
which our major plants are housed, and the most essential equipment 
contained therein. 

This is a new kind of information and it is needed in order to per- 
form a preattack study of the problem and to make accurate post 
attack damage assessments. The reason why this task can be per- 
formed at this relatively low cost is that already much effort has 
been devoted to engineering studies and tests in the Nevada and 
Pacific proving grounds to determine the vulnerability of various 
kinds of structures to nuclear detonations; consequently, the body of 
technical information which has cost many millions can be applied 
for just $127,000 to the essential plants in American industry if we 
can tabulate a few bits of information on the principal structural 
characteristics. 

The third item concerns developing a preattack inventory of the 
location, production and capacity of about 40,000 of our smaller manu- 
facturing plants. We have some information on the plants that have 
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100 or more employees, but in certain industries such as machine shops 
and certain kinds of medical equipment, optical equipment, and scien- 
tific instruments, we know that a substantial portion of our Nation’s 
recuperative powers rest in small plants of less than 100 employees. 
At present we have very little information on this. We merely suspect 
that they add to our recovery strength, but we would have no facts or 
basis for supporting this supposition. 

There are close to 300,000 of these small plants. Instead of cover- 
ing all of them, we have studied the problem carefully and believe 
we can cover the most essential industries by surveying about 40,000 
of these small plants. 

It is for this purpose that we need the third item—to appraise quan- 
titatively the survival strength of our small business establishments 
having less than 100 employees. 

The fourth item relates to our basic data which we maintain on the 
larger manufacturing establishments, that is, establishments with 100 
or more employees. These establishments account in peacetime for 
about 80 percent of our total manufacturing output. It varies some- 
what from one industry to another, but that is an overall average. 

At the present time the data that we have stored at a secret loca- 
tion, ready for post attack damage assessment, is 1953 data. This 
badly needs to be updated. It does not reflect properly the present 
economic and industrial strength of the country. We would use it if 
we had to, but we would undoubtedly make some costly mistakes by 
being forced to rely on 1953 data. It is estimated this would cost 
$35,761 to update the basic file on thirty-odd thousand large plants. 


COST OF CONTINUING PROJECTS 


Mr. Rooney. This sum of $300,000 to which you are directing your 
attention, would that complete these surveys, or is this just the start 
of these 4 projects ? 

Mr. Horton. This is the largest part. There is an updating prob- 
lem, but it will not be so costly, for example, as the similar surveys 
of structural characteristics. 

Mr. Preston. Can you tell us what that will cost ? 

Mr. Horton. With respect to cost estimates we rely on the Census 
Bureau, which can do this job cheapest, to make the cost estimate, and 
I would prefer to refer that problem to Dr. Burgess and his staff. 

Mr. Roonry. Can we have a fast answer to my question ? 

Mr. Arexanper. About $150,000. 

Mr. Rooney. $450,000 would fully cover these 4 categories ? 

Mr. Arexanper. No, sir; $150,000. 

Mr. Roonry. For a year, or for how long? Do you need $150,000 a 
year subsequently to keep it up on an annual basis? 

Dr. Burecrss. That sounds like a reasonable figure, but I have not 
checked that. 

Mr. ALexanper. This is an approximation on a continuing basis. 

Mr. Preston. That is the fourth item? 

Mr. Horron. That is the fourth item, Mr. Chairman. 

I will make just one last statement : 

We are entering an age of deadly peril to our Nation. No one 
knows when or whether or how hard we might be hit. 
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We live with this threat from now on, I am afraid, and all that I 
know is that the peril is apparently increasing. The end is not in 
sight, and this small quantity of money is essential to the readiness 
of the Nation to plan its recovery rapidly and efficiently if this catas- 
trophe should occur. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Horton, probably the most accurate statement 
you made in your testimony was the statement relative to the peril 
in which we live. But I am wondering if there would be anyone 
around to take these figures that we might develop and use them if 
the attack comes ? 

Mr. Horton. We have the files and equipment to process the figures 
at a dispersed location, and work is under way to harden this location. 

We already have operations at four alternate sites, making use of 
executive reservists who are scattered about the country, and who un- 
derstand the content of the files, and the equipment that is required, 
and the use of it. Consequently, we think we have every assurance 
that these data would in fact be used by the survivors who know the 
importance of the work regardless of w hether I or my immediate staff 
survive the attack. 

FINANCING BY CENSUS BUREAU 


Mr. Preston. 1 wonder why ODM did not request the appropria- 
tion of this money itself, and tr: ansfer it to the Census Bureau 

Mr. Horton. This is because, sir, the Bureau of the Budget told the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to place these items in the budgets 
of the agencies that could do the job at the lowest possible cost. 

There is no effort to conceal nor hide the items. They are line 
items, and they just appear for efficiency in the budget of the agency 
that can do the job at the lowest cost. We looked around to find where 
these lowest costs places would be, and it is the Bureau of the Census 
in the case of these four items. 

Mr. Preston. This is not the first time this committee has had this 
request. We have had it before. Who has been getting up the in- 
formation for you previously? You have some information already ; 
do you not ? 

Mr. Horron. That is correct, but it is 1953 data. 

Mr. Preston. Who is getting that for you? 

Mr. Horton. We sort of passed a cup around, sir, and got some 
donations of a few man-hours here and a little machine time there, 
and managed to patch up something. 

For example, on the structur: al characteristics I sat down with a 
manual and made assumptions about the kind of structures in which 
these industries are housed. This is the kind of information we are 
basing our computation upon at the present time. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any further questions of Mr. Horton? 


PURPOSE OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Foon. I am not clear about one thing: The idea impresses me 
as being pretty sound. Of course, if there ; is no one here after the 
attack, the whole thing is academic. For what are you collecting the 
information? Will you repeat that again ? 
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Here we have it, and your job is done. Someone goes into the file 
for the information after the attack? What is the purpose of it? 
What does one do with it after one reads it ? 

Mr. Horton. The purpose is this, sir: It would be extremely difficult 
to take a census of manufacturers, business or population rapidly 
after an attack. and it takes months or years to plan this, and do it, 
even under the best of conditions. Consequently, we are a to 
take these censuses by subtraction. We have our records fairly well 
updated beforehand, and then by processing the data on the area where 
the weapons land, and the yield of the weapons, we can subtract what 
is lost. 

Mr. Fioop. What is left after the attack is over ? 

Mr. Horron. We make a subtraction and determine what is left. 
Our basic records reflect presumably what we had before, and the 
attack data enables us to plot the coordinates of the ground zero. We 
will use high-speed processing equipment to compute what would be 
gone within the effective radius of the weapon, and then after sub- 
tracting that, we have an inventory of the surviving essential indus- 
tries of the country. 

Dr. Burcess. These plans include a rapid procedure for making the 
postattack survey. 

USE OF DATA 


Mr. Fioop. I was not clear as to what use the data would be put. It 
is a matter of subtraction and then you know what is left? 

Mr. Horron. That is correct, provided we start with a reasonably 
accurate inventory. 

Mr. Fioop. And then what they do with what is left is not your 
problem ? 

Mr. Horton. It is all ODM’s problem. 

Mr. Fioop. But not this line item of this budget justification today ? 

Mr. Horron. That is correct, but this is essential to making wise de- 
cisions as to what will be done with what is left. 

Mr. Fioop. And the degree of contamination or fallout in the area 
would be evaluated by someone else ? 

Mr. Horton. No, sir; we have that responsibility, too. It would in- 
volve not only blast damage, but also the effects of radiological fallout. 

Mr. Foon. In this justification request today you are going to in- 
clude not only what you have already told us, but you are going to 
include blast damage and fallout contamination as well ? 

Mr. Horton. Because of work that has been done last year, pri- 
marily as a basis for studying what can be done to our potential enemy 
countries, we are able to use these basic engineering data to program 
our electronic computers to make these computations. Asa result, we 
do not have to come before you to ask for additional funds to do this 
job. 

That job has already been done. The analyses of weapons’ effects 
allows us to write sets of instructions to make this subtraction and 
take a census of manufacturers by subtraction after an attack. 

Mr. Foon. Ultimately, this is postwar rehabilitation rather than a 
contribution to the then going war effort ? 

Mr. Horton. It depends, sir, upon how fast the conflict goes. It 
certainly is essential to survival ad recovery operations. I must stress 
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also, sir, that the same information serves a double purpose: It gives 
us an opportunity to run experimental attacks before the event and 
gain insight into our recovery problems by running these experiments 
beforehand. 

Mr. Froop. I like the idea, and I just wanted someone to ask you 
questions to see if you know what you are talking about. 

The target is good. 

In defense we are building, buying, and procuring to be ready at 
the time of the attack. America’s great weapon heretofore has al- 
ways been our production potential. That is what we have won wars 
with, our ability to overwhelm the world by producing things and 
winning the war. That is no longer a weapon. That is out. That 
great advantage which we had heretofore we no longer figure it as 
a weapon because the kind of attack we will get, if we get it, will zero 
in that potential and destroy it in the first attack. It is no longer 
in our calculations for the next war. In other words, we have got 
to have it at the moment of attack—nuclear war, I mean. 

Mr. Horton. That is correct, and therefore we are not stressing 
mobilization for support of military production. 

Mr. Fioop. Just so I know. 

Mr. Horton. We are not. We are stressing recovery activities and 
survival activities. We are going to be hit ; so hard that it will be 
difficult even to survive. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the only point I am making. I do not want 
vou to tell me in this room one story and have someone else down- 
stairs tell me another one, understand ? 

Mr. Horton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. If there are no further questions, we thank you, Mr. 
Horton. 

Mr. Horton. Thank you, sir. 


INCREASE FOR STATISTIC ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Preston. Now, Mr. Alexander, can we discuss the increase of 
76 positions for “Statistic activities” ? 

Mr. Avexanper. We have a total of 90 additional permanent po- 
sitions requested for under “Salaries and expenses.” These 90 
permanent positions are divided 26 on the 3 projects under “Re- 
tail wholesale and service trade statistics.” They are divided ap- 
proximately evenly between those three projects, which are the ex- 
pansion of the sample in retail and wholesale inventory projects, the 
development of monthly accounts receivable data, and monthly esti- 
mates of service trade receipts. 

In addition there will be approximately 24 average employment as 
part-time and temporary staff, engaged in those 3 projects. Those 
3 projects are justified on page 113 “of the justifications, and sum- 
marized on page 104. 

The second program is “Manufacturing and industrial statistics,” 
in which there will be an increase at 10 permanent positions, and, in 
addition, an average number of 3 temporary to make 13 the average 
number of all positions to improve the monthly reports on “Manu- 
facturing, sales, orders, and inventories.” That project increase is 
discussed on page 115 of the justifications. 
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FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


We have a deduct of seven permanent positions in “Foreign trade 
statistics.” This is occasioned by the transfer of additional “work to 
our electronics computers. That is explained on page 119 of the 
justifications. 

In total, that particular transfer will save the Bureau approximately 
$23,000, which has been deducted in the adjusted base as shown at 
page 111 of the justifications. 


POPULATION AND HOUSING STATISTICS 


The next program involving increased positions is “Population and 
housing statistics” in which there are 29 permanent positions and an 
added number of temporary and part-time workers to provide a total 
of 82 increased average employment. This is for the construction 
statistics work as explained on page 121 of the justifications. 

This was previously explained by Dr. Burgess and Secretary Muel- 
ler. 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


The next item involved in an increase is the project under “State 
and local government statistics” for a quarterly report on the finances 
of State and local governments. This involves 19 permanent posi- 
tions, and no temporary activities. This project is covered on page 
123 of the justifications. 

The mobilization function that Mr. Horton described is covered on 
page 128 of the justifications, calling for an increase of 9 permanent 
positions and an average employment of 46.2 of temporary and part- 
time positions. 

If this budget increase is allowed, “Salaries and expenses” would 
also increase its share of the Bureau’s general administration costs, 
and that share would amount to the equivalent of 4 permanent posi- 
tions as shown on page 127 of the justifications. 

That is a total of 90 permanent positions, and the man-year average 
employment increase is 203, including temporary and part-time em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Preston. It is most difficult to keep up with what you are 
doing. There is no indication in these programs as to whether they 
are annual, continuing or what. You have some figures which are 
difficult for me to understand. For instance, on page 105 of the justi- 
fications under the “Population and housing statistics, ” there is shown 
for 1958, 224 authorized positions, but you show 331 aver age employ 
ment. Are the rest temporary employ ees? 

Mr. ALtexanper. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Bureess. This involves field surveys in the population surveys, 
and employees that work 6 or 8 days a month. 

Mr. Avexanper. We have some 600 part-time field enumerators, and 
on the average in “Population and housing statistics” they work the 
equivalent of 155 full-time people, or about one-quarter of the time. 

Mr. Preston. So, the difference in 90 and 203 is in temporary em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Atexanper. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And dollarwise this whole appropriation is only 
$1,038,200 over 1958 ? 
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Mr. Atexanper. That is right, sir, and all of these additional proj- 
ects are continuing projects and these estimates cover the full cost 
of the continuing work that is involved. 

Mr. Preston. Please explain the increase of $44,935 for the retire- 
ment fund contribution. To what is that directly related ? 

Mr. Avexanper. This is related to these 90 additional permanent 
people, and would be the additional retirement fund contribution 
required for these people. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any further questions on “Salaries and 
expenses” ¢ 

Mr. Roonry. What is the present total of permanent employment of 
the Bureau of the Census? 

Dr. Burcess. On appropriated funds? 

Mr. Rooney. From all funds, including the transfers. 

Dr. Burcess. We do, of course, a lot of reimbursable work. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand. 

Dr. Burcess. It would be about 2,100 or 2,200 permanent employees. 
Of course, that number changes in the course of our cycle with the 
major censuses, but at present it is around 2,200 full time. 

Mr. Atexanper. That is the number of all full time. There are 
approximately 1,800 of what we call full-time permanent employees. 
We do have temporary full-time employees, in addition. 

Mr. Rooney. I was going to make a comparison with the fiscal 
year 1953, but I suppose it would not serve much purpose. You have 
different responsibilities now than you had in fiscal year 1953. 

Dr. Burress. In 1953 and 1954, we were short on censuses. 


EMPLOYEE TURNOVER 


Mr. Fioop. What would be the percentage of turnover of your em- 
ployees? The national average is about 16 or 17 percent, as I re- 
member. I was wondering what yours would be for your permanent 
people, but not your temporary people. I have reference now to your 
good people. 

Are we developing a cadre of career men down there whom we can 
hold on to? You know, we have that trouble in Defense. They are 
pretty technical people, and you have a pretty important technical 
operation, and your good, permanent cadre should be proficient, career, 
technical men. 

Do you have that sense of dedication, and is there such an operation 
and esprit de corps of that sort? 

Dr. Burcess. We have a good many people who keep on with 
the Bureau year in and year out. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you please insert into the record some sort of a 
chart showing your percentage of turnover for the kind of people I 
am talking about over a period of 2 or 3 years? What is it for last 
year, just off the top of your head ? 

Dr. Burcess. It depends upon the classification that you want. 

Mr. Fioop. Your permanent civil-service people, and not the spe- 
cial brackets. I would hope it would be pretty low, and I would like 
to see it become lower. 

Mr. Arexanper. It would be purely speculation, but my feeling 
would be between 15 and 20 percent for all of our regular staff. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, it would be about average ? 
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Mr. Avexanper. We are fortunate in having a large temporary staff 
and a continuing fill-in behind of the regulars who leave. 

Mr. Fioop. But it would be the average with the rest of the Gov- 
ernment, or somewhere in that area ? 

Mr. ALExANDeER. Yes, sir. We can make a clear distinction between 
turnover of our pr ofessional staff of men technically trained, and turn- 
over of our permanent clerical staff, such as machine operators and 
the like. 

Mr. Froop. I do not want you to make a murder case out of it. 
Suppose you prepare the charts showing what you think are the 
classifications in which we would be interested, without making it 
a big deal as to what your percentage of turnover within certain cate- 
gories, such as technicians and career men, would be so we may be 
able to see what we are building up in the Census Bureau. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Percentage of separations of full-time permanent departmental employees 


All employees | Professional employees ! 
Fiscal year t Hitt ee oO ee a strain. Sean 
Average | Separa- | Percent Average Separa Percent 
number | tions | |} number | _ tions 
= i sabia dace ead oo 2 alaska coe ie 
| | 
1956... jae 1,520 | 190 | 12.5 | 248 | 29 | 7 
Reet akiteansasuds : 1, 593 210 13.2 | 281 | 8 5 
1958 (to date) ____ 1, 627 143 8.8 289 20 6.9 


1 Professional employees include economists, engineers, geographers, mathematicians, social-science 
analysts, statisticians. 


DEDICATION OF CENSUS EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Flood, I went out a few weeks ago to the Census 
Bureau and spent some time looking over the operations. One cannot 
help but be impressed by the career people they have. 

Mr. Froop. I would like to think that. 

Mr. Preston. Nearly every person I ran into acted like he built 
the building. Everyone I talked to seemed to have the pride of hav- 
ing constructed the Census Bureau himself. He seemed to be very 
proud of what they were doing. 

In the area of the upper echelons they have a high degree of perma- 
nent, longtime people who are professional and loyal people; they do 
have a lot of part-time employees in very low classifications, but topside 
they have a higher percentage of longtime. people who are really ded- 
icated to the job and who are real professionals in every sense of the 
word. 

Mr. Froop. If there is one outfit that I would like to see mirable 
dictu removed from politics and pressure and all the evils of this 
town, this is the kind of a Federal agency that I would like to see good 
and hot and permanent and dedicated and what not, because it does 
such a particularly important job. 

I was just wondering about that. 

Mr. Ecxtar. Mr. Chairman, I feel I can give you some assurance 
along that line. I have been with the Bureau for about 20 years. A 
great many of the employees are senior staff employees who have been 
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with the Bureau for a great many years and I believe that we can be 
rather proud of the very great degree of continuity which we have 
had among the upper ec helons of the Bureau. Going down some 
distance, but in the lower 1 ranks, the tradition is that there is an area 
which is a training ground. The people come in for these program 
increases, and additional staff is taken on and it is enormously valu- 
able experience to those people. 

Then those people, because they are in temporary jobs, go elsewhere 
to permanent jobs. So we are a training ground for a “great many 
people and for a great many agencies. We find repeatedly visitors 
come to us and tell us that they are impressed with the high degree 
of morale, the fact that there is a sense of dedication and I think it 
is safe to say that a very large number of our people, particularly in 
the field of mathematical statistics, stay with us at rates well below 
what they would get in private industry where the demand is very 
great. They have a great belief in the importance of this work, and 
I think we are moving somewhat toward the kind of program that 
Congressman Flood hopes to see developed. 

Mr. Froop. You see, what h: uppens is that every 10 years, or what- 
ever it is, you have this census, and depending upon what political 
party is in power, the county chairmen appoint 10 million of these 
enumerators, or whatever they are, Republican or Democrats, all over 
the country, and that is all right with me no matter who is in power. 
I would be the last guy to protest about that. However, discounting 
that operation, I am concerned about the one you are speaking to. 

Mr. Rooney. Why bring up a distasteful problem like this? 

Mr. Froop. There is nothing distasteful about that. 

Mr. Bow. It has not been distasteful in the last 20 years. 

Mr. Rooney. It has been the biggest pain in the neck which a mem- 
ber experiences over the years. 

Mr. Froop. Not to me, because I have never had a chance to taste 
it. However, I am not getting into that argument. That is the prob- 
lem of someone else. Regardless of what you think about that system, 
they must do a pretty ‘good job, no matter who they are, because 
that is the raw material. Apparently you fellows have ‘worked on the 
population census anyway, but some of these other thing, I suppose, 
are run a little differently. 

I did not mean to open Pandora’s box. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions / 

Mr. CievenGer. No questions. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow ? 


PREPARATION OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Bow. Dr. Burgess, when were these figures gotten together? 
When were your estimates made up? 

Dr. Bureess. Well, this was made up by a gradual process. We 
first started almost a year ago on the preliminary slants and firmed it 
up, I think, by December, and then we passed it on to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Bow. Your figures were assembled about a year ago, and mostly 
in September, I believe? 

Dr. Burcess. They went through the Department’s review in Sep- 
tember. 
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Mr. Bow. Then, when you did this work a year ago and up into 
September, were you considering this justification on the basis that 
we were in a so-called economic recession ? 

Dr. Burcess. Not specifically; no. That is, we knew that recessions 
come along. 

Mr. Bow. The recession now is not something which you used to 
justify the figures you made up before it existed ? 

Dr. Bureerss. There are certain increases in the figures that were 
introduced after that first analysis. 

Mr. Bow. I am inclined to believe that, perhaps, if it had not been 
for the economic recession, we probably would have heard about sput- 
nik. That seems to be the pattern followed. 

Mr. Froop. Missiles, also. 


COST TO BUSINESS OF PREPARING CENSUS REPORTS 


Mr. Bow. I am wondering, Doctor, if you have any idea or can you 
give this committee any information as to how much the censuses 
cost the people who are enumerated ? 

Dr. Burcess. Well, on the large population censuses 

Mr. Bow. No; I am talking about your censuses of business, retail 
and things of that kind, where the manufacturers and the business- 
men have to prepare their own forms and keep records to send in to 
you. 

What does that cost throughout the United States? 

Dr. Burcess. Well, I have been on the other side of the fence on 
that. Asa matter of fact, I was responsible for assembling the figures 
sent in for the census of manufactures by the Western Electric Co. 
for some 20 years. I know around the company—and this is true 
among other companies—that you will hear somewhat varying views 
on this point because it takes a part of people’s time. 

Mr. Bow. Of course, my question is, Have you any idea how much 
it costs the manufacturers and businessmen of this country to have 
the censuses taken ? 

Dr. Burcrss. IT think on the census of manufactures it may well be 
that it will cost business in the actual making up of the reports and 
allowing for how much it really gets out of that work, maybe, some- 
thine like as much as it costs the Government, say, $3 million or $4 
million across the board. 

That is probably the most complicated of the censuses required as it 
mav be prepared in a different way than what business would do for 
itself. 

Mr. Bow. I am constantly barraged with complaints by business 
snd industry in my area about how much it is costing them with refer- 
ence to the details which they have to go into. Some of them have 
riven me some figures at times, and it seems to me if they were average 
figures certainly it would cost more than $3 million or $4 million 
throughout the country. 

Dr. Burcess. It would be an interesting thing to really analyze.and 
sometimes I have been tempted to start on it. 

Mr. Bow. Maybe, we ought to have a census sometime as to the 
cost of the Census Bureau. 

Dr. Burcess. We maybe ought to have a little simple revision for 
some concerns. T think we would find some concerns that weleome 
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the assembly of figures in order to go into the census of manufacturers 
which is the biggest one, and the most expensive, because it does tell 
them where their own effort is going, and they are able to divide it 
up, and also when they get the reports, they can see how the output 
of their particular concern compares with the output per man-hour, if 
you will, of similar concerns in industry as a whole. They get special 
values, those concerns that have to work harder at it. 

Many people like to work on statistics and are appreciative of what 
they get out of it, and others do not. 

Some would agree that they gain from the work that they do for 
the census, and others would not see it that way. 

Some concerns have what I would call very inadequate records. So, 
it does make them do a lot more work. We have gotten a sample of 
the kind of companies you speak about. I remember one that came to 
me from the Department and the Congressman passed along to me 
about the unending stream of inquiries that they get from the Census 
Bureau. We checked up the records and it looked like two requests 
per year—not duplicating of course, the requests we have to send them 
to follow up. They exaggerate very seriously when they want to make 
a case that they are being abused by the Government. 

Mr. Bow. I do not think it is that altogether, and perhaps we ought 
to look into it some time. 

Dr. Bureess. I think it is perfectly fair to have an inquiry on that, 
and to think about the burden, and we do think about it. 

Mr. Bow. I get a number of complaints about that, and I wish you 
would check into this. I have some complaints from out through the 
Ohio area to the effect that the Census Bureau uses long-distance tele- 
phone calls a great deal whereas a letter would do just as well. 

Dr. Burcess. I was an employee of the telephone system for 28 
years. So I would not take, perhans, the same point of view on that 
as some of the businessmen do. I think they have not done the arith- 
metic to compare the relative cost of a $5 telephone call as compared 
with sending the man out to talk with him and have to pay his travel 
and his per diem because of moving him away from home and collect- 
ing information by an enumerator which is on the whole pretty ex- 
pensive. , 

COST OF LONG-DISTANCE CALLS 


Mr. Bow. The complaint I have had is that the telephone is used on 
numerous occasions where a letter would accomplish the same thing, 
and would be as effective. 

Dr. Burcess. We find that the letter can be received and put in a 
pigeonhole, and not be answered for a week. 

Mr. Bow. That leads me to this question: What is the amount of 
your long-distance telephone bill a year ? 

Mr. Arexanper. It would be approximately in our regular current 
program $120,000 for long distance telephone calls, and telegrams. 

Mr. Bow. You say that that is your regular program. How about 
other programs ? 

Mr. Arexanper. We do not have any regular figures on those. The 
figure of $120,000 would not include the last census of manufactures. 

Dr. Burerss. If you want it, we can supply it for the record. 

Mr. Atexanper. I can supply a figure on all calls for this last fiscal 
year. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


SUMMARY OF LONG-DISTANCE TOLL CHARGES BY CENSUS REGION, 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Distribution by region: 


Regional headquarters : Cost 
PUIG OO e: 5 as cin cack eee ena $12, 594 
Boston: Mets... eek ee ee ieee 8, 751 
CHAGRIN nnn cvikcsanin ss ncaa nipalmaatis 7, 748 
CN ai gi lennon aebebanee icici tania Ata 8, 988 
eran NR MN ess cs aka cacti canis Sergio oie eeslgs nce engl 7, 367 
pp a) ie a r-less nle aee 10, 512 
NE CUI ascii epcteeisivcntianca cicshinee ai aaseioniapnnialagiatanimamiaets ee eS 3, 843 
RRs: ION a 5s scree nasty aceite bees mpeisa a aeata a tidalanlahaeageile adalat 4, 661 
ema Ci Be 3 ae eee 6, 744 
iia rar er a ee ppennaeraien 15, 099 
Ree ae Fe ia isso, nicer aces eneiesedannenain ecenenaiesaeieicanchane aaa 5, 232 
DORR SU isinsncad hs pikes diccccpnpenniieeaddae a pitti dad nae oe dee 15, 997 
ees Fins sa a crc eh ea scicepaaagtginieeinsatesdeleapeses adidas 7, 323 
RI te ide i een ciesaemics aden aaa tigen aan ies ae 4, 338 
ee ee ee ee een eS a 9, 514 
OG: mR, Ns aiciartres a centrale Sibi aeap atemaeeennEaaiad ae ee 4,216 
Seattle, Wash__- ss ee ee i ee 4, 958 

I i cscs sins echaagots csenh aa les aces Naso eek calm esged aia cudraplasiad aaa 137, 885 
: eee 

Distribution by program: 
Carrent. -Qtetvith. a. no son esha ee 96, 593 
Census of business, manufactures, ete___.____..--__.____-__-___ 5, 373 
OCeniuadof Severna | cise eee ese Se 11, 251 
NWAtsOts TROGHINE. TNIVOINORT oo si a ee i oe 9, 744 
ERENT Rs Sess Secs cc eocsiitn tenesnhdcbecdestcaeeen Sati a ececnata 14, 924 
IOI iin onc ck cota asecinceibeigs basen ania pti eee gen iain atas eee nean een 137, 885 


Norp 1. —Distribution of calls originating from Washington to the regions ($28,233 
of the total of $137,885) were estimated on a sample basis. 


Nors 2.—The major portion of long-distance calls are made to follow up on delinquent 
reports. Standard Bureau procedure on the typical annual survey, or census, which 
involves mandatory reporting calls for an original request by mail, at least two mail 
followups, then telegraph and only as a last resort by telephone. Monthly surveys, on 
the other hand, which have a very tight reporting deadline, ordinarily would involve a 
telephone followup if the report were not received on time. These generally involve a 
voluntary reporting agreed to by the companies. Companies should be aware of the 
reporting requirements, and should not be receiving surprise phone calls. 

Other major reasons for calls to companies are to discuss general reporting problems, 
or specific questions on a report filed. Often, the reason is a time deadline during the 
processing of the reports when an immediate answer to a question is necessary to avoid 


a delay in the whole tabulation. 

Mr. Bow. How many area offices do you have? 

Dr. Buraress. There are 17 regions where we have small offices. 

Mr. Bow. I would like the record also to show the long distance 
calls by regions. 

Dr. Burcess. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

Mr. Bow. I mean the long-distance charges per region, and not. the 

calls per region. 

Mr. Fioop. This is for the purpose of constrast: If you are going 
to have someone do that job, it would be interesting to see what the 
results would be. I never had any complaint of that kind along the 
line as to writing, telephone, or by carrier pigeon. The only request I 
have had, had been “can you get me some information from these 
people?” 

I have never had it the other way like that. 


I suppose that is because I am located farther east. 
Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 








Mr. Preston. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record.) 





When we get to the decennial census, we will mention this, and put 


a copy of this letter into the record. 


1958 Censuses oF Bustness, MANUFACTURES, AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


Program and financing 


Program by activities 
1, Census of business. - . : = ween 
2. Census of manufactures = | 
3. Census of mineral industries _ ___ pee diab ati eae 
4. General administration. 


Total obligations 


Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Unobligated balance carried forward _. 


Appropriation (new obligational authority 


Object classification 


actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


$61, 147 | 
16, 152 | 
12, 932 | 
12, 632 | 


102, 863 


150,000 | 1,000, 000 


| 
| 





"47, 137 | 


$523, 576 
300, 408 
97, 416 
125, 737 





1, 047, 137 


—47, 137 


_|eccoresseeeeee 


1957 actual 
Total number of permanent positions 39 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
A yerage number of all employees 16 
Number of employees at end of year 39 | 
Average GS grade and salary 6.4 $5,070 
Average salary, ungraded positions $4, 265 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $96, 174 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 1, 099 
Total personal services 97, 273 
ee 2 601 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 745 
05 Rents and utility services 580 
06 Printing and reproduction-. 695 
07 Other contractual services 405 
Services performed by other agencies 24 
08 Supplies and materials 540 
09 Equipment = 
ii Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 
Total obligations , apres | 102, 863 


1958 estimate 


is 
2 


¥-4 


149 


| 
| 


202 | 


16.5 $5, 100 


$4, 728 


$397, 073 | 


448, 209 
500 


846, 782 | 


23, 194 

2, 691 
805 
871 
650 
aie 


~~ 


to 


595 
400 
265 
1, 230 


5S = bo oY 


578 | 
704 | 


1, 047, 137 





$4, 753, 362 
1, 604, 484 
307, 154 
635, 000 


7, 300, 000 


7, 300, 000 


1959 estimate 


93 
1, 103 
1, 196 
1, 600 


6.4 $5, 110 


$4, 728 


> 
ay tie 


$55: 
4, 226, 665 


2, 125 


4,781, 262 
124, 164 
41, 140 
497, 729 
287, 600 
464, 955 
113, 978 
465, 715 
85, 625 
199, 836 
180, 618 
1, 704 

55, 674 

7, 300, 000 


Mr. Preston. The next item is the 1958 Censuses of Business, Manu- 


factures and Mineral Industries. 


That is found on page 12 of the committee print, and page 134 of 


the justifications. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 134 and 135 of the 
justifications. 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 1958- 


ested . $1, 000, 000 
Add unobligated balance at end of fiseal year re Ee ‘ : 47, 137 
Base for 1959__. > pean a = yg 047, 137 
Net difference, 1959 over 1958: 
SEER RERRRERRRREE DEERE f save 
| Requirements | Difference, 
ae jinerease (+) 
By activity | | or de- 


| 1958 | 1950 | crease (—) 
adjusted | estimate 


| 
| 
$523, 576 6 | $4 #4, 753, 362 | + $4, 229,786 
300, 408 | 1, 604, 484 | +1, 304, 076 
97, 416 307,154 | +209, 738 
125,737 | 635, 000 +509, 268 


Census of business 

Census of manufactures_ 
Census of mineral industries -- 
General administration - - 





Gross requirements 





} 
| 1, 047, 137 | 7, 300,000 E +6, 252, 863 6, 252, 863 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1959 
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INCREASE IN REQUEST 


Mr. Preston. This represents an increase of $6,252,863 for 1959, is 
that correct ¢ 


Dr. Burerss. Yes. ; F 
Mr. Presron. You have a breakdown of this on page 106, is that 
right ¢ 
Mr. Avexanper. Yes, of the positions. Those positions are broken 
down also on pages 136 and 137 in a little more detail. 


Mr. Preston. Page 137 is a continuation of 136? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That represents a total increase of 15 permanent 
positions ? 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Preston. 1,046 temporary positions? 
Dr. Burcess. All positions. 


Mr. Preston. The difference is in the part time and temporary 
people / 


Dr. Bureess. That is right. 


Mr. Atexanver. I might say on the permanent positions this is an 
increase in the number of permanent positions assigned to this pro- 
gram and will not increase the total number : assigned to the Bureau. 

Mr. Presron. Your 11 additional positions are related to general 
administration. 

Is that because of the directly increased activity ? 

Mr. Atexanper. On the permanent positions side, this is just 11 
more of our permanent positions supported by this function. That 
does not increase the number of the permanent administrative posi- 
tions, but there will be more supporting this particular function. 

Mr. Preston. What is your present employment ? 

Mr. ALexanper. Present employment on these censuses is 113, as 
of March 31. 

Mr. Preston. Dr. Burgess, is this considered to be one of the most 
important censuses that you take? 

Dr. Burarss. Yes. 

As 1 say, $4,753,000 of this money is for the census of business which 
is the largest feature. 

On the manufacturers, the amount is smaller, but the census of 
manufacturers is in some sense more complicated and used more for 
economic analysis, but for the people who have things to make and 
sell, they would like to know what the retail stores and wholesale 
organizations are doing and where they are located. 


Census of busi- 
ness is very much in demand, 


EQUIPMENT UNDER REQUEST 


Mr. Preston. Do you have any new equipment in this item? 

Dr. Burcess. The equipment that we are getting is under the 
Population Census and that is going to be used by them. 
the biggest use of it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
have here. 


They make 


There may be some that we may be required to 
We know we have some mailing equipment. 
Mr. Preston. No electronic equipment ? 
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Mr. Auexanper. There may be a printer needed especially for this 
job because of the overlap on the work. This census apparently will 
require the full-time services of one high-speed printer. Actually, 
at the moment we are hoping it would not be necessary to buy any- 
thing for this census, as far as the electronic equipment is concerned. 


OBLIGATIONS TO DATE 


Mr. Preston. What are your obligations to date ? 

Mr. Atexanper. Obligations through March 31 are $639,500 for 
this program. 

Mr. Preston. Do you expect to have a carryover ¢ 

Mr. Atexanper. We do not, sir. 

If any, it will be very small. This program is planned now and 
the staff is getting oriented, and the equipment is beginning to get 
pulled together. We start preparation of our mailing lists soon— 
perhaps they have already started in the last few weeks—but that 
operation will move right on through next September. 

Mr. Preston. Is this census comparable to the 1954 Economic 
Census that you took? 

Dr. Burcgss. Yes. 

Mr. ALexanper. ‘Ihe basic procedures and the cost are approximately 
the same in total. We expect through the more advanced computers 
to make a comparative saving of over half a million dollars, but in 
all essential respects it is about the same as the 1954 census. 

Mr. Preston. This census will cost $14 million ? 

Mr. Atexanper. That is our estimate at the moment, leaving out 
the pay raises that might come through. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any questions on this item, Mr. Flood? 


NEED FOR THE CENSUS 


Mr. Froop. I guess this is a sacred cow, is it not, Mr. Director / 

This has been generated largely by the needs of the business world, 
manufacturing industry community of the Nation, for its particular 
benefit and the general welfare ? 

Dr. BuRrarss. It has been very strongly endorsed by business, larger 
businesses especially. It is also of use to the Department of Defense, 
ODM, General Services Administration, and others, to know what we 
manufacture, where it is, and so forth. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no longer any doubt that this is built right 
into our whole system any more? This isa good thing ? 

Dr. Burerss. There seems to have been regrettable doubt in 1953. 

Mr. Fxoop. Since then, there has been no doubt about it? The 
repercussions were such at that time that you think we now have a 
permanent agency ; is that right ? 

Dr. Burcess. [ should have thought it would have been established 
as permanent after 1810 and 1820, after we had the first two censuses 
of the manufactures. Certainly, it ought to be recognized, by manu- 
facturers, the mineral industries, and the distribution agencies and 
businesses, that it is established. 

Mr. Froop. Unless the Federal Government and this Congress do 
something about putting anthracite coal into the stockpile bill and 
doing something about residual fuel oils, there will be one mineral that 





' 
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we will be able to save any worry about. There will not be any to take 
acensusof. That is not your problem ? 

Dr. Burcess. Not exactly. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow. 


REPORT FORMS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Burgess, I would be interested, and I wish you would 
furnish for the committee, and not for the record, copies of the forms 
as indicated on page 139 of the justifications, where you estimate some 
2,400,000 report forms will be mailed out. I wish you would furnish, 
for the use of the committee, copies of the report forms so we might 
see them. 

Dr. Burcess. You mean when we have them completed, rather than 
the 1954 census forms? 

Mr. Bow. You do not have these completed yet ? 

Dr. Burcess. We are in the process of completing these. 

Mr. Bow. It might be interesting to have the 1954 ones to see them 
for comparison purposes. Let us have those, too. 

Dr. Burerss. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they very complicated ? 

Dr. Burcess. They are somewhat complicated. The census of manu- 
factures uses 200 forms. Would you like just a sample? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to have samples of each one that you have 
had, when you have prepared these forms for each census. Let us 
have those, too. 

Dr. Buraess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I note that you intend to send out 2,400,000. Knowing 
the cost some business people go to in filling them out, I think your 
estimate of $3 million cost to the American business ¢ ommunity is just 
a little bit low, Dr. Burgess. 

Dr. Burcess. That is for the census of manufactures. 

Mr. Bow. Not the whole? 

Dr. Burcess. No. 

Mr. Bow. I was talking about business generally. That isall. 


SAVINGS 


Mr. Horan. Did I hear you say that there was a saving of half a 
million dollars due to electronic equipment ? 

Mr. ALexanver. We think so. Yes, sir. We used our present Uni- 
vac I’s in the processing of the 1954 census, and we expect to do better 
with the new equipment. 

Mr. Horan. Is that reflected in net money, as machines against addi- 
tional personnel ? 

Mr. Auexanper. No, sir. This is more effective equipment and bet- 
ter equipment that will operate at approximately the same cost but 
twice the speed of our present equipment. 

Mr. Horan. That should be reflected in less personnel, should it not ? 

Dr. Burcess. In 1954, we did that on the electronic equipment, too. 
It is older equipment, but we have new equipment in that is faster. 
That is part of the saving, and we are getting more thoroughly familiar 
with what electronic equipment can do. 
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Mr. Atexanpver. We do expect some savings in personnel. 

Mr. Horan. Could you prepare a statement for the record showing 
evidence of that? 

Mr. ALExANper. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. I think it would be good to have that, Mr. Chairman. 
That is all. 


(The material referred to follows:) 


Comparison of 1953-54 census costs with estimated 1958 census costs for censuses 
of business, manufactures, and mineral industries 


Actual cost of prior census: 





Preparatory appropriation, fiscal 1952, 1958_..._.______- _...... $1, 585, 000 
Appropriations, fiscal years 1955, 1956, 1957 7 13, 754, 000 
Actual charges__- . bite bib ete ee 15, 339, 000 
Less : 
istimate of preparatory value lost by defer- 
ral of censuses from 1953 to 1954______._. —§1, 000, 000 
Computer purchase not recurring__-_- ek — 686, 000 


—1, GSG6, 000 


13, 653, 000 
Plus statutory increases: 


Adjustment for pay raise (Mar. 18, 1955) _- 270, OVO 
Postal service charges not paid in 1953—54_ 358, 000 
Civil service retirement, insurance and 
Oe NG ne ee 372, 000 
cecepcncndicdaediateinstilnnallibes canes 000 


Adjusted cost of prior censuses_____ aoa ee as 14, 653, 000 
Senn DCL: COCUNG. CL SIDER CMU a in Sis nck neon ences 14, 000, 000 
Estimated comparative savings___....._.__-.___________- : 653, 000 


The estimated comparative savings of $653,000 consists of an estimated reduc 
tion in electronic computer operating costs of $183,000 and $470,000 in other 
processing costs, primarily clerical editing, coding, and review work. Of the total 
estimated comparative savings, $460,000 is estimated in personal services costs, 
amounting to approximately 108 man-years of staff time. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Horan, I think that if the members of the com- 
mittee could sometimes, on perhaps a Friday when they do not have a 
session, go out and see what this equipme nt is doing, as I did, they 
would be very much impressed. It is going to be pretty difficult to 
show the specific manpower saving because of the wide var iety of pro- 
grams and the peaks and valleys of the Census Bureau operations, 
depending on what they are taking at the moment. 

When you see the old- type mé achinery that they used and the slow 
procedures as against the UNIVAC machine, it is obvious what is tak- 
ing place. It is very interesting to see. 


i 
i 
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EIGHTEENTH DeceNNIAL CENSUS 


Program. and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 





1. Census of population... mal : . $702, 437 | 2, 179, 499 

2. Census of housing. ‘ 2 245, 127 1, 020, 537 

3. Census of agriculture. asi 353, 713 1, 121, 439 

4. Electronic equipment. it 1, 733, 254 | 2, 144, 825 

5. General administration ___. J 215, 469 533, 700 
Total obligations ‘ | 3, 250, 000 7, 000, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) - - -- . 3, 250, 000 7, 000, 000 


i 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


i 

q 
a 
a 
it 
a 

a 


lotal number of permanent positions ‘ | 86 y2 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | 194 | 777 
Average number of all employees ‘ | ! 


ie | 279 867 
Number of employees at end of year 364 | 975 
Average GS grade and salary et | 6.5 $5,100 | 6.4 $5, 110 
Average salary of ungraded positions ; $4, 728 | $4, 728 
01 Personal services | 
Permanent positions : | $490, 200 | $524, 400 
Positions other than permanent 851, 698 3, 400, 923 
Other personal services : ; | 3, 500 | 3, 800 
Total personal services 1, 345, 398 | 3, 929, 123 
02 Travel 101, 313 | 160, 958 
03 Transportation of things ; . 505 | 1, 279 
04 Communication services 10, 210 24, 043 
05 Rents and utility services 8, 482 | 22, 166 
06 Printing and reproduction } 32, 082 | 373, 612 
07 Other contractual services f | 17, 760 | 14, 971 
Services performed by other agencies | 155, 470 | 30, 659 
08 Supplies and materials : 86, 283 264, 020 
09 Equipment 1, 407, 149 2, 015, 354 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 80, 048 117, 217 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 300 759 
5 Taxes and assessments. 5, 000 45, 839 
lotal obligations 3, 250, 000 7, 000, 000 


Mr. Preston. The next item is the Eighteenth Decennial Census. 
This is found on page 14 of the committee print and page 147 of the 
justifications. 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 147 and 148. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements 





Appropriation, 1958-_- ; bie ccind cceeeeeews inne 1 2cshtavensens eae 
anncer. 2008... .22.-....--- iad ki osmeeeGennel : cacieten ida apnoea 3, 250, 000 
Net difference, 1959 over 1958: 
OSES a a 7 ate Rot 
| Requirements Difference, 
iniciniciseanioniiid ___|increase (+-) 
By activity | or de- 
1958 1959 | crease (—) 


estimate estimate 

















Census of population. --.-.- aeaennne---ee----------| $702,437 | $2,179, 499 |+-$1, 477, 062 
Census of housing-.-.. ‘i smi ae a 245,127 | 1,020,537 | +775,410 
Census of agriculture - - . .- Si | 353, 713 1,121,439 | +767, 726 
Electronic equipment-.-- .--| 1,733, 254 2,144,825 | +411, 571 
General administration - -- | 215, 469 533,700 | +318, 231 

Gross requirements -- ; | 8, 250, 000 7, 000, 000 +3, 750,000 3,750,000 

| | ——— — 

Total estimate of appropriation, 1959__.-.__._.-- 5s echoes he : Ssdene cme... se 
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INCREASE IN REQUEST 


Mr. Preston. This represents an increase of $3,750,000 over fiscal 
year 1958. The majority of this money is for the continuation of 
planning for taking this census; is that true? 

Dr. Burerss. I should mention that some of this is for the new 
electronic equipment. 

Mr. Preston. I was going to ask about that. That was a prelimt- 
nary appropriation for “planning, and some of it was for getting new 
electronic equipment. There is none for enumeration ? 

Dr. Burcess. Just pretest. 

Mr. Preston. Discuss briefly the increase in man-years and the in- 
crease of 6 permanent positions shown on page 148. 

Mr. Avexanper. Three of the permanent positions are in the Popu- 
a Division. These are not additional people, as shown on page 
149, but people who have been working on other programs permanent- 
ly, who are assigned over to this work, and who will be financed on 

this census in fiscal 1959. 

The largest increase in staff is the temporary people, who will 
average the difference between the 3 and the 301.2 that is on the 
population census, as shown on page 149. 

There are another 3 pern 1anent positions in connection with the 
census of housing, and that is similarly shown on page 149. There is 1 
for the Population Division and 2 for Univac operations. 

Here, again, we have the permanent people now on the Univac 
operation, “but they will be working on the census operation to a 
greater degree in fiscal 1959. Accompanying these permanent people 
are an average of 140 temporary people, working on a census of hous- 
ing. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Preston. I think that, in order to get a good picture of what 


this census embri aces, we will insert at this point in the record pages 
151, 152, and 153 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


JUSTIFICATION STATEMENT 
feneral objective 

The 18 decennial censuses of population, unemployment, housing (including 
utilities and equipment), agriculture, irrigation, and drainage are scheduled, by 
law, to be taken in the fiscal year 1960. This will be the largest statistical project 
ever undertaken in this country. Several features distinguish this enumeration 
from the corresponding censuses taken in 1950. First, in accordance with the 
present statutes, the census of agriculture will be taken in the fall of 1959, 
nearly 6 months earlier than the 1950 census of agriculture. Second, the most 
up-to-date electronic devices will be employed for the tabulation of 1960 census 
results. Third, the use of sampling techniques will be extended to additional 
questions in the population and housing census enumerations. These changes, 
taken together, will not only prevent the cost of the census enumerations from 
increasing in proportion to the increase in workload and in general price levels 
since 1950, but will also permit the release of census results substantially earlier 
than ever before. In the case of the 1950 censuses, the bulk of the detailed 
tabulations were released between 2 and 3 years after the enumeration date. 
For 1960, detailed reports on population and housing are planned to start about 
a year earlier than in 1950 and to be completed about 1% years earlier. Reports 
from the agriculture census will be available, on the whole, more than 9 months 
earlier than in 1950. 
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An additional effect of the changes for the 1960 censuses enumeration will 
be to require a speeded-up schedule for the completion of preparatory work which, 
although it will not affect the total cost estimate, will make necessary the avail- 
ability in fiscal 1959 of a greater proportion of the total funds to be spent for 
the censuses than was true for the 1950 census. The estimate of $7 million for 
fiscal 1959 includes $4,321,475 for direct preparatory work of the population, 
housing, and agriculture censuses; $2,144,825 to complete the acquisition of 
electronic equipment needed for processing the censuses ; and $533,700 for general 
administration of the foregoing work. 

Direct preparatory work 

Mapping and other geographic work in preparation for the censuses will re- 
quire $2,191,059 of the total preparatory effort in 1959. The efficient conduct of 
the entire census enumerations is directly related to the care devoted to the 
preparatory mapping and geographic work. It is of the utmost importance that 
this work be done with precision and in sufficent time to assure that the enumera- 
tion is complete and that the places and areas for which census results are pub- 
lished are correctly delineated and mapped. Up-to-date and accurate maps must 
be used, so that each part of each place can be assured of coverage, that annexa- 
tions and other changes are taken into account, and that there is no overlapping, 
duplication, or omission of enumeration, and that the results can be properly 
tabulated for each place for which the figures are needed. The maps and bound- 
ary data must be collected and checked for some 50,000 incorporated and unin- 
corporated places, townships and other subdivisions of counties, and counties. 
Some 250,000 enumeration districts must be established and maps prepared for 
the use of census enumerators and their supervisors. The advance in timing 
of the agriculture census requires that all geographic work for rural areas be 
completed in fiscal 1959. In addition, to meet the population and housing 
schedule, geographic work for more than half of the urbanized areas must be 
completed in 1959. 

Other preparatory work for the population and housing censuses, estimated 
to cost respectively, $840,575 and $528,337 in 1959, consists of the development 
and testing of basic field and office procedures to be used in the 1960 censuses; 
development, testing, and ordering of schedules to be used for the enumera- 
tion; preparation of training plans and materials; development of tabulation 
specifications for the new electronic equipment; and outlining in detail the basic 
statistical reports in which population and housing census results will be printed. 
Particular emphasis is being given to the development of methods for improving 
the degree of completeness of the enumeration—especially in the enumeration 
of persons who are hard to enumerate—those persons with no fixed address, 
those persons who live in unusual housing arrangements, etc. One major fea- 
ture of this preparatory work, scheduled for 1959, is a comprehensive field 
test of census operations that will test the training, enumeration, and other field 
procedures, schedules, and other forms, and the processing and tabulation plans 
for the censuses before their final commitment for use in 1960. This procedural 
test is an essential element in preparing for a modern large-scale census enu- 
meration. The use of modern electronic equipment requires a much greater de- 
gree of advance planning than formerly, if we are to secure the advantages in 
cost and time which this equipment can yield. 

Direct preparation for the census of agriculture is budgeted at $761,494 for 
fiscal 1959. Under authority of Public Law 85-207, approved August 28, 1957, 
the 1960 census of agriculture, irrigation, and drainage will begin in October 
1959, approximately 6 months earlier than for the 1950 censuses. The fall enu- 
meration procedure was utilized in the 1954 census of agriculture and was found 
to be economical and satisfactory in every way. The fall enumeration results 
in more accurate reporting of data on farm production since the enumeration 
is made immediately at the close of the harvest season. However, the advance 
in dates requires that preparatory work, including the preparation of all maps 
for rural enumerators, the printing of all questionnaires and enumerator in- 
structions, and the development of all other materials necessary for taking the 
censuses be completed considerably in advance of corresponding dates when 
these jobs were performed for 1950. This acceleration in preparatory spending 
does not increase the total cost of the census. As in the case of the population 
and housing censuses, an intensive procedural test of the agricultural census, 
training, enumeration methods, field procedures, questionnaires, tabulation proce- 
dures, and the like, will be conducted in fiscal 1959. 
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Electronic equipment 


The estimate for fiscal 1959 includes $2,144,825 for the remainder of the major 
electronic devices to be purchased for the Kighteenth Decennial Censuses. The 
total purchase price will be approximately $4 million. It is estimated that the 
nse of these devices and additional facilities to be rented for the peak of opera- 
tions will reduce the cost of processing and tabulating operations by $6,700,000 
or $2,700,000 more than the purchase cost of the equipment. Moreover, on the 
basis of a useful life of 7 to 10 years, the investment through the Eighteenth 
Decennial Censuses appropriation will make a substantial contribution to future 
work of the Bureau and other Government agencies. Of equal importance, per- 
haps, is the gain of time for release of results, facilitated by the tremendous 
data processing capacity of these electronic devices. The achievement of such 
advances in time by other means, if physically possible, would increase the 
costs by an amount perhaps as great as the reduction stated above. 
General administration 


The share of general administration costs assigned each appropriation is based 
on the proportion of the total general administration cost to appropriations’ 
personal service cost. 


Plan of operation 


J ‘ list of the major functions required in fiscal 1959 and their estimated costs 
OLLOW : 


Summary 


‘ . . 
Geographic program, population, housing, and agriculture censuses___ $2, 191,069 
Population preparatory and planning exclusive of geographic pro- 


A a en ce ee Ble. a 840, 575 


Housing preparatory and planning exclusive of geographic program _ 528, 337 
Agriculture preparatory and planning exclusive of geographic 
a er a a a ly Bsa T61, 494 
Subtotal general preparatory bcdek inal al 4, 321, 475 
Electronic equipment__-----~--- extent ‘ 2, 144, 825 
II ANTI RU EOD gosta vs etc ce re ere bbinns ns amie psi aiw Me Mies bbe aad 533, 700 


Nh hacen va I pre eeas aaa aan eenaene aah bs as aE . 7,000, 000 
AMOUNT ALLOCATED FOR PURCHASE OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Preston. How much of the money requested here goes to the 
purchase of electronic equipment or any other kind of major equip- 
ment ? 

Mr. ALExANnpeER. $2,144,825. 

Mr. Preston. This is permanent equipment that will be used con- 
tinually in their operation for the ensuing years? 

Mr. Aexanper. That is right. The decennial census requires our 
full capacity and these amounts for equipment will all be needed on 
the Eighteenth Decennial Census. When that is through—and in some 
cases computers are needed in advance of the Eighteenth Census— 
they will be used on the economic censuses and our current work as 
well. As long as we keep it in good shape and continue to process 
our program 





Mr. Preston. If you keep the kind of people that I met out there, 
you will keep it running a long time because they seem to have done 
well with the old equipment that you have. 

Dr. Burgess, tell us what the total cost for the Eighteenth Decennia! 
Census will be. 

Dr. Burcess. We are working under a ceiling of $110 million. That 
includes population, agriculture, and housing. 
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COST OF PRIOR CENSUSES 


Mr. Preston. Could you insert at this point in the record the cost 
of the preceding five decennial censuses ? 


Perhaps that would not be too good a figure, but let us say the 
preceding two. 


(The figures referred to follow :) 


de indeapbas on appebnaiite andes dean adidas tain as ichhaee Saami 1 nhipepinlas ewesacbo pei omipbianiane Vagiiacengl ME a 
RO im ca enciahineimcicb ei indanncsie ab ihn a des ns EES al tS SAY 90, 618, 175 


Dr. Burgess. In 1950, we have a figure of $90 million, which now 
comes up to $110 million despite efficiencies because of the larger 
number of people. That is something in the order of 180 million 
people we presume, or we expect, in 1960 for continental United States 
as compared with 151 million in 1950. We also have a higher rate of 
pay for enumerators, higher cost of supplies, and offsetting that, some 
savings by greater use of sampling and improved efficiency of opera- 
tions on the clerical side. 

Mr. Preston. What does your experience teach you that its costs to 
enumerate each person under the decennial census in the United States ¢ 

Dr. Burcess. That was about 60 cents per person on the old basis. 
This is noted in the Secretary’s comments, 60 cents per person in 1950 
and 60 cents per person in the 1960 ceiling. He used a little larger 


population figure than I have quoted because he has in there Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, and offshore areas. 


COMPARATIVE COST 


Mr. Preston. Using that as a basis, if you have 29 million additional 
people to count and it costs you $17,400,000 just for people alone, and 
then other increased costs related to the increased salaries and costs 
of supplies and materials, it looks like you are going to operate pretty 
well on the basis of your previous census, does ‘it not, costwise ¢ 

Dr. Burerss. We have a plan for taking a 25 percent sample of 
families on the questions of occupation, industry, and similarly for 
personal income. We have reviewed that and believe that the results 
will be acceptable on that sample basis. Between sampling and elec- 


tronic equipment, we hope to improve costwise by from 12 to 15 million 
dollars, comparatively. 


PRESENT EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Preston. What is the present employment ? 

Mr. ALexanper. Present employ ment is 53 on the decennial census. 
We have obligated $2,587,000 out of $3,250,000 appropriated, as of 
March 31. 

Mr. Chairman, if it is appropriate at this point, I would like to refer 
to a language change that apears on page 14 of the committee print 
which we feel is rather important. 

A similar change is incorporated in the 1958 Censuses of Business 
and Manufactures, and that appears on page 12 of the committee 
print. This is to eliminate the word * ‘enumerators” and substitute 
the broader term “personal services” in our authority to pay salaries 
at rates other than the Classification Act rates. 


| 
; 
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There is also inserted a provision to provide that these shall be 
reviewed and fixed by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Presron. I think that you think we should have something 
effective in that area ? 

Mr. ALE XANDER. We need more flexibility than the term “enumera- 
tors.” That is the purpose of the change. 

Mr. Nrerson. I think it should be mentioned, too, that this language 
has been utilized before. This is the same type of language which 
we have utilized in the past on these major censuses. 

Mr. Acexanper. That is correct. We had the same authority in 
the 1950 census, and the 1954 censuses. ; 

Mr. Preston. It is essential ? 

Mr. ALEXANpeER. Yes. 


ENUMERATOR PAY RATES 


Mr. Fioop. What will you pay the individual enumerator out in 
the field as compared to what you paid him the last time? 

What did you pay him the last time, and what will you increase 
him to this time? 

Dr. Burerss. Our current rates, lacking an allowance for possible 
increases in rates of pay, aims to come out at $1.53 an hour. As we 
may assign these people on piecework, we are aiming at assignments 
so that they can make a pay which is equal to a GS-3. On the last 
census, we were down to $1 an hour and we are aiming toward this 
other figure with fair success. There is a substantial increase in the 
rates of pay which we will have to try to meet by better management 
in some ways. 

Mr. Fioop. I remember vaguely that these enumerators or these 
people doing the legwork on the streets were very poorly paid, or not 
adequately paid. 

Did you ever hear that 10 years ago, or what was the story ? 

Did you pay them by the name or how? 

Dr. Burcess. We paid them mostly by name, but also some by the 
hour and we had some difficulty in getting people to work for us for 
only 3 weeks. They cannot be pe ople tied down to regular jobs. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us do it now with everybody out of work and you 
will make everybody happy. 

Dr. Burcrss. There are people who are able to put on a little extra 
effort to devote 3 weeks to this work. 

Mr. Atexanper. It is supposed to average out to $1.53 an hour. 

Dr. Burcess. We have had some experience in taking the census 
for agriculture in the fall of 1954 and as we worked into that the 
piecework rates were causing complaints that they were not liberal 
enough. 

Mr. Fioop. I remember and it seemed to be justified. 

Did you have a different rate or scale for people in the rural areas, 
where the work is much harder, as compared with the rate in the 
cities ? 

It would be much harder; would it not? 

Mr. Atexanper. Yes; and we did make allowance for the greater 
distances between households. 
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Mr. Fioop. It would seem to me that somebody in the rural areas 
would have a tougher job than somebody in the area of the New 
York City apartment houses. 

Dr. Burcrss. We try to allow for that in the way the districts are 
set out. 

Mr. Fioop. If there is a problem and you know there is, I am sure 
that you will take care of it. 

Dr. Burcess. We will certainly do our best to be equitable. 

We want to pay a rate that will be fair to the Government and to 
the workers. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. I would like to ask one question which is a little off 
this subject. 

Mr. Preston. Very well. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Mr. Bow. I was very much pleased several weeks ago, Dr. Burgess, 
with watching a television show from your shop. You had some 
ple on there from the Philippines and from Pakistan. I thought it w 
an excellent program and I think the work you are doing—I am tat 
critical of it, strangely enough—by the way, just how much of that 
are you doing? As I I understand ‘it, the people were here from the 
Philippines and Pakistan being instructed in the taking of censuses. 

Dr. Burerss. In doing all of the work of the Census Bureau in- 
cluding the censuses and : surveys. 

Mr. Bow. Observing and being taught there our experience as to 
how to take the censuses ? 

Dr. Burgess Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Bow. To what extent are we doing that ? 

Dr. Burcess. That is a continuing program. These people are paid 
to some extent by United Nations ‘funds or ICA funds as a part of 
the technical cooperation program. At the moment we have some 
16 people in Pakistan and South America advising them there on the 
spot. In Washington we have groups of varying sizes, averaging 
about 25 or 30. 

Mr. Ecxtrr. It varies. That is about as many as there are of the 
consultants abroad. At the time Congressman Bow is asking about, 
the ones being trained here vary a good deal in number. I believe at 
the present time there is somet hing in the order of 25. 

Mr. Bow. Twenty-five different nations? 

Mr. Ecxter. There probably is some duplication. There are prob- 
ably two from some of the countries. Over a period of years, there 
have been more than 25 different nations. I think it is the conviction 
of all of us, as you seem to have, that this does represent a very wise 
expenditure. It is not a very expensive program because the numbers 
of people are not very great and the importance of getting better sta- 

tistics for these backward countries is extremely great if we are to 
have intelligent operation of serious international ‘Telationships, get- 
ting statistics on population, housing, agriculture, and so forth, in 
these countries. That is very important. 
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Mr. Bow. They have much more difficulty in this than you have had 
in the program ? 
_ Mr. Ecxter. Their difficulties are tremendously greater than ours 
in many cases. They do not have the legislation and there is suspicion 
among the natives. They have plural marriage and all kinds of 
things that create complications in enumeration. We do our best to 
try to help them in methods which we think will be useful in those 
countries. We help to bring the experience of one country to the 
attention of another. 

I believe that although it is a small program it is one that is enor- 
mously important in this field of technical assistance. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you very much. 


That is all. 


TRANSFERRED FUNDS 


Mr. Horan. Do we have any transfer involved with other 
Departments? 

Dr. Burerss. On this work ? 

Mr. Horan. Yes, on the Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. Preston. All the way across the board. 

Dr. Burerss. We have some of these people who come primarily 
with us 

Mr. Preston. No, transfer of funds. 

Mr. Horan. I am looking at page 18 of the committee print. 

Mr. Preston. Could we have that at this point? 

Mr. Horan. I thought we should have some understanding of that. 

Dr. Burgess. We have funds that last year amounted to something 
in the order of $5 million in the course of the year. 

Mr. Atexanper. That includes the work that we do for other agen- 
cies and the work that we do for private agencies, and State and local 
governments. We furnish statistical services. 

Mr. Preston. Give us the totals on it. 

Mr. ALexaNnper. We expect a total of 4.5 million this year will be 
obligated on work for other agencies and for private individuals, or- 
ganizations and State and local governments. 

The committee print reflects an estimate of $2.2 million for other 
agencies, but we had been called in this year for more work than that 
and it will probably be $2.8 million for other agencies by the end of 
the year. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I have a question, 

Do not be modest about this because I am serious, but are you the 
best Census Bureau in the world? 

What about the other great nations? What do they think about 
you? Are you the best in the business at this time? 

Dr. Buracess. Since I have only been associated with the Bureau a 
little over 5 years, I might say that I agree with that statement. 

Mr. Frioop. What is the reputation in your trade? Are you the best 
in the business in the world ? 

Dr. Burcess. The best in our country ? 

Mr. Fioop. No, the best in the business. There is some doubt about 
missiles and some doubt about other things, but what about the Census 


Bureau ? 
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Dr. Bureess. I think, if we were inclined to argue in the Census Bu- 
reau, we would make out a pretty good case that we are the best, at 
least In some ways. 


We aim not to be so sure that we will not take good advice from 
abroad. 

Mr. Fuioop. I know that, but I meant as a broad statement within 
reason. Is that the general attitude worldwide, that you fellows are 
pretty good ? 

Dr. Burgess. 
to deny that. 

Mr. Grieves. I read something on this the other 
American Statistical Association to the effect that the ( 
was the foremost statistical agency in the world. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Eckler? 

Mr. Ecker. I might note that 2 of us were at the meetings of the 
International Statistical Institute in Stockholm last summer and a 
great number of subjects were discussed and in 2 or 3 of the fields you 
get your indication of the extent to which a country is active and in 
the foreground. One is in the field of electronic equipment and the 
application of these new tools to census work. Another is in the field 
of response research, in which we are attempting to measure the ac- 
curacy of our figures and determine the variance that arises because 
of difficulty in enumeration. I think it was very clear to Mr. Hansen 
and myself that our Nation was at the front of those who were 
participating. There are only a few others that are at all active in 
those fields. 

Mr. Foon. I like to hear that. I get so much information of the 
other kind that I like to get back on “the track again where I know 
that we are all right or better than anybody else. 


I think that none of my colleagues here would want 


day from the 
Census Bureau 


QUESTION ON TELEVISION 


Mr. Presron. Dr. Burgess, a moment ago we discussed a matter 
which I think should be br iefly discussed at this point in the record in 
order that it might be found by those who have some interest in it. 

There are a number of C ongressmen and Senators who are being 
questioned about whether the 1960 census form will have blanks to in- 
clude information on the number of homes having television, color 
television, and FM radio. You have stated that you issued a press 
release on this subject yesterday and will you furnish the committee 
with a copy of it? 

We will insert that in the record at this point. This will answer the 
questions of the members who have been expressing some interest in 
this. 


(The document referred to follows :) 


Census BuREAU To ASK QUESTION ON TV OWNERSHIP IN 1960 


The Bureau of the Census intends to ask a question about ownership of tele- 
vision sets in connection with the 1960 census of housing, according to an an- 
nouncement issued today by Census Director Robert W. Burgess. Such a ques- 
tion was included in the 1950 census of housing, and also in the 1954 census of 
agriculture, and the Census Bureau has conducted sample surveys in recent years 
to show the extent of ownership of television sets. 


The last release, issued on 
April 11, 


1958, showed that 83 percent of all households in the United States had 


24676—58-——_34 








at least 1 television set. It is planned to provide similar statistics from the 
census of housing for counties and large places. 

Director Burgess said that proposals to have the census include questions on 
color television and on sets equipped to receive UHF television had been care- 
fully considered, but that it is not intended to include such questions in 1960. 
In both instances the proportion of households which would report the item is 
small. Under these circumstances collecting the information becomes relatively 
expensive, and it is preferable to use the resources available to the census for 
other questions where the return in information per dollar spent is greater. 

Director Burgess also stated that the Census Bureau does not plan to ask a 
question concerning radio ownership. Such a question was asked in the censuses 
of 1930, 1940, and 1950, and also in the censuses of agriculture in 1945 and 1954. 
When the question was asked in 1950, 96 percent of all households reported that 
they had a radio. Since nearly every household has one or more radio sets, it 
does not seem necessary to include such a question in the census. The further 
proposal that a question be included relating to radio receivers that are equipped 
to receive FM programs has been considered and the Census Bureau has con- 
sulted with survey organizations which have collected such information. Ex- 
perience with this question has shown that the collection of useful information 
is expensive and requires an undue amount of checking of the answers that are 
given. 

Director Burgess pointed out that the 1960 censuses of population and housing 
will provide the mass communications and advertising media of the Nation— 
radio, television, newspapers, periodicals, and magazines—with valuable statis- 
tical information for defining their markets. The information collected in the 
census of population will include the number of people classified by selected social 
and economic characteristics and their distribution by geographic location. The 
information collected in the census of housing will include the number of dwell- 
ing units, classified by selected characteristics and their distribution throughout 
the Nation. 


CrNnsus OF GOVERNMENTS 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


j 
: | 
Program by activities: | | 


1. Census of governments $737, 134 | $738, 963 | $431, 400 
2. General administration-. 97, 835 | 86, 068 53, 600 
Total obligations. 834, 969 | 825, 031 485, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobl'gated balance brought forward- = bd Ged —915, 031 | —90, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward | 915, 031 | 90, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority 2; 780, QO id since “e 395, 000 
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Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions ab ges 29 | 8 | 7 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions : caseeretal 120 124 | 81 
Average number of all employces Gakic tei alehcs Repene araculseacaanare 148 | 132 88 
Number of employees at end of year________- , | 94 80 | 7 
Average GS grade and salary ; 2 .---| 6.4 $5,070 | 6.5 $5,100 | 6.4 $5, 110 
Average salary of ungraded positions______- : = $4, 265 $4, 728 | $4, 728 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_- ’ thea $132, 457 $44, 300 | $41, 044 
Positions other than permanent___-_- mae 451, 154 522, 653 342, 559 
Other personal service witlaiin a 20, 834 200 175 
Total personal services................----------- 604, 445 567, 153 | 383, 778 
02 Travel ; tapncencel 118, 508 135, 020 | 18, 015 
03 ‘Transportation of things amet each inci chase | * 3,078 326 107 
04 Communication services_. ‘ pute aniaiba been 42, 023 47, 390 | 1, 733 
05 Rents and utility services__- bettie oe Senienetal 5, 032 3, 458 | 1, 259 
06 Printing and reproduction. pisprdesepinyite ew hiaiodabie - Sal 37, 441 27, 324 | 51, 682 
07 Other contractual services _ _- : ssi ate eae ce a 468 2, 009 720 
Services performed by other agencies. | 3, 156 1, 143 988 
08 Supplies and materials___- | 9, 285 4,812 6, 700 
09 Equipment eo Ie is ae SS OT 7, 288 6, 451 175 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ....................-]_.- 28, 548 19, 62% 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities...................___- | 613 97 | 77 
1h "Tees wind anemone Sos 5 a5 35 occ bes. Es 3, 542 1, 300 143 
UU GRNSUR NNN So 55 a oss a a sac bmce eed 834, 969 $25, 031 485, 000 


Mr. Preston. We will now take up the next item, Census of Gov- 
ernments, found on page 16 of the committee print and page 162 of 
the justifications. 

We will insert at this point in the record pages 162 and 163. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1958 ; — 0 
Add unobligated balance at end of fiscal year 1957 $915, 031 
Deduct unobligated balance at end of fiscal year 1958__.. or 90, 000 

Base for 1959 825, 031 


Net difference—1959 over 1958 


Requirements Difference, 
ae increase (-+ 
By activity | or de- 
1958 1959 crease (— 


adjusted adjusted 


Census of governments. . .. | $738, 963 $431, 400 — $307, 563 
General administration 86, 068 | 53, 600 32, 468 
Gross requirements. 825, 031 485, 000 —340, 031 — 340, 031 
Total 485, 000 
Less unobligated balance from fiscal year 1958. —90, 000 


rotal estimate of appropriation, 1959_- . 395, 000 
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INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Preston. This represents a net increase of $395,000 for 1959. 
Will you explain the activity planned for 1959? 

Dr. Burcrss. The activity is to bring to a conclusion the census 
which has been underway, or will have been underway 2 full years 
or longer at the end of this fiscal year. This is cane to carry 
through the financial statistics phase of the census, which provides the 
summary of the income, expenditures, and debt of all State and local 
governments in the United States. That feature is just moving into 
the final stages. We have other features that will be pretty well com- 
pleted by the end of this fiscal year, except for money obligated for 
the printing, these will be completed at least. The total requested 
is in line with our original estimates, plus adjustments for the fact 
that we are now making retirement fund payments that were started 
to be required last year. 

Mr. Preston. These funds will include that phase of the work of 
the Census Bureau? 

Dr. Bureess. This will conclude that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Any questions on this item 4 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Preston. [If not, thank you very much, gentlemen. We will re- 
sume Monday morning, 10 o’clock. 
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Monpay, Aprit 28, 1958. 
BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

HORACE B. McCOY, ADMINISTRATOR, BUSINESS AND DEFENSE 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

H. HERBERT HUGHES, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

WILLIAM C. TRUPPNER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INDUSTRIAL MOBI- 
LIZATION 

PHILIP G. ASHER, DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATION 

HAROLD C. TAVEY, BUDGET OFFICER 

JOHN C. GREEN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 

JOHN L. DEMAREST, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF TECH- 
NICAL SERVICES 

BRADLEY FISK, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FIELD SERVICES 

ROBERT W. NEWLAND, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FIELD 
SERVICES 

CARL F. OECHSLE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
FOR DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

DR. BURTON W. ADKINSON, HEAD, OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC INFOR- 
MATION, NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

PAUL A. BOREL, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR CENTRAL REFERENCE, 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

JOHN J. BAGNALL, CHIEF, FOREIGN DOCUMENTS DIVISION, CEN- 
TRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. Industry service-_-. ; $3, 669,181 | $2, 679, 000 $3, 212, 000 

2. Marketing and distribution service... 154, 858 | 165, 000 240, 000 

3. Technical information service. 476, 635 431, 000 1, 791, 000 

4. Field service. _ | 1, 966, 122 2, 155, 000 2, 155, 000 

5. Executive direction. - 258, 531 252, 000 252, 000 

Total obligations 6, 525, 327 5, 682, 000 | 7, 650, 000 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. . - 371, 063 | 

Unobligated balance no longer available. -_- 48, 610 
New obligational authority 6, 945, 000 5, 682, 000 7, 650, 000 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation 


Transferred to “‘Salaries and expenses,” 


tration (64 Stat. 1263) 


Appropriation (adjusted) 


aeiniaalll 
| = 
6, 975, 000 
general adminis- | 
—30, 000 


6, 945, 000 


5, 682, 000 


5, 682, 600 | 


7, 650, 000 


7, 650, 000 
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Object classification 


1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions aia | 


818 680 887 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions Se aan 6 3 | 4 

Average number of all employees- - - nae 780 663 | R56 

Number of employees at end of year _- 754 | 669 | ; 874 

a ac haiel ans 

Average GS grade and salary - - 3 -| 9.1 $7,079 9.0 $7,035 8.7 $6, 699 

01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions--. $5, 485, 107 $4, 668, 000 $5, 693, 100 

Positions other than permanent | 40,825 | 25, 000 30, 000 

Other personal services ; 2, 154 19, 000 22, 900 

Total personal services 5, 528, 086 4, 712, 000 5, 746, 000 

02 Travel | 181, 223 147, 000 187, 000 

03 Transportation of things | 8, 582 8, 000 9, 000 

04 Communication services 170, 114 167, 000 183, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 1, 939 

06 Printing and reproduction. -- 190, 867 119, 000 | 192, 000 

07 Other contractual services 179, 991 62, 000 548, 000 

Services performed by other agencies__._.......-- i186, 169 106, 000 306, 000 

08 Supplies and materials 3 54, 783 49, 000 58, 000 

09 Equipment : 20, 039 16, 000 58, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ial 292, 000 358, 500 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__ nical 2, 008 2, 000 2, 000 

15 Taxes and assessments a 1, 526 2, 000 2, 500 

Total obligations 5 , see N 6, 525, 327 5, 682, 000 7, 650, 000 


Mr. Preston. The committee will please come to order. 

The first item we will take up is Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, found on page 48 of the committee print and page 501 of 
the justifications. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 507 and 509 of the 
justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1958 (regular bill $5, 682, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation 300, 000 


Base for 1959 ; : 5, 982, OOK 


Net difference, 1959 over 1958: 
. Lac 
Requirements | Difference, 
ee __}Jinerease (+ 
or de- 


1958 | 1959 | crease (—) 
adjusted | estimate 
| 


Industry service $2, 679, 000 | $3,212,000 | +$533, 000 


Marketing and distribution service 165,000 | | 240, 000 +75, 000 
Technical information service 731, 000 1, 791, 000 | +1, 060, 000 
Field service unin ae . 7 2,155,000 | 2, 155, 000 
Executive direction. ._. 252, 000 | 252, 000 
jose = : a 
Gross requirements | 5, 982, 000 7,650,000 | +-1, 668,000 1, 668, 000 
| nenensl 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1959 


7, 650, 000 


peta 


owen 


ok aetna poet 
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Mr. Preston. We have with us this morning Mr. H. B. McCoy who 
is the Administrator. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I will inquire, Mr. McCoy, as to whether you have a prepared state- 
ment or do you wish to make a summary statement ? 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement here which I 
would like to present and then briefly discuss what is in this statement. 

Mr. Preston. Submit a copy of that for the record. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

(The copy referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY H. B. McCoy, ADMINISTRATOR, BUSINESS AND 
DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


The Business and Defense Services Administration is requesting $7,650,000 to 
carry out its statutory or delegated functions during the fiscal year 1959. I am 
setting forth a summary of the increases and the activities to which these will 
be applied. 


1. Strengthening of industry service___.__.________- x ae 


(a) Funds for management of the executive reserve program_________- $40, 000 


eee 


Personal services (2 positions) ..._..-_....___-__--_-- eee 
TPM OTE cncntsiccs so esarSegaeeies ncine ncaa enentcaidaak ta ae Sie a ate ee ee See 10, 000 
ee on oe erate a ete en ee ee re 
Retirement contrat. oe ee SS ee 1, 000 


Defense Mobilization Order No. I-21, dated February 23, 1956, provides that 
departments and agencies of the executive branch having major mobilization 
responsibilities establish programs for training of executive reservists. Over 
650 reservists have been recruited and it is planned to start a training program 
designed to inform these reservists of the changes and developments in the Gov- 
ernment’s mobilization plans. 


(b) Collection of statistical data on survival items___________ pi) STG. ae 


One of the inadequacies identified in Operation Alert 1957 was the complete 
lack of statistical data on most of the critical survival items. The ODM has 
assigned to BDSA the task of preparing supply requirement studies to determine 
whether or not an ample supply of listed survival items will be available follow- 
ing an attack upon the United States. The statistical effort required to com- 
plete this job is of such magnitude that much of the work must be performed by 
the Bureau of the Census on electronic computers with direct participation and 
direction by the industry divisions and staff of BDSA. 


(c) Strengthening of industry divisions_- lied _. $318, 000 


Personal services (50 positions, average of 45 employees)___. 252, 000 
"I <a. cnsts maipeinliaslitn sahil ollbadidansalaiale oceania tea ial cet oc a 12, 000 
Communications__.__— LOL LLLP FO EL LOLS CE SIE 4, 000 
Be aie ne sh Scr actcinciiincs hbk sd deine aimaamaisccasteate teh 25, 000 
Othee i Semtvattual : GOP VatOR is. ocitetctatens bacencatelntwdas 1, 000 
UENO: SEINE SECON ik es canting gen 1, 000 
Equipment_______ sysop i Wein ii eh at i a al 7, 000 
RINT, COTES TINO i kick ca hcinins weil ninco esi nicaailineti sola’ 16, 000 


The $318,000 increase requested for strengthening the industry divisions is 
to restore a portion of the reduction made in the 1958 appropriation. The in 
crease will permit the BDSA to more effectively discharge its responsibilities. 
The reduction of approximately one-third of the personnel of the industry divi- 
sions and supporting staff program advisers (elimination of 131 budget positions 
and termination of over 100 employees), which was made necessary by the re 
duced 1958 appropriation, has seriously impaired the ability of these divisions 
to meet the increased demands for broader service to the business community 
and to continue adequately to carry out the defense and mobilization prepared 
ness responsibilities delegated by the ODM. Even though the industry divisions 
operations have been reorganized, they are still inadequately staffed in many 
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areas. The request for $318,000 contemplates an additional 50 positions in 
fiscal year 1959. These positions will be used to provide economic and statistical 
support to the existing commodity specialists and to recruit specialists in a few 
important industrial areas where there is now an inadequate staff. The addi- 
tional positions will provide 16 professional positions at grades 12 and 13, 20 
statistical type personnel at grades 7 and 9, and 14 clerical and stenographic 
personnel at grades 4 and 5. 


2. Mxpension of Marketing and’ distripution._._ ee $75, 000 
Personal services (18 posittdns) ij ee ca. eeu 69, 000 
Travels... cpetipdecine aceite kde adil cote ra cas ck de gid de ae a 2, 000 


Retirement contribution hidtenabencal 4, 000 


Agencies of the Federal Government expend in excess of $35 million annu- 
ally on statistical programs which yield data of tremendous potential value to all 
types of businss firms in the conduct of market research and guidance in mar- 
keting operations. The President’s Conference on Technical and Distribution 
Research which was held in Washington in late September 1957 clearly indicated 
that this data is not fully employed by the business firms. To remedy this 
situation by making the data available, $50,000 is requested for the dissemina- 
tion of marketing information and preparation of market studies and reports. 
An additional $25,000 is requested for the purpose of undertaking planning 
and studies directed toward the measurement of wholesale and retail inventories 
of survival items. 


3. Expansion of technical information__.__.____~- aoa eg 


(a) Expansion of activities in the distribution of foreign and do- 
mestic scientific and technical information._..._..._.-__-__--_ 1, 250, 000 
Personal services (132 positions, average of 125 employees) — 650, 000 
Travel___- sisi ice eet ce ws seas 9h cigs 5 aleaac tain dai 16, GOO 


Communications ar BE SE a De, ott Sata ete eebaad pita 2, 000 
Printing ‘and reproduction... i... 2. ims. 35, 000 
Other contracttianl ‘servitese i oo ee jess 425, 000 
Services other agencies___.___-__-.-_______~_- Pete Sie eS 25, 000 
Pannlied awe wa terinig sil a ee ee Leds 8, 000 
tren ee ee WE 35, 000 
Re CINE RIN a ig ais canes bean pbaeiinaiae cians’ 42, 500 


Miscellaneous other objects___._._-_--__ SS te Ee 1, 500 


The Office of Technical Services of the Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration administers the statutory authority given to the Department of Com- 
merce in Public Law 776, 8ist Congress, which provides for the dissemination of 
technological, scientific, engineering information to American business and indus- 
try. In earrying out this responsibility the Office reviews, evaluates, secures 
necessary clearances, and obtains documents containing such scientific and tech- 
nical information which develops from Government or Government-sponsored 
research. Reports in both the basic and applied sciences are acquired and made 
available to business and industry. 

The additional funds requested are for the purpose of providing a new pro- 
gram covering available technological and scientific information from foreign 
countries. To accomplish this it is proposed that there be established in the 
Office of Technical Services, in addition to present facilities for domestic science 
and technical information, the following: 

(1) A listing of sources and availability of foreign scientific and technical 
data from private sources. 

(2) The assembling, evaluating, cataloging, and making available in docu- 
ment form foreign sicentific and technical data currently available from 
the translation activities of Federal Government agencies. 

(3) Making translations of foreign industrial technical data, which is de- 
termined to be useful to United States industry but which has not and is not 
being translated or otherwise made available for public distribution. 


(b) Scientific and technical information adapted to small business... $50, 000 
Personal services (10 positions, average of 9 employees) ___-_- 47, 000 
BME. CRUISIN sn ee se en ncatoeen 3, 000 


: 
I 
' 
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The President’s Conference on Technical and Distribution Research developed 
that the wealth of scientific and technical data existing within the Federal Gov- 
ernment failed to be usefully employed by the smaller firms for two reasons: 
(1) they did not know of the existence and availability. of specific items, and 
(2) the language of science has grown so specialized as to be virtually unin- 
telligible to the smaller firm. The recommendation of the Conference was to 
direct the Federal agencies to do a better job in channeling their information to 
the business community. Since BDSA is the authorized outlet for unclassified 
Government research we are asking for $50,000 for a small group to work with 
the originators of the information to seek out ,and clearly identify the com- 
mercial possibilities sometimes buried in these scientific findings. 


(c) Study on the storage of scientific and technical information on 
GTC Gee ON cic ec ah eee errata pecan tides $60, 000 
Othed comtractual’ wervieesc. 22s. ea a ee 60, 000 
The storage and retrieval of needed facts on electronic equipment is revolu- 
tionizing business methods. However, the present commercial devices do not 
satisfy the needs for the storage of scientific and technical information. The 
solving of this problem will provide the knowledge and experience necessary 
to move from the time-consuming. records-searching processes of the past to a 
fast efficient process. The sum of $60,0000 is requested for a contract with a 

qualified organization to investigate this problem. 


Mr. Preston. We will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation request for the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Admnistration for fiscal year 1959 is for 
$7,650,000, with an increase of $1,968,000 over fiscal year 1958. Of 
this i increase of $1,968,000, $533,000 is for the Industry Service. We 
have requested the restoration of some of the cut that was made last 
year by the Congress and we have also added a new item of $40,000 
for the executive reserve program to which we do not budget funds 
at the moment. 

We have also requested $175,000 for collecting statistical data on 
survival items. We have asked for this in our appropriation because 
the Office of Defense Mobilization has requested us to manage a large 
portion of the new mobilization program involving survival items. 
This money will be transferred to the Bureau of the Census for sta- 
tistical work, but the planning function will be done in our industry 
divisions. 

Mr. Preston. Is the $175,000 related to planning? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir: and the actual collection of data. 

Mr. Presron. Is any portion of it transferred ? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. All of it will be transferred to the Census 
Bureau for specific statistical operation. 

$318,000 is requested for the strengthening of the Industry Divi- 
sions. We propose to increase our staffs very modestly, perhaps 50 
positions, largely in subordinate personnel to support the present in- 
dustry specialists that we have. We find that as a result of this year’s 
operation we have some of the higher classified people who need re- 
search help and supporting personnel. A large portion of the in- 
crease requested here is for the employment of lower grade people to 
assist our higher grade people. 

$75,000 is asked for the marketing and distribution operation, of 
which $25,000 is for a study of the possibilities and methods of taking 
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an inventory of survival items throughout the whole distribution 
process. 

The fund that I mentioned before of $175,000 is to be devoted to 
study of the manufacturing level of industry. We have not yet begun 
to try to find out how much of the survival item requirements are 
located in the hands of wholesalers, distributors, and, in some cases, 
retailers. This would be rather an expensive enterprise, if carried out 
completely, so we feel that next year we ought to do some investiga- 
tion of the methods of determining this kind of statistical operation. 
Our Office of Distribution will do this work. 

$50,000 additional is requested for the dissemination of information 
as collected by the Department and other agencies relating to 
marketing. 

Our biggest increase is for a new program in the Office of Technical 
Services. We are asking there for $1,360,000 of which $1,250,000 is 
specifically for the expansion of activities in the distribution of 
foreign and domestic scientific and technical information. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that we have appeared before this com- 
mittee previously on a part of this program. This is the basic fiscal 
year 1959 program that we are now presenting here. This is very 
largely to be devoted to the preparation, printing, and dissemination 
of scientific and technical information already available in the Gov 
ernment but not now disseminated. There is also some part here for 
translations but these translations are to be in the areas not now 
covered by existing Government translations and would be largely 
in the field of industrial technology so that the two together would 
combine into an expansion of the present activities under our basic 
statute. They will cover foreign technical information largely of 
Soviet origin. We will disseminate additional translated material 
that is considered to be useful and not now available. 

We have also asked for $50,000 to be devoted to a more specific 
description of some of the technical information in terms of commer- 
cial possibilities. Some of the data that we have available is rather 
complicated and highly technical and we feel that it should be ex- 
plained, or at least the commercial possibilities should be evaluated. 

Last year we had a President’s Conference on Technical and Distri- 
bution Research and it was pointed out that the Government should 
do some better work in this field of, you might say, writing down 
some of the technical and scientific data for ordinary use. 

There are also a couple of small items for a study on the storage of 
scientific and technical information on electronic equipment. 

Mr. Chairman, that is a very brief summary of our total increases 
asked for in fiscal year 1959. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Preston. How many new positions are you asking for under the 
heading of “Strengthening of Industry Service”? 

Mr. McCoy. The maximum number of 52 or an average number of 
positions of 47. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have a schedule of the grades of these posi- 
tions ‘ 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, I do, I have that by grades and titles. Would 
you like to have that ? 
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Mr. Preston. We would like to see that. 

I make the observation that the grades seem to be reasonable. 

I think that we will insert at this point in the record the top portion 
of this listing of grades. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


Position increases requested in 1959 


Activity | Grade | Salary Number of 
| positions 


Industry service: 


Training officer GS-14 $10, 320 l 
Industry analyst ; | GS-13... 71, 920 8 
Oven GS-12 60, 560 | s 
Vraining assistant Gs-9 5, 440 | 1 
Statistician - GS-9. 54, 400 10 
Statistical clerk GS-7 45, 250 | 10 
GS-5. 25, 690 7 

GS-4_. wal 23, 905 | 7 

| ou ae pas 

Total 297, 485 | 52 


i 
} 


Mr. Preston. Do you have a list of grades that you would use in 
connection with the dissemination of scientific information ? 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, they are on the same list that I gave 
you at the bottom. 

Mr. Preston. According to the chart that you have furnished the 
committee, there would be 42 people of grade 11 and above and 100 
people below grade 11. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. At this point we will insert in the record the list of 
vrades in connection with the technical information service. 

Immediately below that we will insert the list of grades in connec- 
tion with the expansion of marketing and distribution service. 








(The lists referred to follow :) 


Activity Grade Salary Number of 
positions 


Technical information service: | 





Chief, translation service__................. ale gt WEE ccs $11, 610 l 
Industrial specialist... ___- eh fd ACTA. ns 30, 960 3 
Librarian. _- J eae inv audusate nun and aoe 10, 320 1 
Research analyst ae ie eee 10, 320 1 
Industrial specialist ; ‘ dimen’ .| GS-13 53, 940 } 
Librarian_ : Je GS-13 8, 990 ! 
Research analyst ; ; ; | GS-13 62, 930 7 

Contract officer ‘ an de see ...| GS-12 7, 570 l 

Librarian. _. Kia iad | GS-12 7, 570 I 

Publications officer - -- s acca asbelie | GS-12 l 

Research analyst : ....| GS-12 7 

Administrative assistant 7 ; ae .| GS-11 l 

Librarian____- ASS ee ..| GS-11 2 

Publications writer - ae : ..-| GS-11 ] 

Research analyst : ; as as _.| GS-11 ~ 

Administrative assistant . ; | GS-9_. 2 

Industrial specialist ; Ke | GS-9 3 

Industry analyst ; a ' _--| GS-9 2 

Librarian. naa ea pea ie ..| GS-9 13 

Publications writer _.__- : : ar ..| GS-9 1 

GS-7 2 

GS-5 14 

Gis-4 23 

GS-3 22 

Ma oor ; 745, 965 142 
Marketing and distribution service: 

Business analyst --__ Gs-1: 17, 980 2 
SD akan dene pipes . pit techeieh ection ee 15, 140 2 
Do. Saeeers sae ms GS-1 6, 390 l 
ee eas ; ; et GS-9... 2. 16, 320 3 

GS-5 Ss 11,010 $ 
G8-4....... 6, 830 2 
Total : ; : 73, 670 | 13 


Average grade GS-7.9, average salary $5,397. 


Mr. Presron. To sum up, all of the increase except that portion 
relating to the Office of Technical Services is to strengthen the service 
that you render to businessmen. 


SERVICES TO BUSINESS 


Mr. McCoy, do you think that your office has a peculiar significance 
at this time in the light of the present economic conditions 4 

Mr. McCoy. It is hard to say, Mr. Chairman. I think our services 
to business go on at all times regardless of the flow and ebb of economic 
activity. We have tried to service businessmen to the extent of our 
ability currently in connection with their problems of production, 
production planning, and distribution. I believe that a time such as 
this does bring additional requests to us for consultation, information, 
and for opinion about not only the current situation but the outlook 
for the future. Certainly, that is true of the near term future. 

Yes, I think in a general way our work does have as much signifi- 
cance, or perhaps more so at times like these, than it would at other 
times. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have any way of establishing the workload to 
illustrate the number of businessmen that contact your office in the 
course 01 a year? 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, we tried to do that but it is very diffi- 
cult; first, because we have no control over the number of people who 








I 
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come to us either directly here in Washington or through the field 
offices. It is very difficult for us to establish a statistical operation 
that has any meaning. Most of the communications that we answer 
are dictated letters and by that I mean they are requests from business- 
men for certain information or certain views and opinions, and they all 
have to be dictated replies. It is perhaps a request for an opinion from 
our people and it is not just a routine transmittal of a letter or a 
publication, so our figures that we did collect in the past were not very 
good to determine this. Perhaps we have 200,000 or 250,000 inquiries 
a year in our agency, exclusive of the field, which I believe runs per- 

haps over a million a year. 

Most of those, although I could not statistic: ally tell you, are rather 
substantial inquiries that call for somebody’s attention to be given to 
the type of reply. 

The other types that we have had in the past, more so than now, is 
where someone asked a question and you might suggest a publication 
and much of the correspondence was either sending out publications 
or in response to requests for publications. A group of statistics on 
how many letters, phone calls, and personal visits received and proc- 
essed is not very adequate. The one I made some time ago I felt was 
quite inadequate to give us any particular evaluation of our work 
without going to quite a lot of trouble to have people analyze these 
incoming and outgoing things. I did not think we had the staff to do 
that at the moment. 


TRANSLATION OF SCIENTIFIC DOCUMENTS 


Mr. Preston. Is your large increase in connection with “Other con- 
tractual services” related to the translation of scientific documents? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Principally? 

Mr. McCoy. In that area, it largely will be for “Other contractual 
services.” 

I will ask Mr. Green to answer that. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. That figure is $425,000 to place contracts with 
competent translators to undertake translation in the specific field of 
industrial technology. 

Mr. Preston. We must talk about this Office of Technical Services 
some. 

Mr. McCoy, is there unanimity of opinion among the Government 
agencies generally that this function should be established ? 

Mr. Mc oC oy. Yes, sir; there is. 

Mr. Preston. Will you list the agencies that believe it should be 
estublished ? 

Mr. McCoy. We have been in consultation with the various agen- 
cies over the past year. They are the National Science F oundation 
primarily, because it has a coordinating function within the Gov- 
ernment, as you know, for this sort of thing; the CLA, which is a col- 
lector of this kind of information, but which is not a disseminating 
agency; the Air Force Intelligence, which, again, is a collector of 
information but not a disseminating agency to the public; then 
several o‘hers like Dep: irtment of Agriculture ‘and other agencies that 
have been interested in getting a dissemination of the available foreign 
technology. 


i 
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I believe that all of them endorse our plan, Mr. Chairman. While 
they have their own responsibilities in connection with their work, I 
do not know of a single one that does not endorse the idea of having 
a centralized operation, such as ours. 

Mr. Presron. At this time who is disseminating more scientific in- 
formation in the Government than any other agency ? 

By that, I mean translations such as you are undertaking to do 
now ? 

Mr. McCoy. I do not know of any actual dissemination of transla- 
tions at the moment except that it has been done to some extent by the 
National Science Foundation. 

I would answer your question in this way: We are the largest dis- 
seminator, I believe, of technical information to the public. There are 
agencies that disseminate within the Government such things as the 
Armed Services Technical Information Agency and the CIA which 
also disseminates within the Government, but I believe that we are 
the largest in the dissemination to the public of technical information. 

Mr. Nietson. Mr. Chairman, at this point it may be desirable for 
the committee to have a list of some of the letters from some of 
the respective agencies which Mr. McCoy just mentioned and which 
we would like to make available to the committee with respect to this 
item. We also have some witnesses from two of the Government agen- 
cies, the National Science Foundation and CIA. 

Mr. McCoy. They are here, Mr. Chairman, and available for an- 


swering questions if you so desire. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Preston. You have no one here from the Library of Congress ? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You failed to mention the Library of Congress a mo- 
ment ago as being among the agencies doing this disseminating of in- 
formation. Do they disseminate scientific translations ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. Could I ask Mr. Green to explain that? He is more 
familiar with that than [ am. 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, if [ might go back in history—— 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Green, we did not come here to get an education 
in history this morning. We would rather have a direct answer as to 
what the Library of Congress is doing. 

Mr. Green. The Library of Congress i is disseminating scientific and 
technical information at the Library of Congress. We have a project 
there which disseminates scientific and technical information and, as 
far as I know, that is the project. 

Mr. Preston. How much have you transferred to them for this 
purpose ¢ 

Mr. Green. That is a self-financing project, sir, and the Library of 
Congress in fiscal year 1957 sold $121,098 worth of reports. 

This project is called the publication board project and the Publica- 
tion Board happens to be the catalog number that we use for these 
studies. The Library of Congress has a very real role in our program, 
sir. 

Mr. Preston. I am just wondering if they are not already doing 
exactly what you people want to start doing. 
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Mr. Green. No, sir. 

May I speak to that ? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Green. About 13 years ago when President Truman assigned 
the Department of Commerce the job of bringing back and exploiting 
German and Japanese technical and scientific information, which is an 
excellent precedent for what we are talking about now, he also assigned 
to us the job of making available all of the wartime secret research 
studies. 

We sat down with the Library of Congress and worked out a co- 
operative plan which has been in existence on a day-to-day operation 


for the last 15 years. Under this plan we acquire the information, 
organize it, announce it, and we put it in the Library of Congress 
for reader access. In addition, there are many reports, actually 85 


percent by title, tor which there is only extremely limited demand. 
This might consist of perhaps 1, 2, or half a dozen copies, and for this 
type of material it would obviously be uneconomical to make duplicate 
of reports, stock and sell. So we announce these as available from the 
Library of Congress, a Publication Board project. These reports are 
handled as follows: 

The order goes directly to the Library and the Library takes the 
master off the shelf, makes the copy and mails it to the customer. 
This is the existing, successful, practical plan of 13 years of practical 
experience. This is our project and that of the Library of Con- 
gress jointly. 

L hope to cover this point in my direct presentation, Mr. Chairman. 
I have a statement on this. 

Mr. Preston. You wanted to take that up as a separate item in- 
stead of doing it in this way? 

Mr. Green. I assume that you will want a rather detailed presenta- 
tion of our entire plan? 

Mr. Preston. We do not want to cut you off and we will permit you, 
in the course of time, to make a full presentation. That is what we 
concluded earlier, the supplemental item, and we will go into this 
matter fully at a later time. We are just trying to absorb some lan- 
guage that has been presented to us here on this question. 

We will deal with these letters at the proper time and put them in 
the record then. 

Let us first of all deal with this question we have under considera- 
tion. 

Let us assume that this is a proper function for somebody and then 
let us assume also that the law says that the Secretary of Commerce 
should do this, and further let us assume in discussing this that the 
Library of Congress is currently doing more of this than anybody else. 

[s that a correct assumption 

Mr. Green. I do not think that is a correct statement: no, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Can we assume that the Library at the moment has 
the most available information / 

Mr. Green. In the original language, that is correct, sir. That 
the distinctive point. 

A joint operation between the Department of Commerce and the 
Library of Congress, such as we propose, calls for us to acquire, to an- 
nounce these materials as available in an English version, and under 
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this we will literally make at least 60,000 abstracts of original Soviet 
materials available. 

Let us assume that we will send an abstract to a metallurgical firm 
in Wisconsin. This tells him that there is a Soviet article in the 
Library on his specialty. If they want to make a translation at their 
expense, we will advertise and we will urge them to go to the Library 
and the Library will, in turn, go to its Slavic Division and take off the 
shelf that original article and it will photograph it and make it avail- 
able to him. Then we will have a new translation. 

I think the distinction we should make is that our function is more 
of an advertising, dynamic function. There is a connection and the 
two interlock. There is no competition in this area. It is exactly the 
program we have always had and it has worked beautifully and, I am 
sure, to the mutual satisfaction of all. 

Mr. Preston. You say that you have always had it and it worked 
beautifully to mutual satisfaction. W hy not let it continue ? 

Mr. Green. This is the program we propose, except that we propose 
to jump the workload by 10, We are going to make available new in- 
formation 10 times the volume we are currently operating with the 
Library. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, I direct your attention to the top of 
page 535 of the justifications dealing with this subject and the last 
sentence of the top paragraph reads as follows : 

“* * * At the present time, however, there is no central agency in the Gov 
ernment responsible for acting as a clearinghouse on all technological, scien 
tific, and engineering information for the purpose of making it generally avail 
able to American scientists and research institutions.” 

If what you told the chairman is so and if you have an existing 
system functioning, and if all you want to do is merely increase it 
by 10. what in the world is that sentence doing in there? That is 
a flat contradiction. 

Mr. Green. I do not believe so, sir. As we see it, we have the 
skeleton of a clearinghouse, the nucleus. 

Mr. Froop. This is not an engagement in semantics. The chairman 
asked you a question and you said that you were entirely satisfied and 
you praised at great length the existing function. The Library is the 
doer and you are the thinker-up on this kind of business. You are the 
salesman, You are trying to sell this idea and then when you sell 
somebody, the Library executes it. You told Mr. Preston that that is 
your existing . desirable, and commendable function which has been 
going on for 13 years, a central clearinghouse operation. That is 
it. All you want to do is increase it by 10. 

If that is the fact, will you reconcile it with that sentence I read ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. I see your point, Congressman Flood. 

At the moment, because of staff capacity, and for the last 13 years 
we have been concentrating on unclassified Government research but 
now since there has developed a national awareness of the importance 
of foreign science, and since Congress gave the Secretary of Commerce 
a responsibility to include foreign science, we wish to enlarge it and 
in the enlargement we discover a great mass of material which Gov- 
ernment agencies have been abstracting, such as digests and translating 
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for their internal needs, material which we can obtain, which we can 
organize and which we can distribute. 

‘We and the Library collectively can do this job. 

Mr. Fioop. You say, my friend, there is no central agency. 

Are you going to give birth to one? Are you going to cre: ate a new 
me: 

am for this to an extent even more than you are, but I do not know 
‘ih it you are talking about. You say that there is no central agency 
in the Government to do what you and I want to do? 

Mr. Green. In the field of foreign science, with special emphasis on 
Soviet science ; no, sir. 

Mr. Froop. This says nothing about foreign science. This says 
merely “clearinghouse.” This refers to all technological and scientific 
information but you are not going to create something for foreign 
science, are you / 

Mr. Green. Sir, I confess that I am not reading at the same place. 

Mr. F1ioop. That is at the top of page 534 of your justifications and 
it is the last sentence. 

Mr. Green. Reading it as you do, I would say that we are nucleus 
for that clearinghouse. We are in no sense a complete, operative clear- 
inghouse. 

Mr. Froop. Are you going to create a complete, operative clearing- 
house? I think there should be one but how are you going to do it? 
Tell me, please. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Would you have time for me now 
this point ? 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know. 

I told Mr. Preston you were set up and now I do not think you are. 

Mr. Preston. Go right ahead and make your statement. 


, sir, to make a direct statement on 


QUOTATION OF STATEMENT OF DR, LLOYD BERKNER, ASSOCIATED 
UNIVERSITIES, INC 


Mr. Green. Dr. Lloyd Berkner, president of Associated Universi- 
ties, Inc., clearly pointed out the need for and importance of the pro- 
gram early this year in testimony before Congressman Moss’ Subcom- 


mittee on Government Information. To quote Dr. Berkner—— 
Mr. Frioop. Who? 


Mr. Green. Dr. Berkner, president of Associated Universities, Inc.. 
one of the scientific leaders in the country. 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose you insert at this point in the record a couple 
of paragraphs in the way of a biographical sketch. 

Mr. Green. I would be glad to ‘do so. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


BERKNER, Lioyp V (iel) ” 


Scientific administrator; born Milwaukee, Wis., 
Henry Frank and Alma Julia (Viel B.: bachelor of science in electric engi 
neering, University of Minnesota, 1927; studied physics, George Washington Uni 
versity, 1933-85; married Lillian Frances Fulks, May 19, 1928: children—Pa 
tricia Ann (Mrs. Charles Harrington Booth), Phyllis Jean. Engineer, Airwavs 
Division, United States Department of Commerce, 1927-28; engineer, first Byrd 
Antarctic expedition, 1928-30; electrical engineer, National Bureau of Stand 


February 1, 1905; son of 
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ards, 1930-83; engineer, physicist department of terrestrial magnetism, Car 
negie Institution of Washington, 1933-41; Executive Secretary, Research and De- 
velopment Board, Department of Defense, 1946-47; head secretary on explora- 
tory geophysics of atmosphere, department of terrestrial magnetism, Carnegie 
Institution, Washington, 1947-51, research associate, 1951——; also president, 
trustee, chairman, executive committee, Associated Universities, Inc., consultant, 
research and development board, since 1947: consultant Massachusetts Institute 
Technology, 1950-52; consultant, NSRB, 1952-538. Special assistant to Secretary 
of State to organize and direct first military assistance program of North At 
lantic Pact, 1949; chairman, steering committee, author official State Depart- 
ment report Science and Foreign Relations, 1949-50. Member committee Rocke 
feller Service Awards, 1954——. Served as officer, USN, 1941-46; Head, Radar 
Section, Bureau of Aeronautics, 1941-48, Director, Electronics Material Branch, 
1943-45, technical planning officer future operations, U. S. S. Enterprise, 1945-46. 
United States special congressional gold medal; silver medal, Aeronautics 
Institute; gold medal, city of New York; science award, Washington Academy 
of Sciences; commendation ribbon, Secretary of Navy: honorary officer Order 
British Empire; Legion of Merit; Naval Reserve Medal with 1 star; American 
Defense Service Medal with 1 star; American Area, Pacific Campaign medals 
World War II Victory Medal; outstanding achievement award, University of 
Minnesota. Fellow, American Physicists Society, Institute of Radio Engineers, 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers; Arctic Institute of North America: 
member, International Council Science Unions (chairman, United States dele 
gation to general assembly, Oslo, 1955), National Academy of Sciences, National 
Research Council (policy committee, Division International Relations), Inter 
national Science Radio Union (head United States delegation 9th Assembly of 
U. R.S. L., Zurich, 1950, The Hague, 1954 ; vice president, 1954, president, 1951-52, 
American Geophysics Union, A.A.A.S., Council on Foreign Relations, Theta Tau, 
Eta Kappa Nu, Acacia, Scabbard and Blade, Plum Bob. Democrat. Congrega 
tionalist. Mason. Clubs: Cosmos (Washington): Explorers, Century (New 
York). Contributor to professional journals. Home: 105 Mountain Avenue, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Office: Associated Universities, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Mr. Green. Continuing on my quotation of Dr, Berkner: 


Scientific research involves not only the search for and discovery of knowledge, 
but also the general disclosure of that knowledge. In fact, the definition of 
the word “discovery” involves both finding and disclosure and dissemination 
Access to scientific information is a major element in the growth of science of 
any nation. 

Perhaps the greatest inefficiency in research arises from conduct of experi 
ments often expensive, in absence of knowledge that the same essential elements 
of the research have already been done somewhere else. While it is often 
necessary to repeat a given experiment to test reliability of the result or to 
acquire skill in a new technique, it is inexcusable and frustrating if scientific 
work proceeds without knowledge or recognition of reliable research already 
done elsewhere. Yet in absence of reliable access to scientific information, the 
probability of such unknowing duplication and waste is immensely enhanced 

At the moment, for example. our access to Russian scientific literature is 
relatively poor. This is not so much due to the effectiveness of the Iron Curtain 
as to the lack of acquisition of what is available and of translation and circula- 
tion of Russian scientific literature in a form and under circumstances that 
make it readily available to American science. Since the Russian effort in science 
and technology amounts to several billion dollars a year, the saving through 
access to Russian science must amount to many times the cost of providing such 
access. Moreover, with prompt knowledge of Russian scientific advances, 
American science could promptly build on these advances without loss of time 
in spading over the same ground. 

Dr. Berkner’s observations have been repeated elsewhere by prominent Amer 
ican scientists and engineers. In fact recognition of the shortcomings of the 
science and technical information facilities in this country led the Nationa! 
Science Foundation last fall to bring together the several Government agencies 
who operate science programs and who need to know about foreign scientific 
and technical developments. These included the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Department of Defense, the National Institutes of Health, the Central In 
telligence Agency, and the National Science Foundation itself. 
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Since Commerce has the Government’s clearinghouse for Federal research 
information, we were asked to participate. It soon developed that a surprising 
amount of translated foreign material is being produced under Government 
auspices, but there is no central record of it, nor is there a method of national 
distribution although the producing agencies are willing to have their material 
released. Commerce was asked to formulate a program to improve this situa- 
tion since we have the specific legislative responsibility, substantial experience 
gained in handling a comparable mass of World War II German and Japanese 
information, and a going program with regard to United States Government re- 
search. We prepared this program and it was reviewed and endorsed by these 
scientific Government agencies. Expressions of their endorsements are in sev- 
eral letters which I have with me, copies of which we are prepared to leave 
with the Committee. 

In method, the program we propose parallels our current program wherein we 
collect, catalog, and distribute Federal research reports. The analogy between 
the proposed and present programs is further drawn when you consider the fol- 
lowing. In our present work we do not perform the scientific research or pre- 
pare the reports which we release. We obtain the reports from the many Gov- 
ernment laboratories, catalog them, duplicate them, and supply them to science 
and industry. In the foreign program we will not produce the many thousands 
of reviews, abstracts and translations which are the “raw materials” of this 
center. We will, under cooperative arrangements already made, collect these 
materials from the agencies which produce them for their own use but who do 
not have the machinery nov the authority to publicly distribute them. As with 
our present program, our task will be to catalog and index these materials, pub- 
lish announcement journals and prepare press material, provide reference serv- 
ice on inquiries, and furnish copies. 

To make certain that the program is soundly planned, we have gone outside 
the Government to obtain sample reactions. We have discussed our plans with 
representative commercial translators; we have visited leading libraries with 
collections of Soviet materials, such as Linda Hall Library in Kansas City, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Library, the John Crarar Library, and 
the Library of Congress. We have talked with potential industry users, such 
an research men from General Electric, Bell Laboratories, and Standard Oil 
of New Jersey. We have held preliminary conversations with the British and 
Canadians relating to exchanges of information, and we have participated in a 
multination discussion under the aegis of the European Productivity Agency 
in Paris, which, if successful, will lead to a pooling of abstracting and trans- 
lating comparable materials in Western Europe. 

In laying out our program, we also took full cognizance of all present and 
related activities, in particular the excellent collections of science and tech- 
nology in the original language deposited at the Library of Congress and a proj- 
ect for foreign translations which includes some Soviet items, at the John 
Crerar Library in Chicago. The Government agencies who prepare abstracts 
and translations which we will organize, announce, and distribute get many 
of the original books and journals from the Library of Congress. We also will 
look to the Library to supply comparable materials to science and industry when 
the abstracts we release create an awareness of and an appetite for the full re 
ports in their original form. The pilot for this effort is found in our existing 
cooperation with the Library on unclassified Government research reports. 

The John Crerar Library project in Chicago deserves special mention since it 
is, in fact, a pioneer operation in this field. It is supported by the National 
Science Foundation and the National Institutes of Health, two agencies who also 
recommend our clearinghouse. While relatively modest in size and annual vol- 
ume, it serves a most useful purpose. Thus, a first step in developing this plan 
was a visit to Crerar to see if there were any obstacles to integrating their col- 
lection Finding none, we are exploring methods of mating the two operations. 
The translations of foreign science and technology at that library and, in fact, 
at other science libraries in the country merit inclusion 
and we have been assured that this can be arranged. 

In looking at this plan, the following deserves emphasis. At this moment 
a scientist or engineer trying to learn about work in the Soviet bloc relating 
to his project, can ferret out a little information if he runs down several sources. 
I am told by experts that 7 or 8 percent of Soviet 


in the clearinghouse 


loc science and technology 
reaching this country is currently accessible to the public in some English ver- 
sion. I am further advised that when we have this clearinghouse in operation 
and distributing United States Government-produced information not now avail- 
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able to the public, this percentage will rise to over 60 percent. When the Goy- 
ernment data is supplemented by materials supplied by industries, universities, 
libraries, and other governments, the estimate might well rise to 70 percent. 
The savings of time and money to all participants in eliminating wasteful du- 
plication will be very large. 

As we see the picture, the clearinghouse is the major operation. However, 
we should not overlook the fact that the several Government agencies who now 
prepare abstracts, digests, and translations do so within their own fields of 
interest. Thus the subject of industrial technology, which is the interest and 
responsibility of the Commerce Department, has been omitted to date. So we 
are asking $425,000 to place contracts with competent translators to finance 
translation of selected industry journals and translation of articles which an 
Industry Advisory Committee tells us are important. Industry will share in 
the costs of producing these materials. 

Although the clearinghouse and the translation contract program are separate 
and stand on their own feet, there is a natural relationship between the two. 
The clearinghouse provides the means whereby we learn of Soviet industrial tech- 
nology and whether there are any plans, public or private, to provide transla- 
tion. Where such plans are lacking and qualified scientists report the work 
as significant the contract plan permits us to fill the gap. 

I have spoken of National Science Foundation leadership and interdepart- 
mental interest in this program. Letters to this effect were left with Chairman 
Preston earlier. I have several more letters which verify and support our plan. 


TI would like to read a few extracts into the record. 
EXTRACTS FROM AGENCY LETTERS 


The first one is from the National Science Foundation, as follows: 


The National Science Foundation has a primary interest in fostering the ef- 
fective organization and distribution of scientific and technical information. 

In this connection, we are developing an interdepartmental program for the 
collection, compilation, and distribution of Soviet and satellite scientific data. 
Under this program the Office of Technical Services in your Department has been 
designated as the outlet for the translated and abstracted foreign scientific and 
technological information generated within the Federal Government. A related 
facet of this operation is the arrangement of translation of valuable materials 
in the field of industrial technology where such translations are not now being 
prepared. 

It is understood, of course, that your Department’s primary responsibility is 
in the applied science field. However, the National Science Foundation, which 
assume-responsibility for fostering dissemination of scientific material, has en- 
dorsed your plan to maintain the clearinghouse and outlet as mentioned above. 
The National Science Foundation appeared before the Bureau of the Budget to 
endorse your program, and we are pleased that the Bureau approved the plan 
as presented. Now that you are before the Appropriations Committee of Congress, 
T wish to assure you that we still believe the program is an urgent and needed 
one which has our endorsement and support. 


The next letter is from the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Perkins 
McGuire: 


* * * an expansion of the Government’s capabilities for translation and dis- 
semination of technical information would also have a beneficial effect on our 
procurement and production programs and more particularly on our efforts to 
assist small business in obtaining technical information, thereby enhancing 
their capabilities for participating in defense contracting. Ths objective is 
clearly in accord with the policies of Congress and the President and deserves 
consideration in your assessment of the report’s recommendations. 


The next letter is from the Atomic Energy Commission: 


* * * In view of anticipated greatly expanded translation efforts on the part 
of Government agencies, private institutions, and industries it is becoming in- 
creasingly important that there be set up a central agency in the Government 
responsible for acting as a clearinghouse for foreign technical information ma- 
terials for the purpose of making them generally available to American scientists, 
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research institutions, and the public. We therefore welcome Secretary Weeks’ 
announcement of January 23, 1958, establishing a Foreign Technical Informa- 
tion Center in the Department’s Office of Technical Services. Such a center 
would operate to prevent duplication of effort among agencies and assure more 
complete coverage of the large volume of useful technical information being 
generated abroad. 

The next letter is one for which I will have to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Green. On the record. 

The next letter is from the assistant to the Secretary of Defense, 
Col. G. B. Erskine: 


i a 


rhe entire intelligence process would benefit markedly from an expanded 
translation capability provided and maintained on a governmentwide basis. It 
is also considered likely that once established and functioning smoothly, such a 
facility would prove valuable to activities other than intelligence. For example, 
it seems entirely reasonable to expect that once U. 8S. S. R. technical informa- 
tion is made available in sufficient depth, our own engineering, research, and 
development programs would find it a useful source of reference material. 

[ have similar letters from the Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies, but that is the gist of it. 

Mr. Preston. We should continue with the other letters since most 
of them have already been inserted, or read into the record in part. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Green. I would like to propose the insertion of a letter signed 
by Ralph S. Roberts, Administrative Assistant Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; a letter of February 25, 1958, from Dr. James 
A. Shannon, of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
a letter of February 6, 1958, from Col. Clifford R. Opper, of Air 
Force Intelligence; and another letter which I think is an excellent 
one and that is from the Central Intelligence Agency, dated April 
24, 1958, from Gen. C. P. Cabell, Deputy Director. 

Then there is one which I also think is an excellent one and I have 
been furnished a copy of it. I refer to the April 11 letter from the 
vice president of the Arthur DB. Little Co. 

Mr. Preston. You are making out your case. Do what you want. 

Mr. Green. I might also request that that be inserted in the record. 
It is an excellent summary from the industry point of view. 


LETTERS SUPPORTING PLAN 


Mr. Preston. The letters which have been referred to will be made 
a part of the record at this point. 
(The letters referred to follow :) 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1958. 
Mr. Frepertck H. MUELLER, 
Assistant Secretary for Domestic Affairs, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. MueELLeER: The National Science Foundation has a primary interest 
in fostering the effective organization and distribution of scientific and technical 
information. In this connection, we are developing an interdepartmental pro- 
gram for the collection, compilation, and distribution of Soviet and satellite 
scientific data. Under this program, the Office of Technical Services in your 
Department has been designated as the outlet for the translated and abstracted 
foreign scientific and technological information generated within the Federal 
Government. A related facet of this operation is the arrangement of transla- 
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tion of valuable materials in the field of industrial technology where such trans- 
lations are not now being prepared. 

It is understood, of course, that your Department’s primary responsibility 
is in the applied-science field. However, the National Science Foundation, which 
assumes responsibility for fostering dissemination of scientific material, has en- 
dorsed your plan to maintain the clearinghouse and outlet as mentioned above. 
The National Science Foundation appeared before the Bureau of the Budget to 
endorse your program, and we are pleased that the Bureau approved the plan 
as presented. Now that you are before the Appropriations Committee of Con- 
gress, I wish to assure you that we still believe the program is an urgent and 
needed one which has our endorsement and support. 

Sincerely yours, 
BuRTON W. ADKINSON, 
Head, Office of Scientific Information 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS, 
Washington, D.C... April 15, 1958 
The honorable the SECRETAKY OF COMMERCE. 

DEAR Mr. SEcRETARY: In his letter of March 31, 1958, Gen. G. B. Erskine con- 
curred for the Secretary of Defense in a report by the Joint Intelligence Com 
mittee on Importation and Translation of Soviet Scientific Publications (U). 
In so doing, General Erskine cited advantages that would accrue from an ex- 
panded translation capability in the fields of intelligence, engineering, and 
research. 

It occurs to me that an expansion of the Government’s capabilities for transla 
tion and dissemination of technical information would also have a beneficial ef- 
fect on our procurement and production programs and, more particularly, on our 
efforts to assist small business in obtaining technical information, thereby en- 
hancing their capabilities for participating in defense contracting. This ob 
jective is clearly in accord with the policies of Congress and the President and 
deserves consideration in your assessment of the report’s recommendations. 

Sincerely, 
PERKINS MCGUTRE, 
issistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 195s. 
Mr. FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
Assistant Secretary for Domestic Affairs, 
United States Department of Commerce. 

DEAR Mr. MUELLER: As you have requested, I am writing to outline the views 
of the Atomic Energy Commission with respect to our interest in enlarged Gov- 
ernment cooperation to further the increase of scientific knowledge through the 
translation, publication, and distribution of foreign scientific literature. 

As you know, the AEC since 1950 has placed on sale through the Office of 
Technical Services, Department of Commerce, several thousands of AEC-gener- 
ated unclassified reports and and also a number of translations of foreign scientific 
literature which we believe would be of interest and use to the scientific and 
industrial community. For example, in 1952 the AEC placed on sale at the Office 
of Technical Services approximately 250 articles in high-energy physics in an 
effort to broaden the base of public availability in this country of useful Russian 
language materials in this field. We believe that the Office of Technical Services 
is playing an important part in disseminating such information for the use of 


American scientists and engineers. } 
In view of anticipated greatly expanded translation efforts on the part of | 
Government agencies, private institutions, and industries, it is becoming increas- i 


ingly important that there be set up a central agency in the Government respon- 
sible for acting as a clearinghouse for foreign technical-information materials 
for the purpose of making them generally available to American scientists, re- 
search institutions, and the public. We, therefore, welcome Secretary Weeks’ 
announcement of January 23, 1958, establishing a foreign technical information 
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center in the Department’s Office of Technical Services. Such a center would 
operate to prevent duplication of effort among agencies and assure more com- 
plete coverage of the large volume of useful technical information being generated 
abroad. 
Sincerely yours, 
Morsg SALISBURY, 
Director, Division of Information Services. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1958. 
Mr. FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Domestic Affairs, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Deak Mr. MUELLER: The announcement and release of significant Soviet ma- 
terials in translated form can fill a great need of American agricultural research 
workers. However, there is no present method for insuring prompt notice and 
wide distribution of pertinent data which has been prepared by certain Govern- 
ment agencies to satisfy internal needs. We, therefore, turn to the Office of 
Technical Services in the Department of Commerce for assistance in the repro- 
duction and distribution of important journals, reports, and comparable studies. 

We are also looking to the Office of Technical Services for aid in translations 
and for coordination of the reporting of scientific translations. This will pre- 
vent needless duplication of expensive translation work. 

The Office of Technical Services clearinghouse and translation program has 
our approval and support. 

Sincerely yours 
RALPH S. ROBERTS, 
Administrative Assistant Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, 


Bethesda, Md., February 25, 1958. 
Mr. FREDERICK H, MUELLER, 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Domestic Affairs, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. MUELLER: I am glad to answer your recent inquiry concerning the 
Russian scientific translation program conducted by the National Institutes of 
Health, and to receive from you information on the proposals of the Office of 
Technical Services, Department of Commerce, in this same field. 

I foresee no possibility of duplicated effort between the two activities. I am 
impressed by the amount of Russian scientific and technical information which 
the proposed Department of Commerce program would make available to the 
American economy, and I wish you every success in its development. 

Our program at the National Institutes of Health has dealt with the literature 
of basic medical and biological science. It attempts to accomplish with a medical 
orientation the same objectives which the National Science Foundation has 
established for other fields of basie scientific research—physics, mathematics, 
zoology. We distribute our publications to centers of medical research, largely to 
university schools of medicine. 

Your proposed program, which accents technical information of importance to 
American industry, would complement rather than duplicate ours. Russian pub- 
lication in the technologies is not only voluminous, but also of great significance 
to industry. To my knowledge, no other program provides prompt dissemination 
of Russian technological information to American industry. 

I am particularly pleased by the arrangements you have concluded to use the 


Office of Technical Services as the principal channel for the dissemination of 





translations made within the intelligence community. The nonavailability 








these translations for a more general use has been a handicap in the past, and I 
am glad to learn that these may now become more readily available. 
Sincerely yours, 


JAMES A. SHANNON, M. D., Director. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1958. 
Mr. Fritz MUELLER, 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mk. MUELLER: Some time ago the National Science Foundation and other 
Government agencies concerned with foreign technical and scientific information 
met to develop a coordinated program for the announcement and distribution of 
unclasified translations and abstracts. It was felt by all that a great volume of 
material which had been prepared for governmental purposes could be released 
to United States science and inudstry. It was also recognized that a single 
central record of work accomplished would avoid unnecessary duplication of 
translations. 

We understand that with your leadership the Department of Commerce has 
obtained the approval of the Bureau of the Budget and is now before the Con- 
gress with a special request to begin the program. It has long been our desire to 
make our abstracts and translations available to United States science and in- 


dustry. Therefore, you can be assured that we will fully support the program 
you visualize. 


Sincerely, 


CLIFFORD R. OPPER, 
Colonel, USAF, 
Directorate of Collection and Dissemination, 
ACS /Intelligence. 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE oF Deputy DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1958. 
Hon. FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
The Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. MveEtrter: I have your letter of April 21, 1958, requesting that a 
representative of this Agency attend your forthcoming budget hearings before 
the Commerce Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee. As al- 
ready explained to Mr. John C. Green, Director, Office of Technical Services 
of your Department, the Agency would be pleased to comply with this request 
if it is the desire of the subcommittee concerned that Agency officials be 
present. 

Our representatives would attend to respond to questions pertaining to our 
activities in the field of translation of foreign language documents and distribu- 
tion of the product. The Agency is not in a position to give specific support to the 
request for appropriations which presumably is the subject of the hearing. How- 
ever, the Agency does support the objectives of your proposed program and 
believes that the United States as a whole and the Government will be benefited 
by greater availability and distribution of translated materials from other 
countries. 

Within the above framework it is proposed that Paul A. Borel and John 
J. Bagnall will be available for attendance when your hearings are rescheduled. 
In the meantime, Mr. John 8S. Warner, our Legislative Counsel, will continue to 
be in touch with your Mr. Green to work out the details. 

Sincerely, 
C. P. CABELL, 
Lieutenant General, USAF, Deputy Director. 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE, INC., 
Cambridge, Mass., April 11, 1958. 


Hon. PRINCE H. PRESTON, 
Appropriations Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: The proposed establishment of a Foreign Technical Information 
Center within the Department of Commerce is of compelling interest to re- 
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search and industry. The value of foreign scientific information which ought to 
be made available to our scientists, engineers, and businessmen cannot be over 
emphasized. Such a centralized service can increase the amount of time saved 
in searching for information by as much as 25 percent. Wasteful duplication of 
research effort because of the lack of a central dissemination agency has al- 
ready cost the Government and industry many thousands of dollars. 

Russia’s All Union Institute of Scientific and Technical Information now has 
no counterpart in this country. This Institute collects and translates 1,400 of 
the 1,800 United States scientific journals. The Institute also issues abstracts of 
articles appearing in more than 10,000 journals originating in more than 80 
countries. This access of information to Russian scientists is in great contrast 
to the situation in the United States where, of 200 Soviet publications considered 
as of major importance to American scientists, only 40 are at present being 
regularly translated by Government and private agencies. In addition, much 
important Soviet research information which appears in books, monographs, and 
papers should be made accessible. 

We feel that adequate appropriation for the establishment and maintenance 
of a central clearinghouse should be made, to provide easily and quickly to Ameri- 
can scientists and businessmen the information on foreign technology, partic- 
ularly that of Soviet Russia. 

The information on European technology published by the Office of Technical 
Services has proved invaluable to our own staff members. We feel that the 
continuation of such a service directed toward the dissemination of Soviet 
technoPegic information would be of even far greater benefit to the American re- 
search and business world. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. F. MAREK, Senior Vice President. 


BREAKDOWN OF COST 


Mr. Preston. Where is a complete breakdown of what you would 
do with the $1,560,000? 

Mr. Green. I have here a statement of the position by activities, 
sir. 

Mr. Preston. I want a breakdown of what you would do with the 
money—personnelwise, contractwise, and how many translators. Is 
there ” h a breakdown ? 

Mr. Green. I have a breakdown. I would prefer, if I may, to 
prepare one precisely at this point and submit it for the record. 

Mr. Preston. That is not going to be satisfactory. We want to 
know how much translation you are going to do. This thing hinges 
on a question of whether you do it or the Librar y of Congress does it. 
It is that simple. We know what the Library of Congress is capable 
of doing already. I want to know whether this is going to be a trans- 
lation outfit or a dissemination outfit. How many translators do you 
propose to hire? 

Mr. Green. We only propose to hire about 13 translators, we will 
do the main operation of translation through contract with private 
competent translators. This is the $425,000 program which, as I said, 
stands separately on its own feet. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, in his statement on page 5 in the second 
paragraph, next to the last sentence he says, “So we are asking $425,000 
to place contracts with competent translators to finance translation.” 

Mr. Preston. That is $425,000 out of $1.3 million. There is $900,000 
left somewhere. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. If I may speak to the four points, we are 
asking $825,000 for the clearinghouse. We are asking $425.000 to 
place contracts with competent translators to finance the making of 
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translations in the field of industrial technology. By industrial tech- 
nology we mean items such as steel, petroleum, plastics, the area of 
translation which is not being taken care of, for example, by National 
Science Foundation in its excellent and goimg program for translat- 
ing journals in the field of science, physics, geophysical sciences, and 
materials of that kind. 

That adds up to a million and a quarter. In addition we are asking 
$50,000 in compliance with the recommendation of the President’s 
Conference on Technological and Distribution Research to interpret 
in terms of the small-business man that information which we put 
out already and which he has difficulty in seeking and understanding 
its commercial potential. 

This was one of the basic recommendations of the President’s con- 
ference. We are asking in our domestic program for $60.000 to take 
a look at mechanized methods of distributing information. We realize 
that when we are beginning to handle volumes of material such as we 
are now talking about, the current visual ways, the old hand eclassifica- 
tion is perhaps obsolete, and we hope to begin to look at mechanized 
methods on a production basis. 

Mr. F.Loop. What is industry doing? Your second item is this 
$425,000 for industrial translations. Is that a gift? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

Mr. Loop. Is not industry to partic ipate in this? If so, to what 
extent? What the chairman is trying to find out is how much of this 
is up in the air or do you know what you are doing ? 

Mr. Green. Our plan is simply this: We believe that there are a 
number of practical industrial journals that industry will want to see 
translated. We believe that industry should pay half the cost of that 
translation. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what we want to know. What you believe is 
interesting and I agree with you, but what does the dog say? Has 
the dog been consulted about this bite ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. Asa matter of fact, the American Petroleum 
Institute is now looking into this matter and we have a belief that we 
ean get enough industry support for between 16 and 20 journals of 
which they will pay half cost and we will pay half cost. 

Mr. Froop. Remember, this money is available to you July first of 
1958. That is just a few “ow away. 

Mr. Green. Quite right, : 

Mr. Fitoop. Youstill be fon ve, hope : and pray. 

Mr. Green. I haven’t gone out and promised anybody anything. 

Mr. Froop. I am not interested in that. What have they promised 
you! 

Mr. Green. We have discussed our plan with industry. Industry 
says ~ This makes commonsense to us. We like this way of doing 
business.” 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Mr. Green. I would like to say that for the journals. That comes 
to a fioure of about $275,000. 

at Froop. Are you satisfied that if and when you get this money 
and if and when this progr am is set up and if and when you have a 
re ehouse and all the rest of it, that the industry will participate 
to the 50 percent that they have indicated to you they will and you 
hope they will? 
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Mr. Green. Yes, sir. If they do not we will not spend a dime. 
That is our ground rules. We will not spend unless they put up half 
the money. 

Mr. Fioop. Put up half tl 1e money ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How are they going to put itup? Weare putting it up. 
How are they going to put it up ¢ 

Mr. Green. We will ask a trade association to collect money to help 
finance this. 

Mr. Fioop. What trade association ? 

Mr. Green. Steel, iron, plastics. 

Mr. Fioop. Which one? 

Mr. Green. The American Petroleum Institute seems interested at 
the moment but we would work with those areas in which there are 
significant materials. 

Mr. FLoop. You are going to one of these outfits and say “We would 
like you to handle the dough for industry. Will you do it?” 

You think they will say “Yes” 

Mr. Green. At the moment the N National Science Foundation has a 
program which we will frankly parallel. Their program is to work 
with scientific societies. They put up all the money. I think Con- 
gress has approved them enough money for 40 journals. We are 
yroposing to parallel their plan, not working with scientific societies 
but with trade associations, business associations, and since industry 
has funds, where scientists do not we expect industry to put up half 
the money. 

There is another facet. Within that $425,000 there is $150,000 on 
this separate idea. 

Mr. Fioop. $150,000 is where ? 

Mr. Green. Within the $425,000. The journal support I just de- 
seribed is $275,000. 

Mr. Frioop. The $425,000 is to be broken down into components 
which you are now going to tell me. What are they? 

Mr. Green. The first component which I just dese ribed is cover to 
cover translation of journals with industry support, $275,000. 

Mr. Froop. You think you have the indus try support on that? 

Mr. Green. We believe we do. 

Mr: Froop. What is next ? 

Mr. Green. The next aspect is that we are going to make available 
60,000 abstracts, which have never before been released to industry. 
These are abstracts prepared within Central Intelligence, within Air 
Intelligence, within the Government community. We are going to 
have an Industry Advisory Committee. We will put these in their 
hands and say to them “Which ones of these are important scie ntifi- 
cally?” We estimate that 10 percent of them will say they are im- 
portant. If there are no translations they should be made. That is 
6,000. We figure an average cost of $50 per translation, by contract 
with competent private translators, a total figure of $300,000. We 
believe that we should sell those at an average cost of $25, and in the 
first fiscal year we expect to sell at lexst one copy of every one of them. 
We will recoun $150,000 and the other figure of $150,000-——— 

Mr. Froop. Sounds good. You are not trying to make profits on 
this deal ? 
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Mr. Green. No, sir. We realize there is not a wide demand for 
this. 
EXTENT OF TRANSLATION COVERAGE 


Mr. Froop. Are you enamored with Russian science only? Are 
you going to be so enamored with Russian science you are going to 
forget that the Czechs, on and a lot of other people are good? 
Have you forgotten the J apanese ? 

Mr. Green. We cert: uinly have not forgotten the rest of the world. 
We have been very careful to call this a foreign technical information 
center. When materials are made available to us, we will put them 
in the clearinghouse and we will announce them. On the other hand, 
it is true that our scientists do not read Russian in the or iginal, lan- 
guage or any of the Soviet bloc languages. This becomes very im- 
portant to provide a link between the original article at the Library 
of Congress, and the scientists. It is these abstr: acts, digests, transla- 
tions, which bring together the work that they have done, which is 
reported in their language, and ours. 

We also will cover Japanese and Chinese, we must expect that the 
Chinese Communists will be doing important work. If we can get 
hold of the stuff we should translate and report it. 

Mr. Fioop. What about your classifications of security matters and 
this vast amount of information you are going to get from CIA and 
other cloak and dagger outfits? How will you control the classifica- 
tion when you attempt to disseminate this to small and large American 
business ? 

Mr. Green. This is a very delicate problem. This is really one of 
the very important reasons why we are in the picture. Obviously CIA 
cannot disseminate over their own title to the world, but we—may I 
go off the record for a moment ? 

Mr. Froop. Do not give me this off-the-record business. Put it on 
and take it off later if you want to. 

Mr. Green. An anonymous central record where their material is 
merged with the other man’s material, where Commerce has its cover 
on it, we can disseminate it as unclassified open information. Obvi- 
ously the Russians know—it is their information. 

Mr. Froop, I was just going to point that out to you. 

You are not going to get entrapped now, are you, in this difficulty 
we have with Americans on the distinction between basic and applied 
science? You are not going to get so wrapped up in production and 
procurement with our “defense people that you are going to forget 
altogether about basic science? ‘To what extent, to ‘whi at degree, if 
any, are you going to give your attention to the importance of acquir- 
ing translated information from all foreign sources on basic as well as 
applied science ? 

Mr. Green. Congressman Flood, the clearinghouse will include all 
science, basic and applied. The National Science Foundation’s support 
insures that because that of course is their primary responsibility. 
They have designated us as the clearinghouse for basic and applied. 

Mr. Froop. Just so you know that our history and tradition in 
basic science is not so hot. 

Mr. Green. Quite right, sir. 

Mr. Froop. We are great applied science people but we are not so 
famous historically on concepts or basic science, contrary to what the 
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average American thinks. Are we going to get that if anybody 
else has it? 

Mr. Green. Quite right, sir. This is a very important facet of the 
program. On the $425,000 we of course are restricting that translation 
to industrial journals, because that is the Commerce Department field 
of interest. 

Mr. Fioop. Your first point was 800 plus thousand dollars for the 
clearinghouse. What isthe clearinghouse ? 

Mr. Green. The clearinghouse is the place where we will acquire 

Mr. Fioop. Where is it? Will it be in the middle of the campus? 
Where is it? How will it look? Is there a physical structure? Put 
it together. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. At the moment we are in the old Providence 
Hospital three blocks south of the Library of Congress. We have two 
floors vacant at the moment for this being held. We propose, and the 
arrangements are already made and agreed to, to acquire from Govern- 
ment, from industry, from libraries, from universities, from friendly 
foreign governments, basic and applied foreign science information. 

Mr. Froop. W hy only friendly foreign governments ? 

Mr. Green. The other agencies are getting them for us from the 
others. It is already being: arranged. 

We are going to cats log those. We are going to index them. We 
are going to announce them. We are going to announce them through 
journals of our own. We are going to announce them through the 
scientific and technical press. We are going to put copies of them 
over at the Library of Congress, We are going to put copies out at 
the John Crerar Library in Chicago and if Congressman Preston’s 
library at Georgia Tech w ants copies we will put them there. 

Mr. Foon. Are these in English? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Our scholars can read Greek and Latin, either one. 

Mr. Green. We propose to sell these materials. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you make available for any of the NATO or 
allied powers or will we give it to them and let them do that? Do 
we have any responsibility? Are we thinking that way ? 

Mr. Green. We are, sir. We sent representatives to a meeting in 
Paris discussing the pooling of translation within all of the countries 
of Europe for both the NATO and the European Productivity Agency 
concept. They are not quite as far along as we are—we hope we are— 
but we are in that right up to the hilt. 

Mr. Fioop. What about SEATO, what about the Pacific and South 
Pacific? We are not going to ignore them as usual, I hope. 

Mr. Green. No, sir. I have been talking to the new science attaché 
from Australia about this problem. 

Mr. Fioop. What about Central and South America ? 

Mr. Green. We had a man in Colombia within a few weeks. We 
did not find much down there. There is a very important center at 
Mexico City under UNESCO where I believe we can get materials. 
India is another one that has a great deal of material to give us. 
There is a lot of information there. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you told us how many people you will have in this 
hospital setup? You are asking for 800 plus thousand. Break that 
dwown into administrative personnel, how much are the translators’ 
costs, where will you get your furniture from 
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You are going to give birth to something. We do not want the 
camel’s nose under the tent to eat us out of house and home. We 
have seen this happen for a hundred years. That isa good idea. Tell 
us how food. 

Mr. Green. We are proposing to have 132 positions in this new 
activity. The average grade will be 7.6. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you insert at this point in the record a breakdown 
spec ifica ully of we clearinghouse pe sot! mel by category and civil 
service classificati a chart for us—on this birthday, that you hope, 
so that 10 years fr mm now Mr. Preston can look at it and express 
his doubts as of today ? 

Mr. Green. Yes,sir. I will be happy to doso. 

(The data to be supplied follow :) 


Foreign Technical Information Center—Positions by activity and grade 


Office of the Chief: Yo. | Documentation Branch: 
GS-15__- l GS-14_ ; SS a l 
GS—i14_-_ 63 1 GB - BB iisi. iit ccs pid 5 
GS-7_- - 2. 1 GS-12 - } 
GS-—D__- Vena ] GS-11 s 
¢ GS-9 & 
Total = pe 4 | GS-T7_ a 
t GS-5_ . ‘ 5 
Exchange Branch: gh a sy : 
cn GS—4_ : 18 
GS-14 2 nae a 
“2 : GS-3 2 14 
GS-13__--_- o 2 
(a 1 | es ea 
Gs ” Sn ws 2 | lotal S7 
GS. = . 1 
es-3. 1| Notification Branch: 
GS-12_ ode bitte ; 
Total__- sa 10 | GS-11 sc . Gracia es 1 
. ° ‘ | GS-9__- ‘a 
Analysis and Screening Branch | as a : 
1c re ‘ a 
~ - 
po 14___- " 1 GS-5 2 
GS-13__- - o GSs—4__ 1 
GS 12 - »| as 2 » 
GS-11 3 | wig Dk tae ‘ - 
GS-5 : 2 on 
GS-4. 9 Fotal 10 
GS-3__- ere” 3 
set. ; 21 
Nore.—Full time positions, 132; average grade, 7.6; average salary, $5,262 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Fioop. Have you talked with the British very much ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. We have talked with the British. They are 
very eager to work out an exchange with us. 

Mr. Fioop. You know the extent of their translation service? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. I know Dr. Urquhardt, their top man, very 
well. I have known him for years. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose you tell us. Mr. Yates asks what will they do. 
Suppose you give us a paragr aph or two so we have some indication 
of what a chief ally historically has done in this field. 

Mr. Green. The British, within their De partment of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, are setting up a large national organization, and 
they are acquiring from everywhere, from us, from behind the Cur- 
tain, everywhere copies of Soviet and satellite material. They are 
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the ones who are now starting in China, to get information out of 
China. They will make these available, much as we propose to do. 

In addition they . ill lend « ‘opies to science. They apparently _ 
considerable funds, because they are purchasing a great deal of 1 
formation. They also plan to participate in this ‘multination aie 
cussion in Europe, and they and ourselves, I think, will work hand 
in glove on this operation. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you consulted our State Department people about 
this besides Mr. Dulles’ CLA outfit ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Have you talked to Mr. Allen and our Information 
Agency about this? 

Mr. Green. We have talked to Mr. Fangeot in Mr. Allen’s office. 

Mr. Fioop. On this specific operation ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you having any interdepartmental troubles yet giv 
ing birth to this baby of yours? Will you be the one, do you think, 
or will you get in everybody’s hair and start a brawl like we have in 
the Defense Department Are you going to be what you thing you are, 
or do you only hope so ¢ 

Mr. Green. We have been pleasantly surprised at the attitude and 
support we have gotten. I believe these letters which we introduced in 
the record are solid evidence of that. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION SERVICES 


Mr. Yares. I have a question with respect to the statement of Mr. 
McCoy. 

I looked at page 4 of the statement. I see that there is an item of 
$50,000 for scientific and technical information adapted to small busi- 
ness. How does this differ from any information furnished to big 
business ? 

Mr. McCoy. It doesn’t, except that much—I won't say much—but 
quite a bit of the technical information that we get out now is really 
not quite understandable to.many small-business men, and it is our 
intention to give special emphasis to the commercial possibilities or 
applications of some of the technical information that we now put 
out as well as this additional data that may come out from foreign 
services. 

In other words, a rewriting in some cases of the information in terms 
of what a layman can understand and its commercial possib ilities. 

Mr. Yates. I would think that that would come out of your general 
appropriation. I don’t know why in this respect a special category 
is designated for small business. I would think that the language 
that was understandable by small business would be understandable 
by big business as well. 

Mr. McCoy. This is not a special appropriation. It comes out of 
the $1.360,000. 

I wonder if you have read some of our technical reports. 

Mr. Yates. Yes, I have. 

Mr. McCoy. Some of them. I find that inquirers want to know what 
some of this information means in terms of their particular type of 
application. I think it is a recognition of the complaint made by 
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small-business men at the conference last year, that we should write 
down somewhat and further explain some of the technical and ‘sci- 
entific information so that it might be more useful to them. 

Mr. Yates. How does this differ from the work that is going on in 
the Small Business Administration ? 

Mr. McCoy. This is different. They disseminate technical infor- 
mation, some of it based on our material, but ours, currently and as 
proposed, comes from Government research. The Small Business 
Administration itself develops specialized information for small busi- 
ness, from studies of their own or their own original work. It does 
not come out of Government research. 

Mr. Yates. Your previous statement indicated this is what you pro- 
posed to do. 

Mr. McCoy. This is from the present Government-sponsored re- 
search and other sources, not developed from scratch itself. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Yates, do you want to conduct general examina- 
tion? We have not concluded the general statement. 

Mr. Yares. I thought you had thrown this open for examination on 
his general statement. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Flood broke it open. I am sorry. 

I want to insert in the record at this point a breakdown of the funds 
requested for this particular function we are now discussing, the 
Office of Technical Services, more especially the translation in the 
center. 

(The data referred to follow :) 
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LETTER FROM SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


from the Special Libraries Association, translation center committee. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. In the testimony this morning has this committee been 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Green. I meant to, sir, because that committee is talking about 
the John Crerar Library project which I described in some detail, and 
to be found on page 4 of my statement, sir. 

Mr. Presron. You have not mentioned this particular committee 
this morning, have you? 

Mr. Green. No, sir: not the committee but the project. 

Mr. Preston. If I make a misstatement I am willing to be corrected. 

Thus far you have not mentioned this committee ? 

Mr. Green. The committee is talking about the same project I was 
talking about, the John Crerar Library project which is financed by 
the National Institutes of Health and the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

Mr. Preston. I will read this letter, gentlemen. I direct your at- 
tention to the letter because it raises some very pertinent questions. 
I do not think we can ignore them in dealing with this subject here 
today. 

It is addressed to Mr. Green. 

Mr. Yates. Who is Mr. Green ? 

Mr. Preston. The witness at the end of the table. He will be head 
of this function under BDSA, 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Green, you received a letter dated April 21, 1958, 


BROOKHAVEN NATIONAL LABORATORY, 
ASSOCIATED UNIVERSITIES, INC., 
Upton, Long Island, N. Y., April 22, 1958 
Hon. PRINCE H. PRESTON, 
Vember, House Commiitee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: In view of the coming hearings regarding the establishment of a 
national depository of scientific translations by the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, I am enclosing, for your information, a copy of a recent letter to Mr. John 
Green, Director of the Office of Technical Services. In it I urge that his pro- 
posed program be planned so that the services of the Special Libraries Associa 
tion Translation Center can be used to the fullest extent. 

JOHN P. BINNINGTON, 
Chairman, SLA Translation Center Committee, Head, Research Library 


APRIL 21, 1958 
Mr. JOHN C. GREEN, 
Office of Technical Services, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JOHN: I appreciate your call today restating your previous remarks to 
the effect that you support the present services of the SLA Center and have no 
desire to see them curtailed in view of the proposed OTS program regarding 
translations. 

This is indeed my feeling and that of the Special Libraries Association trans- 
lation committee. So strong is this sentiment, that some members of the com 
mittee question the need for another center and suggest that if BOSA OTS 
were given cerain responsibilities in this field, the SLA Center be delegated to 
perform them for OTS. 

You can readily understand this attitude becasue it was the libary profession 
which some years ago recognized the need for the collecting and disseminating | 
of translations. In particular, it was the Library of Congress and the Special 
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Libraries Association which began such a service. In January 1957 the Library 
of Congress collection was added to the SLA Center collection to form the first 

aand only national depository of translations from all languages for the use of 
the Nation’s scientists—governmental, industrial, academic, and private. 

Following the custom of the Library of Congress, the SLA Center secured the 
cooperation of British, Canadian, Indian, and Australian centers as well as com- 
mercial translators so that translations prepared by them could be listed in 
Translation Monthly as well as those translations contributed to the center. 
Thus, the availability of some 12,000 translations are announced annually to the 
English-speaking world. The latest service offered by the center is the listing 
of titles of translations on cards so that libraries throughout the country can 
subscribe to their special interests and maintain an up-to-date index. 

This activity has been supported by funds from the National Science Founda- 
tion and the National Institutes of Health and by the intense and the contribu- 
tion of time and effort of many members of the Special Libraries Association. 
During the period from 1953 to February 1958, the center has assembled over 
20,000 translations, and has supplied upon request over 10,000 to libraries in this 
country and abroad. 

In view of the above, I feel I should inform you that there is much evidence of 
strong feeling within the Special Libraries Association and by members of the 
technological professions that nothing should interfere with the continued growth 
of the center as it is now administered. 

The translation center committee of the Special Libraries Association offers, 
therefore, the following proposals which it feels would assure cooperation to 
the fullest extent between the SLA Translation Center and the proposed pro- 
gram of OTS. 

1. That the SLA Center continue its program to acquire translations from 
all sources except from Government agencies. 

2. That the SLA Center and OTS exchange copies of all translations received. 

3. That the SLA Center maintain identical card files as those kept at OTS. 

4. That Translation Monthly continue to be printed and distributed by the 
SLA Center as the announcement medium for translations available at the SLA 
Center, OTS, and other sources. 

5. That the card service continue to be offered by the SLA Center. 

6. That a directory of translators be assembled and maintained by the SLA 
Center. 

That the SLA Center collaborate with OTS on a joint publicity program. 

8. That future policies concerning the development of the national translation 
depository program be determined jointly by representatives of OTS and the 
Special Libraries Association. 

The SLA translation committee would appreciate meeting with you, at your 
earliest convenience, to discuss with you in detail, the ways and means by which 
the services of the SLA Center can best be utilized in the development of the 
OTS program. 

Sincerely yours, 
PouN P. BINNINGTON, 
Chairman, SLA Translation Center Committee, Head Research Library. 

Mr. Preston. Have you had such meeting with these people? 

Mr. Green. That letter just came in last week, sir. 

I have had two meetings with them. This would be the third. If I 
might go back to my original statement- 

Mr. Preston. I have not asked you a question yet. 

Mr. Yares. Mr. Chairman, will you identify those initials? 

Mr. Preston. I did at the outset, Special Libraries Association. 

Mr. Green. To be accurate, I have had two meetings. This will be 
the third after we have had this contract proposal. That in a sense 
is a contract proposal, proposal to work for us under contract. 

Mr. Preston. Let us see how seriously you take these people. 

Mr. Green. I take them very ser iously, s 

Mr. Preston. How much have you ace etd out of the $1.360,000 
to deal with these people in fiscal vear 1959 ? 
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Mr. Green. We have not made a specific allocation because we have 
not evaluated their proposal. This is the first time they came in with 
a plan. 

Mr. Preston. If you have not evaluated the capability of this organ- 
ization, you have not looked into this thing very closely. 

Is this not one of the best available sources of information of this 
nature in the country ? 

Mr. Green. It is an excellent one, sir. It is not the only one. 

Mr. Preston. No. I did not say that. 

Mr. Green. It is an excellent one. We have evaluated it. We have 
visited the project. I have had two meetings with them. I asked them 
to give me contract proposals. Within the last couple of days they gave 
mea contract proposal. This is the proposal. 

Mr. Preston. This does not seem to be in response to any invitation 
on your part because this letter expresses concern by the members of 
the committee. It says: 

So strong is this sentiment that some members of the committee question the 
need for another center and suggest that if OTS were given certain responsibili- 
ties in this field, the SLA center will be delegated to perform some of them for 
OTS. 

This letter is not in response to an invitation on your part to make a 
contract with them. 

Mr. Green. It is not in response to a written invitation but I have 
talked to them. 

Mr. Preston. It is not in response to a verbal one? 

Mr. Green. I think Mr. Binnington can answer that. I assumed it 
was and I think the National Science Foundation does. I think this 
is an excellent project, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You have not decided upon how you would enlist the 
services of this libraries committee ? 

Mr. Green. I think I should answer you this way: This project 
is now supported by the National Institutes of Health and National 
Science Foundation. We would join withthem. They and we would 
determine what could be most effectively done, and then we would 
make arrangements to use them. 

Mr. Preston. But you have not allocated any fund out of this 
$1,360,000 for these people ? 

Mr. Green. We have not allocated any fund because we have no 
funds to allocate. 

Mr. Preston. You had better have some plans for allocating them. 
You cannot come to Congress and ask for $1,036,000 and say “Give it 
to us, we will decide what we will do with it later.” 

You have got $425,000 listed here for contract services. You have 
not told us where you are going to spend that $425,000. You cannot 
tell us today whether any of it will go to this special libraries commit- 
tee, can you? 

Mr. Green. Sir, that proposal, which they have put there, they have 
not put any dollars on it. Therefore, it is hard to evaluate it. There 
are some things there, and I think it not fair to them to evaluate in a 
meeting of this sort: there are some things doubtful to me. Some 
things appear to be duplication of effort which they describe. I do 
not think it is fair without sitting with them to discuss that. I would 
believe that since they now have in their organization one professional 
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and three clerical people, that if we doubled their activity, this would 
be quite a substantial increase. 

Mr. Preston. I am not suggesting that you adopt the 8-point pro- 
gram outlined in the letter. I am trying to find out whether you 
plan to use the facilities of this organization in your new function. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And if so, how much in 1959, 

Mr. Green. I would say, sir, that we do plan to use them, we would 
estimate that not more than $50,000 would be nec essary in strengthen- 
ing them for us. 

Mr. Preston. When did you decide on $50,000? Just then? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. The National Science Foundation has also an 
operation with them which we would be supplementing. I believe 
that we can give them the materials they need, strengthen them in 
order to provide service within the sum of $50,000. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Chairman, will you yield for a question ? 

Why do both this outfit and National Science have to support this 
Library center? It National Science is doing the work, why should 
you be in the picture? 

Mr. Green. This function is entirely supported by Government 
financially. There is no private money in this operation. 

Mr. Preston. How did you arrive at the figure of $425,000 for con- 
tracts with other agencies? How did you arrive at that? 

Mr. Green. To go back to the discussion with Congressman Flood, 
sir, we break it into two areas: $150,000 relates to translation of 
selected scientific and technical articles. Here we plan to put in the 
hands of qualified industrial advisers 60.000 abstracts. These are 
brief English statements identifying 60,000 scientific papers which 
have not. been made known. Our best estimate at this time is that 
this group will say to us, 10 percent of that material, or 6,000, are 
important. If they have not been translated they should be 
translated. 

Then we will place contracts with qualified commercial translators, 
at an average cost of $50 per translation, 6,000 times 50 is $300,000. 

Mr. Tromas. Per translation or per page? 

Mr. Preston. $50 per what? 

Mr. Green. Translation. 

Mr. Preston. Per document? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. I know what Congressman Thomas is think- 
ing about, $25 a page average cost of a printed journal. This is on a 
per word basis. 

For $50 this is a total cost of $300,000. We estimate that we will 
sell at least one copy of those at a cost of $25, and recoup $150,000. 
Industry will put up $150,000, so that gives us a disbursement of 
$150,000 there. 

Mr. Preston. Let us go to the $275,000. 

Mr. Green. The $275,000 we propose to support cover-to-cover 
translation of industrial journals, and here we look to an existing pro- 
gram of the National Science Foundation. 

For several years the National Science Foundation has had a very 
successful program in supoprting cover-to-cover translation of scien- 
tific journals. They have worked with scientific societies. The scien- 
tific society has selected the journal, has taken a grant, and has ar- 
ranged for the publication, as Congressman Thomas knows very well. 
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Well, we propose in the field of industrial technology, to do the same 
thing, but since industry has funds, we believe it is possible to have 
industry financing and here we will say to a trade association “If you 
think this is an important journal, you put up half the money,” and 
“Tf you put up half the money we will match you.” 

In this way we hope to get out the journals. 

Mr. Preston. You will use the Sot! »,000 for that purpose / 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. If you do not get the matching funds from indust 
you won’t spend it? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. We won't spend it. 

Mr. Preston. If they put up half where will you spend your $275,- 
000 plus industry’s $275,000? 

Mr. Green. There are several hundred scientific journals. Quite a 
few of those are in the field of industry—petroleum processing, steel. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Green, I know you are dodging the answer. 
Where will you spend it? Who will tr anslate it ? 

Mr. Green. We and the industry association itself will jointly select 
a competent translator, a competent firm of translators to undertake 
this, people who are prepared to do it at a price, do adequate quality 
on a time schedule. We have had talks with the leading commercial 
translators on this sort of thing. 

Mr. Preston. Do you recognize this document, Translation Month- 
ly, as a dependable document? 

Mr. Green. Crerar did an excellent job, sir. 

Mr. Preston. It does not cover the field well enough. 

Mr. Green. It has 3,200 Soviet items in the last year. That is a 
rough figure. We are talking in terms of 60,000 abstracts, 10,000 full 
translations. It does not have any abstracts in it. 

Mr. Preston. Does this special libraries committee make transla 
tions? 

Mr. Green. The committee does not. Suppose this committee has 
a librarian who is employed by a company which makes translations. 
As a member of the committee he would deposit them in this special 
library project. This project is financed by Government and sup- 
ported in principle by the Special Libraries Association, which is a 
branch of the American Libraries Association. 

Mr. Preston. The committee can expect that whatever facility the 
Special Libraries Association have will be utilized to such extent as 
thev may be useful for your purpose ? 

Mr. Green. I can promise you that, si 

Mr. Preston. I can say this very factually: Should this new pro 
gram be approved by the committee, and certainly there is no action 
that has been taken on that yet, if we find out that you have gone into 
a duplicating activity with the Libr: ary of Congress, we will put you 
out of business just as quick as we put you in. 


Mr. THOMAS. You can vet 10 to ] that that is the way it is now. 
Mr. Green. I have been coming up here for many years and I assure 
you we have never done a duplicating thing. I think we have some 


reputation in this field. 

Mr. Preston. The thing that we are fully aware of is that you 
have just come up with this thing this year. You have been in busi- 
ness quite a while. You never thought well enough of this proposi 
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tion to suggest it before. It is a new idea, and we have-every reason to 
look at it with great caution. Ideas are born in Washington, many, 
many of them, every day, and it is up to Congress to filter these ideas. 
Mr. Green. May I reply to that, sir? 
Mr. Preston. Yes. 


ADTHORITY FOR INFORMATION CLEARINGHOUSE 


Mr. Green. We did come up to Congress right after Public Law 
776 was passed, with the request on the order of a million dollars, 
and you gentlemen at that time did not think it important. 

Mr. PRESTON. What year was that? 

Mr. Green. The bill was in 1950. I think it was fiseal 1951 or 1952. 
The act was 1950, the 81st Congress, passed in September 1950. We 
came up right after that and again, sir,:you will perhaps remember 
we came up—— 

Mr. Yates. What did the act do? 

Mr. Green. The act gave the Secretary of Commerce a specific 
authority to set up this clearinghouse. 

The Secretary is hereby directed to establish and maintain within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a clearinghouse for the collection and dissemination of 
scientific, technical, and engineering information, and to this end to take such 
steps as he may deem necessary and desirable (a) to search for, collect, classify, 
coordinate, integrate, record, catalog such information from whatever sources, 
foreign and domestic, that may be available, (b) to make such information 
available to industry and business, to State and local governments, to other 
agencies of the Federal Government, and to the general public, through the 
preparation of abstracts, digests, translations, bibliographies, indexes, and micro- 
filming and other reproductions, for distribution either directly or by utilization 
of business, trade, technical, and scientific publications and services, approved 
September 9, 1950. 

Also around that time we asked for $250,000 to investigate mechan- 
ized storage and retrieval of the reports. 

As 1 remember, this committee thought it was a good idea but said 
“not now.” 

Mr. Preston. We need not remind you of this old expression so 
often quoted by the chairman of our committee, Mr. Cannon—the 
Appropriations Committee is the saucer that cools the legislative tea 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. The legislative committee of Congress brought out 
many bills and some are passed which are never fully implemented by 
the Appropriations Committee. That is the purpose of the committee. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. I was responding to your question as to 
whether we had ever come up before with this. In a sense, don’t you 
think it is fair to sa} that the country was not ready for a program of 
this nature, and when the ¢ ountry was ready we are responding. 

Mr. Presron. You are not going to put me on as a witness for your 
side of the question. I can tell you that. But I will say this: Ap- 
parently there has been a fairly adequate source of information m 
this area, or else Congress would have heard a great hue and cry from 
businessmen over the Nation. Apparently this need has been met on 
A somewhat ceca MASIS, or else we would have heard from them. 

Mr. Green. I believe the true situation is this: Before sputnik, 
before the hydrogen bomb, before the jet airliner, you couldn’t have 
gotten an industry man to res ad a pie ‘e of Russi in Sc entific informa 
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tion. There was the national smugness that Congressman Flood men- 
tioned a while ago. For that reason we are abre ast of the situation. 

Now that we have been shaken up by world events, there is a recog- 
nition that more information is available and more information will 
be studied. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Green, you are blowing your horn a little too 
loud. There are two or three agencies of Government that have been 
doing this for 10 years. 


NUMBER OF INQUIRIES 


Mr. Preston. How many requests for scientific information have 
you received in the past year from science and industry that you have 
not been able to fill ? 

Mr. Green. On our domestic program ? 

Mr. Preston. I am talking about in the Office of Technical Services. 

Mr. Green. In our existing domestic program—— 

Mr. Preston. Did you understand my question ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. The Office of Technical Services. 

Mr. Preston. How many requests for material such as we are talk- 
ing about here today have you received during the last year that you 
have * been able to c omply with? 

Mr. Green. We are in this, and we are operating at a going rate. 
We are handling 50,000 reference inquiries a year right now, sir. 

Mr. Preston. How many have you had that you could not com- 
ply with? 

Mr. Green. We are complying with the rate for domestic. The 
inquiries are directed to Government research and we are answer- 
ing those. 

Mr. Preston. Have you furnished all the information you have 
been called on to furnish during the past year ? 

Mr. Green. We have a backlog of about 2,500 reports at the moment 
that we are just not up with, but we are in reasonably good shape. 
We distributed 215,000 reports last year, sir. So far this year we 
have distributed 191,000. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Yates? 

Mr. Yates. Yes. I notice on page 533 of their justifications they 
say that the major part of their request is for the cost of a translation 
center and clearinghouse for foreign scientific and technical informa- 
tion. I wonder why this agency should do this work rather than the 
National Science Foundation. When Mr. Mueller was before us he 
stated that National Science handled the requests for information 
pertaining to basic research and that this agency would probably 
deal with applied research. 

Ts that the distinction which you foster as well ? 

Mr. Green. Congressman Yates, the Director of Information of 
the National Science Foundation is sitting outside the door and it 
might be useful if he joined us. It might help answer your question. 

Mr. Yates. I would like to find out why National Science Founda- 
tion shouldn’t handle the same thing. Why should we have two cen- 
ters of this sort? 

Mr. Green. Dr. Adkinson, please. He isthe head of the office. 

Mr. Fioop. Why was he not here during all this discussion ? 

Mr. Green. There were not sufficient seats. 
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Mr. Fioop. Is there anybody else who should know about this prob- 
lem who is sitting outside? 


Mr. Green. We have three gentlemen from Central Intelligence 
outside. 

Mr. Fioop. Why are they not in here? 

Mr. Preston. They came here because I told them we should have 
everybody in Government who has anything to do with this. 

Do you have any questions of Mr. Green? If so, we will hear them 
immediately upon conclusion of the questioning. 

Mr. Yates. I asked Mr. Green a question. He suggested we bring 
these other gentlemen in. 

Mr. Preston. We will conclude with Mr. Green, and then bring 
these other gentlemen in. We must have some order here. 

Mr. Yates. If we are going to use that procedure, I suggest Mr. 
Grreen answer our question. 

Mr. Green. For Dr. Adkinson’s guidance, would you repeat the 
question ? 

Mr. Preston. Dr. Adkinson is from the National Science Founda- 
tion ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I just announced we would not do that until con- 
clusion of Mr. Green’s statement or questioning. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Green said he could not properly 
reply to the question. 

Mr. Preston. We will direct that question to Mr. Adkinson when 
we get to him, then. 

Mr. Yarres. Can you answer my question, Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. If I may refresh your recollection with the 
letter from Dr. Adkinson, which we inserted in the record earlier 
today. 

Mr. Yates. Is that the one Mr. Preston read ? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

Mr. Jame I was at another appropriations hearing earlier. 

Mr. Green. This program really was started by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. They were aware of the fact that the present fa- 
cilities for obtaining access to foreign science were not adequate so 
they brought together in Washington all of the Government agencies 
who were operating science programs and had a need ‘to know about 
the foreign science. Because we were operating a clearinghouse on 
Government research, Dr. Adkinson’s staff invited us to attend. In 
the early part of the discussions, it became quite clear that there was 
a tremendous amount of material in English version being created, 
in abstracts, in digests, in summaries and full translations, for which 
there was no central record, nor was there a method of nationally 
distributing it. 

Mr. Yates. When was this meeting ? 

Mr. Green. That was about a week before sputnik. 

They asked us to prepare a plan. We prepared the plan I have 
been describing for the clearinghouse. They all looked at it. They 
said “This makes sense. We will cooperate with you. 

We then were authorized to go to the Bureau of the Budget. Dr. 
Adkinson came with us to the Bureau of the Budget and said “We, 
the National Science Foundation, with our overall responsibility think 
this plan isa reasonable, sound one and we support it.” 
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Thereafter we were approved by the Bureau of the Budget and we 
are here. 

Dr. Adkinson’s organization is responsible for stimulating—— 

Mr. Preston. Let us let Dr. Adkinson speak to that. We are draw- 
ing this out much too long. 

Mr. Yares. I do not think it is too long, Mr. Chairman, because 
there is a double appropriation that is involved here. 

Mr. Presron. If you had been here at 10 o'clock, when we started 
this- 

Mr. Yavres. It is very difficult for me to be here and in Mr. Thomas’ 
committee at the same time, where we are hearing a supplemental 
item. 

Mr. Preston. That is one of the unfortunate situations we face in 
the committee. We started at 10 o’clock on this item and we plowed 
a lot of new ground. If we undertake to plow it all over again it 
will make the hearings much longer than they should be. 

Mr. Yates. I agree with what you say, Mr. Chairman. I was 
under the impression, however, that the National Science Foundation 
is doing this work. 

Mr. Preston. Dr. Adkinson is here. We are going to hear him as 
the next witness when he concludes with Mr. Green. Mr. Green is 
testifying here to something that Dr. Adkinson is here himself to 
testify about. Let us defer to Dr. Adkinson, if that is agreeable. 

Mr. Yates. I defer 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Flood ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. I have no further questions. I have a million questions, 
but time will not permit my asking them. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Clevenger ? 





INDUSTRY PAY FOR TRANSLATIONS 


Mr. Crevencer. A while ago there was some reference made to the 
oil industry being inter ested in this matter. Is there any reason in 
the world why an industry so upholstered with money and profits as 
the oi] industry seems to be that it could not pay for these translations 
of these documents if they were interested in them, at $50 apiece ? 
That occurs to me. I believe in private enterprise. Why not let 
private enterprise work on this? What is the answer to that? 

Mr. Green. Sir, first may I say let’s cut the clearinghouse separate 
from the iGimslation project. If you feel that industry should pay 
all the cost of translating these cover to cover journals, this is a very 
reasonable approach. It seemed to us that since there is big industry 
and little industry, medium-sized industry, and since they are not be- 
ing translated, it was reasonable to insist that they pay half the cost, 
but we hope that at the end of 3 years the subscriptions from these in- 
dustries will pick up to where they will be paying all the cost. In 
the first year we are hoping to get them started but these materials 
will be sold under subscription, and at the end of 3 years they should 
be paing all the costs, and I would agree with you, Congressman 
Clevenger, if they are not we should consider stopping it. 

Mr. Crevencer. I have been on this committee several years and if 
I were to be real honest with myself, I would consider this a sort of a 
made-work proposition that is here. I have seen this committee run 
out of things to do, that they were organizing to do in industry, and 
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it would just seem to me that this thing was a made-work—I will put 
it short and simple—a made-work proposition for these people to take 
up this new activity in order to save themselves. 

Mr. Green. Congressman Clevenger, my best answer is this: This 
Congress has approved 

Mr. Crevencer. A lot of things. 

Mr. Green. Funds for the National Institutes of Health to support 
foreign medical journals. It has approved funds for the National 
Science Foundation to support journals in science. The Department 
of Commerce feels that it should bring to your attention the fact that 
foreign journals of importance in industrial technology are not be 
ing trans!ated and we have offered you a plan for doing it. If you in 
your wisdom choose not to do th: aut, th: at is your decision. 

Mr. Crirvencer. | consider the appropriations for State Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service as well. It used to be all in one, as you 
remember until we began a subdivision of it, and increasing the num 
ber of agencies. 

1 will tell you frankly I don’t believe that with our present setup 
we will } ave a change to sit down in candor and talk with the Rus- 
sian people or their government. I think the United States Infor- 
mation Service, in which I have been instrumental in probably saving 
the eount ry wate half a billion dollars that would have gone down 
the same old rathole with all the rest of it, is a provocative agency 
instead of one directed toward peace. 

You will have to forgive me if 1 do not have sympathy for a lot of 
these things. You know your plea sort of reminds me of the refrain 
of that old popular song, 1 Can Dream, Can't 1/ Most of these things 
never get beyond the dream stage with you fellows. I would just like 
to see something laid on the line that you have done that was worth 
while. 

Mr. Green. Congressman Clevenger, we are not trying to influence 
the Russian people in this program. We are trying to take advan- 
tage of their knowledge, just as they are now taking advantage of 
ours. 

Mr. Cuievencer. Sure. That is all right, but is it not our industry 
big and strong enough to pay in its own protection for the translation 
of such meager Russian material as reaches our shores / 

[It will not be all through, because you know they invented the tele- 
phone and God knows, everything else—the flying machine and all 
the rest of the stuff. Who is going to sift the chaff out of the wheat? 

Mr. Green. We propose an industry advisory committee to do that 
precise function, sir, 

Mr. Crevencer. | wouldn't beheve anything a Russian said. | 
would be skeptical of it. IL would be skeptical he was planning things. 
[ have nothing but contempt for an American that shivers all the 
time about a Russian. They are not 7 feet tall and they are not 4 
feet. wide. 

Here we have a delightful case of jitters. It is disgusting. It is 
just disgusting to see how much that is played up and parlayed into a 
multiple billion dollar proposition, to milk the American people. Any 
one with half the brains that he ought to have knows that you can not 
take $7 billions a month out of the economy of the United States 
indefinitely. I think we have taken it too long. I think that all your 
little effort would be pretty soon to withstand this destruction that 
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will strike the industry of the United States. It would be like 
whistling into a hurricane, if we continue to waste the resources of the 
United States the way we do. 

It isa large sum. A million dollars is considerable change to John 
Q. Public back home. To the men who come in here it isn’t as impor- 
tant asa pack of Lucky Strikes. 

Mr. Green. I couldn’t agree more with you on costs, but as Dr. 
Berker says, the Russians are spending seven thousand million dollars 
a year themselves on research. 

Mr. CLevencer. We do not know what they are spending, only what 
they can sweat out of a slave economy. 

Mr. Green. They have become the second largest publisher of in- 
formation in the world. 

Mr. Crevencer. I have heard reports of what they are spending in 
comparable effort to our USIA. They tell us a lot of their stories. 
They told us the other day about a marvelous building they were build- 
ing in Brussels, a $40 million white marble building. Perhaps you 
will notice that the contract was let for $3.6 million, and it was de 
mountable steel frame, with a little stucco on it. There was not a 
bit of marble in it from the front door to the back. Our building 
was derided and made fun of, and yet visitors say it is the only really 
beautiful building on the grounds. 

I am just a little weary of seeing my people back home brought near- 
er and nearer to collapse, and probably to financial despair, especially 
the old people who have no resources other than, possibly, a little re- 
tirement that may become just about as valuable as soap wrappers or 
cigarette coupons if we continue to inflate. Somewhere along the line, 
when I appropriate this money, I want somebody to show me some- 
thing concrete that it is going to do. Maybe I am out of order, Mr. 
Chairman. Ihadthatonmychest. It had tocome up. 

Mr. Preston. You are never out of order when you express your 
views in this committee. 

Mr. Green, how much do you envision asking for in 1960 for this 
appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Green. I would think this would be an excellent current level, 
sir. If industry does not support the journals, we should not ask that 
much. 

Mr. Preston. Very well, sir. 

Dr. Adkinson, we would like to have you speak to this appropriation 
and give the views of the National Science Foundation on this. 

State your name and position. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Dr. Apxrnson. Burton W. Adkinson, head of the Office of Scien- 
tific Information, National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Preston. Doctor, I suppose you would be speaking as to what 
position the National Science Foundation has on the budget request ? 

Dr. Apxrnson. I think that Mr. Green pointed out a few moments 
ago the fact that there is a considerable amount of translation activity 
going on within the Federal Government. These translations have 
not been made readily available to the public. They have been avail- 
able to some of the Government agencies; some of the translations that 
were done outside of the Government have been made available to the 
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ublic, but many of the translations within the Government have not 
een made available to the public. There is a large quantity that has 

not been made available. 

The Office of Technical Services has a directive and an authorization 
to make information available to industry and science and the public. 
When this problem was looked into, as to how shall we get these trans- 
lations, not available to the public, it seemed a logical place to go to 
the agency within the Federal Government that had both the au- 
thorization and the directive to do this job. 

The interest of the National Science Foundation is to have a medium 
for getting the material distributed, and this is part of the proposal 
that has had our active interest. In other words, a distribution mecha- 
nism for making these available to the industry, to the universities, 
and to the scientific societies throughout the country. Our main in- 
terest is in the field of science, and not tec hnology. 

In the translation field, the National Science Foundation has con- 
centrated entirely on science and the National Institutes of Health 
on medicine. Technology has not had the attention in the Govern- 
ment that the others have had. There is considerable translation 
going on that has not been distributed that is in the technology field 
and would be released if this program of distribution were inaugu- 
rated. It seems to us that it is quite important that this material that 
has been translated and is available in limited copies in most cases 
be put in the hands of scientists and engineers throughout this coun- 
try who can make good use of that material. 

That is our position and our interest, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Yates. When the National Science Foundation was before Mr. 
Thomas’ Subcommittee on Independent Offices, it stated that it pro- 
posed to translate and disseminate certain research documents. 

How does your function differ from that of this office? 

Dr. Apkinson. The difference comes in this way: We were speaking 
in translation and dissemination about our program of translating 
scientific journals from cover to cover. In this, as you remember, we 
contract or give grants to scientific societies or universities who have 
selected what they consider the most important scientific Russian 
journals in their field. For example, in the field of physics, chemistry, 
or biology in the science field. 

Our program deals entirely with those. At the present time we 
have 17 journals in the science field being translated. These are 
grants allowing for the translation, printing, and the sale of these at 
a modest cost. We also have in our contract a recovery clause so 
that our grants are reduced in subsequent years if the subscriptions 
“oO up so ‘that they will pay a portion or all of these costs. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Yares. Yes. 

Mr. THomas. You make a distinction as between the technological 
papers and the papers dealing with basic research ? 

Dr. Apkrnson. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are going on to a question of policy. Basic re- 
search and se ientific information— following that out is one thing— 

and then there is a Russian plant that is supposed to have a gadget 
that is going to knit silk hose better than we knit them in this 
country. That i is a good example of your technology thing. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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How has industry been operating in the last 10 years without this 
information? We have done pretty well, have we not? 

Dr. Apkrnson. I cannot give you all of the details. 

Mr. Tuomas. It isa matter that you are not concerned with ? 

Dr. Apktnson. It is not of primary concern to us. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Green’s question was, Do you intend to limit this 
to Russian or German or French, a worldwide sort of thing, Asiatic 
in a or what? 

Mr. Green. You mean the foreign technical information center is 
a clearinghouse, a place where we have recorded in a central spot 
useful foreign 

Mr. Tromas. Let me tell you this: As far as I am concerned, I am 
not going to give you a nickel for this. I was talking to one of the 
foreign representatives of a large United States company. They are 
well known to the old timers here. They have been operating in the 
Government here and they have been reforming Government here 
for the last 20 years. One of their biggest businesses is overseas in 
helping various foreign countries modernize their productive plant. 
About 99 percent of it is based upon, or copied from, United States 
models. Here we are now going to spend money on studying some 
foreign translations to modernize our industrial plants that are 50 
years ahead of anything in the country or in the world, as far as 
I know. 

Mr. Green. May I give youasmall example? 

Mr. Tuomas. Give mea good example, not a small one. 

Mr. Green. The one that has attracted attention is the American 
Computer Co. which spent a quarter of a million dollars and several 
years redoing work that the Russians had done and published in the 
original language. 

Here is one small firm. 

A small research institute on the Pacific Coast has pointed out to a 
field office of the Department of Commerce the great advantage of 
being able to keep up with Russian scientific studies. It was inter 
ested in what the Russians had been doing on field emission of elec- 
trons from metals, a subject important in electronics. 

Mr. Troomas. You are not talking about science. You are talking 
about technology. You have somebody taking care of the scientific 
end of the business but now you are going to get into the field of tech 
nology. By that I mean you are going to deal with some gadgets 
where you are going to make something. You are not in the field of 
pure research. 

Mr. Green. The translations of the contract operation ? 

Mr. Tromas. Yes. 

Mr. Green. This one actually borders on that. 

Mr. Tomas. Go ahead. 

Mr. Green. The firm was interested in work the Russians had been 
doing on field emission of electrons from metals, a subject important 
in electronics. 

At considerable expense, the institute arranged for a page-by-page 
translation of an article in Radiotekhnika 1 Elektronika. The article 
concluded that “the field emission cathode has a number of valuable 
qualities which can make it a serious competitor of the thermionic 
cathode, which is in such widespread use in technical electronic de- 








vices, in the very near future.” The Russians went ahead with their 
experiments, and published four more articles on the subject in 1957 

issues of the same journal, but the institute was unable to afford the 
a of translations. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are talking about experiments. We are not talk- 
ing about something in being. That is technology. 

Mr. Yates. That would be covered by the National Science Founda- 
tion activities, would it not? 

Mr. Green. This was an individual article. If the Foundation 
restricts its support to journal coverage 

Mr. Yates. I do not understand the distinction as applying to jour- 
nal coverage. Does this mean that it does not do any research or 
translation of individual articles? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

Mr. Yates. I do not understand the distinction. Perhaps I had 
overestimated the work that the National Science Foundation was 
going to do. ae they appeared before our subcommittee, I was 
impressed with the justification that had been made. I had visions 
of it covering the whole field of Russian science, translating it, and 
bringing it to the attention of American scientists. There was not 
any question of our not being advised of what the Russians were 
doing. Now I get a different picture. Now it appears they are just 
doing an infinitesimal part of the work that has to be done, according 
to what is being presented to us this morning. 

Am I wrong or right? 

Mr. Green. I think you are wrong. 

Mr. Yares. If they are doing a big job, what job is there for you 
to do? 

Mr. Green. There are three related jobs. There is the job of a clear- 
ing house, a place where all information is recorded. 

Mr. Yares. They have the job of being a scientific clearinghouse. 
Is that right? 

Dr. Apxrnson. No, sir; not in translations, as I think you mean it. 

Let me explain that when I say no, our responsibilities as we have 
interpreted them, or as they have been interpreted by policy, are to 
get translations into the field of science where we can, and get them 
published. This we have done as the first important step by doing 
cover-to-cover journals. 

In addition to this, there are other translations that are being done, 
that may be needed to be done, and there is no central clearinghouse 
of information or no central distributing center for that. We do not 
distribute from the National Science Foundation itself, large quanti- 
ties of information. Our distribution is through these journals which 
we subsidize in the English-language version. 

Mr. Yates. Is that not in itself a clearinghouse? 

Dr. Anxrnson. It has the effect of a clearinghouse. 
| Mr. Yares. If you are translating these ‘articles and publishing 

them through certain journals, are you not opening up an avenue for 
the dissemination of that to the people of America? 

Dr. Apktnson. Correct. 

. Mr. Yares. You are doing the work? 
C Dr. Apkrnson. We are doing that in the field of science. 
- Mr. Green. I see your point. 
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The Crerar bAbrar y mentioned by Congressman Preston is making 
available roughly 314 percent of the material. I believe a comparable 
volume of 31, percent is coming out through this journal grant sup- 
port of Dr. Adkinson’s. 

As I said earlier, about 7 or 8 percent of information is available to 
the scientists who will run to libraries and look to the journals to see 
what they can find about Soviet science in the English version. When 
they have this clearinghouse in effect with Dr. Adkinson’s support, 
this will jump up to over 60 percent. That is the distinction. It is in 
terms of workload. 

There is a lot of material that these gentlemen in the Central In- 
telligence Agency and the Air Force agency 
not been organized and released. 

To go back to the point, I believe I am correct in saying that the 
National Science Foundation job is to insure availability. They have 
chosen us as one of their devices for insuring availability. We are 
operating, you might say, under a delegation of responsibility. 

Mr. Yates. The Science Foundation ? 

I agree that this is a service that should be performed. We should 
know what is going on in the world and certainly this is of prime 
importance in the field of scientific information In the present, tech 
nological society in which we live. 


are doing which has 


The question in my mind is, and I was under the impression, that 
the National Science Foundation was doing it and : 


acting as a clearing- 
house. Now you tell me that it is not doing it, and your agency pro 


poses to do it, correlate all of the information from CLA, National 
Science Foundation, from the Army, Navy, and military services. 
Perhaps this should be done, but | know that I want to go back and 
check with the National Science Foundation, and then find out why 
they have not been doing it. 

Mr. Green. I think, if you will review the record—I read it 


before 
I came up here—this was made clear, that they 


were supporting our 
program and we were an operating authority with support from them. 

Mr. Yates. They have the same authority / 

Mr. Green. We are just their agent 

Mr. Yarrs. They have the same authority in their basic language, 
do they not, that you have in yours? 

Mr. Green. Let me put it this way: Here i 
basic authority under the National Science Foundation Act of 19 Oo. 


as amended (U.S. C., 1861-1875) ; the objectives are as follows: 


3; the objective ot thet 


One, to insure availability to United States science and the people of the 


(United States the results of foreign as well as domestic scientific research and 
development. 

That isto make sure that it gets done. 

Mr. Yates. I thought we were giving them money so they were to 
do it. rather than to see it was getting done. In seeing that it is getting 


done, you are coming in for an additional appropriation / 
Mr. Green. I think that Dr. Waterman, of the National Science 
Foundation, is alw ays try ing to get jobs done through e xistinge agen 
cies. He is not trying to create a duplie ‘ating agency. It took 13 years 
for us to develop our links with science and industry. 
Mr. Yarers. Let me say that, in voting for the National Science 


agency that would act 


Foundation. I thought I was voting for an 
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as a clearinghouse. It is now contributing toward the creation of 
another clearinghouse, as I understand the testimony. 

Mr. Green. I think you could say that here is a pi: ice Which can do 
this job and, 1 rather than to set up a duplicating activity, they will give 
thema jobtodo, AmIright? 

Mr. Yates. Except that is what you are doing; setting up a dupli- 

cating activity for a job—— 

Mr. Green. We are building on an existing activity. 

Mr. Yares. You and I can argue this for some time. 

Mr. Foon. I have no difficulty in reconciling these apparently dia- 
metric points of view. I voted for the National Science Foundation, 
and I would do so again. The need was there, and they have filled 
it, but I find no problem or quarrel with the Commerce request to do 
what they are justifying today. ‘There is just as much a need for that. 

The National Science Foundation is merely one source from which 
this information will be disseminated. There are many, many others. 
As a matter of fact, this is not a very gigantic operation. This is no 
Frankenstein, at least at this point, and we will see we it will not 
be. I think it isa very modest request and a ve ry modes t approac *h. 

When you sit on a Defense Subcommittee, $1 million is not a very 
staggering sum, but I cannot agree where my friend, Mr. Thomas, 
from Texas, tries to brush off the vast wotld potential of technological 
possibilities for American industry as not being important because we 
have all and they have nothing. That is rather parochial, in my 
opinion, and, in my opinion, not true as a fact. I can think of many 
fields of technical endeavor in production in a dozen countries where 
we could be pleased to emulate, and American industry would be 
pleased to be the fire to doso, and happy to do it. 

That classical and historie Chinese Wall that we are building around 
ourselves has sontviBated a great deal to the way we find ourselves. 
I think there is a vast need for this problem, but the only thing that 
I cannot understand, as Mr. Preston hinted, Just because you came 
to us once and we said “No,” there is no reason you should not come 
back here pounding on the door year after year, because it may be hard 
for Congress to realize. We have made some ap ypalling errors 1n 
Congress, just as shocking as the Commerce Department and Nation. 
Do not fora t that 

The trouble here has been that the Congress and the Commerce De 
partment and the United States of America, by far and wide, have 
nore d and never dreamed of the great technical and basic and applied 
scientific achievement of Soviet Russia. It just never occurred to us. 
whether they are 7 feet tall or 4 feet wide—I do not know, and I care 
less—but we have made a fantastic mistake, but I hope it is not a 
fatal error in judgment vis-a-vis the potential of the Soviet Unio 
in more ways than one. 

I am not speaking from fear or timidity or anything else. I am 
reciting the facts. Now we have come around to it and, late or not. 
I think we should do this. My information is that the Russians are 
translating everything in English that they can get their hands on, 
good, bad or indifferent. and we have been derelict in all areas, in the 
volume of tr: ansl: ation of Russian technological and scientific data, and 
that it is here in Washington and has been for generations. There is 
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a library full of it and it is stacked to the ceiling. We have deliber- 
ately preferred to ignore it. 
Now I hope that this committee can join with the Department of 
Commerce, late as we are, and make this effort. 
Mr. Preston. Are there any further questions of Dr. Adkinson? 
Mr. Yates. No, but I would just like to go back to these justifica- 
tions to see where I was wrong in my interpret ation of their function. 
Mr. Preston. Will the witnesses from the CLA come forward ? 
Give your name, please. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. Borex. Paul A Borel, Assistant Director for Central Reference, 
CIA. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Borel, would you state the position of the CIA 
with reference to the budget request now being considered by the 
committee? Are you here supporting the budget request ? 

Mr. Bore. Sir, I would say we are not here supporting the request 
for the budget or any particular approach to the problem. We are here 
to reassure the committee that we are eager to cooperate with any arm 
of the Government designated by the Congress to act as a clearing- 
house. Inasmuch as we have certain materials that we can make avail- 
able through a clearinghouse to the publice—— 

Mr. Preston. You are a collecting agency of the Government, are 
you ? 

Mr. Borex. We are a collecting agency and do some translation 
work. 

Mr. Preston. You do not disseminate ? 

Mr. Borer. We do not disseminate to the public, inasmuch as our 
mandate is to disseminate to the intelligence community and to the 
United States Government. 

Mr. Foon. It is also true that you not evaluate, you collect all 
sources of technological material, sources of hardware, orally by 
agents, worldwide, in conjunction with allied intelligence organiza 
tions. Is that not so? 

Mr. Bore. That is one of our functions. 

Mr. Fioop. You are chiefly responsible for evaluation or dissemina 
tion in our own areas of intelligence is that not correct ? 

Mr. Boren. That is correct, sir. Such evaluations as we do would 
be strictly in connection with our intelligence mission. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Borel, how much of the scientific document and 
journals and papers published abroad do you collect that is used 
within the Government? What percentage would you say ? 

Mr. Borew. If I might, I would like to ask Mr. Bagnall to speak 
to that. 

Mr. Preston. Give us your name. 

Mr. Baenatu. My name is John J. Bagnall, Chief, Foreign Docu- 
ments Division, CIA. 

Of the foreign scientific literature procured abroad, our effort in 
collection is aimed at the Soviet bloc. We collect all of the scientific 
literature than we can from the Soviet bloc countries. 


: 
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Mr. Preston. Through all of the various mediums that you have? 
Mr. Baenauu. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Preston. You would not be in a position to put a percentage 


figure on that as to how much of the total amount is collected by the 
Government ? 


Mr. Baenay. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Do you think that you get all from the Soviet bloc 
that could be gotten? Is it true that, if you could not get it, nobody 
else can? 

Mr. Baenaty. That would be it. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you translate all that you can get? 

Mr. Baenaty. No, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. What percentage of the next truckload that you get 
will you translate ? 

Mr. Baana.i. Approximately 2 percent. 

Mr. FLoop. What will you do with the balance of it ? 

Mr. Bagnaty. We screen all of the literature received and produce 
digests of information. We do not translate it all. 

Mr. Fioop. Physically it is available and would be available under 
proper security clearances if and when a clearing agency, such as is 
proposed here by the Department of Commerce, would by contract 
desire it to be translated ? 

Mr. Baenauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You have nothing to do with sending the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., or some company down in Kansas, this information from 
your shop if they call you up or write you a letter and asked you 
for it? 

Mr. Baenatt, That is correct. 

Mr. Presron. Would there be any duplication in what you do and 
what is proposed here by this agency ? 

Mr. Banat. We would anticipate no duplication. 

Mr. Preston. Is there any at the moment? Is there any duplica- 
tion at the moment between what you do and what they plan to do? 

Mr. Baenay, There is no duplication that I know of. 

Mr. Yares. You would still be doing the same translation, would 
you not? You would be relying on other agencies to do the trans- 
lations for you, or would you be doing your own translations? 

Mr. Baanatu. We follow very closely what translation work is 
being done around the country by commercial corporations and by 
Government and by the academic world in order that we do not duplhi- 

cate in any way, before we undertake a translation for our own use. 

Mr. Yates. Then in reply to Mr. Flood’s question, the fact that 
you only do 2 percent of the translations, does not necessarily mean 
that you have not contact with the remainder of the work, does it, 
through the translations that are done by others? 

Mr. Bacnauu. We certainly do have contact with the other work. 
We know what is being done elvow here. 

Mr. Foon. Let me say this: I do not want to say too much about 
this, but in the Defense Subcommittee, I have had a great deal to 
do with the CLA, as I suppose you know. I think that some of you 
people were there. We go through extensive hearings on the CIA 
and its entire operation, all off the record. I know something about 
these men and this problem. There is only a fraction, is it not true, 








of the vast library of raw material that you collect in foreign tech- 
nological journals that you, yourself, actually translate for our own 
purposes; is that not so? 

Mr. Baenatu. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. The rest of this vast accumulation, good, bad, and in- 
different, will be made available to this clearinghouse for contract 
translation ? 

Mr. Baenatu. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. That is, if the clearance problems can be determined 
by you, in conjunction with them, if any, is that not so? 

Mr. Baenau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Certainly, and if for any reason some other translat- 
ing agency, Government or civilian, or non-Government in this coun- 
try, or any place else, brings to your attention certain technological 

or other journals, you would inform them that you do not want 
it or do you? 

That would mean you have it or do not need it, if translated; is 
that not so? 

Mr. Bacnatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. You mean that some of the material you take in which 
is translated from either the Russian or some other language, may 
be marked “Confidential” by you? 

Mr. Baenatt. No. 

Mr. Froop. I was not speaking of that. What I meant was that 
there are other agencies in Gover nment and nongovernmental agencies, 
technological people. commercial, banking, and what not, that from 
their sources they also acquire the same technological journals and 
materials that you have and translate them. If and when they are 
brought to your attention, they are available to you or you advise 
them that you do not have them or do not need them. That goes on 
every day ; does it not? 

Mr. Bacnatr. Yes, sir. We follow exactly what they are doing. 

Mr. Froop. With a very close coordination and with other nations, 
as well, but that has nothing to do with the Department of Commerce 
setting up this clearinghouse agency with which you will cooperate, 
either giving them what you have translated, if security clearance 
permits, or making available to them the raw materials that vou have 
not used, if they wantthem? Is that the fact? 

Mr. Baenatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is the only reason you are here. You cannot do 
anything else, if you want to? 

Mr. Bacar. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I have not passed this witness yet for general ques- 
tioning. 

You gentlemen broke in here contrary to the rules of the committee. 
I respectfully submit that if we are going to have any order in the 
procednre, we have to follow the accepted rules of the committee. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Flood. T appreciate vour coopera- 
tion. 


Mr. Froop. Certainly. 
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Mr. Preston. Is there anything else that the CIA would like to put 
forward at this point with reference to the question under considera- 
tion ? 

Mr. Bore. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We thank you, gentlemen, for coming, you and Dr. 
Adkinson. I am sorry we kept you so long. We did not anticipate 
this would require so much time. We appreciate very much your 
coming over this morning. What you have testified to was of some 
concern to us. We felt that we should have your views. 

Mr. Yates. Do you do any translation other than Russian ? 

Mr. Baenatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yares. In other words, you are interested in translations of 
other languages as well ? 

Mr. Baanatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Will you continue to do this work even though this 
office is set up ? 

Mr. Bagnaty. We will continue to do such translations as are needed 
by the CIA that have not already been accomplished by some other 
Government or private organization. 

Mr. Yates. Presumably this office will try to allocate the transla- 
tion work so the whole field is covered. In either event, if some other 
agency is doing the work, CIA will not do the work; is that right? 

Mr. Baenatu. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. If there are no further questions of the CIA, we will 
excuse you, gentlemen, also Dr. Adkinson. 

Mr. Yates has not concluded his question of Mr. Green. 

Mr. Yates. We deferred it until we reached these people. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Green, I have only one further question. It is 
obvious, that this work has to be done. We have to accumulate this 
information, which is in other languages. Did you testify before this 
committee this morning as to the other agencies of Government which 
are engaged in this work. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. You already have put this in to the record ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. I have left letters from those agencies in the 
record. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, gentlemen. This concludes the hearings 
on this office. 
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Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate} 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: Area economic development services 








(total obligations) .............---- a aca eee $371, 063 $395, 000 $395, 000 
Financing: Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts --.. aI, WU Voie titienk ncn abcnwateaia mol 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) .............]-.-..--.-..-.- 395, 000 395, 000 





Object classification 























1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 

Total number of permanent positions........................- 47 | 47 47 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions.................-.-- 3 1 1 
Average number of all employees-.-......................--.. 45 43 44 \ 
Number of employees at end of year_..................--....- 49 45 46 : 
Average GS grade and salary...........-..-.----------------- 9.0 $6,720 8.9 $6,646 | 8.7 $6,664 : 
4 

01 Personal services: 

PORES BO ioe ccc sds atedcdabankacbasenives $234, 021 $303, 200 $308, 795 ) 
Positions other than permanent...................-..- 24, 205 11, 700 10, 555 i 
OR | EE a 386 1, 500 | 1, 500 : 

"En ONT CON oo ccciikinn cements adie ainmnates 258, 612 316, 400 320, 850 

i EE REL RE EES IE BE 20, 940 26, 000 26, 000 

GB Temp eatiats oF Ca ised etkdecn tect sesst 285 1, 000 1, 000 

Oe CIN UCU isis etn ect iececdteieienn’s 5, 334 6, 000 5, 000 

O68 Roemts end weiiey ser WieeOosdon css cn dsnccdccbncuneuwcodunss OD Rises cledaabenesnckaaed ao 

a eee er 13, 553 15, 000 12, 000 

Ge : Cr een OU CUNO oo So ccicennddiniininccesdeasuoncs 5, 521 4, 000 2, 650 

Services performed by other agencies_...........-...-... 54, 300 5, 000 4, 000 

Ge Ps ee So ne a ake re nnetaccatcccoas, 5, 449 2, 000 2, 000 

we” SE FEBERS CS pS CES EL GS a 6, 153 1, 100 1,000 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions......................].............. 18, 000 20, 000 

ee | a eae eee ae eee 488 500 600 

re I ik is cee 371, 063 395, 000 395, 000 





Mr. Preston. The next item we will consider is the Office of Area 
Development, found on page 51 of the committee print and page 601 
of the justifications. 

We will insert in the record page 605 of the justifications at this 
point. 

(The page referred to follows:) 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Roterus, this is a request in the same amount for 
the previous fiscal year. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Rorervs. Mr. Mueller covered it in the statement that he sub- 
mitted on Friday to cover the Office of Area Development. 

Mr. Preston. I recall that he did. 

Mr. Rorervus. We have nothing in addition. 

Mr. Preston. Under this request, this is a continuation of the 

: same program that you have been operating for the last few years? 

Mr. Rorerus. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. There is no expansion or new activity contemplated 
except to provide the same kind of services to the communities need- 
ing stimulation in employment and new industries, and special guid- 
ance that you are qualified to give them. Is that true? 

Mr. Rorervs. That is true. 

Mr. Preston. There is nothing that you need to call to our atten- 
tion in particular this morning? 

Mr. Rorervs. No, sir. It is the same amount as last year. 

Mr. Preston. Are you satisfied with the results you are getting? 
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Mr. Rorerus. Yes, sir. We are happy with the results and we are 
making progress. We have a little more business than we can handle. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR AREA DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Preston. Has this recession we are dealing with produced in- 
creased demand upon your office? 

Mr. Rorervs. That is right. It has. We are meeting more urgent 
cases with our field services we handle the other requests by mail, 
conferences in the office, and through publications. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any questions on this item, gentlemen? 

Mr. Yares. Did you run into any particular problems last year that 
the committee should know about ? 

Mr. Rorervs. It is a matter of demand. The demand is pretty 
large in proportion to what we have to handle it with. However, we 
are trying to give special attention to the more urgent cases through 
field consultation. We also give assistance by mail to those cases of 
less urgency. 

Mr. Yares. Has your work been increasing with the current reces- 
sion ? 

Mr. Rorervs. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Why then are you asking for the same amount of funds? 
How do you determine which community to help? 

Mr. Rorervs. It is a question of urgency. We single those out 
which seem to be suffering most for field attention and handle the 
others through correspondence or through publications or meeting 
with delegations in the office. 


Mr. Yates. Thank you. 

Froop. Is your office an office that participates in servicing 
municipalities who form or have formed committees, who have filed 
applications, want to file applications under the urban redevelopment 
law ? 

Mr. Rorervs. No, we are not under the urban development law. 
That is entirely HHF A 

Mr. Frioop. I know the agency of Government that handles the 
administration of the act. I am not talking about that. I know 
where the applications go and where the money comes from. But 
does a municipality in its participation in the urban redevelopment 
program reach you ? 

Mr. Rorervs. Before they get into the redevelopment picture we 
consult with them and the problems may range far and wide. Some 
of them may be a redevelopment problem. They may have need for 
industrial space. In that case we advise them to look into the urban 
redevelopment side of it. From there on HHFA takes over. 

Mr. Froop. I know the law and the act. You cannot imagine that 
you would disassociate yourself with any urban redevelopment pro- 
gram unless it deals with a program. Is it not true that nation- 
wide there has been a renaissance of interest in urban redevelopment 
and area development within a matter of the last few years? 

Do you not expect more and more progressively, greatly in years 
ahead ? 

Mr. Rorervs. Yes. All the evidence is in that direction. 

Mr. Froop. There is no evidence to the contrary, is there? 

Mr. Rorervs. No, sir. 
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Mr. Froop. Is it not also a fact that you expect to double or, from 
all the circumstances as they exist today, as they existed last year, 
should you not have reasonable cause to expect that your caseload 
will double in the next year and year after year ahead, from small 
towns to great metropolitan areas all over the United States? 

Mr. Rorervs. It looks that way; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And yet you tell us that you can continue to go on year 
after year with the same budget, the same planning that we have ex- 
perienced last year or the year before? 

Mr. Orcuste. Congressman Flood, may I interject a thought? 

Mr. Fioop. Don’t interject a thought, answer the question. 

Mr. Orcustx. There are introduced in the Congress now some bills 
for area—— 

Mr. Fioop. I will take care of that. You answer the question. Is 
it not a fact that you should anticipate double and multiple of increase 
in your caseload of all types, kinds, and categories, in the coming year 
and years ahead? Is that not so asa fact? Should you not do that? 

Mr. Orcustr. Yes. We have been anticipating an increased work- 
load. That is why we asked for more money 2 years ago and you 
gave it to us. 

Mr. Frioop. You say the money you asked for 2 years ago will be 
able to take care of you last year, this year and next year? 

Mr. Orcuste. It did last year. Up to the time we made up our 
budget until the ree on started, it was adequate, but as Mr. Roterus 
has said, the load has been increasing. 

Mr. Froop. When did this so-called recession start? It started, 
as a matter of fact, last July, did it not? 

Mr. Orcuste. Around July and August. 

Mr. Froop. Around July 1957, whatever we are having started 
then ? 

Mr. Ocrcuste. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. It has become progressively worse ever since, has it not ? 

Mr. Orcus te. It has worsened. 

Mr. Fioop. During that period of time, as late as December of 
1957, you had firmed up this budget that you are bringing in today. 
Is that not so? 

Mr. Orcustx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Has not the matter in the first part of 1958 become 
largely and increasingly worse in every phase of it? Is that not so? 

Mr. Orcuste. It isin many communities. 

Mr. Froop. In many parts of the United States. Yet you have not 
chosen, despite that set of facts, to change in any way your request or 
presentation to this committee on this item? Isthat notso? It isso, 
is it not? There is a reason for it? 

Mr. Orcuste. There is a reason for it. 

Mr. Froop. The fact remains you have not. Answer that first. 

Mr. Orcuste. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. There is a reason for your not doing it ? 

Mr. Orcuster. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the reason, a supplemental you are going to 
bring up? 
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PROPOSED NEW LEGISLATION FOR AREA DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Oxrcuste. No. If the administration bill for a redevelopment 
agency is passed, the Office of Area Development would become a basic 
organization that would start that organization off in being, if that bill 
passed. 

Mr. Froop. What bill ? 

Mr. Orcuste. The administration bill for an area development or- 
ganization—S. 1433—that asks for $50 million and $3 million in grants 
and aids to communities for the financing of new plants in labor sur- 
plus areas. There is also the Douglas bill and the Payne bill. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever hear of the Flood bill ? 

Mr. Orcuste. Yes indeed. 

Mr. Fioop. You should. 

Mr. Orcuste. There are a number of them. 

Mr. Foon. The first one you ever heard of was that one in your 
Department. Were you there then ? 

Mr. Orcuste. Andthe Van Zandt bill. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Fioop. Just so you know. 

Mr. Orcuste. Yes,wedo. Ihave been up in your country. 

Mr. Fioop. Knowing the interest I thought existed in your Depart- 
ment, and with you personally 

Mr. Orcuste. There is a great interest. 

Mr. Fioop (continuing). And knowing the situation which exists 
today, and having reasonable cause to believe that, whatever bill you 
want to call it, may become law 

Mr. Yates. Let us call it the Flood bill. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you also know of the Fulbright bill which passed 
the Senate and was over here. 

Mr. Orcuste. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That has been discussed not 1 year but 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Oxrcuste. Three. 

Mr. Froop. That passed the Senate. You knew about that? 

Mr. Orcustz. That was the Douglas bill. 








FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Fioop. Indeed. Despite all of these things and all of this legis- 
lation you insist upon coming here, on whatever day of April 1958 
this is, and you tell us that you are not going to need any more money, 
despite all these circumstances. 

Mr. Yates. Suppose that bill is not passed? Will you need more 
money then ? 

Mr. Oxcustx. We undoubtedly would, no question about it, and 
would ask for it. 

Mr. Froop. Let me ask you this: How much did you ask the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for for this budget ? 

Mr. Oxcuste. Just what we have asked for here, the same amount. 

Mr. Fioop. You asked the Secretary of Commerce for this amount 
and this is what you got? 

Mr. Orcustz. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. Then the fault of the planning is in your shop, not up- 
stairs anyplace. You are satisfied to ride on this; is that right? 

Mr. Oxrcustr. For the time being. That is why we have asked for it. 
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Mr. Foon. For the time being—this is for fiscal year, July 1, 1958, 
to July 1,1959. That is the time being. 

Mr. Orcustx. On the other hand, if these other bills are not passed, 
then we would have to ask for additional funds. There is not any 
question about it. 

Mr. Yares. Will you yield? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Do you not have to go on the assumption that you have 
your activities to perform without. regard to the other bills? Do you 
not have your work to do, regardless of whether the other bills are 
passed or not ? 

Mr. Orcuste. Yes, we do. We are doing a very adequate and very 
fine job, as witness the fact that many, many letters that we get from 
both sides of the House on the work that the Office of Area Develop- 
ment has been doing. 

Mr. Froop. That I agree with. I thought this was an opportunity 
and this was a time when the values and virtues of this shop, which 
have been ignored by the Department and by the Congress for a long 
time, would now show your real merit and your real potential. You 
are hiding your light under a bushel. I am on your side. You are 
afraid to leave your feet. This was your year. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


COORDINATION OF AREA DEVELOPMENT FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Yates (presiding). Is there any duplication in the industrial 
and commodity functions between this office and BDSA? 

Mr. Rorerus. No, sir. We work very closely with BDSA. We have 
to use BDSA, we have to use the whole Department just to handle the 
load, even if we did not choose to, we almost have to. 

Mr. Yates. Do other branches of the Department handle your 
work ? 

Mr. Rorervs. We use anything we can in the Government, and bring 
it to focus on these community problems. We put out a booklet re- 
cently on available Federal programs, and we work with other de- 
partments whenever there is a situation so indicating. 


FUNDS OBLIGATED 


Mr. Yates. Can you tell us what your obligations are to date, this 
fiscal year ? 

Mr. Rorervs. They are about in proportion to the budget of last 
year. 

Mr. Yates. I would like to know what they are. 

Mr. Rorerus. We had a change in administrative officer just re- 
cently. As a matter of fact, we lost our administrative officer. 

Mr. Yates. What is the latest date you have available? 

Mr. Rorervus. Apparently at the estimate we are going it is $322,000. 

Mr. Yates. That does not answer the question. The question is 
what are your obligations to date or the last possible date. 

Mr. Rorerus. I will have to supply those for the record. 

Mr. Yares. Those should be supplied for the record. 

Mr. Rorervs. I will be glad to do that. 


‘ 
| 
| 
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(The data to be supplied follows :) 


The obligations for the Office of Area Development, cumulative through March 
31, 1958, totaled $280,846. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Flood, any more questions ? 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you, gentlemen. 


OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

M. JOSEPH MEEHAN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
JAMES W. McNALLY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

CHARLES F. SCHWARTZ, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Program by activities 

1, Preparation of national income and product data $235, 709 $300, 050 $502, O50 
2. Analysis of business trends 395, 629 404, 460 434, 460 
3. Computation of the balance of international payments 210, 109 223, 420 | 273, 420 
4. Executive direction 116, 296 107, 070 | 07, 070 
Total obligations ‘ 057, 743 1, 035, 000 1, 317, 000 

Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 2, 257 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) 160, 000 1, 035, 000 | $17, 000 


317 
Object classification 


1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions i44 14 186 
Average number of all employees 128 38 180 
Number of employees at end of year 138 140 186 
Average GS grade and salary - - 8.3 $6,208 | 8.2 $6,193 | 8.1 $5, 992 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $810, 215 $847, 612 $1,074, 115 
Other personal services 3, BRA 4, 360 
Total personal services 810, 215 851, 000 1, O78, 475 
02 Travel. 4,001 2, 525 5, 525 
03 Transportation of things AS 75 100 
04 Communication services 13, 640 13, 500 14, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction 85, 684 87, 000 97, 000 
07 Other contractual services 4, 821 3, BOO 4, 800 
Services performed by other agencies al 28, 750 20, 035 30, 035 
08 Supplies and materials 3, 452 2, 065 3, O65 
09 Equipment | 5, 732 | 13, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 4 55, 000 70, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities } 1, 305 
15 Taxes and assessments. al 55 
| fal 
Total obligations. wh Rithidcad by dectnienheasanteiee 957, 743 1, 035, 000 1, 317, 000 
' 





Mr. Yarres. We have next the Office of Business Economics, 
We have Mr. Meehan here to testify. Mr, Meehan, we will be glad 
to receive your statement. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Meenan. The amount for which the Office of Business Economics 
requests your approval, to cover its operations in fiscal year 1959, 
is $1,317,000, which represents an increase of $282,000 over the present 
year’s appropriation. The additional funds are for four specific pur- 
poses : To develop the national income and related economic accounts; 
to undertake a new survey of American private investments abroad ; 
to prepare and publish quarterly statistics on the number of business 
firms in operation and the number of new firms started and discon- 
tinued; and to publish another volume in our Business Statistics 
series, customarily prepared in alternate years. 

Since their inc eption in 1932 when the Department of Commerce 
was assigned the function of preparing the national income measure- 
ments, our accounts have been developed to include the total value of 
the Nation’s output of goods and services, usually referred to as the 
gross national product or GNP. These measures are prepared every 
quarter. Personal income data are prepared each month for the coun- 
try as a whole, and annually on a State basis. The latest supplement 
to our monthly magazine, Survey of Current Business, entitled “Per- 
sonal Income by States,” provides for each State a personal income 

record consistent with the national totals, year by year, back to 1929. 
This is a major regional guide on business activity and market growth. 

The further advances which the fiscal 1959 budget is designed to 
make possible are set forth in detail in our justification. I should like 
to comment briefly on the findings of a National Accounts Review 
Committee report, referred to in our submission, which has impelled 
us to ask at this time for an increase in our staff devoted to the national 
income work, 

As the national income and product accounts have grown in use 
and become firmly established as tools of economic analysis, the Office 
of Business Economics has endeavored to keep pace with the increas- 
ing demands made upon it. In 1947, a fundamental revision was 
made in the structure of the accounts, representing the culmination of 
several years of work up to and through the war years. In the follow- 
ing decade the accounts were improved and expanded. In late 1956 
the Bureau of the Budget requested the National Bureau of Economic 
Research to appraise and report upon the current status of the na- 
tional income accounts. It is that committee’s report to which our 
justification makes reference. The report was submitted in mid-1957, 
and was the subject of hearings before the Joint Economic Committee 
of the Congress on October 29 and 30. 

In the hearings volume published by the Joint Economic Committee 
will be found the full report of the National Accounts Review Com- 
mittee, and, beginning on page 72, a statement given by Charles F. 
Schwartz, Assistant Director of the Office of Business Economics. In 
that statement, OBE sets forth its current developmental program, and 
its agreement with major recommendations of the committee as to the 
need for further progress at this time. 

The fiscal 1959 budget request for our National Income Division was 
formulated after consultation with the Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget, in the light of the general recommendations of the Na- 
tional Accounts Review Committee. The increase requested here, 
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therefore, represents the selection of agreed-upon items from the top 
category of needed projects. The request takes into account the ability 
to expand our National Income Division in an order ly manner. The 


.total increase requested for this Division is $202,000, including addi- 


tional personnel and necessary supplies and equipment. 

We have expressed in our justification as clearly as possible the 
character of the national income work to be undertaken, and will ex- 
pand as desired upon the description set forth on pages 708-709 of that 
presentation. The description there begins with mention of the need 
for quarterly data on gross national product in constant dollars, which 
is probably the item most frequently and urgently requested of us. 

The second major project, for which we have requested $50,000, is 
to survey the extent and nature of direct private United States invest- 
ments in foreign countries. The last such survey that we conducted 
covered the year 1950, and there is urgent need for more current basic 
data on pa investments so that our current quarterly and annual 
compilations of the balance of payments — have an adequate bench- 
mark. 

A number of organizations such as the National Foreign Trade 
Council, and of Government agencies like the Departments of State 
and Treasury, have urged, along with various corporations and indi- 
viduals, that a current survey be instituted to bring up to date the 
1950 accounting. The importance of direct private investment is 
generally appreciated; the necessity for basing programs for the en- 
couragement of such investment upon up-to-date, factual knowledge 
has been increasingly evident in recent years. OBE has conducted 
this kind of survey under authority granted by the Bretton Woods 
agreements; the current proposal would be undertaken with the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget and the National Advisory 
Council. 

The increase of $20,000 for which we ask approval is to restore to 
a quarterly basis our reports on the number of concerns in business. 
Our function in this field was begun in 1948 at the direction of a con- 
gressional committee studying the problems of small business. We 
regularly report the number of new and discontinued businesses, as 
well as the total of concerns in operation. The utility of this infor- 
mation would be greatly enhanced by reestablishing a system of quar- 

terlv reporting, in place of the present semi: annual basis. 

The last item of our request solicits an additional $10,000 to enable 
us to publish the biennial edition of the Business Statistics supple- 
ment to our monthly Survey of Current Business. This would be the 
12th volume in a series initiated more than two decades ago. In this 
connection I may note that paid subscriptions to our monthly maga- 
zine, the Survey of Current Business, have increased very substan- 
tially during the past year. 

In closing, I ee like to report that we are now completing the 
new edition of the National Income supplement, approval] of which 
was given by you last year. This incorporates the data made avail- 
able from the various 1954 census enumerations, and will provide a 
valuable source of information for business and for al] individuals 
concerned with the progress and performance of our economy. 

Mr. Yates. We will insert pages 705 and 706 in the record at this 


point. 
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(The pages are as follows:) 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES BupGET YBAR: 1959 


Summary of requirements 





Appropriation, 1958 (regular bill) ..........-.- ss deatancianeaiaiaaaia aan iia I i aila tat al ndash teat olasitenis SL 
isn Ncck cock kniipiidedaauiacaaeeaan ietnch<iainaaliaiaiaieh led disdhampiida tte sguie ecbaiicce Mandaesdinn oka 1, 035, 000 
Base for 1900...s..c0555.- soins sitictnin gan:te nen ch dighenn onpilnenes aig ieee abner adie adtvicwetichaditeds 1, 035, 000 
Net difference, 1959 over 1958: 
Requirements | Difference, 
ae aS eee lle 
By activity | or de- 
1958 1959 | crease (—) 
estimate estimate 
Preparation of national income and product data $300, 050 $502, 050 +-$202, 000 
Measurement and analysis of current and long-term 
business trends. -.- cath etnies a a 404, 460 434, 460 | +-30, 000 
Computation of the balance of international pay- 
ments of the United States_...................._. 223, 420 273, 420 | +50, 000 
po eee ee 107, 070 ee to cnn 
Gross requirements...........-...-. 1,035,000 | 1,317,000 +-282, 000 282, OO 
Total CRMNES OF AOTORTINGIO, THUR oo sack ac nwcccndacnctiucenconnsdadscotbeosnesa .- 1,317,000 
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Mr. Yates. If you have no objection, I would like to ask you 
some specific questions. 

Mr. Meenan. I am at your convenience, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. Can you tell us why you have requested increases in 
personnel under the National Income Division and the Balance of 
Payments Division ? 

Mr. Meenan. Yes. That is to expand our operations in that field, 
to take into account the review of the national income work which 
was undertaken by a committee set up by the Bureau of the Budget 
under the auspices of the National Bureau of Economic Research 
and upon which hearings were held by the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report last October. There are four projects included in 
the expanded work. The first is to put the quarterly national income 
accounts into constant dollars. We have at the present time, as you 
know, the gross national product in current dollars. We have the 
figures only annually in constant dollars. 

Mr. Yares. Both figures are falling ? 

Mr. Meenan. The price level, as you know, Mr. Yates, is generally 
stable, rising very slightly, but insofar as prices are embraced within 
the gross national product, both the fixed and the current dollar figures 
at the present time have declined through the first quarter of 1958 
at about the same rate. 

Now the second project for which we are requesting additional 
money for national income is to set up a research organization within 
the National Income Division, which would carry out one of the rec- 
ommendations of the report of the committee which was submitted 
tothe Budget Bureau. 

Thirdly, we have included in the projects a breakdown of the na- 
tional income and product accounts into real net national product by 
industry, which would also give us the interindustry purchases and 
sales, a breakdown which does not exist at the present time. 

In addition, we have a project which provides for additional ma- 
terial on the functioning of the economy in the field of saving and 
investment, which, as you realize at the present time, is one of the very 
important aspects of the change in the business situation upon which 
we frankly lack adequate data for measurement at this particular time. 

We have four projects which are detailed in the justification for 
the increased amount which we are asking for the National Income 
Division’s work and, in essence, that is a thumbnail sketch of the 
requirement. 

Mr. Yates. Do you do much work for the Joint Committee on the 
Economie Report? 

Mr. Meenan. Yes. We do a considerable amount of work which 
is available to all agencies within the Government interested in the 
progress of the economy, including the J oint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. E 

PROGRESS OF THE NATION’S ECONOMY 


Mr. Yarres. Mr. Meehan, we are all interested in the progress of 
our economy. Tell us what is going to happen to it. 

Mr. Meruan. In the Office of Business Economics, we do not fore- 
cast the future. 

Mr. Yares. You just tell what happened in the past. 

Mr. Mrenan. We will tell you what has happened in the past, how 
you got to where you are, where you are at the moment, and we will 
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evaluate for you the basic conditions which are operating at the pres- 
ent time which are going to have a very considerable influence upon 
what will happen in the future. 

Mr. Yates. With Mr. Clevenger’s indulgence, I would like to find 
out how we got to where we are at the present time, in your judgment, 
and while you make no forecasts, let’s hear the best educated guess 
you have as to what is going to happen. 

Mr. Mrenan. As to the first question, we had a 3-year rise in 
business. 

Mr. Yates. The first question I ask you is: You wouldn’t ascribe 
the present recession to sputnik and the weather, would you? 

Mr. Meenan. I think the weather, to take the second part of your 
question first, has had some influence upon the actual course of busi- 
ness activity during the winter months. As you know, coming from 
up around that lake area, we have had a very severe winter over the 
northeastern part of the country. 

Mr. Yares. They had it in the Southeast, too. 

Mr. Meean. They have had it in various other parts throughout 
the country. In the Northwest, it just so happens that, up in Mr. 
Horan’s section of the country we had a very fine winter. That has 
had some influence on out-of-doors occupations. It certainly had 
some influence upon the building trades. 

Mr. Yarrs. But, by the time the weather struck, the pattern was 
established. The weather had not struck in last July and August 
when the pattern for the current trends were already crystalli ized. 

Mr. Meeuan. Mr. Yates, you cut me off 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Meehan, I did not intend to cut you off. I am 
sorry. 

Mr. Meenan. When you asked me to review for you the basic eco- 
nomic situation, you asked me how we got to where we are at the 
present time. If you wish me to go ahead, I will be glad to do it. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Meehan, it is such an important question, in spite of 
the fact we are all hungry, I think we ought to listen. 

Mr. Mrenan. Thank you. We reached, in the summer of 1957, 
the top of a 3-year rise in business, which carried us to a record volume. 
We had an investment boom, coinciding with a very high level of 
consumer expenditures. We had a very vhigh level of exports (what 
goes into the national accounts is the net foreign balance), and we 
had a very strong combination of demand factors, which culminated 
in the summer of 1957, as I say, with record economic activity. 

Now, what happened? First, we had a leveling off and a subsequent 
decline i in the volume of private-investment expenditures, particularly 
for plant and equipment. Earlier, preceding this by about 18 months, 
we had a decline in the volume of residential construction. 

At the same time that plant and equipment was leveling off, in the 
middle of 1957, we saw an increase beginning in residential construc- 
tion. I believe you follow these figures very ‘closely. You recall that 
it went from around 950,000, in the spring of 1957, to over a million in 
the last 6 months of 1957. 

Secondarily, we had a change in the Government’s fiscal position. 
You will recall that, in the Congress a year ago, there was a very 
considerable attempt made to pr oduce a downward adjustment in the 
level of so-called national-defense expenditures. The effectiveness of 
the cuts made by the Congress in the future program began to take 
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effect in the first quarter of the current fiscal year when new orders 
placed by the Pentagon 

Mr. Yates. May “y interrupt for just a moment and say that you 
ascribe this to the Congress. As I remember, there was an attitude 
by a certain Secretary ‘of the Treasury to the effect that, if we had 
budgets of that size, we would have a depression that “would curl your 
hair.” I think that attitude-that drive—was the springboard ‘that 
may have produced such reductions as were effected in this budget. 

Mr. Cievencrr. Why not let him develop this story ? 

Mr. Yarers. All right. Go ahead and develop it. Go ahead, Mr. 
Meehan. 

Mr. Mrenan. The cutback in Government expenditures, irrespec- 
tive of the conditions which produced the recession, on the part of 
those we will call responsible for the fiscal and economic policy of 
the United States, resulted in a decision to cut back the volume of 
Government expenditures and to cut back the level of military expen- 
ditures from a rate of $42 billion, at which they were running in the 
second calendar quarter of 1957, to a lower average for the current 
fiscal year that we are in. 

The target was $38 billion, with the hope that we could make $39 
billion, but, in order to make that, it would have required that the 
level of expenditures by the end of the current fiscal year be reduced 
to approximately $36 or $37 billion, or a decline within the course 
of the fiscal-year period of $5 billion, more than 10 percent. 
Once the program for the current fiscal year was outlined, the military 
services proceeded to adjust their rate of commitments to bring actual 
expenditures in line with the decisions that had been made w ith respect 
to the level of actual outlay, so that in the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year you had a very sharp cutback in the volume of placement of 
new orders by the military. That is the second factor. 

The third factor was that we had a level of exports in the early part 
of calendar 1957 which could not be supported by the flow of earnings 
available to foreign countries to continue those purchases. 

You will remember that we had the Suez Canal event and a number 
of circumstances associated with the movement of goods abroad 
which resulted, in the early part of calendar 1957, in our moving 
to a net foreign balance of $4 billion. That was $4 billion by which 
exports were in in excess of imports, including in the term not only 
merchandise but embracing also service and other items as well as the 
international flow of investments. Included in the early part of 1957 
was a very high level of foreign investment. Again, in my judgment, 
it was not a sustainable level. 

So, we had a slight decline at the beginning of the second quarter 
of 1957, with an acceleration in the third and fourth quarters and in 
the first quarter of the current calendar year, which has tended to 
pull down the level of our exports. After holding up very well 
through the final quarter of calendar 1957, the imports have now 
started to fall. The net foreign balance which was contributing $4 
billion to the level of economic activity in this country is moving 
toward zero and may very well go to a minus figure. 

The fourth thing that happened to cause the change in the economic 
situation was an autonomous fall in demand for durable goods. As 
you remember, in 1955 we had an unusually large volume of automotive 
sales, 714 million units, asI reeall. 
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In 1956 production came down from that abnormally high level, 
dropping down to around 6 million, and it continued at a rate of 6 
million during 1957, but. with the introduction of the new models for 
the year 1958, in the fall of 1957, at a time when we carried over a 
sizable number of 1957 models in inventories, we ran into a fall in 
demand for automobiles which extended not only to automobiles 
but generally across the durable goods field. 

Those are the four principal factors which, in my judgment, are 
important in the decline which we have experienced in business activity 
at the present time. 

There has been a large fall in demand which has as a concomitant a 
fall in the national income. 

We have had some reduction in labor income associated with the 
decline of employment, which is associated with the fall in demand. 
The decline in production—and here I come to the fifth factor in the 
economic situation at the present time—has been greater than the fall 
in consumption because of a shift in the level of what we call final 
demand, or the totality of demand in the economic picture. About 
the end of the summer we saw business shift from a phase of aceumu- 
lating inventories, which were rising at a rate of $5 billion earlier in 
the upswing, and the annual rate shifted downward but inventory was 
still being accumulated. Now, we have since had a shift from a posi- 
tive accumulation of inventories to a liquidation which is rather wide- 
spread at the present time. 

The preliminary figures which we made up for the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers indicate that following a reduction in the annual rate 
in the fourth quarter of $3 billion, we have had a reduction going on 
in the first quarter of something approximating $6 billion. 

The combination of all of these factors has produced the fall in in- 
come which is, in turn, reflected in a very sharp fall in the level of 
business profits: for the fourth quarter we have the figures. While 
we do not have the data yet for the first quarter, I am sure 
that the fourth quarter performance will be duplicated. A decline 
in profits will be duplicated in the first quarter. We have a situation 
where demand has fallen, and you have the general, familiar aspect of 
a cyclical decline in business following the topping-off of the rise of 
the cycle in the summer of 1957. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Clevenger, do you want to ask any questions / 

Mr. Crevencer. No, but I think that is the best e xpli ination I have 
heard made. Anybody who has been in this committee room will 
agree that in a State like Ohio practically all of the decline was in 
the motor-car field, and in the steel that relates to it. I think that 
even rubber has stiffened because of the situation where the replace- 
ment of tires has suffered, too. 

Those are just two segments affected, but sometimes I think that 
we were building too many houses with too little money down. I 
do not think that a man is going to break his back to pay ‘for a house 
when he does not feel that he has equity in it. When he buys it with 
almost no downpayment, I think it is bad. I think it is an unsound 
thing to build them that way and to build too many housing units 
by people who probably never will live there long enough to feel 
that they own that. I think there are two things involved: Transpor- 
tation and housing. 
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Then you have the other side of the transportation which is the 
sick railroad situation. These committees sit here and appropriate 
money for these various things. Railroad buying has not been what 
it was and it probably never will be again. 

I think we have had too many people enjoying this situation hop- 
ing to make political hay out of it. Once before I warned some of 
them that we could get this cat so sick it might hurt them. I had 
seen them spend $70 billion in the early 1930’s just before the war 
started, trying to stop this thing, without any effect at all. The cure 
for it was the old time and honored one of putting these men in 
service and putting a gun in their hands. Unfortunately, we have 
spent that money and you cannot laugh it off. We owe $378 billion 
in bond funded debt and we have goodness knows how many billions 
of dollars in housing. I think it ‘behooves all of us not to rock the 
boat. You might be up against it when you want to start another 
war. You might be able to go over and yank these fellows by their 
whiskers. If I would not fight you would be in a heck of a shape 
if you could not get this when you needed it. 

If I were a member of your party, Mr. Yates, I would be darn 
careful and not rock the boat too much because of the responsibility 
that will be yours. This is the fifth year that you have been in charge 
of the legislative arm of the country and you cannot just slip out 
from under it and say that I did it. 

The people back home, especially back where we live, wear shoes. 

Mr. Yares. It sounds like Macbeth. Thou canst not say I did it. 


OBLIGATIONS TO DATE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


What are you obligations to date, Mr. Meehan ? 
Mr. Mrenan. To March 31 they are $758,125. 

Mr. Yates. What is the present employment ? 
Mr. Meenan. The present employment is 142. 


ORGANIZATION OF OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


Mr. Yares. Who did the work of your office before you were 
organized? Who furnished the statistics to industry and to business 
and to the country generally ? 

Mr. Mrrxan. The genesis of our office, Mr. Chairman, goes back 
to approximately the time the Federal Reserve law came into effect, 
after the financing phase of World War I. It was at that time that 
we began to develop these broad economic measures. They were con- 
tinued partly in the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and partly in the Department of Commerce. It was 1921 
when we started the Survey of Current Business, which is the vehicle 
used to bring the material together. It was in 1921 that we started 
the balance of international payments, and subsequently the oper- 
ation gradually grew, first as a division within the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and then in several divisions within the 
framework of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

About 10 years ago the Office of Business Economics was set up as 
a separate entity. 

Mr. Yares. Is your work related to the Bureau of the Census? 
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Mr. Mrenan. Yes; in the sense that we have an operational arrange- 
ment with the Bureau of the Census whereby we rely upon them to 
provide not only basic data which they collect as a result of the 
census enumerations, which insofar as economic aspects are concerned 
are the basis of a great deal of the material that goes into the national 
income, but also rely upon them for the collection of certain basic, 
current statistics. For instance, they provide a monthly report on 
retail sales. They do for us the tabulation work on manufacturers’ 
shipments, new orders, and inventories. They provide through their 
Foreign Trade Division the material on movements of exports and 
imports which are part of the material which goes into the compila- 
tion of the balance of international payments. 


CHARGES FOR SERVICES AND PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Yarrs. Is there a charge made for your services or your 
publications? 

Mr. Merewan. Yes, sir. 

There is a charge made for our publications. We generally put 
them out through the Government Printing Office. At the present 
time the Survey of Current Business, our monthly magazine, has a 

aid subscription of about 15,000. That is handled for us by the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

a. Yates. The money that you receive goes directly to the Treas- 
ury? 

Mr. Meenan. It goes directly to the Treasury through the receipts 
of the Government Printing Office. 


INCREASES FOR OTHER OBJECTS 


Mr. Yates. You have increases in your other objects. Why ? 

Mr. Mrenan. If you permit me, Mr. Chairman, we are asking for 
increases for four projects and we have associated increases in the 
other objects classification for each of those four. 

I have gone over the national income, which is the portion for which 
we are asking an increase of $202,000, and in addition to that, we are 
asking for increases for three other projects. 

The first is to take a census of foreign investments of the United 
States. We took our last census in 1950 and we are now scheduled to 
take another census. The need for that has been called to our atten- 
tion by various organizations in this field, by the State Department and 
by the Treasury Department and all of the other agencies interested, 
that the foreign investment material has to be brought up to date. 

As you perhaps are aware, Mr. Chairman, we did a complete study 
on Latin America last year that has been published. This proposal 
is for $50,000 to take a census of United States foreign investments 
complete for all of the world. 

The third project would bring our small-business tabulations up to 
date on a quarterly basis. At the present time, we are only collecting 
that information each 6 months and the proposal in the budget here, 
which embraces $20,000 in total—$10,000 for 2 additional positions in 
our office and $10,000 for transfer to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare—that is, $20,000. The additional $10,000 to be 
transferred to the Department of HEW would be for the basic tabula- 
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tion from the social security records; the other $10,000 would cover 2 
regia in the Office of Business Economics, to translate that raw 
data into the estimate. 

The fourth project for which we are asking an increase is again 
$10,000 and this is entirely in other objects to cover the publication 
of the statistical supplement to the Survey of Current Business, called 
Business Statistics, which we get out in alternate years. There is an 
item of $10,000 in our printing budget to cover the cost of printing this 
biennial edition. 

Mr. Yates. Does that business pay for this? 

Mr. Meenan. Yes; that is sold for $2 a copy. 

Coming back to answer your question directly as to other objects, 
there is an increase in other objects for $10,000 to cover the cost of that 
book and there is $10,000 additional in there to cover a transfer to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for basic tabulations. 
The remainder of the increase is traceable to the increase which we 
are asking in personal services to cover the four projects. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you, Mr. Meehan. 

Mr. Mernan. Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. We will meet at 2 o’clock when we will take up the 
Panama Canal. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
WITNESSES 


JAMES R. DURFEE, CHAIRMAN 

CHAN GURNEY, VICE CHAIRMAN 

HARMAR D. DENNY, MEMBER OF THE BOARD 

G. JOSEPH MINETTI, MEMBER OF THE BOARD 

LOUIS J. HECTOR, MEMBER OF THE BOARD 

M. C. MULLIGAN, SECRETARY AND COMPTROLLER 

JOSEPH H. FitzGERALD, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF AIR OPERATIONS 

IRVING ROTH, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR (DOMESTIC), BUREAU OF AIR 
OPERATIONS 

OSCAR BAKKE, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SAFETY 


FRANCIS W. BROWN, CHIEF EXAMINER, BUREAU OF HEARING 
EXAMINERS 


FRANKLIN M. STONE, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 

The next item we will take up is the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
found on page 161 of the committee print. We have before us a 
set. of separate justifications for the Board. 


SUMMARY OF THE ESTIMATES 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 12 and 13 of the 
justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Preston. We are glad to have with us this afternoon the Chair- 


man of the CAB, the Honorable James R. Durfee, who has I believe 
a prepared statement which he wishes to read. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Durrer. Mr. Chairman, I will broad-brush my statement. I 
won’t take over 5 or 10 minutes. 


Mr. Preston. Would you like to insert it in the record at this point? 
Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And then you will brief it? 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. 

(Mr. Durfee’s prepared statement follows :) 


Crviz AERONAUTICS Boarp 1959 Bupeet Estimates 
Chairman’s opening statement before House Subcommittee on Appropriations 


The 1959 estimates of “Salaries and expenses” for the Board total $6,100,000, 
and represent a proposed increase of $610,600 and 51 positions over the appro- 
priation for 1958. 

A year ago, in justifying the 1958 estimates, I stressed the tremendous growth 
and development of air transportation during the years since World War II and 
their impact on the work of the Board. The time has clearly come to look at the 
years just ahead and try to get into perspective the magnitude of the problems 
which already confront the Board and still others with which it must deal in 
the immediate future. 

Despite provision by the Congress for additional staff in recent years; despite 
strenuous efforts to accelerate output which have involved a great deal of uncom- 
pensated overtime; and despite some increase in output; the Board continues 
to fall further and further behind in its work. The answer to “Why” lies in the 
fact that the increase in our workload in recent years has accelerated out of all 
proportion to the increase in our resources. Going with volume has been an 
increasing degree of complexity in the individual case, international negotia- 
tions, accident to be investigated, or whatever the undertaking may be. The 
Board has virtually no control over either the volume or the complexity. I hesi- 
tate to use the word “desperate” but I am compelled to describe the plight of the 
Board as bordering upon that condition. To give specific examples: 

As of June 30, 1955, pending dockets—of which 85 percent involved route 
matters—totaled 1,115; as of December 31, 1957, the total was 1,463, or an 
increase during a 114-year period in the total pending of 30 percent; 

Of the 23 carriers currently receiving subsidy only 5 are now on a closed 
(or final) rate and the Board is less current in respect to mail rate cases 
than at any time in the past due in large part to the urgent need to deal 
with critical problems in the commercial (passenger and cargo) rate area; 

The level of passenger fares for the entire industry is currently at issue 
in the enormously complex general fare investigation upon the conclusion 
of which it will be necessary to review and adjust the entire fare structure 
(as distinguished from the fare level), a task not heretofore undertaken ; 

In the safety field the increasing volume of flight operations, as well as 
the increasing size, speed, and complexity of aircraft, present a host of 
problems chief among which is air traffic control. 

Next, it is necessary to consider the fact that the whole complexion of the 
regulatory tasks confronting the Board is undergoing a revolutionary change. 
As of June 30, 1957, the industry’s investment in flight equipment was $807,- 
800,000. On order today is new equipment—jets and turboprop, in the main— 
totaling roughly $2 billion. As was the case following World War II, when the 
DC-3 was superseded in trunk operations by the long-range 4-engine aeroplane, 
transition to turbine powered aircraft will inevitaby confront the Board with 
entirely new problems of route adjustment, rate adjustment, and in the field 
of safety. It is important to remember that the impact of the new jet equip- 
ment will not be limited to the domestic field but will involve operations all over 
the world for which the Board—alone among the regulatory commissions—has 
a responsibility. 
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Aviation is now very close to being the Nation’s No. 1 business. Changes are 
taking place in the aircraft manufacturing industry which indicate that the 
manufacturers will become increasingly dependent on commercial orders. The 
Defense Establishment is looking to the airlines to build up a jet transport fleet 
and otherwise play an increasingly important role in meeting the requirements 
of national defense during peacetime as well as in a national emergency. There 
is sharply increasing competition from foreign-flag carriers and an ever-mount- 
ing number of requests from other countries for consultation in connection with 
existing or new bilateral agreements. 

When viewed against the Board’s limited resources, the rapid and extensive 
broadening of the regulatory horizon is a matter of the most serious concern, 
because at the present time: 

Virtually all work is on a priority basis, with “priorities within priorities” ; 
i. e., two or more cases (or projects, in such areas as safety) may be of 
equal importance and urgency, but one must give way to another; 

Individual cases or projects actually underway are being unduly delayed, 
for the very reason just mentioned, to a degree that is highly prejudicial 
to the public interest ; 

Much important work must be indefinitely postponed and other work, 
such as planning and preliminary research with respect to the dealing with 
new developments already at hand, cannot be programed at all. 

To sum up, our 1958 estimates submitted a year ago projected a total of 750 
positions. The estimates now before you for 1959 project 764, or only 14 more 
than the estimates of a year ago, and 51 more than the 713 positions we have in 
1958. These 51 new positions sought for 1959—which break down broadly to 
27 for strengthening the route-case program ; 16 for strengthening the rate-case 
program and 8 for safety—are sorely needed. 

With the committee’s permission I will turn now to the 1959 estimates for 
“Payments to air carriers.” This totals $40,750,000, an increase of $3,522,000 
compared with the 1958 appropriation of $37,228,000. This difference is primarily 
attributable to the fact that the estimates forecast recovery in 1959 of $1,882,635 
(in connection with a pending case) whereas $4,526,035 has been recovered 
during 1958 pursuant to orders already issued by the Board. 

The total subsidy accruing for air-carrier operations during the fiscal year 
1959 is estimated at $40,727,657, which is very slightly above the current estimate 
for 1958 of $40,611,740. As the committee is aware, it is the subsidy accrual 
figures—relating, as they do, the subsidy to the year in which the service is 
rendered—which provide the most accurate indicator of the level of subsidy. 
The 1959 accrual figure breaks down as follows: 


Rocel service qneratione.... nn wea ce Rie He a a $29, 722, 000 
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It will be noted that of the total subsidy requirement in 1959, $34,140,000, or 
about 84 percent, is estimated for the operations of the 13 local service carriers 
and the 3 helicopter operators; $5,807,000, or 14 percent is for the carriers pro- 
viding service to and within the Territory of Alaska; and $781,000 is related to 
foreign operations (specifically, Braniff’s route to South America). 

As now before you, the estimates contemplate that all domestic trunkline serv- 
ices, Hawaiian services, and, with the one exception of Braniff, all international 
services will be subsidy free during the fiscal years 1958 and 1959. Events occur- 
ring since these estimates were prepared, however, indicate that they are probably 
understated in respect to Hawaiian operations and may be understated as to 
domestic trunkline operations. 

Moreover, although the subsidy accrual estimates for 1959 reflect a decrease of 
$74,000, compared with 1958, for the local service carriers, there is the distinct 
possibility of an increase in the subsidy requirements for this group of carriers 
occurring in 1959: 

If the local service carriers are authorized to provide additional services 
as a result of the area route proceedings now in progress, additional subsidy 
may be required ; 

New equipment scheduled for delivery during calendar 1958 will initially 
result in increased operating costs; 

Other overall cost increases may require additional subsidy support. 

The combination of these factors, unless otherwise offset, is very likely to 
require an increase in the total subsidy to support the operations of the local 
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service carriers as a group during 1959. However, because the increase, if it 
does in fact materialize, cannot be identified with individual carriers at this time, 
and so far as is now known, funds in excess of the estimates here presented would 
not be required until the latter part of 1959, no provision for this possible increase 
was included in the regular 1959 estimates. There are three matters currently 
pending before the Board which, depending on their outcome, could also affect the 
subsidy Fequirements of these carriers: (1) the general passenger fare investiga- 
tion; (2) the investigation of the rate of return for the local service carriers; 


and (3) the recent decision by the Board, effective February 10, 1958, with regard 
to higher fares. 


That, gentlemen, concludes my opening statement. We shall exert every effort 
to provide full and responsive answers to whatever questions you may have. 

Mr. Preston. Very well. You may proceed, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Durrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
1959 estimates of salaries and expenses for the Board total $6.1 mil- 
lion. This represents an increase of $610,600 or about a 10 percent in- 
crease and, specifically, 51 positions, over our 1958 appropriation. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 


A year ago, in talking about our 1958 estimates, I believe we placed 
a great deal of stress on the tremendous growth and development of 
air transportation: During the years since World War IT, about 300 
percent increase in revenue miles, and actually over a 10-year period, 
[ think I said that this industry has increased in size about 4 times in 
the past 10 years. 

I am not going to again stress that amazing increase in the indus- 
try which it is our responsibility to regulate, but rather we would 
like to look ahead and get into perspective, first, the situation in 
which the Board finds itself now, and what we are looking ahead to, 
not only for fiscal 1959, but for the years thereafter and the problems 
which will confront the Board, not only in the immediate future, but 
perhaps ina little more long-range perspective. 


INCREASE IN VOLU ME AND COMPLEXITY OF WORK 


I first want to say that despite increases which the Board has had 
in additional staff, specifically 1956, 1957, and 1958, which totaled 
almost I believe 30 percent, it certainly has been a very substantial 
increase, and despite the strenuous efforts which the Board has made, 
I would say that the members of the staff and the Board have certainly 
put in a great deal of overtime, and for the staff members here all of 
it has been uncompensated overtime. 

We have found it necessary to hold night meetings on frequent occa- 
sions where we have an oral argument. In order to keep abreast we 
have to have a Board meeting. We have an oral argument that runs 
for 4 or 5 days and we have to have Board meetings at the same time. 
Nevertheless, I think it is time to be candid and say that, despite the 
increase in our appropriations, and despite the fact that we are work- 
ing as hard as we know how, we are falling further behind in our work. 
I think the answer to that very briefly is that the increase in the work- 
load of this Board has accelerated out of all proportions to the increase 
in our appropriation, the increase in our staff, and I might say the 
increased effort that we have expended. 

Not only has there been a tremendous increase in volume, but there 
is a tremendous increase in the complexity of cases which we are 
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dealing with. International negotiations, for example; accident in- 
vestigations, route cases—the complexity of these cases 1s growing 1n 
direct proportion to the volume of the cases. 

The Board has no control over the tremendous increase in the 
dynamic expansion of its cases as reflected in its workload, either in 
the number of the cases or the complexity of the cases. 

I would hesitate to say that we are approaching a position that is 
desperate, but I think that the condition of the Board is approximat- 
ing that condition. 





PENDING DOCKETS 


For example, as to our pega. dockets, as of June 30, 1955, our 
pending dockets, of which 85 percent involved route cases, the total 
was 1,115, as of December 31, 1957, the total was 1,463, or an increase 
of 30 percent over a period of 114 years. 

I might say that involved in that 1,463 cases—that sounds like per- 
haps an appalling figure, and candidly, gentlemen, it is—but I might 
say involved in 1,463 docket numbers, we can consider some of them 
as consolidated. The large irregular case which has been pending in 
the Board since 1952 which we are in the process of concluding and 
will conclude, I believe, within the next month or 2, involves 191 
dockets. In the Seven States Area Case, a local service carrier case, 
involving the Central States, in that case are 84 dockets. In the Great 
Lakes-Southeast case, trunkline service, which we just concluded, I 
would say there are probably 50 or 60 dockets involved in that case. 
The total number of 1,463 dockets is a tremendous number of dockets, 
and it presents, as I say, when you consider a 30 percent increase in a 
year and a half, a very critical problem to the Board. 

However, I want to say that these aren’t 1,463 separate cases 

For example, Congressman Thomas, in the Houston to the West 
case, that case started out with 11 docket applications. Eight carriers 
have intervened. Already we have 18 new applications—I8 new 
dockets—a number of municipalities are intervening. It is certainly 
conceivable in that 1 case we might have 70 or 80 docket numbers 
involved. 

Of the 23 carriers that are receiving subsidy at the present time 
and in that connection, the objective of the Board is to vet these ear 
riers on a closed rate, out of justice to them, justice to the Board and 
to the Congress—out of the 23 carriers who are now receiving sub- 
sidies only 5 are now on a final or closed rate. 

The Board is less current in this respect as to the net percentage, 
the number of closed rate cases involving subsidy than at any time in 
its history. The level of passenger fares for the entire industry is 
currently in a posture that it has never been before, because in the 
year 1956 we instituted the general fare investigation, which is still 
pending. This is a tremendously complex case, involving all of the 
certificated carriers, in which we propose to determine in the ; 
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fare investigation basically the question of rate of return. Following 
that it will be necessary for us to go into another case of eqnal size, 
namely, the general fare structure of these carriers. 

There is the safety field. I think, as demonstrated in the recent 
hearing here, the increasing volume of flight operations, the increas- 
ing size, speed, complexity of aircraft operations present a host of 
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problems, principal of which, as you gentlemen are well aware, is the 
problem of air traffic control. 


CHANGE IN COMPLEXION OF REGULATORY TASK 


Next, I think we should consider the fact that the whole complexion 
of the regulatory task confronting the Board is undergoing a revolu- 
tionary change. 

As of June 30, 1957, the industry’s investment in flight equipment 
was $807 million. On order today for new equipment, for jets and 
turboprops i is a total of approximately $2 billion of new and radically 
new types of equipment. 


As was the case following World War II, when the DC-3 was 
superseded in trunk operations by the long-range, 4-engine airplane, 
the transition to turbo-powered airplanes will confront the Board 
with completely new problems in the regulation of route and rate 
adjustments and safety regulation, 

It is oe rtant to remember the impact of this new jet equipment 
will not be limited to the domestic field alone, but will mvolve opera- 
tions all over the world, both for American-flag carriers and foreign- 
flag carriers coming to this country for whic ch this Board has the 
sole responsibility. 

I might say that perhaps in that respect, among the other regula- 
tory agencies, this Board is in a unique position as to its international 
responsibilities. I know of no other regulatory commission which 
has the extent of regulatory responsibility the CAB has in the field 
of international regulation of international aviation. 

Mr. Tuomas. You do not have any extraterritorial jurisdiction 
now, though, do you, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Durrer. Well, we have jurisdiction over the bilateral air agree- 
ments, which we have, I believe, with about 51 countries. I believe 
about 25 of them now are in the process of negotiation or renegotia- 
tion. We have jurisdiction over the route cases of our own interna- 
tional flag carriers. We have jurisdiction over the foreign air-carrier 
permits, of a large number of foreign carriers who seek to come to 
the United States after the conclusion of a bilateral air 

I won't say We have extri ater ritorial jur isdiction. 

Mr. Tuomas. The answer is “No,” then. Go ahead. 

Mr. Durrer. I didn’t viii to let that go with a simple “No,” Mr. 
Thomas. 

The Defense Establishment, for example, is looking to the airlines 
to build up a jet transport fleet and play an incre asingly important 
role in meeting the requirements of ni itional defense, during peace- 
time as well as in a national emergency. 

The sharply increasing competition of foreign-flag carriers, and 
the ever-mounting number of requests of other countries for consulta- 
tion in connection with existing or new bilateral air agreements 
creates a problem. When viewed against the Board’s limited re- 
sources, the rapid and extensive broadening of the regulatory horizon 
is a matter of serious concern because at the present time virtually 
all of the cases that we are now processing are on a priority basis 
and the determination of priorities as to which is of the most impor- 
tance and urgency is a difficult question. But we have reached 
point where we must of necessity expedite first our expedited proceed- 
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ings, second, proceedings which are being regularly processed, deferred 
proceedings and proceedings upon which no action has yet been taken. 

There are individual cases of projects underway vik are being 
unduly delayed because of this process and I must say to a degree 
which is very disturbing to the Board, and I am sure it is disturbing 
to this committee. I think it can be said that this is certainly preju- 
dicial to the public interest. 

There is a great deal of important work that we have to postpone 
indefinitely, such as planning and preliminary research with respect 
to dealing with new developments already at hand. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


To sum up, our 1958 estimates submitted a year ago projected a 
total of 750 positions. The estimates now before you project 764, or 
only 14 more than the estimates of a year ago and 51 more than the 
713 positions we actually have in 1958. 

These 51 new positions sought for 1959, which break down broadly 
to 27 for strengthening the route case program, 16 for the rate case 
program, and 8 for safety, are a matter of vital, utmost necessity to 
the Board. 

PAYMENTS TO AIR CARRIERS 


Last year, I believe, I made my presentation in two separate phases, 
but today, if agreeable, I believe I will say everything that I have 
to say by way of an opening statement at one time. I will therefore 
now turn to the 1959 estimates for Payments to Air Carriers. This 
totals for fiscal year 1959 $40,750,000, an increase of $3,522,000, com- 
pared to the 1958 appropriation of $37,228,000. This difference is 
primarily attributable to the fact that the estimates of cash recovery 
in 1959 from carriers, specifically one carrier, Northwest Airlines, a 
balance on its trans-Pacific operations for 1954 of $1,832,000, That 
is our recovery for 1959, as contrasted to $4,526,000, which was recov- 
ered during 1958, pursuant to orders which have been issued by the 
Board and the money has actually been recovered. 

Therefore, I think it is apparent that our actual subsidy request, 
if you offset the recovery of $4,526,000 for 1958 as compared to the 
recovery that we project next year of $1,832,000, reflects no change 
in the level of the subsidy. The total subsidy accruing for air carrier 
operations during fiscal year 1959 is estimated at $40,727,657, which is 
very slightly above the current estimate for 1958, or $40,611,740. As 
this committee is aware, it is the subsidy accrual figures, relating as 
they do the subsidy to the year in which the service actually was 
rendered, which provides the most accurate indicator of the level 
of subsidy. These 1959 accrual figures break down as follows: 

Local service operations, $29,722,000. Helicopter operations, 
$4,418,000. Those are the 3 helicopter operations currently being 
conducted at Los Angeles, Chicago, and New York. Alaskan opera- 
tions, $5,807,000. At the present time none of the Hawaiian carriers 
are on subsidy, but one of those carriers has applied for subsidy. 

I believe an application has actually been filed for subsidy by one of 
the Hawaiian carriers. : 

Mr. Rorn. Trans Pacific Airlines. 

Mr. Durrer. International operations, 1 carrier, Braniff, in South 
American, $781,000. The total aggregating, $40,727,657. ' 
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It will be noted of the total subsidy requirement in 1959, about 
$34,140,000, or about 84 percent, is estimated for the operations of the 
13 local service carriers and the 3 helicopter operations, $5,807,000, or 
14 percent, is for carriers providing service to and within the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, and $781,000, or about 2 percent, is related to foreign 
operations specifically Braniff’ s operations to South America. 

The estimates now before you contemplate that all domestic trunk- 
lines services, Hawaiian services, and, with the one exception of 
Braniff, all international services will be subsidy-free during the fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959. 

As I say since these estimates were prepared, we have received an 
application from one Hawaiian carrier for subsidy, The estimates 
may also be understated as to domestic trunkline operations due to the 


fact there were some very substantial losses by Northeast Airlines, 
which may be on the verge of subsidy. 


POSSIBLE INCREASE IN REQUIREMENTS FOR LOCAL SERVICE CARRIERS 

Moreover, although the subsidy accrual estimates for 1959 reflect 
a decrease of $74,000, compared with 1958, for the local service carriers 
there is a distinct possibility of an increase in the subsidy requirements 
for this group of carriers occurring in 1959. 

If the local service carriers are authorized to provide additional 
services to additional points, new routes and extension of service to 
points on existing routes, as a result of the area route proceedings 
now in progress, additional subsidy—and I might say, substantial 
subsidy—may be required. 

L would like to give, as an example of that, the Seven States Area 
‘ase which we recently concluded, which I think is the first large area 

case for local service carriers in which the Board is now in the final 
decision process following an oral argument. 

I give that example to you, gentlemen, because I might say that 
in that case, involvi ing the centr: ral states, for whom one of the mem- 
bers of this committee appeared before the Board, we had 15 Sena- 
tors and 16 or 17 members of the House who appeared to advocate 
additional service. There were the Seven-State Aeronautical com- 
mission and 16 municipalities. 

The oral argument, I might say, took about 5 days. 

I think it is significant to point out to this committee, and I pointed 
it out at the conclusion—Senator Gurney and I both pointed it out— 
that in no case, Mr. Chairman, did any one of these numerous inter- 
venors and parties, including the Representatives of Congress, sug- 
gest any diminution of service. Quite to the contrary. Without ex- 
ception, every person who appeared in that proceeding asked for an 
expansion. 

Mr. Preston. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. Durrer. I am glad you asked that question because I don’t 
think there is anything wrong about it. 

Mr. Preston. You will have me knocking on your door soon. I 
want better service to Savannah. And I think anyone can go to CAB 
and ask for improved services, for the transportation of today, and 
tomorrow, and those who fail to get it now are going to suffer 
economically as a result of it. 
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Mr. Durres. Mr. Chairman, I was pointing out that the estimates 
which we have made for fise: al year 1959 are on the basis of cases 
actually settled, estimates which we could actually project on the 
basis of cases we had decided, but I was laying emphasis on_ this 
point, because this case which I just referred to is the first lar ge local 
service area case. 

I anticipate that the trend of insistence on more local service, which 
was very emphatic and very widespread, will certainly involve a sub- 
stantial increase in subsidy beyond that which we have projected in 
our estimates. I anticipate that that will continue. I felt that I 
should bring that to the committee’s attention. 

I would say in deciding this case, the Board has given very serious 
consideration to just ex cactly what) you said, Mr, Chairman, “What 
is wrong with that?” 

In this case I think we will set the pattern as to how much confi- 
dence, how much faith the Board has in the future of local service 
in this country. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, one of the great deficiencies in the 
transportation system of this country is that towns and cities of me- 
dium sized population are being rendered very poor air service—two- 
engine, slow aircraft, that operate milk runs, that dip up and down 
all the way until they get anywhere. The cities of modest size pop- 
ulation are demanding ‘better service from the air carriers and some 
of those services may not be profitable, but it is a sort of essential 
thing. Somebody is going to have to pay the freight, there is no 
doubt about that. 

But in the age in which we are living we must keep our transpor- 
tation system abreast of the times. I for one want to see it done. 

Mr. Durrer. Mr. Chairman, in an effort to do that, this Board 
supported legislation for guaranteed loans to enable these local serv- 
ice carriers to buy modern equipment, such type of aircraft as the 
F-27, rather than the DC-3, which is certainly an outmoded, mar- 
ginal aircraft for operation. There is no future 

Mr. Yates. What do you mean by marginal aircraft, insofar as 
safety is concerned ? 

Mr. Durrer. Marginal to the extent that even if you had the air- 
plane full on a short-haul operation, you couldn’t make money on it. 

Mr. Yates. You do not mean the word “marginal” to refer to any 
safety factor? 

Mr. Durrer. No, sir. I think the DC-3 is probably about as safe 
an aircraft as was ever flown. I am talking about economics, rather 
than safety. 

Mr. Preston. Allright. Proceed, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dourrer. The combination of these factors unless otherwise 
offset is very likely to require an increase in the total subsidy to sup- 
port the operations of the local service carriers as a group during 
1959. 

However, if this increase does in fact materialize 
will materialize 





and I think it 
we are unable to identify it at this time with 








specific individual carriers. Insofar as is now known, funds in excess 
of the estimates now presented, if any, would not be required until 
the latter part of 1959 in any event. Therefore, we have made no 
provision for this, I think inevitable, increase in our estimates for 
fiscal year 1959. 
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There are three matters currently pending before the Board which 
depending on their outcome could affect the subsidy requirements of 
these carriers. One is the general passenger fare investigation. 
Two is the investigation of the rate of return for the local service 
carriers. Third is the recent decision by the Board which was effec- 
tive February 10, 1958, with regard to higher fares, the increase of 4 
percent plus $1. It is usually referred to as the 6.8 percent fare 
increase. That is the way it worked out. That was an emergency 
fare increase. 

Mr. Yares. To whom ? 

Mr. Durrer. To all certificated aircraft, domestic. 

Gentlemen, that concludes my statement. 


INCREASES IN FARES FOR INTERNATIONAL CARRIERS 


Mr. Preston. Since the last comment you made dealt with fares 
I might ask this question: When was the last fare increase given the 
international carriers ¢ 

Mr. Rorn. It varies route by route. The last major fare increase 
from the United States to Europe took place on April 1, 1958, simul- 
taneously with the introduction of a new class of service referred to 
as the economy class service, which is offered to the public now at 
the lowest fare level in the history of the certificated operation. 

The other fares for the old classes of service rose by varying per- 
centages, I believe roughly 10 percent, on April 1. 

There have been increases in other international areas at varying 
dates this year, and there are some additional tariffs now pending 
before the Board on which the Board has not yet acted. 

Mr. Preston. I think that was a wise decision on the part of the 
Board to increase the luxury-type flight. There are so many people 
in the category where it makes no difference as to the fare and who 
like to fly those flights. 

In the other types of flight they are acceptable to people in the 
lower income group. There I think you more nearly meet the needs 
of the traveling public. 

Mr. Rorn. That was certainly the Board’s feeling. 

Mr. Durrer. There has been a tremendous increase in the number 
of bookings in this proposed economy flight. 

Mr. Rorn. From what we read in the trade publications and in dis- 
cussions with the carriers it is anticipated that in this next year be- 
rinning this spring at least 50 percent of the traffic will be at the new 
ow economy ies, and that will undoubtedly stimulate a tremendous 
amount of travel between the United States and Europe. 


REMOVAL OF PANAGRA FROM SUBSIDY 


Mr. Presron. When did Panagra go off subsidy? 
the current calendar year ¢ 

Mr. Rorn. The Board issued a show cause order addressed to 
Panagra last week which proposes to take Panagra off subsidy as of 
almost 314 years ago. In other words, it would have retroactive 
effect. 

They would get no subsidy under this proposed subsidy-free rate 
to which the carrier has informally indicated it will not take excep- 
tion. 
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They will get no subsidy for the calendar years 1955, 1956 and 
1957 nor for any part of the year 1958 or on into the future until 
such time as they may file a new petition. 

Mr. Preston. Is this in the form of a reexamination of payments to 
help recapture previous payments? 

Mr. Roru. There was a slight token amount of subsidy that Pana- 
gra received for the calendar year 1955 only, I belieev. The carrier 
was on an open rate since December 31, 1954. That rate was re- 
opened by Board order because the Board felt that the carrier no 
longer needed the amount of subsidy which it was then receiving 
under a final rate. 

The subsequent events and the carriers’ experience bore out the 
Board’s anticipation at the time the rate was reopened, and we have 
now worked out a final settlement with the carrier which will leave 
them without subsidy for the past 3 years and 4 months and indefi- 
nitely on into the future. 

Mr. Preston. Last year it was testified before the committee there 
were two international carriers on subsidy, Braniff and Panagra, 
which were active at that time. 

Mr. Roru. Yes, sir. 


TREND OF AIRLINE PROFITS 


Mr. Preston. Is it indicated by the amount of subsidy being paid 
that the airlines are making less money now than they did a year ago? 

Mr. Rorn. Referring to the subsidized airlines ? 

Mr. Preston. Let us take the question of airlines generally. How 
are they faring in business today as compared to a year ago? 

Mr. Rorn. The volume of business is up but the margin of profit 
is down for the typical carrier. There are a few exceptions here and 
there where the profit is up, but the typical carrier, both domestically 
and internationally, is operating a larger amount of business with a 
smaller margin of profit, and in a few cases at a loss. 

Mr. Preston. Will that picture change now that they have had a 
fare increase? 

Mr. Rotu. We certainly anticipate that the fare increase will be a 
very major action in improving the financial position of both the 
domestic and international carriers. I believe the domestic increase 
on the basis of volume of traffic likely to be carried in 1958 is apt to 
be as much as $100 million for the calendar year 1958, which is far in 
excess of the entire profit of the domestic carriers last year. 


SUPERGRADE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Preston. Before we get into the program of your Board, I 
would like to raise a question and inquire as to how many supergrades 
you have in your Board among all your employees. 
~ Mr. Moutuican. We have five, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Only five? 

Mr. Mutuican. Only five, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Out of how many employees? 

Mr. Mutuican. Out of 700 employees. 

Mr. Durrrr. I might say that 1s not because we have not asked for it. 
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Mr. Preston. That amazes me, with the very complex operation you 
have and the difficult job of matching wits with the best accountants 
and lawyers in the Nation, and I might say in the world in certain 
places, that you have only five supergrades. 

Mr. Mutuiean. It is a matter which has been of great concern to 
the Board, Mr. Chairman. We have repeatedly made representations 
to the Civil Service Commission. We have presented te periodi- 
cally with, according to their own words, our most urgent needs, thus 
far to no avail. 

Mr. Preston. Is the Civil ‘Service Commission limited by law as to 
the number of supergrades that they can grant? 

Mr. Muuuican. Yes, sir. There is a total statutory ceiling. 

Mr. Preston. Are there vacancies or numbers available to be allo- 
sated to agencies as yet or are they all used up? 

Mr. Muxuican. They are sniecnphip all used up. 

The Commission instituted about a year ago a system of quarterly 
reporting pursuant to which each agency is required to report any 

vacancies in super grades which have been allocated to that agency. 

With that is a regulation of the Commission which provides that 
in the event a super grade position remains vacant more than 60 days 
it reverts to the Commission to go into a pool to be reallocated. 

Mr. Preston. Let us take the justifications on page 12. I would 
like to have you address yourselves to the increased positions under 
each activity. 

INCREASE IN PERSONNEL FOR 1958 


Mr. Mutuiean. Very well, sir. 

Economic regulation, the increase projected is 36 positions. Those 
break down as follows: 

For rate activities 10, for route and carrier relation activities 7, for 
international aviation 2, for economic hearing activities 5, for 
accounting regulations and reports 4, statistical and research 5, eco- 
nomic enforcement 3, total 36. 


SAFETY ACTIVITIES 


In the case of safety activities 6 positions, of which 3 would be in 
the safety rules and standards area of the Bureau of Safety; 3 would 
be in the investigation area of the Bureau of Safety. 

Mr. Preston. Did you name eight there? 

Mr. Mutuiican. Six, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. A total of 8, but 6 new positions? 

Mr. Mutuiean. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. In the hearings last Thursday some reference was 
made to the cut of the committee last year and its cut in the area of 
safety. 

Through inadvertence the committee failed to include in its report 
that when the cut was applied there would be no reduction in the 
area of safety, though that was our intention. 

Mr. Preston. It develops now, according to your justifications, that 
had we inserted such language in the report last year, the chances 
are you would not have assigned but six of the new positions to 
Safety. Is that right? 
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Mr. Mutuican. No, sir; not last year. Actually last year the in- 
crease which we sought for Safety totaled 23 positions, and when 
we distributed the final appropriation, the conference compromise 
figure, we put 15 in Safety. 

“In other words, in your report you identified increases with cer- 
tain specific economic activities. 

Mr. Preston. That is right. 

Mr. Mutuican. Then out of conference came a larger increase, spe- 
cifically a total of $864,000 against $1.1 million requested. 

In distributing that we were duly cognizant of the need in the need 
in the Safety area, and therefore we “pulled 15 new positions into 
Safety last year and scaled down on the economic side proportionately 

Mr. Preston. According to your justifications this year, then if you 
had additional funds, or the full amount, you would not put but eight 
additional positions in Safety, would you? 

Mr. Mutuiean. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. How many do you have all together in Safety ? 

Mr. Mutuican. Currently we have 134. 

Mr. Preston. And you put 15 new ones in, so that would have made 
119 prior to the 1958 appropri: ation ? 

Mr. Mutuican. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL ON ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Mr. Preston. So if you had had the full amount requested and had 
included, in addition to the 15, 8 additional positions, what effect could 
that have had, if any, in preventing any accident that you know about 
during the year 1958? 

Mr. Mutuican. I will ask Mr. Bakke to respond to that, sir. In 
my judgment it would have had no effect. 

Mr. Durrer. I believe I testified to that, last week, Mr. Chairman. 
I think you asked me the question. Even if you had given us $10 
million more, what specific effect that would have had in prevention 
of this specific accident we are talking about, and I said I didn’t 
think it would have any. 

Mr. Yates. Does Mr. Bakke agree? 

Mr. Baxxe. So far as accidents last year are concerned, yes; I 
would agree. 

I think in the first instance, to make useful investigative and regu- 
latory personnel out of the people we hired last year, we almost 
have to plan on perhaps a year’s operating experience before we can 
see any real productivity out of this group. 

I think really what we are talking about in last year’s appropri- 
ation is the accident we will prevent next year or the year after 
that. 

Mr. Preston. Would these eight positions have made any difference 
in accidents which happened in calendar year 1958 ? 

Mr. Baxxe. I know of none, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Very recently an entertainer on television, Mr. Arthur 
Godfrey, used the license of the airwaves of this country to make 
a totally irresponsible statement reflecting that he was absolutely 
uninformed and without any definite knowledge whatsoever of the 
subject. He charged that the congested air conditions we have toda 
and the accident rate was chargeable directly to the failure of Con- 
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gress to take cognizance of the situation and to provide funds. He 
charged we were parsimonious, niggardly, and so forth. Of course, 
this statement went out over the Nation to the millions of people who 
listen to his program. 

I ask these questions specifically again because it is my purpose 
to advise Mr. Godfrey in due course “that he has done a disservice 
by creating a very false and wrong impression in the minds of the 
American “people. 

Actually, if he had said that it is a fantastic thing that we maintain 
the high degree of safety that is being maintained in air travel today, 
he would have been more accurate than he was in what he said. 

I say this because aviation has grown so rapidly and the airspace 
has shrunk by virtue of the erowth and the expanded activity in all 
branches of aviation, military, private, and commercial. 


AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY FOR REGULATION OF USE OF AIRWAYS 


Mr. Tuomas. Does the Board have any intention of tightening up 
on its regulation with reference to activities of the military t 

You have jurisdiction over the airways and the act is broad enough 
to give that jurisdiction to you. I understand the Commission is 
claiming jurisdiction. 

Do you intend to do anything about tightening up your regulation 
with reference to the military ser vices? 

As far as I am concerned, it begs the question when you say you 
have to tighten up the regulations to control every plane from the 
minute it ‘gets off the gr ound in continental United States and sets 
down. That suits me fine if that is the only way it can be done. 

If Bill Jones intends to go to New York on Monday, and by virtue 
of that regulation he is prevented from going until Tuesday, that 
suits me fine, too. If he gets to New York Tuesday, a day late, and 
gets there, that is fine. However, if he starts Monday and he does 
not get there at all, that is not so good, is it ? 

What is the attitude of the Board? What will you do about it? 

Mr. Durrer. I will refer to Mr. Bakke eventually, but insofar as 
the Board is concerned I would point this out to the committee: Up 
to about a year ago the question of control of the airspace was resolved 
within the Air Coordinating Committee, and specifically by the re- 
gional airspace panels within the Air Coordinating Committee. 

Mr. THomas. Did you delegate your authority to them? 

Mr. Durrer. We particiipated in that Committee action. That pro- 
cedure obviously became unsatisfactory. The Administrator, Mr. 
Rothchild, who was Chairman of the Air Coordinating Committee 
himself, in consultation with the Board, said this procedure is un- 
satisfactory. “We have airspace problems tied up within this Air 
Coordinating Committee for 2 or 3 years.” 

He said “It is necessary for the Administrator, as he is moving into 
the future, both in the field of safety regulation and in the field of 
control of the airspace, to have some assertion of unified control.” 

The Board therefor issued its notice and proposed the rule to which 
I referred, 60.1, in which we, in effect, served notice that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board had delegation of authority given to it by the 
Congress, that it had jurisdiction over the airspace for both civil 
and military purposes. That was shown in the rule setting forth the 
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power of the President under section 4 of the act, setting apart re- 
strictive airspace for national defense and other defense purposes. 

We augmented that rule by a specific delegation to the Adminis- 
trator giving him complete authority over all : airspace, for both civil 
and military uses, giving him complete authority over the question of 
reservation of airspace for defense purposes, and providing that his 
authority was to be exercised in that regard in compliance with the 
Administrative Procedure Code. 

In other words, when he does this it is taken completely out of the 
control of the Air Coordinating Committee, and by delegation from 
the Board it is placed in the hands of the Administrator subject only 
to the power of the President under the exception I mentioned. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have been talking about the Board. I thought 
you mean CAB. You mean CAB has divested itself of its statutory 
authority and transferred that to CAA ? 

Mr. Durrer. We have transferred this authority—— 

Mr. Toomas. How can you transfer that ? 

Mr. Durrer. Mr. Congressman, the Administrator in the first place 
has authority under the law. Under the Civil Aeronautics Act the 
Administrator has direct authority to prescribe airways. We have 
augmented that authority by saying “You cannot only prescribe air- 
wi ays but you can presc ribe airspace.” 

Mr. Tuomas. It is clear to me now. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Tuomas. You delegated that authority on April 1 of this year 
tothe Chairman ofthe CAA. Isthat right? 

Mr. Durrer. That was the effective date of the regulation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where do matters stand today? Who has the au- 
thority to regulate the use of the airways with reference to civilian 
and military planes, insofar as the President does not nullify that 
part of it in connection with the national defense? Where is that 
authority now / 

Mr. Durrer. The Administrator has the delegated authority to 
designate airspace for civil purposes and for military purposes in con- 
nection with his authority to designate airways. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Administrator of the CAA? 

Mr. Durree. Yes. The rulemaking power, the safety regulatory 
power, that responsibility has not been delegated to the Administra- 
tor. That remains with the Board. 

Mr. Tuomas. That remains with the CAB? 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What has the CAA Administrator done with refer- 
ence to that delegated authority since April 1 of this year? 

Mr. Baxxe. Sir, the direct answer to that question needs some clari- 
fication in the light of previous answers given. The answer is that he 
has done nothing because his action is pending certain changes in 
procedure within the Air Coordinating Committee. 

I wonder if I might make a few observations. 

First of all I should point out—— 

Mr. Preston. I wish vou would clear this up. It is important. 

Mr. Baxxe. The act in the first instance, the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, when the old Civil Aeronautics Authority was in existence, 
contemplated that the relationship between the Administrator and 
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the 5-man Authority would be one whereby the 5-man Authority 
would lay down basic policy and the Administrator, as the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Authority, would administer, and perform those min- 
isterial services which would give physical form and effect to, the 
policy decided by the Authority. 

Mr. Yates. Which 5-man Authority do you refer to? 

Mr. Baxke. The Authority which subsequently became known as 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. It is the 5-man group constituted as the 
Board. 

In 1940, under Reorganization Plans 3 and 4, President Roosevelt 
split the 2 groups, that is, the Administrator and all his functions 
and the Board and its economic and safety, regulatory, and investi- 
gative functions, putting the Administrator under the Department 
of Commerce. 

However, elsewhere in the act it makes plain that the relationship 
between the Administrator and the Board should continue precisely as 
the Congress intended in the first instance under the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 

There are several references I can make throughout title 3 of the 
act, for instance, in which it charges the Administrator with the re- 
sponsibility of regulating the flow of traffic on the Nation’s airways, 
and providing navigation aids, and communication services, and air 
traffic control services, but also charges him to perform these services 
in accordance with policy decisions laid down by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board through the civil air regulations. 

Elsewhere in the act there is specific: lly made provision for the 
Administrator to carry out such duties as might be prescribed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. In title 6 under the rule-making provi- 
sion, which is applicable to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Tuomas. That has been done. The question is what does the 
Chairman of the CAA do? 

Mr. Baxke. In 1947, I believe, the Board first adopted the reguia- 
tion which required the Administrator to designate airspace restric- 
tions when necessary in the interest of safety. 

There was one specific regulation which was adopted to this effect 
during the war years. This function was carried out by an organ- 
ization, an interdepartmental coordinating body, known as the 
IATCB. But as soon as the Board could thereafter come to grips 
with this problem, and it so happened it was not until 1947, a specific 
regulation was introduced into part 60 which charged the Administra- 
tor with the designation of geographical restrictions on the free flow 
of traffic when necessary for reasons of safety. 

The principal reasons for such restrictions were the operation of 
military aircraft, of gunnery missions, bombing missions, and things 
of that sort. 

The relationship between the Administrator and the military, if I 
might use this as an illustration, was one where the military came to 
the Administrator and asked him, under the power given him by the 
Board in part 60 of the Civil Air Regulations, to designate a bit of air- 
space within which the military w: anted to conduct gunnery missions, 
for instance, and the Administrator made such a designation then. 

Meanwhile, however, under an Executive order, the President had 
established the Air Coordinating Committee, and charged the agencies 
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within the executive branch to carry out their functions of coordina- 
tion with other agencies through the machinery of the ACC. 

The Administrator, exercising his own discretion, chose to carry 
out this responsibility for making airspace restrictions through the 

machinery of the ACC. 

This was done with reasonably good success, in my judgment, for the 
following 10 years, when it appeared as though we had plenty of 
airspace -and it was alw ays possible to move an airway or otherwise 
accommodate the needs of our flying public and still take care of 
the military needs. 

However, by 1956 and 1957 it became incerasingly apparent we 
would run into difficulty by this procedure. 

One of the difficulties, which I think this committee will recall, was 
highlighted by the Grand Canyon accident. 

‘When the Administrator had entered into the Air Coordinating 
Committee a recommendation, that is, a proposal, to designate an air- 
way across Grand Canyon, the military immediately objected and 
through the unanimity rule in the ACC that pronosal to designate 
an airway across Grand Canyon came to a standstill because the mili- 
tarv had also requested a restricted area within the same airspace. 

The Board took cognizance of this during this period and recog- 
nized that since we were moving into a period in which civil operators 
would make an increasing demand on the use of airspace, especially 
at high altitude with the introduction of jet air transport aircraft, 
soon realized that the Administrator could not be expected continually 
in the future to exercise the authority the the Board had given him 
under part 60 through the machinery of the ACC if the unanimity 
rule were to continue. 

Therefore last year the Board called upon the Administrator to 
exercise these responsibilities given him under part 60 independently 
of the ACC. 

Mr. Froop. The crash in Grand Canyon was between two civil 
aircraft. 

Mr. Barge. Yes, sir. 

Now, sir, in order to provide the basis upon which so substantial a 
departure from old procedure should be made—in other words, the 
Administrator had been carrying on this coordination through the 
ACC for 10 years—in order to make certain that there was complete 
coordination on the effect upon aviation generally, military as well 
as civil, of pulling this procedure out of the ACC, the Board agreed 
that it would publish a notice of proposed rulemaking to amend part 
60 so as to emphasize, and perhaps even by reason of its emphasis to 
compel the Administrator, to perform this function outside the frame- 
work of ACC. This was done by notice of proposed rulemaking and 
by considerable coordination with interested Government agencies, 
including the military. 

Finally, effective April 1, there is this new regulation. It was not 
new in the sense it was just being introduced into part 60 because it 
had been there for 10 years but it was new in the sense that it was 
then construed by the Board to be a directive to the Administrator 
to accomplish this outside the framework of the ACC. 

The Administrator has agreed that the formal designation will be 
accomplished outside the madllieters of the ACC, but there exists 
within the ACC a body of people who will be the same people with 
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whom the Administrator will find it necessary to consult when he is 
to make a special airspace designation, so the Administrator has agreed 
to continue to use the machinery of the ACC for consultation ‘only, 
taking his action of designation completely independently of the AC . 
This is because the machinery already was in existence. It is good 
coordination machinery. 

The difficulty is that it prevented him from making a final decision. 
This no longer will be prevented. 

During the past several weeks the CAA and other folks who are 
members of the ACC have been busy redoing the procedures within 
which the Administrator can accomplish this. These procedures have 
not yet been completed but we are looking for that very shortly. 

As soon as this is completed, we antic ipate the Administrator then 
will carry on these functions independently of the final decision 
process of the ACC. 

Mr. Preston. Why was this not made clear in the hearings last 
Thursday? Why were we not told last Thursday that this new 
order was signed on April 1 giving the CAA Administrator this right 
to regulate the use of the airways by the military ? 

Mr. Baxxe. I thought the committee was told, sir. 

Mr. Durrer. I testified there was no jurisdictional dispute. 

Mr. Preston. That is right. 

Mr. Durrer. In the Defense Establishment. We had asserted our 
authority by this rule which is now in effect. 'The Defense Establish- 
ment has acknowledged the authority of the Board to do this speci- 
fically by a letter from the Under Secretary, Mr. Quarles. 

Mr. Fioop. So far as I am concerned Mr. Bakke made a very clear 
and comprehensive statement of what the Board’s position is. He 
spoke of delegation of action to the CAA. 

My question is where does the responsibility lie? 

Mr. Bakke. Sir, the basic responsibility continues to lie with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course it does. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are all agreed on that. Now tell Mr. Flood and 
the rest of us when the CAA will get something down in black and 
white and promulgate rules and regulations. What is your best 
information on that subject ? 

Mr. Durrer. If I can put it in one sentence, Congress has placed the 

responsibility on the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Tomas. We have agreed to that. 

Mr. Durrer. As to how we delegate that authority, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Board to see that it is properly done and carried 
out by the Administrator. 

Mr. Tromas. When do you think you will get action from the 
CAA? That is the question. We agree the responsibility is yours 
and you have authority to delegate the responsibility, and you cannot 
divest yourself from that authority by delegation. 

Mr. Foon. In the best interest of the Board I am your advocate. 
I do not want you to divest your responsibility. You will destroy 
yourselves. You must maintain your integrity. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your best information? When will we get 
something started by CAA to regulate the airspace with reference to 
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joint use between military and civilian planes? What is your best 
information ? 

Mr. Baxxe. Sir, I would say within the next couple weeks we 
should have the procedures which will enable the Administrator to 
begin a reassessment of existing airspace designations. 

Remember that there are sev veral hundreds. if not thousands of such 
cases on which he has already acted. He will not be able to redo 
all of these overnight. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean CAA or the CAB? 

Mr. Bakke. CAA, sir. He is not going to be able to redo the 
entire structure—that is, the airways plus the restricted airspace des- 
ignations that are already in existence—overnight. 

Mr. Tuomas. If he gets 1 mile done it will be better than what we 
have now, so we are not complaining so long as it is started. 

Mr. Horan. I thought it was perfectly clear. 

I asked a question last Thursday and Mr. Durfee asserted then that 
he was the topman on policy level. He made a very definite state- 
ment. I was standing behind him when he made that statement. 

Mr. Yares. In response to General Quesada. I remember that. 

Mr. Tuomas. We got the book out and read it. 

Mr Horan. After the policy is announced the operations end of it 
becomes the responsibility of the CAA. 

We also pointed out that only in the last 6 months have we reached 
agreement policywise or equipmentwise so that we can proceed. We 
are ready to do that now as I understand it. 

Mr. Baxxe. That is right. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


= 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 








Sr CREIOUIN ic cine ce awcnsuanccubeennbdnewton $2, 444, 257 $2, 970, 400 $3, 360, 800 

MIE ston aduanichimiginaipniniogioarmeranbinw matte cisaoanil 1,013, 908 | 1, 194, 100 | 1, 311, 700 

kp 0 SS Se eS eee ee 324, 608 401,000 | 459, 300 

IU se nd each peal 329, 190 355, 600 361, 000 

5. Administration and service activities_..............-..- 495, 154 568, 300 607, 200 

Il aaa 4, 607, 117 5, 489, 400 6, 100, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_.-......-- 17, 883 














se tected 4, 625, 000 5, 489, 400 6, 100, 000 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) - -. 
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Object classification 


























1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 

Total number of permanent positions___....-..........._.-- 641 | 713 764 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions._.............-..__. Ok ie Eee 
Average number of all employees. -..........-....-....-...-.. 606 67 739 
Number of employees at end of year. __.._- picinmoas gu cakdouibulet 602 695 745 
Average GS grade and salary....................-...-.- .---| 9.0 $6,627} 9.1 $6,556) 9.1 $6, 565 

01 Personal services: 

PEI, IE, ates onion se ccnsiebuteedencucae $4, 037, 396 $4, 458, 300 $4, 915, 700 
Positions other than permanent_._..--__- Rsihiipemoed BEE Bibocecalbdhnedietecidicenenccan 
UREE PORIIIR TIE TRIO: 5 candids sncndnndocnacsnsns 15, 617 28, 400 30, 000 
TUCAT (ORIN GRP WIINE i ence divans ck sane 4, 065, 959 4, 486, 700 4, 945, 700 
02 Travel_. Lee ee eee Bk oe : 217, 791 262, 900 350, 600 
03 Transportation of things..._....._- Oe eee 4, 078 9, 700 9, 700 
Ce Re Be iran icine ts acccenes sets 72, 346 78, 000 86, 100 
me ED SE See aa 32, 827 36, 000 47, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction____.___- ae te 38, 645 123, 000 84, 700 
07 Other contractual services_ - : ad aes 39, 025 | 34, 000 36, 200 
Services performed by other agencies- - - - - Rculundhdaah tell 62, 162 78, 500 91, 200 
08 Supplies and materials....................... dan 51, 299 55, 800 63, 400 
09 Equipment : : meni e ean 18, 585 43, 300 63, 700 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 277, 000 317, 200 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities Seeae! VRE 2, 490 2, 500 2, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments__- : poe 1,910 | 2, 000 | 2, 000 
Total obligations 4 ; axecabes 4, 607, 117 5, 489, 400 | 6, 100, 000 


Mr. Preston. We will insert in the record at this point the neces- 
sary information in connection with salaries and expenses found on 
page 161 of the committee print and page 14 of the justifications. 


SUMMARY OF JUSTIFICATION DATA 
We will insert in the record at this point pages 14 and 15 of the 
justifications. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1958 (regular bill) .........-..- 





ran ead ibasceaalitatesicaiistainte ied ae $5, 489, 400 
Base for 1959 a fac aie hm ha 6, 100, 000 
Net difference, 1959 over 1958: 
Requirements | Difference, 
ms jimerease (-+-) 
By activity | or de- 
1958 1959 | crease (—) 
estimate estimate | 

Economic regulation $2, 970, 400 | $3, 360, 800 +-$390, 400 

Safety activities. 1,194,100 | 1,311,700 -+-117, 600 

Legal staff activities... 401, 000 459, 300 +58, 300 

Executive direction 355, 600 361, 000 +5 400 

Administration and service activities. _—- 568, 300 607, 200 +38, 900 
Gross requirements - 5, 489, 400 6, 100, 000 +-610, 600 610, 600 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1959...........................- 5 Je ‘ 6, 100, 090 
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PERSONNEL PERFORMING OVERHEAD FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Mulligan, you show a requirement for 34 persons 
under “Executive direction” and 100 positions under “ Administra- 
tion,” or a total of 134 people performing overhead functions, out of a 
total of 764. 

Do you not feel that overhead at the rate of 17 percent is high for a 
technical service organization with no plant maintenance and operat- 
ing responsibility ? 

Mr. Muuuican. No, sir: I do not, in view of the small size of the 
Board. I might say that while it is not by any means conclusive, com- 
paring the very figure that you have given with the other regulatory 
commission, there are 3 that have a higher percentage and 2 that have 
a lower. We are not the best but we are not the worst. 

Mr. Preston. In the executive direction and administration, is there 
some portion of the work performed in connection with your main 
function, your ratemaking and your economic operation and safety 
operation, or is that a well- defined, well- separated operation 

Mr. Muxzican. It is a well defined organization, Mr. Chairman, but 
it is directly related to the volume of activity in all other fields of the 
Board’s activities. In other words, the administrative services sup- 
port and facilitate and prov ide for action to be taken in the rates, 
routes, or safety areas. 

Mr. Preston. Under the 34 positions for “Executive direction,” are 
any of these people directly related to the functions of the Board? 

Mr. Mutuican. Yes, sir; the 34 positions comprise principally the 5 
Board members and their immediate staffs. In fact, the 34 positions 
are made up of the Board members, their staffs, and the Office of In- 
formation, the latter consisting of a total of 6. 

Mr. Presron. Under the title of “Administration,” these are sup- 
porting people? 

Mr. Mutiican. Yes, sir; they are supporting people. 

Mr. Preston. Your situation is a little unique, not insofar as regula- 
tory boards go, but as between the regular operations of these other 
agencies in Government ? 

Mr. Mutuican. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. You show 92 positions under “Administration” in 
the 1958 budget ? 

Mr. Mutuican. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN POSITIONS FOR 1958 


Mr. Preston. In the 1958 column of this budget, you now show 97 
positions in spite of an overall cut of half a million dollars. How 
does this happen ? 

Mr. Muutuiean. I am afraid that I do not quite understand, Con- 
gressman Preston. You are speaking of the total position structure 
for this year? 

Mr. Preston. Let us go back to “Administration.” In 1958 you 
estimated, or you showed in your justifications, 92 positions under 

“Administration” and yet when you list the 1958 column in this year’s 
budget, you show 97 positions or 5 above what you justified in the 
1958 justifie ations, 
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Mr. Muwuican. That arises in this manner: A year ago the esti- 
mates reflected a function which was organizationally a part of my 
office and, more specifically, known as the Carrier Payments Section. 

This section last year was shown on an activity basis under “Eco- 
nomic regulation.” We felt, and the Bureau of the Budget agreed, 
that it was not the way to do it. This year we shifted it therefore to 

“Administrative services.” 

Mr. Preston. That is where the increase comes about? 

Mr. Mutuigan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. On what page is found “Other objects?” 

Mr. Mutuiean. Page 73, sir. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS OVER BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, will you tolerate a minute’s inter- 
ruption and then I will leave? I want to get one question on the 
record. 

Mr. Preston. Very well. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Durfee, you are asking here for an increase. 
What is your total increase in personnel ? 

Mr. Durrer. Fifty-one. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many people do you need over and above that 51, 
if any, in the fields of safety, economic regulation, the Legal Division, 
the auditing Division and whatnot? How many do you actually need 
to get on top of this job and stay there? That is one-half of the 
question. The other half of the question is this: 

How many supergrades do you need over and above what you have 
now? Please break them down as between 16’s, 17’s, and 18’s. 

Mr. Durrer. In the supergrades we have presently an unbalance, 
four 17’s and one 16. I think the last request was for 12 more. 

Mr. Motuiean. That would be our minimum requirements. 

Mr. Tuomas. You had better put in our maximum, too. 

Mr. Mutuigan. Maximum? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. You are growing every day. You cannot stand 
still in this business. 

Mr. Mutuican. R 

1 
i 


asonable maximum requirements would be four 
18’s, none now; eig 


e 
it 17’s, four now; twenty-three 16’s, one now. 

Mr. Tromas. A total of how many above what you have now ¢ 

Mr. Mutuican. It would be 30. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many more jobs do you need to get to be on top 
of your job and stay there, over and above this 51 you have set out 
in the 1958 estimate? Iam talking about your field of safety or your 
other activities, mis as economic activities and legal activities and so 
on. How many? You cannot ever come back here and say that you 
have the personnel to do the job like it ought to be done otherwise. 

Mr. Mutnican. Over and above the 51, we would need 100. 

Mr. TuHomas. How many did you ask the Budget for ? 

Mr. Mutiican. Seventy-six. 

Mr. Preston. Over and above your 51? 

Mr. Mutuican. No, including the 51 

Mr. Tuomas. You need 100 and you asked for 76, and they 
you 51% 

Mr. Mutuiean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is all. 


wave 
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Mr. Yates. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Yares. On the record. 


EFFECT OF TRANSFER OF AUTHORITY OVER AIRWAY CONTROL TO CAA 


In our hearing of last Thursday, Mr. Bakke further testified as 
follows: 


Therefore, on July 29, 1957, the Board issued a notice of proposed rulemaking. 
In this notice—this rule has subsequently gone into effect on April 1, 1958—it 
proposed two new important rules, regulation and control of airspace under power 
delegated to the Board by the Congress. 

The proposed amendment 60.1 of the Civil Air Regulations permit military air 
craft of the United States Air Force to deviate from the established air traffic 
rules when appropriate military authority determines that noncompliance is 
required by military emergency or current military necessity essential to the 
defense of the United States, and prior notice is given to the Administrator. 


Then Mr. Durfee said this: 


In exercising this delegation of authority under the rule, the Administrator will 
comply with the provisions of the Administrative Procedures Act and all inter- 
ested parties will be given a full and complete opportunity to participate in this 
rulemaking process in the designation of airspace by the Administrator. 

You are not only turning this function over to him, but also turning 
over to him the power and authority to carry on hearings for changes 
of the rules. To all intents and purposes, he is conducting your work 
for you, is he not? You are going to have parties arguing before him 
and you are going to be del ayed by the same type of procedures that 
you have h: ad before the Air ( ‘oordinating Committee and your own 
boards, will you not? 

You are merely changing the form and you are up against the same 
old problem ¢ 

Mr. Durrer. Congressman Yates, the Administrator wants to des- 
ignate airways when he wants to restrict airspace. That is a power 
which, if the Board asse rted, they would have to have a hearing on. 
We would have to comply w ith the administrative procedures. Con- 
gress sets those. We said to the Administrator, O. K., we delegate to 
you the ministerial function in connection with jurisdiction that you 
have over the airways now and when you set up restrictions on air- 
space, or when you set up restrictions on airways, when you provide 
where the military will be and where the civil aviation will be, you do 
the same thing that we would be required to do if we approac hed that 
ab initio ourselves. 

You comply with the proper administrative procedures. We think 
that we have to do that under the law. 

Mr. Yares. You are making the best argument that I know for 
moving all of these functions into the CAA. You are moving the 
CAB function right into his jurisdiction 

Mr. Durrre. We have not divested our responsibility of promulga 
tion of regulations for safety. Inherent in this whole plan, as Mr. 
Bakke pointed out, is the intention of the Congress for the adminis- 
tration of the regulation and -if you talk about regulation and about 
airspace, I do not think that with 713 people we can regulate airspace 
to the detail of specifying where everybody is going to fly. That is 
why the CAA has about 20,000 people today. 


24676—58 40 
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Mr. Yares. Are you not making a very good argument to move all 
safety supervision from the CA A into GAB? You do not have suf- 

ficient employees, as you just indicated, because you are going to re- 
quire CAA to hold hearings in order to operate this whole system of 
airways because they now have jurisdiction over certain features of 
safety? You have jurisdiction over other aspects of safety but they 
have jurisdiction over the safety of individual aircraft, and so forth, 
do they not? 

Mr. Baxxe. They perform ministerial acts under the direction of 
the Board. 

Mr. Yares. The fact that you are giving them discretionary ac- 
tion—— 

Mr. Baxxer. What they do with respect to individual aircraft is 
to apply the standard which the Board has laid down with respect to 
each particular case. They will issue the certificate but this is merely 
the ministerial function. 

Mr. Yates. This is not a ministerial function. You are giving them 
the power to hold hearings and, on the basis of the hearings, to decide 
what is to be done. 

Mr. Baxxe. There will be no hearings in the formal sense. 

Mr. Yates. What does this say that Mr. Durfee testified to? He 
just repeated it. He said that they are going to require the Adminis- 
trator to hold hearings under the Administrative Procedures Act. 

Mr. Baxxe. What I said was that there are no hearings contem- 
plated in the formal sense. 

Mr. Yates. What does the Administrative Procedures Act refer 
to, if not hearings? 

Mr. Baxxe. Here, as it is described in the act, this is discretionary 
with the regulatory agency as to the kind of hearings which the Ad- 
ministrator will hold. That will be the kind of hearing where the 
committee sits down in San Diego to deal with a highly localized and 
particularized program that is peculiar to that part of the United 
States. 

Mr. Yates. May I suggest that you are in disagreement with Mr. 
Durfee? The impression I got was that inasmuch as you are going 
into a complicated allocation of airspace, allocating different sections 
to different parties that are all entitled to be heard—he nods assent to 
this—this is not a slight, but a rather important nesting. I wonder 
whether that has been completely thought through? 

Mr. Baxxe. Yes; I think we have a great deal of precedence. 

Mr. Preston. The members of the committee frequently disagree 
with each other about matters, and that is as it should be. I personally 
feel that this thing has been vastly improved by this action taken by 
the Board and that the Administrator of the CAA is the proper man 
to allocate these aspects. I think that we are now going to have a 
safer situation than we had previously. Something definite will be 
worked out by the military that will help us to prevent accidents, such 
as the one that happened recently. 

Mr. Yates. I would agree with you that all of this should be cen- 
tralized. However, I fear that to do this will be to have dual control. 
which is unfortunate. 

Mr. Preston. I think there is a lot to be said in favor of the question 
that you asked a moment ago, Mr. Yates, about having all safety tie in 
one area. 
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EQUIPMENT 


On this question of “Other objects,” what is the necessity for the 
increase of $20,000 in equipment ? 

Mr. Mo.tuican. That is geared directly, Mr. Chairman, to the addi- 
tional personnel which the estimates project. It is equipment for new 
employees. 

Mr. Preston. Most of these increases in “Other objects” relate to 
the new employees? 

Mr. Muuuican. Yes, sir; they do. 


OBLIGATIONS TO DATE 


Mr. Preston. What are your obligations to date, Mr. Mulligan ? 

Mr. Mutuican. As of March 31, 1958, the total for all items, $4,065,- 
355 and estimated requirements for the balance of the year $1,428,845 
for a total of $5,494,200, the total of the appropriation. 

Mr. Preston. It will be fully obligated ? 

Mr. Mutuican. Yes, sir. 


PAYMENTs TO Arr CARRIERS 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities 


Ye ee ee $1, 713, 920 $79, 688 |___ ‘ 
Oe A TO Ot I i i 25, 876, 820 31, 069, 492 $32, 030, 984 
3. Helicopter operations 4 ae iesicomabial a pana 3, 113, 427 4, 534, 200 4,115, 000 
4, Alaskan operations........--- ncn tin china ti a ee 5, 868, 748 6, 187, 750 | 5, 711, 850 
5. Hawaiian operations. -_................. — capes 215, 970 4 eee : 
6. International operations Kad-dulnwacsiletesiuenicaollatauhe 3, 574, 855 1, 241, 224 | 781, 000 
RE GINS trace e Ss cntnoanenniins imme | 40,363,740 43, 112, 398 42, 638, 834 
Financing: | 
Recovery of prior-year obligation Ciriani ms ‘ —8, 917, 848 — 2, 339, 621 
Unobligated balance bronght forward____....-- eas eS —17, 098, 810 —1, 852, 918 5 
Unobligated balance carrie’ forward _- ee 7 i Rg WE AE Rotiaiincanicitecidean 
Unfunded obligations against indefinite authorization: 
oy Re ee le cain cient el NE hee ees Ss es, os . 1, 691, 859 
SI OI isi aint arising erecta aan ae eaceccet 1,601, 850 —3, 580, 693 


Appropriation (new obligational authority)_-._._- -| 16, 200, 000 37, 228, 000 | 40, 750, 000 


Object classification 


i 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


| 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions._.............--...-- | $40, 363, 740 $43,112,398 | $42, 638, 834 
| 


Mr. Preston. The next item is “Payments to air carriers” found 
on page 164 of the committee print and page 106 of the justifications. 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert pages 106 and 107 in the record at this point. 
(The pages referred to follow: ) 
Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1958__- Sd eee ee $37, 228, 000 
Unexpended balance brought forward from prior 


IE a I hla ghamaniopapesentnie sled ote +440, 306 
ote C07 CORSES 
I PID Pn aa sin doce eduonnesereeel eee eansereniesauaan _...... —37, 668, 306 
A SR ee Fee ee sce sme 0 
Requirements for 1959: 
By activity 
Local service operations_____~_~~_- dicen ai csi senah ecdidctidutace hE EE 
Helicopter operations_____~~_- ist diigo agen ecataabantb- eats 4, 301, 320 
Alaskan operations____- ~~ pina Ss ds igs andesite 5, 734, 598 
International operations___._.__--~ ~~ Fear 782, 000 
Gross payments, 1959______- ‘darian tepstpbacincicsiecdattas' Mk 
Less estimated refunds from carriers___- Seecto mbes 1, 832, 685 
Net payments, 1959_- sca .----. 40, 750,000 40, 750, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1959 ian 40, 750, 000 


S immary of ¢ stimate l obligations and payme nis 








Act 1 19 Estimat Fst + 
1058 1Y5Q 
Estimated subsidy accrual (amount to be due carriers under 
final mail rates) for carrier operations during the year $42, 110, 079 $40, 611, 740 $40, 727, 657 
Deduct that part of the above subsidy accrual which is not ex- | 
pected to be covered by mail rates until later years —2, 560, 129 -1, 653, 234 —532, 783 
Subtotal, obligations for carrier operations during the 
year 39, 549, 95 38, 958, 506 40, 194, 874 
Obligations for carrier operations in prior vears 813, 790 4, 153, 892 2, 443, 960 
Gross obligation 40, 363, 746 42, 638, 834 
Reduction of amounts obligated in prior ye 8, 917, 848 
Total (net) obligations 31, 445, 892 40,772, 777 42, 638, 834 
Unliquidated obligations 
nD fre r 1¢ x { 170, 098 3, 524. 49 
wi te ; ( 24, 494 , SRN 60 
- ! pr Y 573.7 R39 £ 
( rhe 9 ] I i ¢ 4 SZ } SZ 
Net n 39. 003, 334 37. GR. 30K TF OK 


Mr. Preston. This represents a net increase of $3,522,000 which 
Mr. Durfee mentioned in his general statement. 


ACCRUED EXPENDITURE BUDGET 


Mr. Durfee, will you discuss your experience to date with the 
accrued expenditure basis briefly? Will you comment on that? 

Mr. Durrer. On subsidy ¢ 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Durrer. Actually, Mr. Chairman, I believe that Mr. Mulligan 
is in a better position to speak to that. 

Mr. Preston. Very well. 
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Mr. Mutuican. Mr. Chairman, our experience has been quite sat- 
isfactory. The appropriations, as you know, are of the cash or 
expenditure type. We have found some problems i in presenting both 
actual accrued expenditure figures and obligational figures which 
the Budget Bureau desires that we do. We find that under the type 
of appropriation here involved we can keep very careful, accurate 
records of our accounts and of our liabilities at any time, as well as our 
total expenditures. 

Mr. Preston. Do we have in the justifications a sheet showing pay- 
ments to air carriers, who they are, and in what amount? 

Mr. Muuuiean. Yes, sir. That is following page 117 in the form 
of a table or appendix, as we have labeled it, which shows for each 
individual carrier by each year subsidies accruing and payments made 
or to be made. 

Mr. Preston. Due to the length of this table and in the interest of 
keeping the record as inexpensive as possible, I think we will not 
insert this in the record. It will be made available on the floor of the 
House in the event anyone wishes to ask any questions about it. 


EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS 
ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS IN EXCESS OF FUNDS AVAILABLE 


What are your cash payments to date for 1958, and your obligations? 

Mr. Mutuican. Through April 1958, Mr. Chairman, our disburse- 
ments totaled $30,984,516. We have forecast on a carrier-by-carrier 
basis payments to be made during the remaining months, May and 
June—that brings me to a point which is quite import ant—those pay- 
ments during these next 2 months on a carrier- -by-carrier basis total 
$7,248,000, which, when added to the payments made through April 
of 1958, would show a total for the year of $38,233,000. That would 
be $565,000 in excess of funds available. That comes about by reason 
of anumber of events, and if it would be — Mr. Chairman, I could 
break these figures down by groups of carriers 

Mr. Preston. I would rather you did not. 

Mr. Mutuican. It comes about by reason of several events. First, 
there is the fact that we started out this year with $1,200,000 less than 
the budget estimate. This committee approved the exact amount of 
the budget estimate, and the Senate, for reasons which were not entirely 
clear, reduced the estimates by $1.2 million. One reason we are not in 
more serious difficulty is that, as of a year ago, something you touched 
on earlier, we were estimating some subsidy to Panagra. That has since 
disappeared. In the meantime, certain of the local service carriers 
who, under our original estimates, for this year were on open rates, 
and with respect to which we forecast final rates occurring in 1959, 
have since come in and requested and been granted new temporary rates 
ina higher amount. One other example, because there is an interplay 
of several factors, is the case of Trans-Pacific. The estimate for 1958 
projected no payments to Trans- oe We now know that they will 
receive on the order of $75,000 this year. Asa result of the interplay of 
those factors—— 

Mr. F oop. Is that in addition to the $1 a ticket order in February ? 

Mr. Mutuican. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. In addition ? 
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Mr. Mutuiean. Yes, sir; due to the strike situation in the Hawaiian 
Islands, Trans-Pacific has come in and filed a petition for subsidy, 
whereas previously they were on a service-rate only. That creates a 
payment requirement this year of, roughly, $75,000. 

I would recommend that the committee consider the various alter- 
natives. Clearly, I think there would not be need for a supplemental. 
A substantial part of this $565,000 deficit is merely a shifting for 
payment purposes from 1959 into 1958 and, therefore, as I say, we 
would not suggest a supplemental but would suggest a language 
change at page 164 of the committee print. 

Immediately following the figure $40,750,000, we suggest the in- 
sertion of the following words: 


* * * to be available for expenditure immediately upon enactment and, * * * 


That would simply mean that we would be able, assuming the bill is 
passed by June 1, to use of the $40,750,000, an amount on the order of 
$565,000 to make up what is currently a deficit and which, without 
that authority, would mean that for local service carriers and so 
forth, with regard to whom we forecast payments totaling in the 
month of June $3.600.000. we would only be able to pay $3 million. 

Mr. Preston. We will take that under consideration. 


LANGUAGE MAKING FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR GUARANTY LOAN PROGRAM 


I would like to move along and now refer to the language on page 
164. I refer to the new language at the end of the paragraph. 

Who wishes to comment on that ? 

Mr. Mutuican. As the committee will recall, the Congress provided 
by legislation authority to the Board to guarantee basis with respect 
to certain carriers, principally the local service carriers. The law 
prov ides that in the event of default on any loans so guaranteed, the 
default will be made good by the Government. The Board does not 
anticipate any defaults. It could happen, but we do not think it will 
happen. 

Nevertheless, we have found, from actual experience, that the pros- 
pective lenders have raised questions with the carriers. The Board 
has authority, yes, but do they have any funds? Do they actually 
have any funds? Is this a situation where appropriations would be 
required ? 

What this language then would do, or the effect would be, is to make 
the amount appropriated for “Payments to air carriers” also available, 
in the remote event the need arose, to make good under the guaranty 
provisions of the Guaranty Loan Act. 

Mr. Preston. I do not think much of this language, Mr. Mulligan. 
T think this takes the matter completely out of the hands of Congress 
and gives us no review over these matters. You could just pay any 
claims that you saw fit to pay and that might, in our opinion, be de 
batable. 

You would pay it out of the sem of money on hand, which was in 
tended to be used for payments to air carriers, = then it would 
necessitate bringing a supplemental ap propr iation to the Congress to 
make un the deficit in payments to air carriers, is that o ¢ 

Mr. Motuican. That would be the net effect of it, Mr. Chairman. 


It is basically a psychological thing. AsTI say, vepetlekn to date has 
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indicated that the prospective lenders when being approached by 
carrier borrowers say, “Yes, here is the law and Congress has author- 
ized the CAB to guarantee loans. Congress has authorized appro- 
priations to be made.” 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Mulligan, the guaranty of Uncle Sam is just as 
good as it ever was. We do not have to put the money in the kit first 
to assure anyone that Uncle Sam’s guaranty is good. It is not done 
in other areas. 

If, in the Maritime Commission there is a default on a ship and they 
have to come to get consent to get the money out of the revolving fund, 
we think that Congress should keep its eyes on these matters and not 
give you blanket authority to pay. That is my own opinion, as one 
member of the committee. This would set you apart from the usual 
procedures in the Government. 

Mr. Mutuiean. If we had any real expectation that this would 
actually arise, that is one thing, Mr. Chairman; but frankly, it was 
suggested purely because we thought it would help the loan program. 

Mr. Preston. It would make it more attractive to the lenders. 
Then they would not have to worry until Congress appropriated the 
money. ‘They would say that they can just present a bill and “let 
me have the money.’ 

It would do great things for the lenders and would be very con- 
venient forthem. But as Yong as we are able to sell Government bonds 
and meet our expenses, I do not think the lenders will have any prob- 
lem with us. 

We will now open this up to general questions and I will ask Mr. 
Yates if he has any questions on these matters before us. 

Mr. Yates. On the subsidies ? 

Mr. Preston. Subsidies and CAB. 

Mr. Yates. May I defer momentarily to Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 


STATUS OF RATE STRUCTURE 


Mr. Fioop. This committee has been interested for years in the rate 
structure. What is its status? Would somebody make a comment 
on where we are this afternoon with reference to that investigation f 
What do you think? What do you know? Do you have anything 
that you want to bring up? What is going on? 

Mr. Durrer. The Board a year ago started the general fare investi- 
gation which has been pending for some time and I believe the carriers 
have about completed their presentation. They submitted their pres- 
entation on an adequate rate of return and the whole problem of the 
ratemaking formula. It had to do with the whole ratemaking pro- 
cedure to be adopted. How are we to determine the rate? 

This whole question, Congressman Flood, is a basic question of the 
policy which the Board will follow in the area of determining rates 
and after we determine the ratemaking procedure, we will then go into 
the question of the fare structure following that. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your calendar? Do you have a target within 
reason ¢ 

Mr. Durrer. On the general fare investigation ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. We have been at this for many years. Can you 
pick a date ? 
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Mr. Roru. I think very early in 1959 is the best that we can foresee 
now. 

Mr. Fioop. The first quarter ? 

Mr. Rornu. In the first quarter of 1959 an announcement of the 
Board’s decision will be made. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want to give me an educated guess, within rea- 
son, how soon you could attack the structure after the report is filed ? 

Mr. Roru. I hope that a significant part of the work on the fare 
structure will start before the end of this calendar year, possibly 
before the end of the summer, the staff may be in a position to do 
some work on the fare structure. I would hesitate to guess the com- 
pletion date on that. 

For example, it may come about on a piecemeal basis, changes in the 
fare structure. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the very important problem of the returns 
on the local carriers? We spent a lot of time talking about that for 
several years. You have almost as a separate operation your investi- 
gation or examination of local carriers’ problems and the returns 
on the local carrier segments of your authorization. Where are we 
on that ? 

Mr. Durree. That is a separate subject of investigation. 

Mr. Roru. Mr. Flood, the staff of the Bureau of Air Operations 
expects to put its witnesses on at a hearing in the local service rate 
of return investigation on the 10th of June. That is about 6 weeks 
from today. They are going to stand cross-examination then. We 
have already submitted copies of proposed testimony to the carriers 
It is now being studied by them and our witnesses are preparing to 
stand cross-examination. The carriers themselves have already com- 
pleted their own direct case and, therefore, the case is well along. In 
the interim, the Board may very well see fit to make at least an 
interim change in the rate of return of local service carriers. If the 
accumulated evidence so far would support a change in the current 
final rates that are negotiated, without waiting for the end of that 
formal proceeding, which might very well take another year before 
final decision by the Board. 

In the next rate conference in which we will be negotiating a final 
subsidy rate with one of the local service airlines within the next 30 
days, the staff has been directed by the Board to explore with that 
particular carrier what would be a fair rate of return pending 
completion of the formal proceeding. 

I might add that it is the position of the Bureau of Air Operations 
that a fair rate of return for the local carriers would be somewhat 
higher than the 8-percent return on investment or something in the 
nature of 9.5 rate of return. Definitely, it would not be as high a 
figure as advocated by the bulk of the local carriers themselves. That 
is to a large extent based on the difference between interest rates 
today and what they were years ago when the Board first established 
the standard of the 8-percent rate of return. 

Mr. Frioop. You mean the interest rate as of this hearing this after- 
noon ? 

Mr. Rorn. By that I mean the interest rates in the past year and 
the latest interest rates on loans currently being negotiated. They are 
substantially higher than the interest rates in wartime. 
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Mr. Fioop. Both of those investigations and the February order, 
4-percent order, and the $1 ticket, can almost be evaluated without any 
question of subsidy anyhow. 

You cannot approach the subsidy question without all of those 
elements being present somehow or other ? 

Mr. Roru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I think every Member of Congress should clearly 
understand that he cannot go down there on the floor and vote 
against subsidies on one day and then be down testifying before you, 
or writing you letters, or the chambers of commerce “writing you 
letters yelling about these things. You cannot have increased rout- 
ings in addition to flights and you cannot be hammering these air- 
lines over the head to give the small towns additional service, which 
means subsidy in many cases, and then take off your hat and scream 
against subsidies when the bill is on the floor the following Thursday. 
They cannot have it both ways. 

[ do not think the Board makes that clear enough. I think you 
should. If you are going to have these business organizations and 
chambers of commerce and Members of Congress demanding better 
services on all of these whistlestops all over the country and forcing 
these airlines to do that, that is all right with me. I may want 1 or 
2 myself some morning, but if I get it, I am not going to be violently 
screaming against some kind of subsidy if it is as a direct result of 
your granting an application, since subsidy would follow. You 
cannot have it both ways. 

Mr. Durrer. Mr. Congressman, at the conclusion of this 7 States 
area case, I believe Vice Chairman Gurney and I both directed some 
very pointed comments on that subject, which is part of the record. 

Mr. Froop. The only trouble is that nobody ever reads records. 

Mr. Durrer. There were quite a few people there whe heard that. 

Mr. Froop. You are a very loquacious character and you make a 
lot of good speeches. The next time you get mixed up w ith the local 
Babbitts, sound off on that. I do not think that is fair. I have 
always been violently against subsidies from the old days with Mr. 
Rooney on the old committee. But we have gone all through that. 
At the same time, I recognize this pe 

Mr. Durreer. I recently spoke at Las Vegas and my speech was 
inserted in the Congressional Record by Senator Bible. I made some 
pointed comments before the Association of Local and Territorial Air 
Carriers on this subject. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like an opinion, perhaps from your technical 
people. Or maybe your older people might have an opinion on this. 
I have a lot of inquiries and I see a lot of requests having to do with 
the extension of runways up to 10,000 feet, based upon the advent of 
jet transports and so on and so on. I have the opinion that a lot of 
smaller communities all over the Nation are of the opinion that they 
are going to have jet transports coming into class 3 airports by Christ- 
mas. In view of the fact that we will have jet transports flying in the 
United States by Christmas, there are a lot of runway extensions com- 
ing up. 

What is the thinking of the CAB with reference to helicopter trans- 
ports to 300-mile eater lines, or the advent of 10,000-foot runways 
for jet aircraft all over the country? Where do you get into that? 
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HELICOPTER OPERATIONS 


Mr. Durrer. As to helicopters, Mr. Congressman, We have in this 
appropriation requested an appropriation “for helicopter operations. 
That is projected. 

Mr. Fioop. And subsidies ? 

Mr. Durrer. On the basis of the continuation of the existing ex- 
periment on helicopter operations, which up to now have been con- 
fined to Los Angeles, Chicago, and New York. I believe we have 
pending some 70 helicopter applications. On the basis of the success 
of the current experiment on which I can say progress is being made, 
with reference to the amount of service that 1s being expanded, we are 
carrying more and more passengers every year and this is still in a 
state of : experimentation where the subsidy burden, or the percentage 
of subsidy as related to the total volume of the carrier, is dispropor . 
tionate and the Board does not feel sufficiently encouraged so that in 
fiscal 1959 we have advocated no substantial increase in subsidies for 
helicopters. 

DECREASE IN RECAPTURE IN 1959 


Mr. Fioop. You had an anticipated return of $4 million that you 
did not get, and that would not be a 1959 payment. You show a $4 
million increase in requests for subsidies and the indication is that 
it is not an increase in subsidy. It is a lack of realization of re- 
payment through subsidized lines for 1959. What would that mean, 
calendar or fiscal 1959 ? 

Mr. Motuicean. Fiscal. 

Mr. Fioop. There is all the difference in the world. 

Mr. Motuican. Fiscal year, sir. The figure is substantially as you 
quote except that during fiscal 1958 we have actually realized $4,500,- 
000 in recapture. 

That has been received, credited, and used. 

Mr. Frioop. So? 

Mr. Mutuiean. In 1959, that $4,500,000 will drop to $1.8 million. 

Mr. Fioop. Why ? 

Mr. Moutuican. Because that is all there is. 

The $1.8 million Mr. Durfee mentioned specifically is Northwest. 
That is a remaining open case from 1954. In other words, the differ- 
ence between the appropriations requested in 1958 and 1959 is in 
large part the difference between the refunds we got this year and all 
we can expect next year. 

Mr. Frioop. I want you to understand that my limited examination 
does not reflect my limited interest in this whole fantastic C AB opera- 
tion. I would like to spend a weekend with you here on these justifi- 
cations. There is a million things I want to talk to you about, but we 
are up against a system. We just cannot do it here, so do not feel that 
I have lost my love for your organization. I have not. It is a time 
problem. 

One final question: Is there any evidence, or have you any applica- 
tions, or have you heard that you might get any letters, conversation, 
gossip, or anything, that any airlines who have been subsidized and 
were off the subsidy may want to come back on, or may have to come 
back on, due to the loss of business necessitating this, because of com- 
petition with the Military Air Transport Service of the Air Force ? 


' 
' 
| 
' 
i 
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REQUEST FOR SUBSIDIES BY CARGO CARRIERS 
































Are you having trouble with cargo? How are these cargo lines 
making out? 
Mr. Durrer. Of the certificated cargo carriers, three of them have 
current applications for subsidy, is that r ight ? 

Mr. Roru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durrer. All but Flying Tigers. 

Mr. Roru. However, Mr. Chairman, those carriers never have been 
eligible for subsidy heretofore, so these are not carriers that once re- 
ceived subsidy. These are carriers that are now requesting subsidy for 
the first time in their history. 

Mr. Fioop. Then there are apparently some carriers. What kind 
are they, nonscheduled carriers / 

Mr. Rorn. No, sir. They are certificated all-cargo carriers that 
have the right generally to carry freight, air express and airmail. 

Mr. Fioop. Certificated cargo carriers, all-cargo. 

Mr. Durrer. Three of the four have applied for subsidy. One on 
the grounds on which they have applied for subsidy is the loss of 
MATS business. 


COMPETITION OF MATS WITH COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 


Mr. FLoop. What is the opinion of the Board with reference to the 
manner in which the military air transport service continues, despite 
the protests and the language of the Conference Committee of the 
House and the Senate for ‘defense ap propriations, despite the language 
in the conference report of that subcommittee protesting against this 
business of competing with commercial airlines? What is the attitude 
of the CAB? 

Do you have one? Should you have one? 

Mr. Yates. It is indiscreet, is it not? Did not he tell you? 

Mr. Froop. No. It is not indiscreet. If it is, let him say so. 

Mr. Durrer. I testified before the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce that the rapidly diminishing percentage of 
MATS transportation, which was being handled by the certificated 
carriers—several certificated carriers—was a source of concern to 
the Board. I believe I testified that I thought that that was a subject 
which was worthy of consideration for investigation by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I might say that I do not 
think that the Board feels competent to determine the policy of the 
Defense Establishment as to how much military transport they require. 

Mr. Fioop. But you think there is a serious problem ? 

Mr. Durrer. I have said so already. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Yates. 


REPORT ON NEAR MISSES 


Mr. Yares. Mr. Bakke, when you were last before us, you testified 
that there were reports on approximately 2,000 near misses over the 
last 2 years. Can you tell us what most of them covered? Are they 
all types of reports? What are the natures of the near misses that 
you have compiled ? 
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Mr. Baxxer. Sir, we have already put out 3 reports on 3 separate 
quarters and the report to which I have referred was to have been 
an accumulated report covering the entire year of 1957. The last 
series of reports that we had in, “which have the results of which have 
not as yet been published, follow almost exactly the same trend which 
was established in the earlier three quarters, which we had published. 

In other words, they tell us nothing new. They merely confirm all 
of the information that we had been 1 receiving to date. “This annual 
report then is to clean up all of the statistics and show all of the par- 
ticular elements that have been identified from this study. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have copies of the report ? 

Mr. Baxxe. No, sir. I believe that the committee was already ad- 
vised that by reason of mine and several other folks absence last week 
the progress in completing the report—— 

Mr. Yates. I mean your earlier reports. 

Mr. Bakker. Yes, sir; we have them. I don’t have them available 
atthe moment. Wecould make them available. 

Mr. Preston. Would you yield ? 

Mr. Yates. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. The safety report that is currently being prepared, 
which you just spoke of, and i in which some delay has been enc ounte red 
by virtue of your activity in connection with the Las Vegas air crash, 
could not be included in the hearings held last Thursday, which will 
be published as a separate document. Therefore, we are going to ask 
that the report be inserted at this point in the hearings in order that 
they might be published along with the hearings held today. It will 
be ready in time to go in these hearings, will it not ? 

Mr. Barker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durrer. I have a timet able on this. The staff will finish the 
safety report Friday, May 2, it will be acted on by the Board on Mon- 
day, May 5, the following Mond: ay, it will be sent to the printers on 
Monday, May 5. We are advised it will take 10 working days to 
reproduce this. 

The entire report will be finished and printed on Friday, May 16. 

Mr. Preston. If it is ready we will put it in the record. 

Mr. Durree. I assume if the Board acts on this report, it will 
be available by the 5th of May. The printer’s copy will be not 
available until May 15. 

Mr. Yates. Where have most of the near misses occurred, over 
heavy traffic areas? 

Mr. Baxxr. Yes, sir. They bear almost identical relation with 
the density of traffic generally. 

Mr. Yares. Would an airport like Chicago have a number of near 
misses ? 

Mr. Baxxer. You will find a concentration of near misses at places 
like Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, et cetera. 

Mr. Yates. Do they occur in good weather or in foul weather? 

Mr. Baxxr. Typically in good weather. The better the visibility, 
it appears, the higher the probability of a near miss. 
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NEED FOR POSITIVE CONTROL 


Mr. Yates. That reinforces your conclusion which you testified to 


this committee on Thursday, as to a need for positive control at all 
times. 


Mr. Baxxe. Very definitely so. 

Mr. Yates. When will we have positive control ? 

Mr. Baxxe. Sir, you will have a regulation setting up this one 
strip somewhere around the Ist of July. 

Mr. Yares. I was interested in what Captain Able testified before 
our committee, saying pilots have put positive control in themselves. 

Mr. Baxxe. No, sir; they have not. 

Mr. Yares. For the triangle between Washington, New York, and 
Chicago, above 9,500 feet. Was he wrong in his testimony to this 
committee ? 

Mr. Baxxe. Sir, he did not testify that they had put in positive 
control, as between air carriers, yes; but all that has done is that 
where the air carrier is now flying on an assigned altitude between 
Washington and Chicago, at, say 15,000 feet, the military traffic that 
was there before is still there. It is still’ VFR on top. The air 
carriers now have the assigned altitudes. Military is flying with 
the VFR restriction. The collision hazard remains the same. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Horan. 


POLICY TO REDUCE AND ELIMINATE SUBSIDIES 


Mr. Horan. There is considerable interest on the part of quite a 
few Members of Congress regarding this whole subsidy field, and 
it is my understanding that the President’s budget message said that 
we should redouble our efforts to find ways and means to ‘reduce and 
ultimately eliminate all subsidies for airlines. 

That was in the President’s budget message, as I understand it. 
It would appear then that the administration policy is to reduce and 
ultimately eliminate subsidies. 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. I thought I noticed in your report you qualify it in 
your statement. You say: 


As now before you, 
services— 
and I want to get to that a little later— 
Hawaiian services, and with the one exception of Braniff, all international 
service will be subsidy free during the fiscal years of 1958-59. 

Then you go on to say: 


the estimates contemplate that all domestic trunkline 


Events occurring since these estimates were prepared, however, indicate 
that they are probably understated in respect to Hawaiian operations and may 
be understated as to domestic trunkline operations. 


BASIS FOR DETERMINING SUBSIDIES 


At this time I wonder if there is any brief w ay you can tell us the 
formula that results in subsidies. 


Is that based on passenger-mile 
revenues ? 


Is that what determines the amount of subsidy that any 
given airline may claim and get ? 
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Mr. Roru. Very briefly, sir, the subsidy is the amount required to 
make up for any operating loss, plus an additional amount required 
to produce a fair return on investment, all on the basis of requirements 
under honest, economical, and efficient management. 

In other words, the Board considers all the revenues of a carrier, 
and the operating costs, plus the amount of profit required to preserve 
the credit standing of the carrier and enable him to raise the necessary 

capital to have the equipment to perform the service, and any de- 
ficiency in his revenues from passengers, freight and payments by the 
Postmaster General for the transportation ‘of mail, is made up by 
subsidy, if the carrier is eligible under the statutory criteria. 

Mr. Horan. You do have pretty well defined benchmarks, then, upon 
which to determine subsidies ? 

Mr. Rorn. Very definitely sir, and all the subsidy amounts are 
determined and set forth in formal decisions of the Board. 

Mr. Horan. We will still be paying subsidies, apparently, because of 
changing conditions and higher interest rates and new equipment and 
that sort of thing? 

Mr. Durreg. Yes, sir. 


DISCUSSION OF FUTURE OF SUBSIDIES 


Mr. Horan. It is not the intention of the Board to follow policy 
paying subsidies for the next 50 years, for instance ? 

Mr. Durrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Have you any timetable on when we may be subsidy 
free ? 

Mr. Durrer. In the first place, Mr. Congressman, we are now in the 
midst of a guaranteed-loan program to encourage local service car- 
riers to purchase new equipment, or more efficient equipment, more 
attractive equipment. It will attract more business and operate more 
efficiently and more economically. That was the basis on which the 
Board urged and sponsired adoption of the Guaranteed Loan Act, 
because we believe that ultimately, by a transition from basically 
DC-3 equipment to new types of turbine and turboprop equipment, 
for example, that ultimately one of the factors that would be involved 
in the reduction of subsidy would be a better aircraft and basically a 
more economical aircraft in overall production. 

The experience of the Board has been that it should phase out, 
that when you put new equipment in, the economy takes possibly 3 

4 years to effectuate itself. The operation of phasing in new 
equipment, of training, of new ground facilities, of new maintenance 
procedures—this whole oo if you go from the DC-3 to the 
DC-4 to DC-6 and DC-7, the experience of the Board has been that 
ultimately the inivoduation of new type of aircraft finally took the 
trunkline air carriers off subsidy. 

Go back to 1951. I think the subsidy was $80 million. That was 
as late as 1951. One thing that the Board certainly anticipates for 
at least 2 or 3 years is that this requires increased subsidy. 

Going along with that are the plans of the Board, for a better 
basic route structure for local service carriers, the introduction of 
removal of restrictions, perhaps permission for certain types of skip- 
stop operations. Say, after two round trips a day a carrier can fly a 
skip-stop and not be required to make all these stops, has a more 
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flexible route structure, and finally, the Board is right now in the 
midst of some very searching analyses as to improved methods of 
subsidy allocation which we are convinced will ultimately lead to a 
reduction of subsidy. 

I believe it is the philosophy of the Board that we have a great 
deal of confidence in the ultimate capacity of local service carriers 
to eventually get off subsidy. 

We certainly have no quarrel with the statement of the President 
that the ultimate objective is that these carriers will be off subsidy— 
they all want to get off subsidy themselves. None of them want to stay 
on subsidy. 

TRUNKLINE SYSTEMS 


Mr. Horan. The subsidies in the trunkline system are how much ? 

Mr. Durrere. There is none now. I did state that I think there is 
a definite probability that Northeast may require some subsidy. We 
have had some conferences with them; they have lost. a lot of money. 
Since they were certificated on the New York-Miami route, on which 
we do not propose to give them subsidy, as to their New England 
operation, they have apparently had a lot of hard luck. They have 
had a couple of bad accidents, they have had a lot of hard luck in 
their operations and it looks as if that one carrier has a possibility 
of subsidy. 

Mr. Horan. Generally speaking the trunkline systems can be oper- 
ated subsidy free if nothing happens; ; is that true? 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. The trunklines in comparison to the feeder lines are 
no longer an infant industry as such. 

Mr. Durrer. I guess they are here to stay and I hope on a non- 
subsidized basis. 

Mr. Horan. Would it be desirable to eliminate subsidies to the 
trunkline airlines ¢ 

Mr. Durrer. I think that the subsidized carriers themselves recog- 
nize that that is highly desirable and I think they want to get off sub- 
sidy as badly as anybody. 


PENDING LEGISLATION TO DENY SUBSIDIES TO CERTIFICATED AIR SYSTEMS 


Mr. Horan. The reason I raise this question, one of my colleagues, 
the Honorable Arthur J. Younger, of California, has introduced 
legislation to deny subsidy to an air system once it has been certificated. 
I don’t know whether that has been sent to you for any sort of a report 
or not. Itis H.R. 11175. 

Mr. Durrer. I am advised that we have prepared comments on that 
bill which are soon to go up tothe Hill on that particular bill. 

Mr. Horan. Are you in position to state your position on that legis 
lation ? 

Mr. Rorn. I can state what the Board’s position has been in pre- 
vious years, and what the staff assumes will continue to be the Board’s 
position: That it is in basic sympathy with the objective of the 
bill, although we may have some difficulty with the technical standard. 
It is a bill which proposes that if a carrier is off subsidy at any point 
of time from here on out, it will automatically be removed permanently 
from eligibility for subsidy. I think there is some difficulty with that 
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automatic a standard. If a carrier were off subsidy for just a few 
months and then found it could not remain off subsidy we feel it is 
a very difficult job to get a better standard, but we feel it is important 
to have a more desirable standard. 

Mr. Horan. It is fair, then, to say that with the basic intention, 
you are in agreement, but that circumstances might arise as in the 

ase with Eastern, where due to servicing people in their area they 
might have to return to subsidies temporarily. Is that true? 

Mr. Durrer. In the case of Northeast. 

Mr. Horan. Isit Northeast ? 

Mr. Durrer. Northeast, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Then, of course, those of us who are trying to extend 
the air systems into remote areas where subsidies exist in bulk now— 
and, of course, we are nnedentels in that too—but eventually, with the 
supplanting of DC-3’s with Fokkers, and with other more efficient 
airplanes, even feeder lines would be able to get off subsidy at some 
time inthe future. Is that not true? 

Mr. Durrer. That is our objective. 

Mr. Horan. Meanwhile we are trying to develop that pattern. 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


STATUS OF RECORDS PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston. Last year you asked us, my recollection is, for $20,000 
to establish a records program in the CAB. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Mutuiean. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Preston. Has that system been established ¢ 

Mr. MuLuican. On a limited basis it has, Mr. Chairman. The re- 
quest was for a central files system which the Board has needed for 
many years, and the lack of which has been a real handic “ap. 

In terms of the final appropriation, which was a reduction in the 
estimates, we were not able to inaugurate the plan as originally con- 
templated. We have done so, however, on a limited basis, and we 
will have a central file system, meaning uniform maintenance of 
Board records, in effect and fully implemented by the end of next 
year. 

' Mr. Preston. Who did you get to do this for you? 

Mr. Moutiican. We relied largely on the technical advice of the 

General Services Administration. They loaned us 2 technical ex- 


perts. Working with them were our own emp Seadie 2 records 
alysts who were employed for that purpose, and with the help of 
GSA, plus our own efforts, we have devised this uniform system which 
we think will be very helpful. 

Mr. Preston. We will not go into that further at this time, but I 
will ask our staff to look into that after the hearings are over. 

Mr. Yates? 


DELEGATION OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR DETERMINING SAFETY OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Yares, Mr. Chairman, what other delegations has CAB made 
to CAA? I noticed in looking through your legislation that CAB 
has jurisdiction in determining the safety of aircraft as well. When 
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CAA testified before our committee last year I asked them about the 
safety features and they said they were looking into it. 

Have you delegated this aspect of your jurisdiction to CAA to do? 

Mr. Baxxr. Looking to safety, I am not quite clear. 

Mr. Yares. Safety of aircraft. Do you have anything to do with 
the safety of aircraft? 

Mr. Bakke. Yes, sir: we have the principal responsibility for the 
determination of the safety of aircraft. 

Mr. Yares. Have you delegated any portion of that to CAA? 

Mr, Bakke. Yes; there has been delegation, sir, but again if I can 
just describe the basic relationship: The Board writes the standard. 
The Administrator apples that standard in the certification of the 
airplanes. He has a factory representative-—— 

Mr. Durrer. We write a standard for a specific type of aircraft. 

Mr. Bakker. Take, for instance, part 4—B, transport category, air- 
planes. We have written a very comprehensive set of regulations that 
are applicable to transport category aircraft. Now the Administrator 
has a large engineering staff in Los Angeles that works directly with, 
if I may use as an illustration, Douglas. Douglas builds an airplane 
in accordance with the standards which the Board has written. The 
Administrator sends his representatives into the factory and examines 
the product very carefully in order to insure that there has in fact 
been full complian ce with the Board’s standards. Finally, when all 
of the tests, including flight tests, are completed, all of the Board’s 
regulations are complied with, the Administrator then issues a certifi- 
cate of airworthiness to that aircraft—a type certificate first covering 
the type generally, an individual airworthiness certificate with respect 
to each aircraft of the type. 

There are many instances in which the Administrator concerns 
himself with his own certification process. Maybe, for instance—as a 
matter of fact, if you will recall one aircraft, the DC—6, which suf- 
fered a couple of accidents at Bryce Canyon and Gallup, the Board’s 
accident report pointed out certain deficiencies in certification process. 
The Administrator went back, obviously, and reexamined those certi- 
fication processes in order to insure that that type of thing would not 
occur again. He definitely has an interest in the safety ‘of aircraft, 
but his interest has to do primarily with the certification process; our 
interest is in the creation of the standards. 

Mr. Yares. The CAA testified before our committee that they had 
delegated some of the inspection functions to the aircraft companies 
themselves. Is this in accordance with a direction or an authority 
from CAB, or is this something that CAA has done for itself? 

Mr. Baxxr. The CAA has largely undertaken this on their own 
authority, sir. 

Mr. Yares. Do you have any jurisdiction or supervision over such 
practice ? 

Mr. Baxxe. No, sir. 


OTHER DELEGATIONS OF RESPONSIBILITIES 
Mr. Yates. What other delegations have you made to CAA? 
Mr. Bakke. Sir, we have made literally hundreds of them. 


Throughout the civil air regulations—and I might indicate two areas 
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within which this is covered spec ifically : Section 302 (b) and section 
308 of the act. Section 308 partic ularly makes it obligatory upon the 
Administrator to carry out specific duties which may be vested in and 
imposed upon him by the Board. 

Phralestiont: and if I m: Ly use as an illustration part 60, we c he arge 
the Administrator with the responsibility of designating minimum 
altitudes of flight along given airways. This is in effect “the delega- 
tion. We arm him with the authority to prescribe minimum altitude 
of flight along a given airway. We have the Administrator establish 
instrument-approach procedures at Topeka, Kans., for instance. 
This requires an intimate knowledge of the local terrain, the airport 
itself, the location of the navigation aids, et cetera. 

We arm him with the authority. This is in effect the delegation. 
We do this throughout the regulations. 


STATUS OF PROVIDING POSITIVE CONTROL FOR CIVIL JET TRANSPORTS 


Mr. Yates. On page 7 of your justifications it is stated in the para 
graph next to the bottom: 

However, since full reliance can no longer be placed upon visual flight results 
for operations at high altitude during the coming year, additional steps should 
be taken to provide positive control for all aircraft operating within the airspace 
necessary for use by the civil jet transports which are to be delivered during 
the coming months. 

We agree with that statement. What is being done to carry it out? 

Mr. Baxxe. Sir, we have been in session with the military, the air 
carriers, and the CAA for many months now in an attempt to devise 

plan on the basis of which these objectives can be carried out. | 
testified last week that while we have had the full cooperation of the 
military, understandably enough, we have had some apprehension 
that they have been somewhat fearful lest this kind of requirement 
hamstring the military. 

We have therefore felt that the most effective way of proceeding 
with this program was to develop a special civil-air regulation which 
would give the Administrator the authority to designate a route 
within which such positive air traffic control would be accomplished. 
We have done that. We have initiated that by publishing a notice 
of proposed rulemaking on April 17 of this month, the comment 
date for which is set for June 25. As a result of comment received, 
the Board expects to promulgate such a special civil-air regulation. 
The airspace in question is high altitude airspace. The base at 20,000 
feet, tops at. 25,000 feet, with about 40 miles. 

Here again we armed the Administrator with the authority to move 
as rapidly as his facilities will permit. However, the basic decision 
is a decision of the Board after notice and hearing, if necessary. 

We think, sir, after some months of operation, and we are hopeful 
it will not be necessary to experiment for more than approximately 
6 months, it will then be possible for us to determine how much of 
this can be established on a permanent basis. 
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EXTENT OF CONTROL OVER MILITARY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Yares. Mr. Preston asked a question in last Thursday’s hear- 
ing: “Have you at any time sought to obtain regulation to permit 
you to have some degree of control over military operations? 

I ask you that question now. Have you tried to do this? 

Mr. Baxxe. We have being doing it for years, sir. 

Mr. Yares. Doing what for years? 

Mr. Baxxe. We have been applying regulations to military opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Yares. Then why was the jet penetration maneuver which was 
attempted and which resulted in a crash last week allowed? Was it 
in violation of your regulation ? 

Mr. Baxxe. The Board has not regulated against such a procedure. 

Mr. Yares. Then you have partial control, ‘only during instrument 
weather. Isthat it? 

Mr. Baxxe. So far as our jurisdiction under the act is concerned, 
the Board has the authority to apply any regulations to the military 
which the Board finds the public inte1 ‘est requires, good weather 
bad weather. 

Mr. Yates. Why have you not done something to prevent maneuvers 
such as the jet penetration maneuver which resulted in this accident? 
Don’t you consider this a dangerous practice? If you have that 
authority why have you not forbidden it? 

Mr. Baxxe. Because when the Board adopts regulations of this 
sort it must take into account the total cost, the total impact in the 
public interest. 

The Board has found up until now that the application of positive 
control to the military would so seriously hamstring military operation 
as to have a seriously adverse effect upon the ability of the Air Force 
and the Navy to carry out their principal military mission. This is 
why we have not. 

Mr. Yates. Are you more optimistic of the future? 

Mr. Baxxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Why? I ask why because you are going into a more 
complicated setup with additional new aircraft coming in. 

Mr. Bakke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. And with increasing number of flights to complicate 
your condition. Why are you more optimistic now in a more com- 
plicated setup than you have been in the past ? 

Mr. Bakke. Because we are finally getting the tools. 

Mr. Yares. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Baxxe. Air traflic control systems. Increased appropriations 
which have been made available to the Administrator to carry out 
his air traffic control function has given him a capacity to control, 
actually to separate aircraft, w ithout i imposing the very onerous bur- 
dens that otherwise would be required. 

To have imposed a requirement for positive control without the 
capacity of the system would be just another way of prohibiting opera- 
tion. That is why we have not moved as fast. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Laird, have you some questions? 


or 
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TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Larrp. I notice in the detail of this budget there are funds pro- 
vided for increases for training purposes. I take it that this training 
is to be done through NAC and other training centers. 

Is it possible for you to enroll people in courses at the various 
universities ? 

Mr. Durrer. I believe there is a limitation under the present law 
as to what the Board can spend the money for which is allocated for 
training. We believe it could be enlarged to provide for training 
facilities beyond what we can presently provide. 

Mr. Muuiican. The answer to your last question is “No,” Congress 
man Laird. 

Specifically, Mr. Chairman, there is a limitation on the use we might 
make of our funds for training purposes. From time to time in the 
past, particularly in this fiscal year, we recommended to the Bureau of 
the Budget appropriation language which would cure that defect. 

The Budget Bureau demurred on the grounds that there is pending 
a bill which will have overall effect with respect to training. Specifi 
cally it is S. 385. 

That bill has passed the Senate. As yet, however, no hearings have 
been scheduled in the House. Similar bills have been introduced over 
the period of the past 6 or 7 years, so the likelihood of the passage of 
that bill seems somewhat remote. 

Mr. Lairp. Where will these training funds be spent, then, if that 
bill does not pass ? 

Mr. Mouutuican. The funds we contemplate would be spent in every 
suitable training facility available to us except those that involve the 
payment of tuition. 

The language specifically which would be very helpful to us, we 
think, would read as follows: 

Expenses of technical and professional employees detailed to training courses 
at public or private educational institutions, industrial establishments, or scien- 
tific laboratories. 

At the present time, Congressman Laird, we are limited under the 
language to the following: 

To attend courses of training conducted by the Government or industries serv- 
ing aviation. 

Therefore if an aircraft manufacturer offered a training course we 
could incur whatever expenses were necessary to take it, but where it 
is @ university or other institution of learning, where tuition is in- 
volved, we are prohibited. The language which I read would cure 
that. 

I might say that we would be most appreciative if the committee 
would consider incorporating that language. 

Mr. Larrp. I should think the Board would be passing up some of 
the best training facilities by this limitation. 

Mr. Mutuiean. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Larrp. What about the training center at Oklahoma City? Do 
you take advantage of that? . 

Mr. Mutrican. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Larrp. That is one of the Government activities which qualifies 
for use of these training funds. 
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Mr. Muuuiean. Correct. We would expect to spend some of the 
funds this next fiscal year at Oklahoma City. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED TO THE BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Larrp. Earlier in the questioning there was developed a num- 
ber of questions which had to do with the request which the CAB 
made of the Bureau of the Budget. The questioning was pretty much 
limited to personnel figures. ‘What was the total request made by 
CAB in dollars and cents to the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Mutuiean. For 1959? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. 

Mr. Mutiican. We requested a total increase in dollars of $770,600. 
The increase which was allowed was $610,600, a difference of 
$160,000. 

Mr. Lairp. You did very well compared to other Departments to 
whose presentations I have listened this year. I would say you had 
a good batting average from the Bureau of the Budget. 


POSTPONEMENT OF PROGRAMS 


I notice that you referred to certain things you had to postpone in 
your presentation, places where you had ‘to make priority assign- 
ments. Some programs have had to be indefinitely postponed. 

What type of work have you had to indefinitely postpone? 

Mr. Durrer. We have indefinitley postponed certain types of work 
in practically every activity of the Board—route, economic, and 
safety regulations of the Board. 

If the committee wishes I can go into detail on this. 

Mr. Larrp. I would like to have you file with the committee a de- 
tailed listing of the work indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. Dorrer. I have in hand an analysis of work delayed or pre- 
vented by lack of resources in rate activities, in route activities, car- 
rier relations activities, field audit activities, in accountng regulations 
and reports activities, in the statistical and research ‘activities, in 
economic enforcement activities. 

Mr. Larrp. Are these listed on a priority basis? 

Mr. Durrer. And safety rules and standards activities. 

If the committee wishes we would offer these as an exhibit. They 
show an analysis of work which has been seriously delayed or abso- 
lutely prevented by lack of resources. 

Mr. Lamp. Are these listings on a priority basis, or are they Just 
listed together irrespective of how much merit they have ? 

Mr. Durrer. I would say the only allocations of priorities in gen- 
eral is this: In some cases the work has been delayed. In some of these 
cases work has been prevented. 

As I said, even all the work we are prese ntly doing is on a priority 
basis. That is the reason we are on a priority basis. 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, perhaps this might be offered for 
the record in this hearing. 

Mr. Preston. We have looked at the list of projects which Mr 
Durfee has handed the committee. The committee will take note of 
this. JItisa very voluminous list. It would be best not to insert it in 
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the record at this point, if the gentleman from Wisconsin agrees, and 
we will take it as a matter of information for the committee. 

Proceed, Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Larrp. Are you satisfied that you will be able under your 1959 
budget to handle the most important work which has been assigned by 
the Congress to the CAB? 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Gentlemen, that concludes the hearings. I wish to 
thank all of you for a very interesting and enlightening presentation. 

Mr. Muuuiean. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Hearing adjourned at 5:10 p. m.) 


Monpay, Apri 28, 1958. 


PANAMA CANAL COMPANY—CANAL ZONE 
GOVERNMENT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. E. POTTER, GOVERNOR OF THE CANAL ZONE, PRESI- 
DENT, PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 

L. B. MAGNUSON, BUDGET ANALYST 

P. L. STEERS, COMPTROLLER 

COL. CHARLES BRUCE, HEALTH DIRECTOR 

MERRILL WHITMAN, SECRETARY 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 

The first item this afternoon is the Panama Canal, found on page 
132 of the committee print. 

We are glad to have Governor Potter with us this afternoon. We 
are always interested in what you have to say, Governor, about the 
Panama Canal and the Panama Canal Company. It is noted that 
you have a prepared statement. Do you wish to read the statement? 

Governor Porrer. No, sir. With your permission, sir, I would 
like to start out with some general current events and then talk to 
the statement without reading it. 

Mr. Preston. I might say, in the event you follow that procedure, 
that some of the members have very special concern and interest in 
this item and there may be questions as you go along. Do you prefer 
to complete your statement or would you rather answer questions as 
we proceed ? 

Governor Porrrr. I think the committee would best be served by 
questioning me as the questions are fresh in their minds, as long as 
I get to complete my statement. 

Mr. Preston. That makes it rather difficult at times from our stand- 
point. 

Governor Porrer. Let us say that I go on through with it, then, 
Mr. Chairman. 

IT can polish it off in fairly short order. 

Mr. Preston. I believe we would prefer that you complete your 


statement and then we will have general questions by members of 
the committee. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Governor Porrrr. Very well, sir. 
(The prepared statement follows :) 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am William E. Potter, Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone and President of the Panama Canal Company. It 
gives me pleasure to present the fiscal year 1959 budgets of the Canal Zone 
Government and Panama Canal Company and to have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss their complex and challenging problems with the members of this com- 
mittee. 


CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 
Operating expenses 


The operating budget of the Canal Zone Government for fiscal year 1959 
contains an appropriation request of $17,597,000. This is a total of $1,511,000 
larger than the aggregate of the amounts appropriated for fiscal year 1958. 

The major increases over 1958 levels are in specific items in the programs of 
education, hospitals and clinics, and public areas and facilities. Except for 
these, only normal operations are provided for in this budget. But before dis- 
cussing the 1959 requirements I should like to report on the progress of our pro- 
gram for educating handicapped children. 


SCHOOL FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


This program was covered in the current year’s budget for the first time. 
Mr. James M. Wolf began his duties as director of special education for the 
Canal Zone schools in August 1957. Mr. Wolf is a native of Illinois and re- 
ceived his master’s degree in education from Illinois State Normal University. 
He was serving as coordinator of special education in McClain County, IIL, at the 
time of his appointment to the Canal Zone. At present we have in operation 
classes for remedial reading, classes in speech correction, and a class for the 
physically handicapped. A clinical psychologist has been employed and is at 
work testing and determining those who need special help. 

Because we were unable to recruit qualified teachers for the handicapped 
groups, we sent 13 of our regular staff to various universities in the United 
States for special training this semester. Part of this training has been at 
their own expense. They will return to duty in September 1958. At that 
time we will expand our program by adding classes for the blind, the deaf, 
and the educable mentally handicapped. Children needing physical and occupa- 
tional therapy will be given this service and those who are homebound because 
of illness will have a visiting teacher help them keep up with their classwork. 

An inventory of children requiring special training indicates that in 1959 the 
following special classes will be in operation: 


; Number 
if lasses for se = i 
| 
| Pupils | Teachers 
Speech correction_. : 300 | 3 
Physically handicapped- bias : ve | 20 2 
Remedial reading 450 3 
Emotionally handicapped --- Ze: ah 100 ] 
Blind and partially seeing 6 | 
Deaf and hard of hearing 6 | 1 
Mentally retarded _- : A | 75 5 
Total__- ‘ 7 hives ia ; : 957 | 16 


Within funds available, certain classrooms are being remodeled to fit them for 
the new program. 


EDUCATION 


We in the Canal Zone are well aware of the importance of good education for 
our young people. We believe that our country’s continued leadership in the 
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concourse of free nations rests largely on how good a job is done in educating 
and training the youth of America. We know that good education in these 
times involves having well prepared teachers, unlimited opportunities to learn, 
and the right facilities at hand to develop a sound educational program. The 
scope of education we give our young people is, of course, determined by the 
amount of funds Congress makes available to us and our excellent education 
system in the zone is the result of 50 years of congressional support. We be- 
lieve our budget, although increased in 1959, is moderate and fully supportable. 
1959 increases for education, $524,300 

This increase is mainly for (1) $132,100 for restoration of maintenance and 
supply funds which have been seriously curtailed; (2) $186,200 for extraor- 
dinary nonrecurring maintenance items; (3) $76,600 for 20 additional teachers 
to reestablish a fair pupil load for each teacher and thereby alleviate over- 
crowded classrooms—many having more than 40 pupils to a teacher; (4) $25,- 
600 for 1 physician and 2 additional nurses who are needed for the school health 
program; and (5) $25,000 for extension of school-bus service to cover residen- 
tial areas more than one-half mile from the school. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION 


The Canal Zone Government in February 1957 obtained the services of Dr. 
I. S. Falk, an eminent authority on hospitals and public health. This con- 
sultant was asked to make a comprehensive analysis of our health programs 
and to submit detailed recommendations for improvements. The study took 
nearly a year to complete and a copy of the report has recently been sent to the 
elerk of this committee. 

The estimates for fiscal year 1959 reflect certain of his recommendations. 
They are the ones which we feel deserve first priority in implementation and 
deal with strengthening the professional services in the general hospitals, the 
correction of the almost medieval conditions in the mental hospital at Corozal, 
intensifying the sanitation and preventive medicine programs, especially in the 
control of malaria, and correcting deficiencies in the administration of the 
health services. 


Intensified malaria program, 1958 supplemental appropriation $187,500 


Nine months ago when the intensified malaria control program was started, 
anopheles mosquitoes had become firmly established in breeding places through- 
out practically the entire 500-square-mile area of the Canal Zone. At the same 
time there was an increase in the number of people in the zone who were in- 
fected with malaria parasites from whom the disease could be readily dis- 
seminated by the mosquitoes. In view of these conditions, it was felt that the 
most that could be accomplished during the first year of intensified work would 
be to prevent the situation from increasing in severity. Fortunately, we can 
report to this committee that sample catches of the malaria-carrying mosquito 
show that the insect population is on the decrease, and the number of malaria 
cases contracted in the Canal Zone is also on the wane. 

Work so far has included the reestablishment of some 200,000 linear feet of 
draining ditches, periodic air spraying of breeding areas that are inaccessible 
on foot, deepening of major drains on the Atlantic side of the isthmus, the 
extension of insecticide activity on the Chagres River, case-finding surveys to 
Gecrease the number of infected persons in the Canal Zone, and the spraying of 
individual houses and other buildings with a residual insecticide. 


Hospitals and clinics, increase $620,000 


Gorgas, $315,100.—Gorgas Hospital is the primary medical center of the 
Canal Zone. Every year approximately 9,000 patients are admitted to this 
hospital and 190,000 patients are seen in its outpatient clinics. We need more 
physicians, nurses and clinic personnel in the outpatient service where, at the 
present time, the workload is so heavy that a doctor must examine, diagnose and 
prescribe for a new patient every 20.5 minutes. Internal medicine, pediatrics, 
radiology and psychiatry need one additional physician each in order to pro- 
vide adequate year-round coverage in the wards and clinics. The medical 
records at Gorgas are not kept in a manner which can satisfy the professional, 
legal and research needs of a medical center. To correct this situation funds 
are requested for a qualified medical records librarian. Although the number 
of cancer patients seen in the hospital is increasing annually, there is no tumor 
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registrar to perform the necessary Classification of tumors and assure that 
patients receive the proper followup after surgery or radiation therapy. There 
is no therapeutic dietitian and one is needed to give advice to patients regard- 
ing diets for conditions such as diabetes, hepatitis, and arteriosclerotic disease. 
The 1959 budget provides for filling these positions, Ancillary personnel to 
assist the above are also requested for Gorgas, 

It is planned to initiate a radioisotope program at Gorgas Hospital. Through 
the medium of radioisotopes more precise means are available for the diag- 
nosis of thyroid conditions, the localization of brain and ocular tumors, cardiac 
output studies, liver and kidney function Studies, blood volume Studies, ete. 
With radioactive isotopes it is possible to treat Selective cases of leukemia, 
carcinoma of the prostate, carcinoma of the cervix, tumors of the bladder, 
and other cancerous conditions. The program will provide the minimal essen- 
tials to meet a significant present need to augment the diagnostic and treatment 
facilities in the Canal Zone. 

Gorgas Hospital is one of the most renowned medical institutions operated 
by our Government. Located at the crossroads of the world, it has been in a 
position to make thousands of friends for the United States and its prestige has 
Spread around the globe. This hospital and its satellite, Coco Solo, are not 
only vital to the operation of the Panama Canal but serve our Government’s 
missions in Centra] and South America. They are a constant reminder to 
people of many languages and from all walks of life of the United States in 
action. 

Coco Solo, $114,200.—At Coco Solo Hospital 2 additional doctors and 1 nurse 
are requested for the outpatient service, again, to give better care and to 
reduce the time patients must wait for attention. Three ward nurses at an 
‘tverage cost of $5,450 per year and 5 ancillary persons at an average cost of 
$1,940 per year are requested to strengthen the inpatient service, 

Corozal, $166,000.—Corozal Hospital will ave rage about 225 mental and 40 
domiciliary cases in fiscal year 1959. When the wards were constructed, nearly 
30 years ago, they were equipped with bars and security doors so that the 
atmosphere is more that of a prison than a hospital, grim and depressing. 
Funds for removal of these obstructions are requested. 

An attempt is made at Corozal to encourage patients to be mobile and to go 
out of doors at will. But the outdoor areas offer little protection against 
the elements, and there is nothing to do in the areas except sit and become 
further withdrawn from reality. Funds are requested to establish programs 
in Occupational and recreational therapy. These will require both personnel 
and facilities, but will offer some hope of rehabilitating these patients and 
returning them to their homes. 

The personnel shortage is so acute at Corozal that patients who are danger- 
ous to themselves and to others are left unwatched and unattended for many 
hours of the day and night. We are asking for 27 more attendants (male and 
female) to correct this situation. This will give us only 5 additional people 
on duty at any one time since 5 employees are required to staff a position every 
day and night of the year. 

A large backlog of maintenance, both recurring and nonrecurring, exists at all 
four hospitals. Maintenance was reduced or stopped both last year and dur- 
ing the current year when it became necessa ry for the hospitals to absorb unex- 
pected increases in operating expenses. The increase in maintenance amounts 
to $141,200. 


PUBLIC AREAS AND FACILITIES, INCREASE $254,100 


This will enable us at a cost of $100,000 to rehabilitate Thatcher Highway 
which connects the canal crossings with the interior roads of the Republic of 
Panama. Another item is a simple cost transfer of $80,000 from the Panama 
Canal Company to the Canal Zone Government for operating and maintaining 
Miraflores Bridge. Relatively minor additional amounts are needed for drain- 
age and street work. 


OTHER OPERATING PROGRAMS, $181,800 


The remaining increase in operating fund requirements is to provide: (1) 
for consolidation of veterinary and food inspection services which will elimi- 
nate duplication of these activities by the Armed Forces if we can get agree- 
ment: (2) for strengthening civil defense by staffing and Stockpiling emer- 
sency supplies; (3) for removal of sandfly breeding, a problem which has re- 
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cently been receiving much attention in Long Island, N. Y.; and (4) for the 
cost of recruiting the additional personnel heretofore mentioned. 


CapITAL OutTLaAy, $4,800, 000 
Schools and clinics, Atlantic side 


The amount of $4.1 million is for replacing in the Canal Zone the Atlantic 
side elementary and secondary school plant and outpatient clinic transferred 
to Panama under terms of the 1955 treaty. This budget provides for locating 
the secondary school plant at Margarita, Canal Zone, and the elementary school 
plant at Coco Solo. However, if upon transfer of the area from the Navy De- 
partment, the secondary school plant is also placed in Coco Solo by remodeling 
an existing building, the cost would be reduced by $1.5 million and the appro- 
priation request likewise reduced by that amount. Whether or not this saving 
is possible depends upon willingness of the Navy to transfer an area surplus 
to their present needs. 


Hospitals 


Capital funds are requested in the amount of $112,000 so that certain danger- 
ous conditions and structural deficiencies at Corozal Hospital may be cor- 
rected. The refrigeration system has been declared unsafe by fire authorities. 
It is proposed to renovate the plant and convert from ammonia to freon gas 
refrigerant. It is further planned to renovate deteriorated wiring, plumbing, 
floors, and dining facilities in both the male and female sections. 

At Coco Solo Hospital there are two elevators, centrally located for pas- 
senger use. There is no freight elevator, so the passenger cars must also be 
used for food carts, clean and soiled linen, bodies of deceased patients, garbage, 
and supplies. The intermingling of freight and passenger traffic is of course 
highly objectionable. Funds amounting to $90,000 are requested for the installa- 
tion of an elevator and service dock at the rear of the building. 

The telephone switchboard at Coco Solu Hospital has been badly damaged by 
termites. It is proposed to purchise and install a 100-line automatic switch- 
board, incorporating a hospital code calling system at an estimated cost of 
$20,000. 

Capital outlay for Gorgas Hospital is being kept at a minimum pending the 
outcome of studies on the utilization of space at this facility. Three items are 
of such importance, however, that they are included in the 1959 request. They 
are: $40,000 for the purchase and installation of generator equipment to serve 
the most critical parts of the hospital plant in the event of power failure; $20,000 
for blood bank facilities; and $20,000 for air conditioning the formula room of 
the obstetrical building, and the autopsy and pathology sections. 

The balance of the appropriation request includes: (1) funds in amount of 
$30,000 for engineering studies in connection with the replacement of three school 
buildings on the Pacific side at a total estimated cost of about $1.4 million; (2) 
routine annual replacements, $318,600. 

During this present year the most important capital project underway is the 
construction of the activities building—ROTC armory for the Balboa High 
School estimated at some $600,000 which will be completed in fiscal year 1959 
without any further appropriation requirement. The joint sewage collection and 
disposal project is about dormant at the moment because the Armed Forces have 
not made any funds available for the purpose. However, so far as the Canal 
Zone Government is concerned it is proposed to do additional useful work in 
1959 with funds now available regardless of whether or not the Armed Forces 
participate. 

PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 


GENERAL 


Since the reorganization which became effective in fiscal year 1952, the Com- 
pany has carried out its budget programs from resources available to and earned 
by it. That condition is expected to continue at least through fiscal year 1959. 
We are not asking Congress for an appropriation for that year. However, the 
approval of our program by Congress is essential to the Company’s efforts. 
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RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


Historically, the Company’s net income has been a very modest figure each 
year—an average of $3.3 million. In 1957, it amounted to $3.8 million; is esti- 
mated at $3.7 million this year and $3.8 million in 1959. 


CAPITAL PROGRAM 


The principal routine capital expenditures are (1) $2,542,600 for continuation 
of the project initiated in 1956 to convert the locks installations (except towing 
locomotives) to 60-cycle frequency ; (2) to begin the replacement of locks towing 
locomotives, $1,397,400; (3) for completing the channel improvement at Paraiso 
Curve, $918,000; and (4) to initiate replacement of a tug, $100,000. 


Canal improvements 


In July 1957, pursuant to a directive from the Board of Directors of the 
Panama Canal Company, a report on essential canal improvements was de- 
veloped. This report included a study and recommendation of the immediate 
needs of the canal to insure continuing ability to transit all traffic presenting 
itself through the next 1 or 2 decades. It presented an engineering analysis of 
the problem, a study and forecast of canal traffic, including commodity move- 
ments and estimates of future ships’ characteristics, and a recommended fund- 
ing program. The conclusion reached in this study was that with the expendi- 
ture of some $19 million for 5 improvement projects all of which would be of 
use in future plans we could stay abreast of the situation until about the 
mid-1970’s. The program as presently scheduled calls for a 4-year construction 
period from fiscal 1959 to fiscal 1962, inclusive. However, our greatest concern 
is that this schedule will not complete the improvements as soon as needed. 
Concurrently, we recognize the need for planning for canal requirements be- 
yond the next decade or so. Therefore, we are in the course of a continuing 
study generally covering long-range forecasts of canal traffic, and review, re- 
evaluation and up dating of previous engineering studies on this problem. The 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee has been informed in hear- 
ings in the Zone and in Washington, D. C., on our plans and programs. 


ITEMS IN PROGRESS 
Locks towing device 


Since the Panama Canal was opened to traffic 44 years ago ships have been 
taken through the locks by the 25-cycle electric locomotives, familiarly known as 
mules. Sixty-seven of these 25-cycle mules and 3 electric locomotive cranes 
of a generally similar design are now in use. Much of this equipment is that 
which was originally procured for the canal operation and it has not been re- 
placed; it has only been augmented by a few additional engines of the same 
type. 

In fiscal year 1956 the Panama Canal Company solicited proposals for new 
machines of the same type, or modified machines, or machines of a completely 
new design. 

Proposals were received for all of these alternatives from several companies, 
but the proposal which seemed to provide a new approach was one from the 
well-known firm of R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., of Longview, Tex. Consequently, 
on August 1, 1956 a testing and developmental-type contract was signed with 
this firm for the design, development, installation, and testing of two prototype 
devices which are, at the moment, undergoing trial runs at Gatun locks. If 
we find that the basic locomotives meet the measurable standards procured by 
the contract, we will accept the machines from the contractor and jointly with 
him seek to develop the new features of his proposed towing scheme. 

By the terms of this contract the LeTourneau organization has one year, in 
conjunction with the Panama Canal Company, to prove or disprove the feasi- 
bility of this new concept. 


Power conversion program 

The $13 million power conversion program, which calls for conversion to 60 
cycles of all 25-cycle electrical power system and consumer equipment in the 
Company-Government is proceeding satisfactorily. The obligations to March 1, 
1958, were $11,074,000, and expenditures amounted to $7,392,500. In general, 
the work of conversion is progressing from the Atlantic side of the isthmus to 
the Pacific side, and except for 1 25-cycle generator reserved for locks use at 
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Gatun hydroelectric station, and cleaning up of minor items of consumer equip- 
ment in Mount Hope, conversion in the Atlantic areas is essentiall complete. 
With minor exceptions, the conversion of consumer equipment in the central 
area, which extends from Gamboa to Paraiso, is complete and major power 
system items are progressing on schedule. The first generator at Madden hy- 
droelectric station is now being rewound. The conversion of consumer equip- 
ment and power system components in the Pacific area is just starting and is 
expected to go forward rapidly, to completion in October 1958. 

No unusual engineering difficulties have been encountered, so far, and there 
have been no significant power interruptions to consumers. The work of con- 
version of consumer equipment in the Atlantic area was behind schedule for 
several months, but this difficulty has been overcome, and all other projects are 
on schedule, and will be complete in calendar year 1960. All consumer equip- 
ment included in this program is expected to be completely converted this cal- 
endar year. 

In addition to the power system conversion work, Our program includes an 
estimated $12 million cost in replacement projects separately justified but asso- 
ciated with the power system conversion program, and coordinated with it. 
Among them are included the rehabilitation and conversion of Miraflores sub- 
station, conversion of Mount Hope pump station and filter plant, locks loco- 
motives replacement, and locks conversion. Some of these are in progress, and 
I have already mentioned the locks locomotive program. The locks conversion 
contract, in the amount of $2,005,000, has just been awarded, and the contractor 
has started the purchase of equipment. Fieldwork will start on October 1, 
1958, and will be completed about April 1, 1959. 


RAILROAD TERMINAL 


Under the terms of the 1955 treaty with Panama the railroad terminal facili- 
ties in Panama City will be transferred to that country. It is therefore neces- 
sary to construct a terminal in the Canal Zone. In the interest of satisfying 
this commitment as rapidily as possible we plan to provide these facilities at an 
estimated cost of $268,000, utilizing an old commissary. As this item has not 
been previously presented here I am asking this committee to approve our 
immediate start. Without this facility the railroad must go out of operation. 


PANAMA CANAL BRIDGE 


In August 1957, the Congress passed, and the President signed, a supple- 
mental appropriation act for $750,000 to commence engineering studies and to 
design the proposed high-level bridge over the canal at Balboa, pursuant to 
the 1955 treaty with Panama and the authorizing act signed July 23, 1956. In 
November 1957, a contract was signed with the Sverdrup and Parcel Engineering 
Co. at St. Louis, Mo., to prepare preliminary plans and estimates. 

Although the bridge was originally estimated to cost $20 million, the cost will 
more nearly be $23 million today due to the recent legislation calling for the 
application of the $1 Minimum Wage Act in the Canal Zone, which legislation 
was not in effect and came as a complete surprise last year and prior to our 
estimate presentation. 

The bridge is being designed to fit any foreseeable channel location that 
might be used by a sea-level or modified locks canal; and will be at a height 
to clear foreseeable marine traffic, as determined by the United States Navy. 

A consulting board, comprised of five eminent American civil, structural, 
foundation and highway engineers, and a bridge architect, has been retained for 
advice and guidance during layout and design of the structure and has approved 
the preliminary report pertaining to type and location. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my prepared statement. I am ready with my asso- 
ciates for any questions pertaining to the operation of our Nation’s most impor- 
tant waterway. 


Governor Porrer. Mr. Chairman, I should like to start out in an 
unorthodox manner by making this statement: Within the last year, 
34 Members of Congress and 10 committee assistants visited the Canal 
Zone. That included 2 complete subcommittees from the House of 
Representatives, 1 from Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 1 from 
Post Office and Civil Service. Their coming to the zone has been of 
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inestimable help to me. They put in longer hours of work than I am 
accustomed to doing myself in the zone. However, I do think that in 
view of the vital position that the canal holds in our national econ- 
omy, I would have liked to see that number at least doubled. I think 
the Congress would have been better guided in a communications 
facility whose i importance to the Nation will increase. 

I would like to thank you, sir, for your good offices, in view of the 
fact. that. you came down there and put yourself through 2 rather 
difficult days of looking at the future of the canal. I know it was a 
great help to me to have you in the zone. 

With that statement, I should like to say that this budget is devel- 
oped under our master plan which we have been 2 years in developing 
and which will never be finished. This master plan was started be- 
cause I] became perturbed at a great many things in the past which 
had been offered for appropriation and were not fitted in proper 
priority and in many cases had use that was not of long range. We 
now have master plans developed which are continually reviewed for 
schools, hospitals, and housing, both United States and local rate, 
all of which plans have basic assumptions in them which I believe 
meet the feelings of this committee with respect to any Government 
construction, and especially the canal. 


SAVINGS FROM REMOVAL OF NAVY FROM COCO SOLO 


Of the major events which have occurred this year, first I should 
like to report one which will mean a great deal of savings to the 
United States Government. As you w ell, know, due to the 1955 treaty 
we were to move out of Cristobal and build additional housing and 
schools at Margarita. This budget is built around such a plan. How- 
ever, since this budget was made up, the Navy has moved out of its 
big station at Coco Solo on the other side, and is now in process of 
transferring to us all of the housing and municipal facilities of the 
station at Coco Solo. This will mean a savings of about $9 million 
to the United States Government. In that housing we have ample 
housing to take care of that which we are giving to Panama as a 
result of the 1955 treaty. 

In the housing complex is a building that we propose to change 
into an elementary school, which will mean a savings of another 
$400,000. 

We are still in point of argument with the Navy as to whether « 
not they will transfer to us a very large 3,000-man barracks which 
could be converted to a high school at a savings of close to $2 million 
more. They claim that they need it for mobilization purposes, and 
of course we must lend ourselves to their decisions as to what facili- 
ties they need worldwide. 

If we cannot use that building, then the high school might be in a 
similar building, but not so good and at er eater cost, or we propose 
still to build it at Margarita. This budget includes money to build 
the high school at Margarita. We do not propose to start it there 
immedi: ately until this problem i is resolved. 

How ever, we need the money because within the year, within the 
next 3 months, the problem will be decided. 
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We have completed and have had accepted by the board of directors 
and the administration and in this budget the start of our capacity 
program which I shall deal with a little later. 

This year we are in overhaul of the Pacific locks. Despite record 
transits, the transits have been carried on smoothly and without inter- 
ruption to world shipping. 

As to my statement, sir, I have made it up on this basis: Last year’s 
budget we feel was one of austere programs. In fact, it was neces- 
sary for us to come back to this committee and receive a supplemental 
appropriation to enable us to get through the year. The supple- 
mental was given by this committee and by the Senate committee 
and the Congress to the full extent that we requested. 


INGREASE IN OPERATING BUDGET, 1959 


This operating budget for the Canal Zone Government is $1.5 mil- 
lion larger than the Canal Zone Government requested last year. 
While this $1.5 million is requested as an appropriation, you all know 
that we will repay it by the end of the year. This $1.5 million will 
cause recoveries to go up about $500,000. 


SCITOOL FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Part of the budget which stays the same is an element I should like 
to report on because you permitted it to start last year. That is the 
school for handicapped children, whose budget is unchanged from 
last year, $117,000. Since appearing before you last year we have 
employed Mr. James M. Wolf as Director of Special Education. He 
came to us in August of 1957. We have also employed a psychologist, 
which person is one who determines what kind of special education 
a child needs. 

Since we could not recruit teachers for this special program, 13 of 
our regular teacher staff are at Columbia and other universities in the 
United States, partially at their own expense, to learn the techniques 
of special education for the hard of hearing, partially blind, emotion- 
ally handicapped, and mentally retarded children. 

We have finished an inventory of our children requiring special 
education, and it amounts to 957 as of now, a proportional number of 
those being from the military. When the teachers return in Septem- 
ber we shall be able to go full gun on this educational program. We 
already have classes in speech, some physical therapy classes, and 
some hearing classes at the present time. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Our educational program contains 11,000 students—7,000 United 
States and 4,000 Latin American. The Latin Americans, of course, 
are under their own curriculum but operated in the zone and by the 
zone. 

The increases for education we request over last year’s budget are 
$524,300; $318,000 of that is for maintenance which has been deferred 
and which should be done. One thing, for instance, is the replacement 
of blackboards, some of which have been in use for 40 years. 
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Seventy-six thousand dollars is for 20 additional teachers to estab- 
lish a teacher-pupil ratio which will not, even with them, bring it as 
low as exists countrywide in the United States. For instance, at. Fort 
Kobbe, our pupil-teacher ratio is close to 40 pupils per tacher. That 
is too high, especially in the elementary grades where the influence 
of the teacher on the pupil is great. 

We request $25,000 for a physician and two additional nurses in the 
school-health program, where a great deal of the minor injuries, colds, 
and such things are taken ¢ areof. 

We request $25,000 for an extension of the school-bus service to care 
for all pupils who live more than a half mile from the school. Within 
a half mile they should walk and we do not ask for bus service for 
them. 

For health and sanitation, Colonel Bruce is here to give any details 
which may be required, but I should like to report that Dr. Falk, who 
was employed to give our health program a evenness going over and 
study, has complet ted his report after about a yea s study. The budget 
increases that we request here are as a result, in part of the recom- 
mendations which he has made. 


INTENSIFIED MALARIA PROGRAM 


The intensified malaria program which the supplemental appropria- 
tion permitted is in the budget but at a figure $81,000 less than you 
gave us last year. Because of the program which you permitted us 
to start, malaria is under control again, is falling off, and due to our 
surveys we now think we know who the main carriers are in the zone 
and we shall be capable of taking care of them. 


HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 


For the hospitals and clinics, this budget contains an increase over 
last year of $620,000, of which $315,000 is for Gorgas. I should like 
to call your attention to the fact that the population which Gorgas 
serves is almost 58,000 people, including children and babies. Dur- 
ing last year we had 9,000 inpatients and 190,000 outpatients. The 
workload is so heavy that with our docter-patient ratio, a doctor 
who serves in the outpatient clinic must take care of a patient about 
every 2014 minutes. We request moneys to recruit more doctors to 
supplement the leaders we have in each one of the various depart- 
ments. 

A minor amount, but one which I think will be of interest to you, 
is the fact that we do not have in our hospitals a regular tumor reg- 
istrar, a person who can see that the followups are made on cancer 
patients. We have just finished our cancer drive in the zone. You 
will remember the motto is “Give a check and get a checkup.” We 
have examined how many women ? 

Colonel Bruce. So far, nearly 1,200, and we are continuing. 

Governor Porrer. We have discovered some cancers and have dis- 
covered others who need immediate treatment. Part of that treat- 
ment is the ability of the doctor to have a register of those tumor 
situations and be able to followup on them. 

I cannot overemphasize the position of Gorgas in the medical 
world I heard of Gorgas before I heard of any other hospital. It 
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is a symbol of hte United States in Latin America. Many prom 
inent patients come from all parts of Latin America. We treat 
some Panamanians at their request. It is 2 symbol and an example 
of our medical practice. It is a greater monument than any which 
ever has been erected in South America. 

At Coco Solo we are asking for $114,000. Coco Solo serves a 
population of 25,000. The money we are asking for is again for 
doctors and for nurses. 

Corozal is a major problem. I do not think T was able last year 
really to present the picture of Corozal to this committee. It is a 
mental institution. It has almost 300 patients, of whom 40 are domi 
ciliary patients. It isa prison. It looks like a prison. It has been 

castivated by prominent medical people from the United States. 
itunes of our board of directors have expressed their shame to me 
that it exists in the form that it does. We are in such a situation at 
Corozal that many of the patients who should be under constant sur 
veillance are not. We have no ability to give them adequate occupa- 
tional therapy. 

This budget requests 27 people for therapy and for proper guard 
ing of these patients. You must remember that 27 people actually 
gives us 5, because with leave and 24-hour service you get to use only 
5 actual increases in the hospital itself. 

We are asking for $12.000 for better food. We run that hospital 
on a very austere diet. We are requesting an additional $16,000 for 
maintenance over what we got last year 


PUBLIC AREAS AND FACILITIES 


In public areas and facilities. T call your attention to $100.000 for 
Thatcher Hiehway which vou did not permit me last year. Thatcher 
Hiehway will lead in to the bridge, and we should at least keep it in 
good enoush condition to use to the ferry until the bridge is complete. 
at, which time it becomes the major highway and the only highway 
leading to the bridge from the north side of the isthmus. 

A bookkeeping amount is in there for $80,000. At the present 
time Miraflores Bridge is maintained out of Company funds. It isa 
part of the road system. We are requesting that you permit us to 
transfer those costs to the Government, with a consequent reduction 
of the same amount in our Company budget. 


STATISTICIANS FOR DISEASE INCIDENCE DATA 


In our other onerating programs we are asking for $181,800 addi 
tional, some of which is for statisticians to keep track of our disease 
incidence. A large part of our malaria problem is due to the fact 
that we had no sttaisties on the anopheles population and its rise and 
fall during the year. Quarantine and preventive medicine should be 
strenethened due to the fact that more and more ships are coming 
through the zone and more and more ships must be examined, each 
and every one, for quarantine purposes as they come to the zone, to 
be sure we make the right decision as to whether members of the 
crew can step off in the zone or whether they must be isolated during 
the time the ship might be at dock. 
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SANDFLY CONTROL 


Sandfly control. Sandflies bother us just as they do on Long Island. 
I noticed in the New York Times within the last 3 weeks that the 
State of New York and the State of New Jersey have instituted and 
followed through on a very extensive program on how to find out how 
sandflies breed and how to control them. They are an enormous pest 
on the Atlantic side. Rather than keep them out of the houses, which 
is almost impossible, but which we try to do, we would like to find 
out how they breed and where they breed so we can eradicate them 
at.the site. 


PURCHASE OF AUTOMOBILES 


I would like to call to the commiitee’s attention that we have decided 
to go from motorcycles to automobiles in large part for our police 
force. We have asked the Bureau of the Budget and they have ap- 
proved our recommending to you that you increase the number of 
vehicles from 8 to 12, of which 8 shall be for replacement only, the 
others to be accounted for by eliminations of motorcycles. 

The letter from Mr. Merriam, the Budget Director, is submitted 
for the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1958. 
Gen. W. B. Porrer, 
Governor, The Panama Canal, 
Balboa Heights, C. Z. 


Attention: Mr. Merrill Whitman, 425 13th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
My Derar Governor: This will acknowledge receipt of Mr. Whitman’s letter 
of April 18, 1958, requesting an increase in the authorization of the Canal Zone 
Government for the purchase of passenger carrying automobiles from 8 to 12 
to permit the purchase of 4 additional radio patrol cars in the fiscal year 1959. 
In reply, you are advised that there would be no objection to presenting the 
following revision of the language of the appropriation for “Capital outlay,” 
which appears on page 550 of the 1959 budget to the Appropriations Committee: 
“Including the purchase of not to exceed [eight] twelve passenger motor vehicles, 
of which eight shall be for replacement only ;” 


RosertT E. MERRIAM, Deputy Director. 
Governor Porrrer. | might say that our accident cost from the use 
of motorcycles last year was $9% ),000, ine luding one fatality of a very 
promine nt and outst: anding patrolm: un. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


On capital outlay, the budget includes $4.8 million, of which $4.1 
million is for schools. Last year our capital budget was for $1 mil- 
lion. So actually, discounting the school, which is essential for treaty 
purposes, and we should like to get our school out of Cristobal as 
soon as possible—now with this money we shall be able to be out within 
a year—we are lower than last year. 

If the committee would permit, I could rehabilitate the elementary 
school in Coco Solo within 4 months. I am ready to go on it. I] 
could bring some money forward that we have available from the 
sewage program and have the $450,000 necessary to let me advertise 
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it at once. The money to pay for it, of course, would come from this 
budget. 

If I could start right away on that school, I could get the ele- 
mentary school for the small children out of Cristobal, I believe, by 
the second month of the next school term starting in September. 

The building in which we shall put it is a bachelor barracks of 
the Navy. It is a marvelous building for an elementary school. 

Most of our capital funds for the hospitals are for Corozal, where 
we would like to take the big bars off the windows and where we would 
like to renovate the refrigeration plant, which is an ammonia system, 
and change it to a freon system which would be less dangerous. Our 
engineers tell us that the present condition is very bad. 

At Coco Solo, again I ask that we be permitted to add an elevator. 
That hospital was built for male patients, We now have females and 
males. The two elevators which exist are parallel and come right 
down through the lobby. We have to bring our people who have 
died, we have to bring the results of operations, we have to bring 
dirty clothes and everything out right through the out- -patient clinic, 
which does not cause the people who might be there to have the highest 
morale. 

The telephone switchboard at Coco Solo needs to be replaced. It is 
termite eaten. The insulation is off a great many of the wires. With 
the insulation gone, you get shorts. You call to the hospital and 
nothing happens. 

The « capital outlay for Gorgas is very small on the basis that we are 
row engaged in space studies for our Pacific side hospital, and the 
three items that we request are necessary to keep going. One is fora 
generator to let us continue operation if we have a power failure. 
At the present time we are in our 25-60 cycle conversion, and we have 
only one line serving the Pacific side. If it goes out with a patient on 
the operating table, it would be too bad. This $40,000 will permit us 
to put a generator in for the time being. 

We need $20,000 for blood-bank facilities. Although we have au- 
thority to pay up to $50 per donor, due to an excellent program of 
collecting blood which Colonel Bruce has instituted, we do not pay for 
it any more, but we do not have good facilities to chill it and keep it for 
the maximum time possible. 

Then I would like $20,000 for air conditioning 3 rooms, 1 for the 
formula room in the obseterical building where the formulas for the 
babies are now made up in a regular tropical room; 1 for the autopsy 
room; and 1 for the pathology section. 

While it may sound peculiar, we do all the enbalming down there. 
We are the only embalming agency in the Isthmus, in Panama, or else- 
where. The pathology section is where we make these thin slides by 
which the doctor determines whether or not the patient has cancer. 
We have to freeze the sample and cut it paper thin and put it between 
two sheets of glass. In order to do that we have to close all the win- 
dows or the wind will blow the sample away. Much work is wasted in 
that laboratory because we cannot have air conditioning and work 
without wind while we are making up these samples. I have been in 
the autopsy room, gentlemen, whic h is a hot room, and the atmosphere 
is not of the best. 

I would like to report that we have advertised successfully for the 
ROTC armory and activities building. 
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PaNnAMA CANAL CoMPANY 


On the Panama Canal Company we have had a very good year. 
I have just received a note from Mr. Whitman saying that the Supreme 
Court has decided unanimously that the suit of the Grace Line and 
others against us for $27 million is reversed. 

Mr. THomas. This is the corporate end of the budget. You explain 
what you do with that $27 million and why you do not account for 
the expenditure here. The only limitation you have on it is that you 
can spend any amount of money you put in your budget according 
to your budget language. 

Governor Porter. ‘That you approve. 

Mr. THomas. With the exception of one little limitation. Under 
your language all you have to do is put it in the budget. 

Governor Porrer. May I assure you, sir, that we believe that the 
Government Corporations Control Act is our law. That requires you 
to approve our program. 

Mr. Fioop. ‘There have been generals here who did not know that. 

Governor Porrrer. No comment. 

Mr. Preston. I think I can say that my experience with the Gov- 
ernor has been that he has followed our directions in his program. 


TOLLS 


Governor Porrer. On our Company side, sir, our tolls this year 
will be $1,200,000 over our estimate, and our margin, which is in this 
statement at $3.8 million, might be as high as $4 million or $4.1 million, 
which is due to the fact that despite some news which might make you 
think that shipping has fallen off, and some of our intercoastal has 
gone down, worldwide shipping is still at a very high level. The ton- 
nage in the ships has fallen off a little bit in the last 6 months. We 
char ge by the volume of cargo a ship can handle rather than by the 
amount which is in it. So no matter whether a ship is half or three- 
quarters loaded, the tolls are the same. 

On our capiti al program this year for which we are requesting ap- 
proval, the major items you know about, with the exception of one. 
You know about the conversion of the locks to 60 cycles, and the 
conversion of our whole power system to 60 cycles. You know about 
the locks’ towing locomotives. 


CAPACITY PROGRAM 


The one which I would like to go into a little bit with you is the 
capacity program. 

The budget this year includes request for authority to obligate some 
$7 million ‘and spend $1 million to start improvements nec essitated by 
our lack of capacity. 

I use this first map merely to show you the Canal Zone per se. 
With the 1955 treaty and our getting out of Cristobal and other 
places, we are within our boundaries and do not own 1 square foot 
of land outside our boundaries anymore. This is the south or west 
end of the Canal, Balboa, Balboa Heights, the Pacific entrance, Mira- 
flores locks, Pedro Miguel locks, 8 miles of cut. 
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Then we come in to Gatun Lake, Gatum lock, the Atlantic entrances, 
the town of Cristobal, and the town of Colon. 

Our traffic is shown here during various periods. Start ing in 1915, 
you perhaps notice that it had a very rapid and regular rise to 1930 
when it dropped off through the depression. It recovered in 1935. 
It grew until 1940. Then it fell off at the time of World II. 

The yellow, which represents Government transits, then became 
our major tr arr 

After the war, these 2 years are the years that we started to bring 
troops home Pade overseas. We started in 1947 again at a level of 
about 15 million, and have had a very good growth, rapid growth, 
about the same slope as took place back here. 

You will notice that there has been a fall off recently in Government 
transits. Our budget this year for them continues about the level 
shown here. 

We did, last year, get a surge from Suez. We thought we might 
lose some of that surge, but we haven’t lost it. The increases have 
stayed with us, except in one route, from India to Europe, and our 
budget this year is based upon maintaining the largest part. of the 
traffic that we have gained. 

Rather than show you the daily ups and downs, this is what we call 
the 12-month moving average. You will notice again, in 1952 and 
1953, we had ar apid rise, a plateau, but still rising through 1956, and 
then a very rapid rise during the time of Suez, which continued after 
Suez. and which seems to be continuing during the month of April. 

If we say we have a capacity of 27 ships a day, actually it is more 
than that, but we are basing the work that we propose on not our 
peak days but on a peak day that gives us 125 percent of our daily 
average. This example of the month of July shows that our daily 
average was 27 ships a day, averaging out these depressions. There 
were certain days that were within 125 percent of the d: 1ily average, 
a great number of days, practically 20 days during the month, when 
we exceeded our average. Then there were certain days when we 
exceeded our averagé by more than 125 percent. 

To you, these 11 ships over the 125 percent do not bulk large. But 
to this ship and those 5 ships and those 4 ships and that 1 ship, that 
makes a great deal of difference. We, however, have decided that 
we should plan the immediate future of the canal based on the daily 
average plus 125 percent, which will let us take care of most ships 
without any delay exceeding a day. There will be these 11 ships in 
the month of July that will have had a day’s delay. 

While this looks nme ‘ated, I would like to show you the effect 
of our hauls upon our capacity. In 1958 we are having a Pacific 
overhaul. The c oper ity of the canal during that time is 30 ships a 
day, due to just the brute fact of opening and closing gates takes that 
long. The moving of a ship in the lock takes that long. Our require- 
ments, based upon our actual daily average, plus the influence of clear 
cuts—and I will go into that a little later—will require a capacity of 
30 lockages. We can meet it. 

In a normal year, which next year will be, and with our projec ted 
traffic of 24 ships a day, which, plus the 125 percent, requires 30 lock- 
ages, we will have a capacity of 34, so we are all right next year. 

“But in the year 1961 we will have a deficit of 3; in 1963 we will 
have a deficit of 3 per day; in 1966, 5; and so forth, from now on. 
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Due to the work we propose, we will be able to reduce those deficits 
to zero until some time after 1971, 1972, or 1973. 

One of our problems is the handling of ships in locks. This is the 
biggest ship that uses our canal, normally. It is the Cosmic, 740 feet 
long, 101 feet 5 inches wide. It necessitates 12 locomotives to get that 
ship into the locks. It takes twice as long to get that ship into the 
locks and through the locks as it does a normal vessel. It carries 
something in the neighborhood of 50,000 tons of iron ore from Chile 
up to Baltimore. 

When this ship is operating or going through the canal, and at times 
of peak traffic, it causes 5 or 6 other ships not to be able to transit for 
several hours, due to the fact that it must go through the canal clear 
cut, with no passing ships, those ships of necessity being held up vail 
consequently, losing time and causing us not to have the ‘ability to pass 
as many as fast as can be required. 


LIGHTING PROGRAM 


One of the projects which will enable us to cut down on these clear 
cuts, which are vessels that must go through the canal by themselves, 
is a lighting program. We have put in an experimental section, 3,000 
feet long, just to see whether the lights that work on the C. & D., 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, and do a great job, will do a job on 
our canal without blinding the pilots, and permit us to open the canal 
up for after-dark transit. I, personally, went through this section, 
which has been open about a week now, and, while it is not like going 
down Broadway, you can see the ship brilliantly, the two ships passing 
can see each other, and, in all robebility, by extending that program 
for the full cut, which is in this budget, we will be able to reduce our 
clear cuts by perhaps a half. 


MOORING STATION 


This is the situation at Pedro Miguel when Cosmic came into Pedro 
Miguel on her first transit. Two of our tugs are attempting to push 
her nose over. It did not work, and in the next picture, which I do not 
have here, unfortunately, it was necessary for the ship to kick itself 
over. This tug couldn’t push it. It was pushing with everything it 
had, and they couldn’ t get her over. 

The important thing is, here are 5 ships held up for hours while this 
ship was transiting the 8 miles of the cut. 

The ship handled beautifully in the cut, but that 735-foot length, 
with the canal 300 feet wide, gives you reason to think that perhaps 
this canal was not made for ships of this size. 

Mr. Yates. Does that ship pay more tolls than the other ships? 

Governor Porrer. It pays on a tonnage basis. It pays about $16,000 
to go through. Our average ship is about $5,000, but the import: unt 
thing here, gentlemen, is, when we are near a capacity, these 5 ships 
have lost out hours, many hours, and with too many of these ships— 
and right now we are getting 3 clear cuts a day 

Mr. THomas. Why do you give them preference over the smaller 
ships? 

Governor Porrer. Many must go through in daylight. This ship 
cannot fiddle around in this lock after dark. Part of our program is 
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a lighting program which will enable us to handle this after dark and 
will reduce the number of clear cuts. 

Mr. Tomas. Why can those little ships travel at any time and the 
big ones only in the daytime? 

Governor Porrer. Because that ship is only an inch and an eighth 
to an inch and a quarter on the sides. It is 40,000 tons. It is an 
enormous square tonnage that the wind hits. There usually is a good 
breeze around the lock areas. That ship bumping into that nose 
would put a dent into it and maybe puncture it. We frequently have 
accidents on those noses. 

Mr. Tuomas. What liability do you have for accidents ? 

Governor Porrer. Once we throw a line on that ship in the lock, we 
have complete liability. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are the guarantor? 

Governor Portes. The law so states. 

Mr. Yates. I do not see why that ship should not pay more tonnage 
tolls if it inconveniences all of the other ships. 

Governor Porrer. The present tolls formula does not provide for it, 
and we cannot change the tolls formula without hi aving a tolls hear- 
ing. 

To take care of this particular problem, this budget provides for a 
start on a mooring station which will take care of two ships above 
Pedro Miguel, out of the channel. These two would have been 
moored up here. These two would have gotten up here. This one 
would have gotten up here. And we would have gained that much 
more canacity because of this mooring station being established here. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who owns that big ship ? 

Governor Porrrr. It is owned by one of the Greek firms. It is 
under a 20-vear charter to Bethlehem. 

Mr. Tomas. For all practical purnoses, Bethlehem owns it? 

Governor Porrer. Yes,sir. Bethlehem has a subsidiary which runs 
its shins, Congressman. 

Mr. Crevencer. Was that 1 of the 4 the Japanese built ? 

Governor Porrer. This is Japanese-built ; yes, sir. 

Here is Cosmic again. There is a 1.000-horsepower tug on the 
front. Frankly, I think it is there for fun. I saw it try to change 
the course of this ship, and the effect wasn’t there. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much water does this ship draw ? 

Governor Porrer. It can draw 3714. We have permitted her to get 
up to 3514. Tam in receipt of letters from the owners saying that so 
far we have cost them $90,000 because we cannot permit them to go to 
full draft: and the reason we cannot, gentlemen, is that it acts like a 
piston goine through a cylinder when it is in the narrow part of the 
canal. And a part of this program, not just to take care of this ship, 
but to give us width to pass all kinds of ships after dark, is this widen- 
ing program of the complete cut section, which might permit deeper 
draft. 

This part is already underwav and 75 percent completed. under a 
program presented to this committee and approved. The continuation 
of that cut widening up past Gold and Contractors Hill. joining into 
a section already 500 feet wide, and doubling our capacity to handle 
clear cuts. 

This is another clear-cut vessel. The name of this vessel is the 
Gertrude Fritzen, » German-owned ship but under contract to an 
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American firm, I believe, which hauls iron ore from, again, Chile and 
Peru, up to the west coast. 


WIDENING OF LA PITA BEND 


The third project is the widening of La Pita Bend, which is a very 
sharp bend and the only really big sharp one that is ‘left in the main 
part of the cut. This ship is 87 feet wide and 560 to 600, feet long. It 
is &@ major ore carrier. This is the only part of the program “Tam 
presenting to this committee which will not be in a sea level canal if 
some 10 years from now the decision is made to go to a sea level canal. 
It would, however, fit in any decision to go to a large locks canal. 
No part of this program that I am presenting to this committee today 
has anything to do with any future canal or improvements. This 
program is a capacity program, to let us live with what we have. 

The important part of this presentation, Mr. Chairman, is this: 
Under our present canal operation, 16 hours a day, the average ship 
during a year spends 8 hours and 18 minutes going through the canal. 
He is delayed in anchorage. By that I mean this: Suppose he gets in 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. He is not scheduled for the day. We 
shut down the end locks at 4 p. m. so the oe ship will be through by 
midnight. On the average, they waste 7 hours in anchorage, and 
appr oach and departure, 2 hours. 

If we have the lights and the wider cut, we can go to asynchronized 
operation 24 hours a day, and the average ship transit time, plus his 
anchorage time, will be reduced by 5 hours; and that reduction will 
save over $2 million a year to world shipping that is using the canal, 
and will enable us at the same time to reduce by one lock screw, which 
costs us $250,000 a year, and do the same job. 

Mr. THomas. How much dredging do you have to do there? 

Governor Porrer. We have to widen it 200 feet, sir, down to the 
45-foot draft. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many cubic yards will you have to take out ? 

Governor Porrer. I think 2 or 3 million. 

Mr. THomas. Do you do it yourself? 

Governor Porrer. No, sir. It will be done by contract down to the 
water level. All the land will be taken off and we will advertise those 
contracts. As you perhaps remember, when we did Contractors Hill, 
Tecon got that job. _When we get to the water level, we will contract 
the blasting, and then we will take the underwater stuff out with our 
own dredges, mostly because no large dredges are available in the 

rea to doit. 

Mr. THomas. Can you not do the whole job with your facilities? 
You have no surface dirt- -moving equipment ! ? 

Governor Porrrr. Nothing like that. That will take big equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where is your disposal area? Adjacent? 

Governor Porrer. For the stuff abov eground, it would be adjacent, 
but on the west side of the canal. 

Mr. Troomas. What about below ? 

Governor Porrrer. Below would be taken out by barge into Gatun 
Lake. 


Mr. Thomas. You have to barge it out ? 
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Governor Porrrr. Yes, sir. It is good hard rock, awfully hard 
rock. 

Mr. TxHomas. You cannot do any dredging? It is a blasting job? 

Governor Porrer. Below water, we would. But above water we 
contract. Tecon brought in rather large wagons and did that job 
and disposed of it within a half mile. 

Mr. THomas. You want to spend some money, then. 


PAYMENT FOR PROGRAM OUT OF EARNINGS 


Governor Porrer. The whole program for the lighting, widening 
of the cut and LaPeka Bend is $19 million, and we will pay for it 
out of earnings by the time it is done. My only fear is that we won’t 
get done in time. The program is now budgeted to be finished in 
about 1962 to 1963, and I personally believe it should be done by 1961. 

Mr. Cuevencer. General, is this new cut going to disturb the angle 
of repose ? 

Governor Porrrer. No, sir. We will slope it back. We will take 
it off. 

Mr. Tuomas. How will you pay for it in 5 or 6 years when your 
net runs from $3.8 million to $4.1 million a year. 

Governor Porrrer. We depreciate ourselves about $6 million a year, 
sir. 

Mr. Sreers. The net inflow of cash is not determined from net in 
come alone—but also includes the recovery of expenses of a non-fund 
nature, such as depreciation. 

Mr. THomas. What is your capital structure / 

Governor Porrer. Active plant and equipment totals $594 million. 


DEPRECIATION RATE 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the rate of depreciation / 

Mr. Sreers. Various rates. The annual accrual approximates $5 
million a year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your total for depreciation ? 

Mr. Steers. There are various rates of depreciation, depending on 
the service life of the item depreciated. By law we are not permitted 
to depreciate the channel, and certain other excavations having a 
value of $280 million. The gross value of plant as of June 30, 1957, 
subject to depreciation is $314 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. On a 4-year basis, $12 million: and you have $20 
million depreciation. I see what you are talking about. 

Governor Porrer. We projected our cash for 6 years, with all pos- 
sible capital that we might think we need, and utilizing the $10 mil- 
lion that we have on deposit in the Treasury, we will come out about 
even. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where did you get that $10 million ? 

Governor Porrrr. By act of Congress. The former agency was 
required to put $10 million in the Treasury, upon which we pay in 
terest every year. That isour emergency fund. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is an appropriation, not an earned fund ? 

Governor Porrer. No. It was an earned fund. 

Mr. Trroomas. It did not come out of the Treasury ? 
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Governor Porrrr. This was part of the other agency that we took 
over in 1951, called the Panama Railroad Company, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. I notice you have never touched the $10 million. 

Governor Porrer. No. But we are going to, we think. 


PANAMA RAILROAD 


I have one or two more items that I think I should call to your 
attention, sir. One is the railroad, in which this committee has an 
interest. 

I have two charts. First, I would like to say that when Mr. Ridgley 
died, as I think I told you, we hired Mr. Smith from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Re was loaned to us for 2 years. He has taken Mr. 
Ridgley’s recommendations and, with an ingenuity that I have rarely 
seen, has caused this condition to result. 

To explain this chart, these are wages, in red; blue is other costs; 
our total expense, this line; our incomein blue—which gives us a deficit 
here in 1955 of $70 million; in 1956 of $287 million; in 1957, when we 
budgeted $453,000—these are thousands, not millions—he was able 
to reduce that deficit by putting the Ridgley recommendations into 
effect, to $251,000. In 1958, we budgeted $200,000. It is going to be 
in the neighborhood of $140, 000. 

But the important thing, I think, is that at this present time, sir, 
counting only out-of-pocket costs, we are only about $10,000 in the red. 

The depr eciation has not counted in that, of course, and some of 
the other agencies of the Canal Zone Company must pay that deprecia- 
tion. The actual out-of-pocket costs so far this year are only about 
$10,000. 

I think that shows that, with very little capital improvement, we 
can operate at a reasonable loss—I would say somewhere between 
$200,000 and maybe $100,000. You will notice that we are getting 
more business than we got last year, due to the fact we have gotten 
more from the Army and there has been a little more business in 
Panama. 

I don’t think we will ever increase that to any great extent; but 
sound management, which we got from one of the “most competitive 
private industries that exists, has enabled us to live with the direction 
that we got from the Congress. 

I think it is in pretty good order. 


NEED FOR FREIGHT HOUSE AND RAILROAD STATION 


In connection with this, I would like to bring to your attention an 
element that I recommended to the Board of Direc tors, Mr. Thomas, 
that we start; and they said, “No, not until you have informed the 
committee of Congress of this partic war item.” 

A part of the 1955 treaty requires us to get out of the railroad 
stations in Panama. A railroad cannot run without a freight house 
and passenger station. Both of those are in Panama, at both ends. 

We have the Tivoli commissary, a local commissary in the Pacific 
end practically on the border. It is a building which is in excellent 
shape, but it has no tracks around it. Utilizing this commissary, and 
at a cost of $268,000, we can have a freight house and build a small 
passenger station just inside the Canal Zone. 
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The board of directors felt that an expenditure of this nature 
should be reported to you and receive your authority before we go 
ahead, although it is a part of the treaty costs, about which you all 
know. 

I would like to go ahead with that as fast as possible so that I can 
get, out of the Pacific end, or get out of Panama at the Pacific end 
of the railroad. And yet it must be done, we must have a freight house 
and passenger station or we are not going to have any railroad. 

Mr. Preston. Tell us about the cost of it. 

Governor Porter. $268,000, to convert this commissary to a freight 
station and put the tracks in and around it and team tracks so that 
the freight can be unloaded and gotten into Panama. It is right on 
the border. 

CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGE 


The last item is the bridge. 

We hired engineers, Sverdrup & Parcel, of St. Louis, to come up 
first with a preliminary report as to what the bridge would look like, 
or what certain bridges would look like, and what they would cost. 
On April 10, we had their report delivered to us in the Canal Zone 
before a board of consultants which I appointed, which include very 
prominent bridge and highway engineers in the United States. 

Various alternates were presented. That is one of the finest engi- 
neering reports I have ever seen, and the board has decided that of 
the three presented, the bridge which will be designed is the cheapest, 
but also the best looking, the most American in design, the easiest 
to construct, and one that will do great credit to us. 

Mr. Yates. Why is that more American than the Golden Gate 
Bridge? 

Governor Porrer. The Golden Gate Bridge is somewhat similar. 
No, the Golden Gate Bridge is a suspension bridge. This is too short 
for suspension. 

Mr. Yates. You say this ismost American in design. 

Governor Porrer. This is a design which came from America as 
against one of the other designs w hich is purely European. 

IT can show you the other one, though I do not want to start an 
argument. 

Mr. Tuomas. How long is that bridge? 

Governor Porrrer. I mean this: Three designs were presented as 
being within the funds. One of them we all think was rather obvious. 
The other and most expensive was this architecturally very beautiful 
arch, but this is a European type of bridge. The arch is typically 
French. 

That is a very beautiful bridge, and Chesapeake Bay has certain 
spans likethat. There are the three of them together. 

Mr. Tuomas. That does look like the C hesape ake Bay Bridge. 

Governor Porrer. The one selected was on the top. The other one 
would require towers 300 feet tall, on top of towers 290 feet tall to 
erect, and would be an almost uninsurable hazard for erection. 

I would like to leave with the committee a copy of the report, and 
tell you that we could have lived within the $20 million—I am not 
sure we can’t yet, but I am proposing that our estimate be raised to 
$23 million for one reason only, and that is, last year a minimum-wage 
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law’ was passed which included the Canal Zone, against our recom- 
mendations, which raised the average wage from about 77 cents to a 
minimum wage of $1. And since this bridge comes under the defini- 
tion of that area where minimum wages apply, we are going to have 

to pay whatever contractors work down there on the basis of the mini- 
mum wage. It is 1,100 feet across the bridge, a clear span, 210 feet 
high. 

In summary, sir, if I could have authority to start the railroad sta- 
tion, and aut \ority to use funds I have on hand to obligate against 
the elementary school at Coco Solo, and the motorcycles, Tam finished. 

Mr. Merrill Whitman, the secretary, is here; Mr. ’ Steers, comp- 
troller; Mr. Magnuson, budget officer; and Colonel Bruce, who has 
done a most remarkable job ‘with our hospitals in the 3 years he has 
been here—these gentlemen are all here to assist me. 

Mr. Preston. There are several questions of a general nature that 
have been brought to my attention which should be cleared away before 


we go into the breakdown of the operating expenses and your capital 
outlays. 


HOME LEAVE TRAVEL ALLOWANCES 


One of them has to do with the Office of the Comptroller General, 
which in a letter of March 18, 1958, makes the following suggestion : 

We suggest that consideration be given to requiring that*the home leave travel 
allowances be based on the minimum first-class passenger traffic rates for travel 
on the Panama Line vessels because there is no generally accepted basis for 
computing the cost of carrying passengers on a combination freight and passen- 
ger vessel, and a reasonable determination of the actual cost involves a detailed 
and costly study of the steamship operations each year. We believe that the 
use of the minimum first-class tariff rates would provide an equitable basis for 
computing the home leave travel allowances, as evidenced by the fact that the 
cost of carrying an employee on the Panama Line’s vessel as computed by the 
GAO for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957, amounted to about $170, which is 
about the same as the minimum first-class passenger tariff rates. 

What is your comment on that ? 

Governor Porrer. Sir, that recommendation we heartily concur in. 

Each year they have to make a very thorough study to come up with 
this figure, which is about the same fizure we charge for minimum 
fares. It would save us a great deal of work for them—it wouldn’t 
save us any because we use the figures they give us, but the figures 
are about the same, and it is a lot of wasted effort, I think, on their 
part to have to do this. 

If you would relieve them of that, I think it would work to the 
benefit of ever yone concerned. 

Mr. Preston. The General Accounting Office referred to section 
204 of the general provisions in the committee print. Governor, if we 
eliminated that section, would the net effect be that the minimum rates 
on the Panama Line would then control ? 

Governor Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron. And would obviate the necessity for the GAO to 
make a study of steamship rates ? 

Mr. Sreers. I suggest a statement in your report to the effect that 
the company use minimum rates. This would be sufficient for us. 

Mr. Preston. You would act accordingly ? 

Mr. Steers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Very well. 
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OVERRUNS OF INTERNAL ALLOTMENTS 


The committee has noted your communication of August 28, 1957, 
with reference to certain overruns of internal allotments. While they 
are minor, they nevertheless constitute a violation and we have noted 
comments you have made in the letter. You propose to simplify the 
system to the end that this will not likely occur again; is that so 
Governor? 

Governor Porrrr. Yes, sir. It is the internal control of our money, 
and as an example, we divide these funds into the various bureaus, 
but toward the end of the year we have got to manage them so that 
we come out so everybody is charged with the things for which they 
spent money. 

Last year we had these lapses, although the total appropriation 
was not exceeded. 

Mr. Steers has worked out a system now that will simplify our con- 
trol of those funds, so that his will have less chance of happening. 

Mr. Steers. This is with the assistance of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Preston. We have certain comments contained in a report to 
the House Committee on Appropriations, developed by the GAO dur- 
ing the course of audits and other examinations of the Panama Canal 
Company and the Panama Canal Zone Government. 

I would like to call these comments to your attention, Governor, 
for such comment as you wish to make. The first one is found on page 
82 of the report. I will read it, under numbers 4, 5,and 6. No. 4 says: 

Include interest during original canal construction in the base on which the 
annual interest rate to the Treasury is calculated. 

Governor Porrrr. That, sir, would require legislation as our basic 
legislation specifically says we will not do. 

Mr. Preston. That is beyond our reach unless we want to get into 
the legislative field ? 

Governor Porter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. No.5: 

Require the Panama Canal Company to reimburse the United States Treasury 
for the increase of $1.5 million in the annuity payable to the Republic of Panama. 

Governor Porrer. Again, sir, that.is legislation. Bills to that extent 
are being prepared but the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee in their basic legislation last year on the treaty specifically 
excluded that from the bill to be presented to the Panama Canal Com- 
pany. However, we are preparing another bill to be presented. There 
is a bill in Congress now, sir. 


SUGGESTED COMBINING OF PANAMA CANAL COMPANY AND CANAL 
GOVERN MENT 
Mr. Preston. No.6: 


Combine the Panama Canal Company and the Canal Government into a single 
entity with broad powers similar to those of the present Company. 


Governor Porter. This is one that should take more study than my 
statement today will be able to give. 

However, it has some advantages, but rather severe disadvantages, 
and also would put the Government under the same sort of program 
position that the Company is today. 
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It would mix Company and Government business. 

As I say, there are certain real advantages that we could present 
to the committee in the form of statement, if you so desire. 

Mr. Preston. This isa legislative matter to begin with. 

Governor Porrer. It is really legislative. 

Mr. Tuomas. It all is. He is just trying to make the Treasury 
whole. 


CHARGES TO INDIVIDUALS FOR HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. Preston. The next item is on page 83 of this report : “Hospital 
and medical services,” charges to individuals for hospital and medical 
care. The first paragraph reads: 

The rates charged Government employees and their dependents for hospital, 
surgical, and outpatient medical services are, on the average, only about one-third 
of those charged for similar services in Washington, D. C. The use of the low 
rates results in subsidizing the canal organization, and other Government 
employees. The medical tariff provides special rates for persons who are not 
Government employees or dependents of Government employees. The rates are 
comparable to those applicable to Government employees and likewise are 
inadequate to recover related costs. 


The special rates are available to district dentists and full-time associate 
dentists and their dependents, concessionaires, persons engaged solely in religious, 
educational, recreational, or welfare activities, retired resident employees of the 
canal organization or their unremarried widows and their dependents, land 
licensees, recipients of cash relief, and full-time servants of canal organization 
employees. We have recommended that a review be made to determine the 
necessity for any legality of providing medical care to persons who are not em- 
ployees or dependents of employees of the United States Government agencies. 

Governor Porrer. Sir; I have a statement that I would like to put in 
the record, but rather than read it, I would like to say this: We are a 
complete community down there. We have many established churches. 
You will specifically notice they mention religious people. We have 
many established churches. 

There are ministers and the people who assist the minister in their 
religious ministrations in the zone. 

We have many people in the educational business down there not 
specifically employed, but they are all people that you find in a com- 
munity. 

The costs of operating our hospital down there are partially defrayed 
by the employees. We feel that these other people should, because 
they area part of the United States community, receive the same bene- 
fits that our employees do, rather than being subject to a rather large 
hospital charge in case of sickness. 

Mr. Preston. Governor, we do not want to create a Shangri-la in 
the Canal Zone. 

Governor Porrrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I suppose one would have to live there for some time 
to appreciate some of the customs and some of the policies and prac- 
tices. We are not going to undertake to pass judgment on this ques- 
tion, but if you have a state ment to put in the record giving your views 
generally on this, we would be glad to have it. 

Do you have such statement ! ’ 

Governor Porrrs. Yes, sir, It is available right, here, sir. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


The efficient operation of the Panama Canal requires the maintenance of top 
health in a small, specialized group of United States Government employees 
under unhealthful tropical conditions. Because of the risk of transmission of 
communicable disease, this in turn requires that adequate hospital and medical 
eare be furnished to certain nonemployees who provide services to Canal Zone 
residents. The exigencies of tropical life, including increased susceptibility and 
exposure to disease, necessitate more frequent hospital and medical care than 
would be necessary in a Temperature Zone, and render unrealistic a eomparison 
with rates charged for similar services in Washington, D. C. Maintenance of 
public health in the Canal Zone requires that these services be rendered at reason- 
able rates which encourage prompt medical treatment. The present practice is in 
line with similar programs established by many United States industries, espe- 
cially those having employees in foreign countries. The Company perceives no 
objection from a legal standpoint. 

The policy of providing hospital and medical care at special rates to certain 
nonemployees of Government agencies who are providing services to the residents 
of the Canal Zone community should be confirmed and continued for the follow 
ing reasons: 

1. The special reduced rates charged to this group are designed to recover 
the incremental costs that can be attributed to furnishing services to this 
relatively small segment of the Canal Zone population. 

2. The major portion of hospital and clinic operating cost, attributable to de- 
fraying the expenses related to personnel administration, repairs and utilities, 
and depreciation, is not increased because of furnishing services to this group. 

8. The essential services provided by district dentists, concessionaires and 
religious, rcereational, and welfare workers could only be provided to the resi 
dents of the Canal Zone community by additional Government employees if the 
aforementioned persons did not provide such services. 

4. Since the concessionaires, religious workers, land licensees, and full-time 
servants live and work in close association with Government employees and their 
dependents in the Canal Zone, it is essential that they be provided community 
health services and medical care at rates that would encourage them to obtain 
such care for the purpose of reducing the risk of transmitting communicable 
diseases to the other residents of the Canal Zone. 

5. The charging of full cost rates for medical service furnished to resident 
retired employees of the canal organization, their unmarried widows and their 
dependents; land licensees; recipients of cash relief and full-time servants of 
eanal organization employees would have the practical effect of barring the afore 
mentioned persons from obtaining all essential care because of their relatively 
low average income. 

6. The providing of essential hospital and medical care to indigents or indi- 
viduals who would suffer undue personal hardship if required to pay full medical 
charges is considered to be an inescapable responsibility of all community-type 
hospitals and public health organizations. 


Mr. Bow. What is the daily rate that is charged for a private room ? 


Governor Porter. The cost at this time, sir is $28.50. 
Mr. Steers. That is the intergovernmental average rate. The pri- 


vate impatient would pay approximately $20 a day, plus charges for 


certain other services received. 

Governor Porrer. Which round out on the average of somewhere 
around $28. The charges to employees are based upon their salary. 

Mr. Bow. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Who did you say paid $28 ? 

Governor Porrrr. We charge the military $28.50 a day. 

Mr. Steers. That is an all-inclusive average rate. 

Governor Porter. Which includes drugs, therapeutics, and all that. 

I agree with the chairman, that we do not want a Shangri-La, but I 
would remind you, sir, that the Governor has a very tight control on 
who lives in the Canal Zone, and the number of people who come with 
the church, or with the mission, or on any of these other things that 
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are mentioned here, in each case there is a specific authority measured 
against the need of the zone. 

Mr. Preston. Let us take, for example, a construction company 
that comes in and spends a year or two widening the canal. Would 
the employees of this company receive the same rates that the Canal 
Zone employee would receive ? 

Governor Porrrer. Not unless it was given in the contract, and I 
doubt that it would be. 

Mr. Wurman. The contract would be written to require the con- 
tractor to reimburse the full cost. 

Mr. Preston. Full cost or at the rate paid by Canal Zone em- 
ployees ? 

Mr. Steers. The great majority would be Panamanian employees 
who would be covered by the contractor’s compensation plan. 

American employees would be eligible for treatment at Gorgas in 
accordance with the terms of the contract. 

Governor Porrer. There would be no subsidy of those people. 


DUPLICATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Preston. The next item is found on page 84 and is entitled 
“Duplication of Facilities.” 

Our report on review of duplication of Government activities and related 
facilities in the Canal Zone, December 1956, contains comments on the consolida- 
tions or eliminations of duplicate facilities that have been made since 1952 and 
on the extent of the savings that have resulted from the consolidations. We 
also pointed out that the Joint Logistical Committee, comprising representatives 
of each of the three military services and of the canal organization under the 
chairmanship of a representative of the Headquarters, Caribbean Command, 
were giving consideration to consolidating an additional 16 duplicate activities 
of the military services and the canal organzation. We recommended that the 
committee give further consideration to consolidating certain other duplicate 
activities, such as the concessionaires, post exchanges, other retail outlets, 
and the steamship operations. 

Governor Porrer. Due to the committee action on a similar recom- 
mendation last year, the Assistant Secretary of the Army, Chairman 
of the Board, sent to the Canal Zone his deputy to go into each and 
every one of these so-called duplications. Many of those are 
duplications. 

As a result of his study, certain of them were dropped since the 
duplication no longer existed. 

There are, however, 5 or 6 areas which are now under continued joint 
study by a joint committee in the zone and the recommendations called 
for by the Department of the Army for work between the other services 
involved. 

The best example that I can give you is that of telephones. The 
Navy has a system. The Army and Air Force have a system and we 
have a sy stem. We feel, and studies seem to indie: ate, that there would 
be an overall savings to the United States Gover nment of over $450,000 
a year with 1 telephone system and were we to operate it. Since there 
was no agreement by the services in part that this should happen, the 
commander in chief, Caribbean Command, has recommended to the 
Department of the Army that technical people be employed to come 
down there and actually work out what should be done. That is, people 
from the Army Signal Corps and perhaps even people from the Bell 
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Telephone and that they should work out the system that should be 
in existence. 

We both said, “We will go along with whatever recommendations 
should be.” 

On the post exchanges, I believe, that the size and area of the post 
exchange is determined by the troop needs. I do not think that they 
should be consolidated with us. The commissaries are still under study. 
The steamship operations similarly are under study. 

We could offer to you, sir, our comments on all of the recommenda- 
tions that were submitted by the General Accounting Office and the 
clerk could decide which of those you might want to put in. 

Mr. Presron. We will put in statements on what we think should 
be in there. 

RENTAL RATES FOR HOUSING 


The committee has before it a communication in the form of a report 
on the operations of the Bureau of the Budget, Circular No. A-45 on 
the Departments, Agencies, and other units of the Government. That 
was filed pursuant to ney tion 208 of the General Government Matters 
Appropriations Act of 1958 and in that report the following language 
is noted: 

* * * For several years the General Accounting Office has commented that 
the rental rates for housing operated by the canal organization were inadequate. 
Due to lack of comparable private housing for use as a yardstick, the rental of 
canal organizations should recover costs. 

The GAO observed that while rentals cover all of the costs they do not 
cover a share of the government cost of Canal Zone Government. The canal 
organization maintains that in 1951 the GAO approved the system by which 
rates for housing were established and that these do not include a share of 
the cost to the Government, and that it is not, therefore, required to make 
any upward revision for this purpose. 

Is that still your position? 

Governor Porrer. Yes, sir; Mr. Steers has the complete file on 

canal rents, if you desire to have him explain how they set them. I 
bélior e it would be meaningful. 

Mr. Preston. That would take quite a while. 

Mr. Sreers. I would be happy to insert the policy in the record. 

Mr. Preston. I wish you would do that at this point. 

Governor Porrer. May I read just the first sentence / 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Governor Porrer (reading) : 

The formula used by the Panama Canal Company in the establishment of 
rental rates for United States employees’ quarters was developed by the 
Bureau of the Budget as a result of the Company’s request for exemption from 
the application of Budget Bureau Circular A-45, 


(The document referred to follows:) 


FORMULA FOR ESTABLISHING HoUusING RENTALS FOR UNITED STates RATE 
EMPLOYEES 


The formula used by the Panama Canal Company in the establishment of 
rental rates for United States employees’ quarters was developed by the Bureau 
of Budget as the result of the Company’s request for exemption from the 
application of Budget Bureau Circular A-45. The formula is outlined in a 
letter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, dated September 19, 
1951, which simply prevides that rents established by the Company will cover 
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all costs including interest on the Government’s investment in housing. When 
Congress enacted this circular into law by section 1413 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1953, approved July 15, 1952, the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget requested an opinion from the Comptroller General as to the 
legality of rents established by the Company under the terms of the Bureau’s 
exemption from Circular A-45. By decision of October 28, 1952 (B—110835), the 
Comptroller General held that the basis of the revised rental scale for United 
States rate housing adopted by the board of directors in September 1952 was 
in accordance with the requirements of the law. Canal Zone Government 
costs are not included in the rent structure. 

The elements of cost included in rents for United States rate quarters consist 
of the following: (a) Maintenance and repair of quarters; (6) other direct 
expenses of housing operations, referred to as general services, consisting of 
such items as care of grounds, water used by residents, and termite control ; 
(ec) direct costs of administering United States rate housing program, which 
included United States rate share of cost of operating rent offices and other 
management expenses of the Housing Division; (d@) depreciation; (e) interest 
on investment in quarters; (f) general and administrative expenses. 


PRICING NON-UNITED STATES CITIZEN HOUSING 


The pricing process in fixing rental rates for noncitizen housing is identical 
to that used for United States citizen housing except rentals are set at levels 
commensurate with noneitizen wages. This has the effect of charging less than 
cost. It is the practice of management that as wage increases are given to 
noncitizen employees to simultaneously adjust rentals with a purview toward 
recovering cost of operations on an overall basis comparable with United 
States rate housing. 


Mr. Preston. I am tempted to ask one question, but I defer 
to Mr. Flood because he expressed a great deal of interest in that 
matter. 

Mr. Fioop. What is it / 

Mr. Preston. Treaties. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead. If you get in trouble with that question, 
you may as well ask it as me. 

Governor Porrer. Mr. Chairman, in addition to that summary of 
our rent position, could we also put in a second sheet, not as long, 
that shows the comparison of company rentals with those of other 
Government agencies? This broadly shows that the Panama Canal 
Government charges more for rents than any other Government 
agency overseas. 

Mr. Preston. Very well, we will insert that in the record at this 
point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


\‘OMPARISON OF COMPANY RENTALS WITH THOSE OF OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


For comparison of company rentals with those of other agencies data was 
obtained from the report on operations under Budget Circular No. A-45, Bureau 
of the Budget, January 1958. The following data are excerpts from that report : 


| 


| ; a | 
| Continental United States | Territories and possessions 
Bit te GS F | ‘ 


Number of | Unit rate | Numberof | Unt rate 
units units 
Company 3 3, 325 $776 
Air Force ; 10, 623 | $493 2, 277 $27 
Navy-. 31, 952 596 4, 963 632 
Army 16, 621 439 3, 484 48: 
Total Government landlord 120, 662 | 443 18, 386 5AM 
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The Company operates 18.08 percent of the total units in Territories and pos- 
sessions but its gross rental is 25.25 percent of the total amount. The rate for 
the Company is based on full occupancy of units considered subject to Circular 
A-45 at rentals effective October 31, 1957, including other rates for ranges, 
utilities, furniture rental, ete. Comparison of the Company rate with military 
rates may therefore be in order since their rents include these items. 

Mr. Preston. Gentlemen, we have yet to go into the details of this 
budget, but at this point we would like to open up the matter for 
questions of a general nature. 


Mr. Fioop? 


INCIDENCE OF YELLOW FEVER 


Mr. Froop. Doctor, I have been hearing some unhappy reports 
about yellow fever. Some of my spies tell me that the natives are 
coming in from the backwoods with yellow fever in the last couple 
of years. 

Colonel Bruce. Mr. Flood, during the last 2 years, I think there 
have been 3 cases of yellow fever occurr ing in the Republic of Panama, 
none in the Canal Zone. Those are cases of the so-c alled jungle yellow 
fever carried by wild mosquitoes that live up high in the treetops in 
the jungle. We feel there is no danger to us whatsoever if we keep 
the Aédes mosquito out of the zone, and as long as the people keep 
their vaccinations up to date. We have not worried about yellow 
fever coming to the zone. 


INCIDENCE OF MALARIA 


Mr. Fioop. What about malaria ? 

Colonel Bruce. We had an increase in malaria last June, sir. We 
had a large number of cases and the Anopheles mosquito population 
increased tremendously. 

Mr. Fioop. By “we” you mean what ? 

Colonel Bruce. In the zone. We were able to obtain supplemental 
funds to combat that and now the Anopheles mosquito population has 
gone down markedly and the number of malaria cases in the zone 
has also dropped off. In Mare 7% of 1958 there were only four new 
cases of malaria in the entire Canal Zone. 

Mr. Froop. Four new cases during what period of time? 

Colonel Bruce. The month of March. 

Mr. Fioop. The Republic of Panama made quite a point not long 
ago that it was ready, willing, and able to take over all sanitation mat- 
ters and such matters were turned over to them. What do the records 
show, generally speaking, with reference to the increase of malaria or 
any other conditions that could be attributed direc tly to the perform- 
ance of the sanitation duties now being performed by the Republic, as 
contrasted with the performance of such duties by the United States 
Government before we turned over that oper: ation to them ? 

Colonel Bruce. May I answer that off the record, or do you wish 
it on the record ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. On the record. Let us do it this way: Make a state 
ment now if you wish and then for the record prepare a statistical 
report within the rule of reason and propriety. 

Colonel Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. Give us all the circumstances. I am more concerned 
with the facts in this case than with diplomatic propriety. 
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_Colonel Bruce. I might say, first, that we do not have the statis- 


ical reports from the Republic of Panama about their disease inci- 
ao 


Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

Colonel Brucr. They do not have complete reports themselves, sir, 
so they are not available to us. 

Mr. Fioop. Do I understand you to say that as a responsible medi- 

‘al administrative officer that the Republic of Panama does not keep 
proper and detailed reports on the conditions we are discussing ? 

Colonel Bruce. Not complete reporting, sir, on diseases such as 
malaria and other conditions in the Republic of Panama. They get 
all of our figures every month. 

Mr. Fioop. Do we get all of theirs every month ? 

Colonel Bruce. All that they have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are the Republic of Panama figures on malaria and 
diseases of the same nature compatible in qu: lity with those of the 
United States figures in the zone ¢ 

Colonel Bruce. I believe that our reporting system is more com- 
plete than theirs. 

Mr. Frioop. Do you have anything else to tell us at this point, 
we can hear it now, with reference to the performance of the Republic 
under the general heading of sanitation 4 

Colonel Bruce. As you know, sir, in 1955, Panama took over the 
sanitary control of the two terminal cities, Panama and Colon. We 
stepped out of the picture then and since that time we have heard 
many reports from those areas that sanitation is not at the level at 
which we maintained it when we had control. That includes gar- 
bage collection, malaria control, rat control, and all of the other 
elements of environmental sanitation. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, the Republic of Panama has been awarded 
that responsibility now and is executing it and it is within their prov- 
ince to do whatever they want to do and we have no right to protest 
or object as to how they conduct the internal affairs of a soverign, 
sister Republic, is that correct ? 

Colonel Bruce. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I think that I said that almost as well as they could 
say it themselves. 

Governor Porrer. May I add one statement ? 

Mr. Fioop. Only one? Go ahead. I expected you in this, long 
before this last paragraph, but go ahead. 

Governor Porrrer. The fact that their control of malaria this year 
has been less than adequate, I believe, stems largely from the fact that 
they went to a different system, to one recommended by the World 
Health Organization, in ‘controlling malaria. There was a lapse 
between the establishment of that system and the abandonment of the 
old system. The work that they are doing has not been inhibited by 
any lack of administration on the part of the Minister of Health. 
Mrs. Remon, who, if anybody has ever been dedicated, is a dedicated 
woman. 


Mr. Frioop. Mrs. Remon ‘ 
Governor Porrer. She is the wife of the assassinated President. 
She is the Minister of Health. I also wanted to say she is a dedicated 
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lady, but the facilities and personnel that she has at her command 
have been less than adequate. 

T think you will concur? 

Colonel Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Governor Porrer. She has, with the help of Dr. Falk, gotten doc- 
tors into the Public Health Service, which has shown some results, 
but we have not been too happy with all of the results so far. 

Mr. Foon. That is right across the Fourth of July Avenue? 

Governor Porter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How wide is it ? 

Governor Porter. Thirty feet. 

Mr. Froop. Bacteria and their girl and boy friends are not known 
to be confined by treaties and bor ders, are they? 

Governor Porrer. You and I could not say where the boundary 
was, were we standing there. The mosquito and the bug do not, either. 

Mr. Fioop. Most unlikely. 

In your early testimony, you mentioned a master plan with refer- 
ence to the operations. Have you ever submitted to us the master 
plan? Has it ever been placed in the record so that we can look at it? 
If you were going to be in charge there for the next hundred years, 
I would not ask for it. 

Governor Porrer. Can we do that? 

Mr. Foon. Since, unfortunately, you will not be, I was wondering 
if this subcommittee could have in its records, and in the public ree- 
ords, the master plan so that year by year we can compare what we 
hear from you and your successors against the master plan. 

Governor Porrer. There is no reason at all why you should not have 
those master plans. We never realized that you might want them, but 
I have specifically stipulated that there will be no , bound copies of a 
master plan, because a master plan must be alive. It is kept in a loose- 
leaf form so that, as things change, we can reevaluate. As an example, 
the master plan for schooling, when first developed, contemplated a 
certain sized military force on the Atlantic side. That has been re- 
duced. Our school plan and hospital plan for that side must be re- 
evaluated. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me interrupt you there. We are just as elastic here 
as you are and as the Department of Defense is, but, out of an abun- 
dance of caution, this committee should have before it a synopsis, : 
memorandum, or a skeleton, or a chart which shows that, as of such- 
and-such a date, this is the master plan and this is what is left of it. 

Year by year, when you justify it, we will know how close we are 
coming to the target or how ambitious you are getting, if you amend it. 

Governor Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This may not be the subcommittee. It may be the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Subcommittee, or Foreign Affairs, or 
something, but, as Mr. Preston has indicated, and as you know for a 
fact, my concern about the Panama Canal Government and our Canal 
Zone, vis-a-vis Government of Panama, is not casual, if I can under- 
state it. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH PANAMANIAN GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE 


T do not want to go into juridical things here, but you know that, 
in my opinion, there has been going on in the Republic of Panama 
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certain alleged operations er, omg. or aboveground, in which, 
I have alleged, responsible officials of the Republic of Panama have 
been participating. I have heard it suggested that they say there 
may be an open and avowed Irredentist movement in reference to 
the canal. There are many indications, which must be apparent to 
responsible authorities of the Republic, that the “canal is ours” 
movement is underway to a degree far beyond anything we have ever 
seen in the last 50 years. 

Do you see evidences of that movement in any way on your side of 
the zone? Is there evidence of that? Are you so close to the forest, 
literally and figuratively, that you are not aware of these trees ? 

I do not want to be an alarmist, but I am concerned about alleged 
Panamanian jingoism. I am informed that it is interfering with re- 
lations between our workers in the Canal Zone, and a lot of things 
are being brought up which are endangering the position of the 
United States with reference to the operation of the canal and the 
Government. This embraces, largely, what Mr. Preston referred to 
as the treaty. I know that you knew that I would ask you something 
along this broad general line when you walked in here. 

Governor Porrer. Let me start off by saying that in the approxi- 
mately 2 years I have been in office, almost concurrently with Presi- 
dent LaGuardia, I have found him to be one of the finest people and 
I have enjoyed one of the finest personal relationships I have ever 
known. IL am convinced that as a President he is a sound business- 
man and is anxious that relationships continue on a very good and 
high level. He is perhaps unusual. His mottto is “patience,” which 
he reiterates to his less-than-silent advisers from time to time. 

Mr. Fioop. On the question of money, do you feel that the Republic 
wants a greater participation in the profits? 

Governor Porrrer. They put it on that basis. 

Mr. Fioop. Expenses as well ? 

Governor Porrer. They would take any amount that could be given. 

Mr. Fioop. To what extent? 

Governor Porrer. Let me put it this way: If they wanted half the 
net, that would be something under $2 million. They are getting 
$1,930,000. If they wanted half the gross, that would be something 
in the neighborhood of $20 million. If they got half the gross, then 
we would operate at a deficit and you would have to appropriate money 
for us to keep us going going besides paying the $20 million. 

Mr. Froop. From direct appropriations from this subcommittee ? 

Governor Porrer. Yes, sir; the canal would never pay its own way. 

Mr. Froop. If and when the Panamanians were successful in getting 
what they want, or think they should have, it would be necessary for 
the Congress of the United States to make direct appropriations to 
meet the deficit; is that correct ? 

Governor Porrer. Yes, sir; from now on out. 

Mr. Frioop. Under any treaty ? 

Governor Porrer. As tolls increase, the amount that we pay would 
increase, 

Mr. Preston. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. With reference to this matter that Mr. Flood has 
brought up which is very timely, I would like to make my own per- 
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sonal observation here, not speaking for any other member of the 
committee. There is a very strong sentiment in Congress, in my 
judgment, about this matter and we . do not treat it lightly. That is, 
the attitude that some of the Panamanians have demonstrated toward 
the United States with reference to our operating and owning the 
Panama Canal. 

Nor will we treat it lightly if they violate these rights in the Canal 
Zone. We feel that we have gone way beyond what was fair and 
reasonable in the treaty with the Republic of Panama. 

Mr. Fioop. Amen. 

Mr. Preston. It is unfortunate that they continue to harass us on 
this matter after we have demonstrated every kind of friendship for 
the Panamanian people that we are capable of demonstrating and have 
acted as good citizens in their country and stimulated the economy 
of that country to a marvelous extent. It does not become responsible 
people in Panama to add fuel to the fire and to encourage this move- 
ment about which Mr. Flood speaks. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me add, we have also contributed to their health, 
education, and general welfare. 

Mr. Preston. Yes, we have elevated the standard of living of the 
whole population and everyone has enjoyed the very fine results and 
the effects of what the United States Government has done in the 
Canal Zone. 

If anybody in the Canal Zone thinks that we are going to treat. lightly 
any overt act on the part of any group in Panama or near the canal, 
then they are badly informed. This is one thing that we will not 
tolerate as a Government, in my opinion, and the Congress will be 
the first to demand that we be treated properly at all times in the 
Republic of Panama. We do not see any good purpose in talking 
with anybody about any changes in the canal setup in the Republic 
of Panama, regardless of what ‘politici ans might say or student groups 
might say and we feel it is in the best interests of the Western Hemi- 
sphere to maintain our rights there. 

Mr. Yates. How serious is this? I thought Mr. Flood asked a 
series of searching questions and I do not believe they have been 
answered. What is the political condition? What is the danger of 
violence, any ? 

Governor Porter. There is no danger of violence. 

Mr. Foon. In view of the fact that this is a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations and not a legislative committee and in 
view of the fact that the members of this subcommittee have discussed 
with the general and his staff at some length the relationship between 
the United States and the Panamanian Government, I will not pursue 
on this record at this point in any greater detail reference to speeches 
I have made on the floor of the House on this general program. 

I think any further discussion I would want to have with refer- 
ence to this whole broad subject I should have on the floor on my own 
time or before the proper legislative committee. 

Mr. Preston. I quite agree with that, Mr. Flood. 
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OPERATING EXPENSES, CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 


cerenene cena 


Program and financing 























i 
{ ; 
| —" Eee 4 ea i il ee ae ae 
1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 estimate | 
sii calc a Tag a a distin raniesibaisaiinns | 
Program by activities: | | 
1. Civil functions: } 1 
(a) Custo ns and immigration. -. $414, 183 | $420, 600 | $420, 600 : 
(5) Postal service... _- acuiieca ; 1, 092, 932 | 1, 106, 700 1, 117, 200 | 
(c) Police protection. -- : es 1, 557, 079 1, 593, 200 | 1, 615, 600 
. (i) WRC i gnc si on dt Eo sn cst 987,903 | 1,024,800 |  — 1, 045, 500 
’ (e) Judicial system... 63, 682 | 70, 500 | 66, 300 4 
} (f) Education-- innmamiae 3, 205, 530 3, 314, 200 3, 838, 500 4 
(9 Public areas ‘and facilities..... : 1 242, 017 1, 338, 300 | 1, 572, 400 if 
) Library -.--. - nail a Stewed 100, 320 | 104, 400 104, 400 i 
" Internal security _ -- o23 Se 98, 773 107, 700 | 108, 800 
(j) Other civil affairs...._- . eabees ! 108, 446 107, 600 164, 000 
2. Health and sanitation: | | 
(a) Hospitals and clinics - - - 7 ae 5, 557, 068 | 5, 521, 100 6, 240, 000 
{ (6) Other public health services > Sacer 593, 738 | 632, 500 | 853, 000 
3. General Government expense: | 
(a) Office of the Governor- - 62, 285 | 56, 400 | 59, 500 
(6) Other general government expe nse..-.-.- 1, 422, 644 1, 395, 900 | 1, 465, 700 
' Total operating costs - 16, 506, 600 16, 793, 900 | 18, 674, 500 
Depreciation on facilities and equipment ce spitalized un- 
der the capital outlay appropriation, not requiring fi- } | 
nancing (—)- —1, 020, 075 —1, 028, 300 | —1, 077, 500 
( Other costs included above not re quiring financing (— an -- —33, 113 | 
i Net operating costs, funded. oa 15, 453, 412 15, 765, 600 17, 597, 000 
j 4. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from 
' obligations of other years, net (—)-__-- aoa —66, 724 |_- = aia 
: | —EEE i —_ se -|- —— 
' Total program (obligations) -- ee : a 15, 386, 688 15, 765, 600 | 17, 597, 000 
| Financing: | 
Unobligated balance no longer available-.-.. 23, 312 iodncae a |- on “< 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) - as 15, 410, 000 15, 765, 600 | 17, 597, 000 
| | 





Object classification 


: Acieenis z seastd hes 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions: 


| 
ised Matin ee. 2, too cs ccs noe $1, 191 | $1, 204 | $1, 260 


Military rates._.....__- ph dette a es a ale | 18 | 19 | 19 
Local rates__...._- rgibioahedel aan " 1,191 | 1,175 | 1, 264 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions: | 


United States rates_..__- Boa tea eae ea ge = 37 | 37 | 39 
a rates... 5 safe wtetinendin ian deaitpieemnaaanaane tama isceuauue | 46 49 49 


Ben tdk 5 beck nndodeskeantackeaeeaions 1, 206 | 1, 215 1, 272 
Milit: ary rates b066hesel abinbowsabnbbicaugehamengebelnn 18 19 19 
BID NIOD: bcs tndiddcintactascianncabonewsdbaniasenn 1, 237 1, 224 1, 313 

Number of employee: es at end of year: } 

United States rates Fi eet deine gs alt ala ate Mn ee aera 1, 249 | 1, 287 1, 352 
Oh, SERRE SEE LE Cie Oe 18 | 19 | 19 
CRIN osc Se Rc ea 1, 302 1, 248 1, 324 


| 
p= ae 


Average salaries and grades: 
GS grades: United States rates: Average salary and grade_| 6.7 $6,470 6.7 $6,517 | 6.9 $6, 672 
Postal field service grades: United States rates: Average | 





salary and grade.._.... an ae 4.8 5, 758 4.8 5,809 | 4.9 5, 841 
Grades established for police men: U nited States Tates_.... 6, 091 | 6, 105 6, 163 
Grades established for firemen: United States rates_...... 6, 727 | 6, 534 6, 902 
Grades established for teachers: United States rates......- 6, 504 6, 515 6, 523 
Average salary of ungraded positions: | 

CM POON TUB sg Siemens cabeauwaeh jikd naa aed | 4, 876 5, 016 6, 118 
Local rates....._- > ale ie oe 1, 533 | 1, 599 1, 639 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions 
U.S. rates ; . } 7, 352, 073 7, 460, 291 7, 935, 300 
Military rates_..- on | 194, 599 202, 972 202, 972 
Local rates... dees ; 1, 826, 324 1, 879, 073 2, 071, 499 
Positions other than permanent: 
U. 8. rates ie 234, 448 240, 074 251, 394 
Local rates.... ; at 70, 374 78, 846 80, 040 
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Object classification—Continued 


} | } 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 











| 
Personal services—Continued 
Other personal services: 
U. 8. rates_- F Biteneces eacear $342, 732 $374, 809 $393, 978 
Local rates__- ier ibaa sais tipdeicmeaintineca 129, 746 125, 035 141, 818 
Total personal services: ' j 

U. S. rates : oaaiee 7, 929, 253 | 8, 075, 174 8, 580, 77 
Military rates ‘ neal 194, 599 | 202, 972 202, 972 
Local rates... sel 2, 026, 444 | 2, 082, 954 2, 293, 357 
<i ees ; eRe ‘ ickaeaal 400, 656 | 435, 300 486, 700 
Transportation of things ; aokae 263, 382 287, 700 330, 200 
Communication services | 74, 024 | 78, 100 79, 100 
Rents and utility services... | 120, 459 | 121, 400 122, 300 
Printing and reproduction. 25, 550 | 49, 600 54, 300 
Other contractual services ne 2, 509, 078 | 2, 563, 100 } 3, 397, 300 
Supplies and materials ciel 1, 105, 513 1, 100, 800 1, 227, 200 
Equipment oe . 12, 773 | 3, 600 18, 200 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions ; 448, 032 | 490, 800 530, 500 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. 148, 355 146, 100 | 146, 100 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities- = 1,812 | 2, 500 | 2, 500 
Interest __- E \ Se ae 120, 425 } 120, 000 | 120, 000 
Taxes and assessments. : A 6, 333 | 5, 500 | 5, 500 
NEN clan nantes ho cee Stearman | 15, 386, 688 | 15,765,600 | 17, 597, 000 

j | 


We will take up operating expenses of the Canal Zone Government, 


page 132 of the committee print, page 3 of the justifications. 


COMPARATIVE LISTING OF OPERATING ACTIVITIES 


We will insert page 9 of the justifications in the record at this point. 


| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Preston. You have outlined on pages 3 to 5 the items that are 
at variance with the current fiscal year. Some of these items you 
have already commented on in your general statement. It is noted 
some are above $25 ,000 higher than last 7 year. 


REPAIR OF THATCHER HIGHWAY 


You mentioned the repair of Thatcher Highway. Do you feel it is 
im the best interest from the long-range st: indpoint to do this repair 
now since that highway will be the major highway used when the 
bridge is constructed ? 

Governor Porrer. Yes; and we would with this work do things 
that would be to the credit of any major improvements that would 
have to be done to the Thatcher Highway after the bridge is finished. 

Mr. Preston. Is this the highway we traveled on when I was there 
early this year leading to the leprosari ium ? 

Governor Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I quite agree it needs repairing. 

Many of the items mentioned in this list on pages 3 to 5 I discussed 
with you when I was recently there and saw some of them myself. 
Many of them I certainly agree need to be accomplished. 


BLACKBOARDS 


Governor, is it going to take $35,000 to replace 40-year-old black 
boards in 3 schools? 

Governor Porrer. Those 3 schools have 5,000 students, I would say, 
and that is about a hundred rooms. We would want to put in at 
least excellent blackboards to live as long as these have. 

Mr. Preston. That is $350 per blackboard. 

Governor Porrer. A stretch of blackboards. They usually have 
blackboards on one side of the room, the teacher, a window, and one 
side of the room covered with blackboards. 

Mr. Preston. It strikes me as being a high figure for a hundred 
rooms. Did you say a hundred rooms? 

Governor Porter. I would say over a hundred rooms. 

Mr. Preston. With 5,000 pupils you must have about 125 rooms. 

Governor Porrer. About 30 students to the room; 125 would be 
about right, sir. It would be somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$300 to $350 per room which I do not think is very much, sir. Gen- 
erally 20 feet of blackboard, I suppose, about 4 feet high. 

Mr. Preston. We would think it would be mighty high in this 
country if we had to equip all our schools at that rate. 

Governor Porrer. These are pretty old. 

Mr. Preston. The age of the boards has nothing to do with it. 
It is replacement. 

Governor Porrrr. They are smooth. We painted over a lot of 
them but the paint does not last long. 

Mr. Preston. These are new boards? 

Governor Porter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. If it does not cost that much, you will not spend 
the money ? 

Governor Porrer. Absolutely not. It will be advertised. We will 
purchase them from firms who furnish such things. 
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Mr. Preston. These additional school physicians, will they be on 
opposite ends of the Canal? 


Governor Porrrer. One on each end. 


NONRECURRING MAINTENANCE ITEMS 


Mr. Preston. Where do nonrecurring maintenance items show as 
a reduction in the budget? 

Governor Porrer. Those are things we did last year, one shot main- 
tenance items not in this year’s maintenance budget. 

Mr. Preston. They are found further over ? 

Mr. Sreers. They are in the lists on pages 3 to 8. For example, 
on page 5, you will see an item in brackets, “1958 items nonrecurring 
in 1958,” total $9,700. Another good ex: imple j is on page 7, at the top 


of the page, under “Hospitals and clinics,” 3 items, nonrecurring in 
1959 for hospitals and clinics. 





PERSON NEL 
Mr. Preston. What is your present personnel authorization and | 
employment ? fi 
Mr. Steers. For 1959 estimates of United States grade employees, | 
1,352, 19 military rate persons and 1,324 Canal Zone wage employees. 
Mr. Preston. That is the 1959 estimate ? . 
Mr. Srerers. Yes, sir. i 
Governor Porrer. The last full figure is 1957. We are in 1958. 
| Mr. Preston. You know how many you have authorized and low | 
many are on the payrolls. Put that in the record. i 
Governor Porrrr. Yes, sir. | 
(The information referred to follows :) iq 
Canal Zone Government if 
Ga deceit pe acs Lines) ial ee | 
United | Canal Zone { 
States wage e | 
i Force ceiling... hore eat die nanan nail Sie eisai Raia 1,196 | 1, 231 } 
' On payroll -..----- aed 1, 201 if 
| SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 1 

Mr. Preston. 


Do you have a school of tropical medicine at Gorgas 
Memorial Hospital ? 

Governor Porrer. Gorgas Memorial is in Panama; it is an agency 
largely supported by the United States. ; 

Colonel Bruce. Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 

Governor Porrer. United States Public Health recently established 
in the Canal Zone in the old nurses’ quarters an institution with the 
title of Middle-American Research Laboratory. 

Mr. Fioop. What I had in mind, Doctor, in view of the great repu- 
tation which you indicated and the general indicated and which we 
all know that your operations in Panama in the Zone have and always 
have had, would not that be a desirable place for the establishment 
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by this Government of a school of tropical medicine? Are you a 
medical doctor ? 

Colonel Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do we have a school of tropical medicine worthy of the 
name under the auspices of our Government any place in this country ? 

Colonel Bruce. The several military services and the Public Health 
Service run courses in tropical medicine. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. 

Colonel Bruce. Nota school. 

Mr.:Fioop. We have tried to unify the operations into such a thing 
in another subcommittee. I meant it would occur to me that the AMA 
or the public generally in view of our worldwide operations in tropi- 

cal areas, civil and militar vy, would want us to have a school of tropical 
nadie: ine worthy of the name, and if we would have it, why would we 
not have it in your place? 

Colonel Bruce. I think, sir, a school of tropical medicine and hy- 
giene such as the British Government has in London would be a very 
fine thing for our country. However, my predecessors in the Canal 
Zone have done such a good job in wiping out the interesting tropical 
diseases I am afraid there would not be enough clinical material there 
to support.a school. 

Mr. Fioop. What an extraordinary observation. 

Colonel Bruce. Iam not trying to be facetious about that. 

Mr. Froop. Neitheram I. What an extraordinary answer. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Preston. Governor, you have many, many items here and, 
obviously, we cannot go into a full dise ussion of each one. 

Your greatest increases appear to be in the area of health and 
hospitals. We are not specialists in hospitals and we have to trust 
the judgment of your very outstanding doctor, Dr. Bruce, on these 
matters. We have a high regard for him and his judgment. On my 
visit to the Canal Zone I was very much impressed with the medic al 
program. We will not try to go into that item by item. 

Are there any questions on the operating funds for the Canal Zone 
Government ? 

Mr. Bow. Could we have a brief statement on the nuclear isotope 
program planned there? I see quite a large sum there. Is this an 
item you need immediately ? 

Colonel Bruce. There is one we should like to implement as quickly 
as we can. There is difficulty in recruiting people to run that kind 
of laboratory and that is why we would like to get early authority to 
proceed with that. 

Mr. Bow. How many personnel do you figure on ? 

Colonel Bruce. For the first year we would require only two labora 
tory technicians to get the thing set up and ready to go. 

Mr. Bow. Has the art developed to the point where you feel it is 
well to put it in‘ 

Colonel Bruce. Yes, sir: it has. It is in quite common usage here 
in the hospitals in the United States. We have none of those mate- 
rials available to our patients in the Canal Zone and we feel we should 
have them. 
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Mr. Fioop. Do you have it in mind for diagnostic purposes only ? 

Colonel Bruce. Diagnostic primarily and treatment but primarily 
diagnostic in the early stages. 

Mr. Bow. I notice the justifications call for some treatment. 

Colonel Bruce. A little bit ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Governor, I want to compliment your budget people 
on the preparation of the budget estimates and the explanations that 
have been submitted today. We like the form it isin. We can see at 
a rather quick glance just what you are doing, what the increases are, 
what the new projects are, and your comparative tables are good. 

In short, we like the way it is presented and we hope you will con 
tinue to present the budget to us in this fashion. 

Governor Porrer. Thank you. 

Mr. Fioop. I agree. I never saw anything come out of the Bureau 
of the Budget itself this good. 

Mr. Preston. I hope we can finish this in the morning. We will 
adjourn at this time until 10 o’clock. 
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Object classification 


1957 actual 





07 Other contractual services. - . 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures- - 


$9, 964 
174, 973 
910, 010 


Total obligations. 1, 004, 947 


Mr. Preston. The committee will be in order. 





1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


$88, 055 
365, 125 


4, 685, 520 





5, 138, 700 


1, 933, 254 


The next item this morning is the continuation of the Canal Zone 


Government under the heading of “Capital Outlay, 


” as found on page 


138 of the committee print, and page 26 of the justifications. 


COMPARATIVE LISTING OF CAPITAL 


PROJECTS 


We will insert in the record page 26 of the justifications. 


(The page referred to follows:) 


TABLE A.—Canal Zone Government 


Comparative listing of capital projects, relating 


obliaations to appropriations or estimates 


1957 actual 


RECURRING PROJECTS 





1. Replacements, additions, and renewals of equipment $189, 393 
2. Additions and replacements to municipal system 17, 359 
3. Road and street replacement 66, 605 
4. Advance planning of future projects 

5. Retirement and removal costs 

6. Minor capital additions and replacements 





7. Prior-year projects 


10. Improvements, additions, and replacements to school 
plant 63, 027 
12. Improvements, additions, and replacements to school 
physical education and playground facilities 85, 240 
Subtotal 18. 634 
NONRECURRING PROJECTS 
8. Sewage disposal, Pacific side 148, 630 


9. Replace 2 pumps, Rainbow City north sewage sump 
1}. Activities building, ROTC armory for high school and 
junior college, Balboa 27, 683 
Secondary-school plant, Balboa 


14. Modernization, renovation, and improvement, Gorgas 
Hospital 

15. Modernization, renovation and improvement, Corozal 
Hospital 

i6. Improvements to Coco Solo Hospital 


17. Community recreational facilities 





18. Space studies, Gorgas Hospital 
Replace ments of facilities lost as a result of treaty commitments 
19. School facilities 
20. Outpatient clinic 

Total obligations 1, 094, 947 
Unobligated balance brought forward —2, 693, 701 
Unobligated balance carried forward 1, 598, 754 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) or estimate 


Mr. Preston. This is an increase of 
through these items rather briefly. 


$3.8 million. 


1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


$282, 581 $264, 900 
97, W2 47, 000 
107, 832 10, 000 
21, 992 20, 000 
12,011 10, 000 
21, 173 20, 000 
446, 444 2, 000 
38. 769 63, 000 
111, 734 13, 000 

1, 143, 528 149, 900 
91, 409 173, OOO 

14, 400 

608, 317 | 20, 000 

$0, OOO 

SO, O00 

112, 000 

128, 400 

6, OOO 

15. 000 50. 000 
70, 000 3, ¥¥8O, OOO 
5, 000 85, 000 

1, 933, 254 5, 138, 700 

1, 598, 754 — 665, 500 
665, 500 326, 800 

1, 000, 000 | 4, 800, 000 

Let us run 
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IMPROVEMENTS, ADDITIONS, AND REPLACEMENTS TO SCHOOL PLANTS 


Under “Recurring projects,” you have quite an increase in improve- 
ments, additions, and replacements to school plant. Briefly, what are 
these items, Governor Potter ? 

Governor Porrrer. Those are things that are given in detail on page 
37. The budget is $63,000 for that item, Mr. Chairman. The first 
part of it is the two-room music unit at Rainbow C ity High School. 
Right now we have to have our band and our orchestra practice in 
rooms that disturb all the rest of the rooms during their normal educa- 
tional processes, and the purpose of this is to build two rooms away 
from the school slightly so that activity can take place without dis- 
turbing normal instruction. 

The study hall at Paraiso; at the present time we have to use the 
library as a study hall, which, of course, prevents it from being used 
as a library, and libraries are very essential for research projects. 

The next item is the completion of the Balboa swimming pool dress- 
ing room. We did part of that last year. We repli weed or fixed up 
the outside. On the inside we w ould like to make it more usable by 
putting in men’s and ladies’ dressing-room facilities and new lockers. 

The pool is about 40 years old and the dressing room the same way. 
They are rather antique and pretty well worn out. It is the only 
swimming pool we own on the Pacific side. 

Mr. Yates. Is this a public swimming pool / 

Governor Porrer. Yes, sir; it is run by the schools. All our swim- 
ming pools are run by the schools. 


COCO SOLO HOSPITAL 


Mr. Preston. The major increases I note on page 26 have to do with 
improvements to the Coco Solo Hospital. That is one of the items. 
That has to do with the elevator ¢ 

Governor Porrrr. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. I want to say that that is sorely needed. I saw that 
situation there, and it is unthinkable that everything that you men- 
tioned in your testimony yesterday has to be moved by this elevator 
through the very central portion of your hospital. 

Governor Porrer. The other thing, sir, the switchboard, which is 
now pretty well termited, especially in the electrical work, and we 
just cannot call doctors. 

You know, in a modern hospital you hear the bells all the time. 
You can’t do that over there. As a result, you have to send for the 
doctor, which frequently wastes time to the extent of almost being 
disastrous. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Mr. Preston. Your major item under this capital outlay is the 
school facilities, $3,990,000. This is item 19 on page 26. 

Governor Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. How much of that time is involved in the conversion 
of the barracks at Coco Solo to the elementary school ? 

Governor Porter. All of this is at Coco Solo, or at Margarita, 
and whether we build a high school at Margarita or not will be deter 
mined by whether or not we can get a clear transfer from the Navy. 


24676—58- 44 
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Mr. Preston. We understand that. How much of this $3,990,000 
is for the elementary school at Coco Solo? 

Governor Porrer. A total of $500,000 is for the elementary school— 
$460,000 for the elementary school. The remainder is for the high 
school. 

Mr. Presron. If you can convert those barracks that you showed 
us when we were there, you will cert tainly save us a lot of money 
and you will have a splendid building for an elementary school. 

Governor Porrrer. We willsave over $2 million, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I personally am in favor of your doing that. That 
is a splendid building and it will serve very w vell for school purposes. 

How much would be involved in the hi gh school ? 

Governor Porrer. The high school 

Mr. Preston. If you build the school outright at Margarita. 

Governor Porrrer. If we build the school outr right at Margarita, the 
plant will cost something in the neighborhood “of $3.6 million. If 
we could convert that. barr: acks, it would cost something around $2 
million. 





PROBLEM OF CONVERTING BARRACKS 


The problem is this: The barracks we want to transfer to convert 
is a 3,000-man barracks. The Navy is not using it in peacetime 
but they say it is necessary for mobilization purposes. As a result, 
the only way they will let us into it is with a recapture clause. 1 
don’t think it is sound business to spend $2 million on somebody 
else’s building, when they can recapture the thing and then leave us 
without a school. Unless we can get that transferred without a re- 
capture clause we will have to do 1 “of 2 things: Either convert a less 
good building or build a building in Margarita, brandnew. 

Mr. Preston. They are turning over to you the housing. 

Governor Porrer. Yes, sir; completely. 

Mr. Preston. That would be used at the Coco Solo Naval B: ase / 

Governor Porrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We inspected that and it was excellent. 

Governor Porrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. They are allowing you to use practically all of the 
facilities except that they want to reserve this barracks building. Is 
that true / 

Governor Porrer. They are perfectly happy to have us use it during 
the times they don’t need it for mobilization, and they say they won't 
need it except in the case of major mobilization, but they want to keep 
a tail on it. I don’t think it is good business to spend $2 million on 
somebody else’s building. 

We want the transfer entirely without any tail, on this basis, Mr. 
Chairman, that in case of war, the commander in chief of the Caribbean 
becomes the supreme commander in the Canal Zone. The Governor 
comes under his control and in the past, they have transferred build- 
ings as necessary for the military effort. They could do that during 
war if they needed it, but we don’t feel that we should spend this kind 
of money on a building that is reserved in its transfer and over which 
we would have no control whatsoever. 

Mr. Preston. I do not understand them turning everything else 
over to you and reserving this. For instance, they were agreeable to 
letting you have the old post exchange building. 
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Governor Porrer. They gave us the post exchange, they gave us 
the church, the bachelor officer quarters, everything in that area where 
the housing i is,sir. ‘They have been very good about that. 

Mr. Preston. How shout the swimming pool ? 

Governor Porrer. That is the problem. The swimming pool is in 
front of the one building they do not want to transfer. 

Mr. Preston. I looked at that. What about the swimming pool? 

Do they allow you to have that? 

Governor Porrer. They would let us have it on a license basis. 
Again, I don’t think we have authority to spend moneys on a license 
basis on somebody else’s facility. 

Mr. Preston. The swimming pool is in good condition. 

Governor Porrer. It is top class. They just finished giving it a 
complete overhaul in October. It is a olympic size pool. It is as 
beautiful a pool as anybody could build for a community. It is right 
in front of the building, as you know, that we wanted to convert. 

They don’t want to let us have the building without a tail. 

Mr. Yares. For what purpose does the Navy use the building now ? 

Governor Porrrer. Nothing. It is empty. Every building except 
a few housing buildings in another part of the post at Coco Solo are 
completely abi undoned, vexcept for addiadaiin purposes. 

Mr. Yates. Why do they retain this? 

) Governor Porrrer. A large part of the post they want to retain for 
: : mobilization. Apparently it is in mobilization plans, though of those 
plans I know nothing. The only thing we want in that “particular 
area, all of which is now empty, is this one barracks and area in front 
of it to put in football fields, baseball diamonds, and the things that 
go with a high school complex. The swimming pool is also right in 
front of this “building, where it would be usable for swimming classes 
and for the whole ec -ommunity. It is unthinkable to me to go to Mar- 
garita and build a high school and another swimming pool | when this 
thing is going to be sitting there from now on out. 

Mr. Preston. Governor, could not the Navy in the event of mo- 
bilization take all of this property—houses, post-exchange building, 
warehouses, everything that they are willing to surrender to you? 
Could they not actually take all of this back under the powers 
granted ¢ 

Governor Porrer. The commander in chief of the Caribbean could. 

Mr. Preston. That is what I am thinking of. If they could take 
all of these other things back you are going to occupy, why quibble 
with them about this building ? 

Governor Porrer. Because all the other things, housing and every- 
thing, they have transferred to us without a tail. 

: Mr. Preston. But they could still take them back under emergency 
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powers ¢ 
or Governor Porrer. Under emergency powers, if necessary, they could, 
1- but in the case of the high school they are not willing to transfer that 
ie to us without stipulating that they want it back the day that the 
id mobilization requires it. The difference is in the title, sir. 
‘h Mr. Preston. That is a legal necessity that we are dealing with, 
because if they have emergency powers s under mobilization to take care 
= of everything, and you are placed under their command, it seems to 
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me that, if you get good enough wording in the contract, it would be 
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only recaptured or reclaimed in event of a major emergency or state of 
war. Then it seems to me that you could afford to go yahead with this 
building, which isa splendid building. 

Governor Porrer. It is a splendid building, sir, entirely adaptable. 

Mr. Whitman has been in on this argument, sir. 

Mr. Wurrman. There is one difference. Mr. Chairman, in the recap- 
ture by the commanding officer of the Caribbean and recapture by the 
Navy in this: That in the event of war or a threatened war the Com- 
mander in Chief evaluates the whole composite need, the need of the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Panama Canal, and assigns 
a space on that basis. If the Navy retains the right to recapture in 
the event of emergency, the thing automatically goes back to the Navy. 
There is not the areawide evaluation of need, so that if we have a school 
operating there, from the standpoint of the whole community, the 
Commander in Chief might well say that we should continue to operate 
the school for all the dependents i in the area using the school, whereas 
the Navy would say, or might say, “We need that building for Navy 
purposes not related to the school,” and take it back under the recapture 
clause. 

It is inconsistent to have the Navy have that option when the Com- 
mander in Chief has a broad authority to speak for the whole defense 
and civilian setup. 

I think that is the major argument for one as against the other. 

Mr. Preston. The present school is in Cristobal ? 

Governor Porrer. Yes, sir. It must be transferred to Panama. 

Mr. Preston. The sooner you get out of Cristobal the better. From 
what I heard while I was there, from you and others, the attitude 
toward American students in that school by the natives is not good. 

Governor Porrer. We should get out of Panama, sir. 

Mr. Wuirman. We have hopes we can still persuade the Navy to 
relinquish this on the basis they have the housing. 

Mr. Preston. How long before you can get a definite answer on 
this? 

Governor Porrer. Right now I have a letter from the admiral in 
the Canal Zone saying that they will have to keep this so-called tail 
on everything except this area, the housing area but in the case of the 
housing area they are willing to transfer it to us without any tail what- 
soever, a complete transfer. 

Mr. Preston. I suppose it is true that if an emergency did develop 
and the Navy had to move men back on Coco Solo base, that this is 
the only facility to house men ? 

Governor Porrer. There are three of them exactly alike. 

Mr. Preston. That isright. There are others. 

Governor Porrer. Two. others, and one is in the area they are 
transferring, but would make a very congested high-school project. | 
There are two down at. the end of the post, where you Saw the one 
that we had proposals for, and one beyond that. 

The one we want to work on is the newest and best one and would 
cost less. All of them, sir, are now completely empty and closed. 

Mr. Preston. What is your real wish about it? Do you prefer : 
to convert the Navy barracks ? 

Governor Porrer. I much prefer that to building a new one. . 
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Mr. Preston. I mean if we had no problem about the type of con- 
tract or type of conveyance, would you still prefer to convert the 
barracks / 

Governor Porrrr. Yes, sir. It would give us a better high school, 
much better than anything we could build with the amount “presently 
estimated for it. It is larger, it has a swimming pool already built 
in front of it, it has excellent facilities for shops, . cafeteri ias, all those 
things that go with a high school. 

Mr. Preston. If we approve this item under capital outlay, would 
you still use every means to obtain this Navy building before resorting 
to construction of a new building in Margarita ? 

Governor Porrrr. I would not think of building a new school at 
Margarita without coming back to this committee to report on either 
the success or failure of our negotiation with the Navy. 

Mr. Preston. Very well. 

Are there any questions on the capital outlay ‘ 


PanaMa Cana CoMPANY 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: | 
Executive direction $578, 417 $683, 400 | $682, 200 


1. 
2. Operations direction - - 565, 300 571, 700 
3. Financial management 1, 988, 701 2, 316, 000 2, 433, 700 
4. Personnel administration 514, 128 602, 500 571, 300 
5. General services i 533, 701 697, 800 738, 500 
6. Employment costs: } 
(a) Alien cash relief : 1, 930, 700 | 1, 971, 700 
(6) Employees’ States travel 72, 958 640, 200 631, 900 
(c) Other. 35, 589 384, 100 | 375, 000 
Total accrued costs | 3, 723, 494 7, 820, 000 | 7, 976, 000 
' 
Financing: 
Revenue not included in limitation —73, 505 
Unexpended balance no longer available - 29, O11 
Limitation 3, 679, 000 7, 820, 000 7, 976, 000 





UNITED STATES AND HAITI 


Total number of permanent positions: 
United States rates 


Local rates 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions: 
United States rates 
Local rates 

Average number of all employees 
United States rates 
Local rates 


Number of employees 


United States rates 
Local rates 


Average GS grade and salary 


Average salary of ungrac 





United States rates 
Loca! rates 


0} 


1 Personal services 


Permanent positions 


United States 


Local rates 


Positions other 


th 
United States and possessions 
Foreign countries 
Other personal services: 
Regular pay above 5: 








at end of year 


United 


ed positions 


ind possessions 
Foreign countries 
United States 


rates 


in permanent 


Payment above basic rates: 
United States and possessions 
Foreign countrie 


Deduct portion not charge 


Net personal services 


02 Travel 


Local rates 


Total personal services: 
United States rates 
Local rates 


03 Transportation of things 


04 Communication service 
05 Rents and utility service 
06 Printing and reproductior 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and mat 
11 Grants, subsidies 





12 Pensions, annuities, a 
15 Taxes and assessment 


Deprecia 


tion 


Total, United St 


Total number of permanent 
United States 


rates 


Military rates_. 
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United States rates 
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Object classificat 


States rates 


2-week base: United States rates. 


able to limitation 


, and contributions. 
d insurance claims 


I s 


. rates 


Average salary of ungraded positions 
United States rates 
Local rates__- 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions 


United States 
Military rates 
Local rates 


rates 


~. 


1957 actual 1958 estimate 


6.6 $4, 


$4, 
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Object classification—Continued 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


—— - | 








, 


IsTHMUS—continued | 
01 Personal Services—Continued 
Positions other than permanent: 

SPE NO BONE ias cakscneacsncmesdbinndeae Re. $158, 006 | $774, 610 $239, 272 

BI I akg ie witha ladle idintdieneetatine tieio atau 2, 821, 542 | 3, 294, 133 2, 044, 641 


Other personal services: 
Regular pay above 52-week base: United States | 
FR atcsce a so ee banded nnncbsiseuwekcobeueone: | 28, 163 | 67, 081 69, 521 

Payment above basic rates: | 
United States rates_._.._- 








sinrd eames ecedidet ii 1, 046, 003 | 1, 308, 276 938, 241 
SAE Se talon cantina deniuanmncesahbaeee 1, 217, 497 | 1, 265, 966 | 1, 150, 951 
Excess of annual leave earned over leave taken: | | 
iN RR te SS OES Sa Sie a bucmaaedaainctat 71, 080 | 27, 604 
Local rates beach emsaidipadaatad ant d pbdebdeiaiaeet 00 36k 1... sieht RaSh utatecetbetele 
Excess leave taken (—) over leave earned: | 
United States rates___- Sardis ata dedre oackeraegll a EE MP ba viansn sadtseaneceabaien 
Total personal serv ices: | 
United States rates..........._- aaa 17, 837, 684 | 18, 780, 318 18, 192, 697 
Ee ne as es Sul 73, 768 62, 674 62, 674 
he | 14,078 | 14, 236,351 | 13, 915, 277 
Deduct portion not eh: irgeable- to limitation. _______- | 29, 305, 239 29, 645, 843 28, 647, 948 
Net personal services... _- miksoiieenieeiemencambae 2, 684, 635 | 3, 433, 500 
02 Travel 139, 469 | 844, 700 | 
03 Transportation of things 12, 496 | 78, 600 | 
04 Communication services 41, 835 | 42, 200 
05 Rents and utility services_- : 79, 820 | 87, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction | 88, 910 80, 500 
07 Other contractual services - | 373, 523 491, 100 
08 Supplies and materials__. ae 62, 626 91, 700 
09 Equipment P 1, 186 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions : : 159, 537 244, 400 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims- | 5 2, 023, 700 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities - - 43 15, 000 | 
15 Taxes and assessments... | 1, 559 11, 900 | ; 
Depreciation __- “ s 76, 876 | 84, 000 ,é 
General and administrative expenses—Isthmus. -- | 3, 722, 515 7, 528, 500 | 7, 679, 800 
General and administrative expenses in United States and 
Haiti -_- Ze 83, 296 291, 500 | 296, 200 
Reimbursable costs not chargeable to limitation (—)- : —82, haces ceeaetnee 
Grand total, general and administrative expenses 3, 723, 494 7, 820, 000 | 7, 976, 000 


Mr. Preston. The next item is the Panama Canal Company, on 
page 144 of the committee print and on page 57 of the justifications. 


FISCAL DATA 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 62 and 63 of the 
justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Panama Canal enterprise (Panama Canal Company—Canal Zone Government) 


| | 


| Expenses 
Revenue | (including Net 
depreciation) 











ACTUAL FISCAL YEAR 1957 

| | 
Re UII 2 cela sos | $43,550,829 | $18,001,379 $25, 549, 450 
Allied maritime operations _._......_. ; | 7, 223, 669 | 5, 857, 960 1, 365, 709 
Employee services. = ai .--| 24,028,832 23, 226, 278 802, 554 
Transportation and utility services. __ : | 9, 147, 892 | 8, 755, 902 391, 990 
Other supporting services... ..__- lil ci tessa seach 2, 653, 833 | 2, 397, 297 256, 536 
Canal Zone Government pire 3% eas _| 6, 371,086 | 16, 506, 600 | —10, 135, 514 
Bas cc tie ee Te Cankedagpatbdea teats 8, 867, 932 —8, 867, 932 
Other general revenue and expenses ___ i me 917, 510 6,458,847 | —5, 541,337 
Nonoperating income resulting from sale of 8. 8. Panama____- | 5, 704, 000 1, 431, 896 | 4, 272, 104 
OE sagas rcdcradaticeslccasacethnnauneas banieeneeet 99, 597, 651 | 91, 5, 091 8, 093, 560 
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Panama Canal enterprise (Panama Canal Company—Canal Zone Government) 


Expenses 


Revenue (ine 


luding 


depreciation) 


ESTIMATE FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Canal operations | $45, 782, 500 $19, 
Allied maritime operations 6, 923, 200 5 
Employee services 


, 200 16, 
r'ransportation and utility services 





580, 000 


, 507, 900 


886, 000 


, 000 &, 489, 400 
Other supporting services 2, 447, 900 2, 094, 400 
Canal Zone Government 6, 712, 100 17, 114, 300 
Interest 8, 900 
Other general revenue and expenses 1, 034, 900 7, 200 


Total 89. 188, 800 R5 
ESTIMATE FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Canal operations 4 








6, 000, 000 18, 
All‘ed maritime operatior 7.117. 000 5 
E nployee services 17, 852, 200 7 
Transportation and utility services &, 926, 990 . 
Other supporting services 2. 441, 800 9 
Canal Zone Government 7, 238, 900 1 
Interest s 
Other general revenue and expenses 997. 500 6 
Total 90, 574, 300 MF}. 


1 Includes supplemental appropriation of $320,400 


TABLE 2. Panama Canal Company—A nalysis of equily of l 
June 30. 1957 and 1956 


New direct investment 
Capital stock in Panama Railroad Company $7 


Valuation of net assets transferred from the Panama Canal (agency 
Feb. 1, 1950 


July 1, 1950 5 
July 1, 1951 396 
Total 402, 


Reactivated plant subsequent to July 1, 1951 


Total transfer from agency 402, 


Gross direct investment 409, 


Less dividends and other charges deductible from direct investment 
Dividends paid to U. 8. Treasury 
Prior to June 30, 1951 


93 

Subsequent to June 30, 1951 15, 
Appraised value of lands conveyed to the Republic of Panama with 

out reimbursement, December 16, 1943 11 

Property transfers, other U. S. Government agencies l 

Total deduction 52 

Net direct investment (interest bearing 356, 


Retained income 
tetained income at 


Net income subsequent to July 1, 1951, as restated 
Fiscal years 
1952 





1955 
1956 3, 
1957 3 
Net gain on sale of steamship Panama 4 
Subtotal 24 
Total. 95, 
Less fund held by U.S. Treasury 10, 
Retained income (non-interest-bearing 85 
Equity of U. 8. Government. 442 
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Mr. Preston. Governor, on yesterday you gave us a very detailed 
statement of the operation of the canal.” You also gave us an inter- 
esting history of its past operation and you also gave us your es- 
timate of the situation up through some time in 1970. 

Governor Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. It is not necessary this morning to review the op- 

eration of the canal itself, in the light of the splendid testimony you 
ao us yesterday and the splendid information you gave us. 

The capital projects involved are found on page 117 of the justi- 
fications. You mentioned some of these in yesterday’s testimony 
also. 


LOCOMOTIVES AND CRANES 


It seems that your two largest items deal with locomotives and 
cranes, which is a new item amounting to $5,477,000. How many 
locomotives and cranes would this purchase ? 

Governor Porrer. This is the so-called LeTourneau program, sir, 
where at the present time we are testing two of these new devices. We 
still have about 8 months more of tests to make before we know 
whether they will be adequate or not. If they are adequate, we will be 
able to replace our locomotives at this $5.5 million figure. If they are 
not successful and we have to go back to the type of double-wall tow- 
ing that we now do we will have to increase that figure to something 
in the neighborhood of $11 million. We will be before this com- 
mittee again before the decision is made. 


What this does is let us buy the LeTourneau devices if successful. 
CAPACITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston. And the Panama Canal improvement, $7,458,000— 
what is covered by this item ? 

Governor Porrer. Those, sir, are the items I described yesterday 
having to do with increasing the capacity of the canal to a point 
some time in the seventies. 

Mr. Preston. That is widening the project 

Governor Porrer. Widening, ‘lighting, and the mooring station. 

Mr. Preston. I might say at this point that I also inspected the 
places to be widened ‘and I was quite surprised at the narrowness of 
the canal and the difficulty of navigating long ships through the 


narrow areas of the canal, at some points only 300 feet wide. I think 
it is essential that you do that. 


REPLACEMENT OF TUG 


Has this tug passed its age of usefulness that you wish to replace? 
Governor Porrer. It not “only has passed its age in usefulness, sir, 
but we are faced now with these larger ships, as I showed you yester- 
day, where tugs of the horsepower that we have are insufficient to 

even nudge one of these ships into a different alinement. 

Under our program this new tug will have a horsepower of between 
2,000 and 2,500. The maximum tug we have at the present time is 
something in the neighborhood of 1,000 to 1,200 horsepower. 

Our tugs are too long for use in the cut with these heavy ships. 
Because of the width of the ships we cannot go alongside. We must 
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work from in front. The 7'rinidad, which we propose to replace, will 
be used during the widening program to haul barges out into the lake. 
When that operation is finished, the 7'rinidad w ill be retired and sold. 

I might add one more thing, sir: We are presently engaged in ex- 
tensive tests at the David Taylor Model Basin to find out exactly what 
the shape, size, and horsepower of our new tug should be. Those 
tests are almost finished. 


REPLACEMENT OF EMPLOYEE SERVICE FACILITIES 


Mr. Preston. Why do we have an item of $75,000 in 1959 in con- 
nection with the replacement of employee service facilities as a result 
of treaty commitments, Coco Solo-France Field? That is in the 
Canal Zone. 

Governor Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Why would the treaty have anything to do with 
that ? 

Governor Porrer. This is an amount of money to rehabilitate and 
put in operating condition the commissary, the theater and the quar- 
ters that we took over from the Navy and is an amount some $7 million 
less than it would have cost to build new quarters at Margarita. This 
is the sum it will take to get us out of Panama and in the Coco Solo 
vicinity. 

Mr. Presron. That is directly related to that ? 

Governor Porter. Yes, sir. 

As you saw, sir, those are wonderful houses we are moving into, 
those Navy quarters. 

Mr. Preston. They certainly are. 


OTILER SERVICE PROJECTS 


Under “Other service projects, replace and add equipment,” you 
show $325,000. What does that deal with? 

Governor Porrer. This is a normal replacement of operating equip- 
ment that we use in the Canal Zone. 

It breaks down into several items, sir. For instance, in housing and 
grounds, the replacement of lawnmowers, garbage trucks, tractors, 
and community facility equipment. Under the office equipment, all 
of our furniture there is kept in a furniture pool and managed out 
of one furniture pool. 

I found, to my amazement, that there was no program of replace- 
ment of some of this older equipment—typewriters, comptometers, 
adding machines, desks, chairs, and it looked to me as if all of a sud- 
den we were going to have to come in with a huge bill, and so we 
established a regular replacement program, setting ages on certain 
items of equipment under a GSA schedule, and every year we plan to 
replace the oldest equipment so we don’t have a huge bill sometime 
later. 

OPERATION OF CANAL ON CONTRACT BASIS 


Mr. Preston. Governor, has the Board of Directors or anybody ever 
discussed the idea of operating this canal on a contract basis? 

Governor Porrer. Under the treaty, sir, private business is pro- 
hibited in the Canal Zone, because it would be competitive in many 
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ways with Panamanian economy. Under the 1936 treaty, specifically, 
is the one that set up the program. If I gather your question right, 
sir, do you mean we would hire an engineering firm to operate “the 
canal ¢ 


Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Governor Porrer. I think, sir, it would cost us a great deal more, 
because there would be an enormous fee in connection with it. Some- 
body would still have to maintain the houses and the grounds because 
it does take some 14,000 people to operate the canal, the grounds, the 
houses, the commissaries, et cetera. 

I think, sir, that the 6 000 people plus that we have eliminated from 
our payroll since 1951 represents the largest area possible of contract 
maintenance. We contract some maintenance and we contract prac- 
tically all construction in the canal, whereas up to about 1953, every- 
thing was done with hired labor. "Those 6,000 bodies, sir, are those 
that are no longer on our payroll, and are replaced by contract 
procedures. 

Mr. Horan. If the chairman will yield, I think the main point is 
defense; is not that the reason for the present setup 

Governor Porrer. There is a high security there. 

Mr. Horan. That was my understanding, because defense is all 
over the place down there. 

Governor Porrer. I did want to bring to the committee’s attention, 
in view of the fact that the Congress for several years has been get- 
ting Government agencies from hired labor oper ations, contract op- 


erations, we have done that in the canal with considerable savings in 
payroll costs. 


LAUNCHES 


Mr. Bow. Before you go into the bridge, would you discuss briefly 
the launches item ? 

Governor Porrer. We own a considerable number of launches in 
the Canal Zone. The specific item to which your question is addressed 
has to do with those in the Marine Bureau. The Marine Bureau op- 
erates 32 launches. The Marine Bureau, with 32 launches, which are 
largely seagoing launches, and are the ones that take the pilots and 
the boarding crews and the quarantine people out to the ships as they 
come in the harbor, and on the Pacific side, that is in the open sea 
They must be seagoing launches, able to take considerable wave ac tion. 
They carry up to a dozen people at times. Each and every ship is 
visited by a boarding party as 1t comes to the Canal Zone, every time 
it presents itself, for quarantine and inspection purpose. We ad- 
measure new ships out in the harbor so these 32 launches, many of 
which have been in use for 27 years, do, of course, have a wear-out 
factor and a time comes when you should replace them. 

From 1950 until 1957 none were replaced. We have 2 or 3 of them 
that are practically laid up, and only can be used in special circum- 
stances and are not fully usable. 

We would like to replace these launches. I think this one provides 
for replacement of three. No; we have replaced three. This will 
replace the Cormorant. These ships are 50 feet long, Mr. Bow. They 
are very heavily built, to be able to take wave action. 
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Mr. Bow. Will $62,000 replace one of them ? 

Governor Porrer. $50,000 would. 

Mr. Bow. $12,000 is for repair and maintenance of others ! 

Governor Porrer. There is another item right below that. The 
engineering construction bureau has a survey launch which must be 
replaced and the dredging division has a work launch that should be 
replaced also. 

Actually, this is for 3, 1 of which is more expensive. 

Mr. Bow. Governor, getting directly to the point, these are work- 
ing launches, not pleasure launches for the people in the Canal Com- 
pany? Isthat right? 

Governor Porrrer. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Governor, you say these are used by the quarantine 
people and others. Is there any delay at the canal occasioned by 
quarantine, or are they now working the 24-hour-day shift ? 

Governor Porrer. I would like to have Colonel Bruce discuss the 
quarantine and how often it comes up, because if a ship is not good 
healthwise, she doesn’t touch up to any facility there. 

Mr. Bow. We were having some difficulty in New York and other 
harbors because of the hours that the quarantine were working. Some 
ships would be held up in their turnaround. I wondered whether that 
were true in the canal or whether they are now working the 24 hours 
and going to the ships as they arrive. 

Colonel Bruce. Sir, quarantine people are working the same hours 
as the admeasures, customs, immigration people, all the others who go 
out and board the ships. We have a consolidated boarding party, of 
which the quarantine element is a part. They all go out together. 
They go their different ways on the ship. They all do the work at the 

same time. Then they all come back in the same launch together. 
That saves the shippers a great deal of time. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, there is no delay now because of those 
services rendered by this Government. 

Colonel Bruce. Only in the event there is quarantineable disease 
aboard. Then there is a holdup. Normally there is no delay whatso- 
ever caused by quarantine. 

Mr. Bow. That is the purpose of those launches ? 

Colonel Bruce. That is right; it is one purpose. 

Governor Porrer. I would like to repeat, that after we got into the 
company operations and capital, all that is paid for out of our revenues 
and it is not an appropriated item. 
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Mr. Preston. The next item is the Panama Canal Bridge, page 141 
of the committee print. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


It is also on page 175 of the justifications. We will insert the tables 
on pages 175 through 179. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Panama Canal Bridge 


Appropriation requested, fiscal year 1959 Be 5 5 5 Se ee $19, 250, 000 


Project total . J ee Sta cacti Sci 2s Dh lead bean 20, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1959 obligation schedule ha | ee dai 6, 595, 000 
Fiscal vear 1959 expenditure schedule : Bake 3, 100, 000 
The purposes behind the proposed high-level bridge across the canal at Balboa 
are so closely related to foreign policy, international relationships, and treat 
commitments that justifications should not be based entirely on the conventional 
method of balancing cost against the tangible advantages to he gained. An im 


portant point in the justification for an improved crossing is the generally recog 
nized right of Panama to have a more convenient and reasonable means of physical 
communication between the two parts of their country which are separated by the 
Canal Zone. 
A glance at the map of Panama, and of the Canal Zone in particular, is suffi 
cient to indicate the basic difficulty. The two principal cities of Panama and 
Colon, and the international airport of Tocumen lie on the east side of the 
canol: most ef the rest of the population. and the most highly developed agri 
cultural area, lies on the west side. Moreover, most of the area of Panama Cit) 
itself is close to the canal, within what would have been the 5-mile Canal Zone 
border had not the city already been established there. Expansion of the eit 
is limited by the Pacific Ocean to the south, the canal to the west, and the Canal I 
Zone bovndary to the northwest. It can expand only to the east and northeast 
and hs already done so to an unprecedented extent, having more than doubled in 
porntation in the nast 20 vears. A convenient means of access to areas adjacent 
to the Canal Zone border on the west side of the canal in the vicinity of Arraijan 
we 1 nuna tarve new Pree for exnansiecn. A high-level bridge ending on the 
border of Panama City would bring traffic from that area into the heart of the city 
in less time than it now takes commuters who live in the ontlying 


ard northeast 


3 


Use of the present facilities is already unsuitable for regular commuters from 


the west side areas The ferry at Balboa cannot handle the present volume of j 
traffic alone and the longest delays at the swing bridge over the Miraflores locks : 
generally occur at the verv hours when commuters are trving to get to work or { 
time in the morning or hack home at night. This is hecause the heavy \ me 

of northbound marine traffic leaves Balboa in the early morning hours, whilt 
southbound traffic from the Atlantic side arrives in the late afternoon hours ' 
This causes closures of the bridge to vehicular traffic that average 12 minutes for 
a single lockage and proportionately more for doubles. The ferry runs on a 15 
minute schedule during the day, making the average wait about half that time ' 
excent in rush periods when the ferry frequently is not able to handle all t! 


waiting traffic. 

In addition to the local traffic of Panama City and environs, long distance 
traff« from the western half of Panama to the terminal cities is constantly i 
creasing in pace with rapid agricultural development and despite the generally 
poor roads in that area. The agricultural development is almost all inclusive 
but one of the fastest-growing and most important branches is the cattle industry, 
of both dairy and beef variety. Much of the beef produced is now consumed in 
the Canal Zone. 
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Completion of the Pan-American Highway all the way from the United States 
to Panama City is now scheduled to be about 2 years from the present. time. 
With that event there is bound to be a great increase in the present long distance 
traffic, much of which will be trucking. Extension of the highway through the 
Darien gap to connect with Colombia is now accepted as a probability in the 
not-too-distant future. When that occurs the proposed bridge will be an im- 
portant link in the Inter-American Highway. In the interim the bridge serves 
as an important link in the Pan-American Highway. 

In addition to the tangible arguments having to do with expansion of popula- 
tion and traffic, there is another factor important to the Panamanians that cannot 
be overlooked. The rapid physical growth of Panama has been accompanied 
by the development of a strong national spirit that has made the population 
increasingly conscious of the inconvenience resulting from the location of the 
Canal Zone, separating the country into two parts. Panamanians are sensitive 
to having to cross a strip of land under the jurisdiction of, and policed by, a 
foreign power in order to reach other parts of their own country. 

As far back as the late 1930’s the above factors, combined with rapid expan- 
sion of military establishments in the Canal Zone had caused serious thinking 
about a more dependable and convenient means of crossing the canal than was 
furnished by the ferry service. During this period, however, it was generally 
assumed that the crossing would be a tunnel rather than a bridge, although 
comparative estimates were made on both. By September of 1941 negotiations 
were underway with an engineering firm to design a tunnel. Congress deferred 
the project in October of that year, however, and our subsequent involvement 
in World War II caused any specific planning of either a tunnel or bridge to be 
abandoned. In the meantime, partial relief was afforded by construction of the 
Miraflores swing bridge which was built primarily as an aid to the construction 
of the third locks project. This bridge now carries a large volume of traffic 
but its location, and the long delays often caused by the ever-increasing marine 
traffic, makes it an unsatisfactory facility, particularly from the Panamanian 
point of view. Their right to a more convenient crossing was recognized in 1942 
when it became point 4 of the general relations agreement of that year and 
remains one of the few unfulfilled commitments. The Panamanian rights 
were recognized again in the 1955 Eisenhower-Remon Treaty revisions and 
became a specific item in the new treaty. Finally, the construction, at an esti- 
mated cost of $20 million was authorized by Congress. President Eisenhower 
signed the bill on July 23, 1956, in the course of a visit to Panama and the 
Canal Zone. 

The relative merits of a tunnel and bridge have been studied. The former is 
generally recognized as the least vulnerable in the military sense while the latter 
provides the most convenient access to and from Panama City because of: the 
elevated approaches across the most congested parts of the Canal Zone. As- 
suming these arguments balanced each other, estimated construction and main- 
tenanace costs greatly favored the bridge. In February of 1954, the Governor 
of the Canal Zone concluded that a high-level bridge would be more desirable. 
The Governor was informed by memorandum from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army dated October 11, 1954, that the Chief of Staff considered a bridge 
preferable to a tunnel and that the Departments of the Navy and Air Force 
concurred in this view. 

The cost of a 2-lane, high-level bridge, clearing the high water of the canal 
by at least 201 feet with a center main channel span of about 1,100 feet is esti- 
mated at $20 million on basis of starting the design in fiscal year 1958 and 
commencing construction in fiscal year 1959. In the submission for the supple- 
mental appropriation for fiscal year 1958 it was noted that if the $1 per hour mini 
mum wage should be made applicable to the bridge project the cost would be in 
creased an estimated $2 million. The Department of Labor now has ruled that the 
minimum wage law will apply, and as a result the total cost of the bridge has been 
increased to $22 million. Since the ruling results in an increase in the Presi- 
dent’s budget already submitted to the Congress, new schedules reflecting the 
increase will be deferred until the next budget submission, at which time de- 
signs will have progressed to a point where more precise estimates can be pre- 
pared. The increase in total is noted herein for the information of the Congress. 

It has not been the intention of the canal organization to fix the type of bridge. 
This would better be accomplished by an experienced firm of consulting engineers 
which can offer a choice of several basic types from which the canal authorities 
can make a selection. The Navy has requested a minimum vertical clearance of 
201 feet above mean high water within the limits of the canal channel. The 
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channel to be cleared is 600 feet wide but existing subsurface data indicates a 
main span of nearer 1,100 feet. This length dictates steel construction for the 
main span but most of the approaches can be either steel or concrete. Limiting 
approach grades of 5 percent are contemplated which will place the end of the 
Panama City approach on the border between that city and the Canal Zone. A 
branch approach will serve traffic from the Ancon area. On the west side of 
the canal, the approach will meet the present Thatcher Highway a little less 
than a mile beyond the present west bank ferry landing. 

A tentative construction schedule has been developed on the basis of which 
the bridge would be completed in 44% years from the time the initial funds are 
appropriated. Six months’ time is estimated for preliminary design of the 
bridge as a whole, followed by another 6 months for final design of the sub- 
structure and 1 year for the superstructure, these latter 2 running concurrently. 
Subsurface exploration would run concurrently with preliminary design and 
ovelap some of the final design period. It is estimated that (1) substructure 
construction could start within 15 months and be completed within 1 year there- 
after; (2) superstructure start within 21 months and be completed in 244 years 
thereafter; relocations, approaches, and miscellaneous items be started within 
15 months and be completed in about 3 years thereafter. Expressed in tabular 
form this schedule would appear as follows: 


Item | Begin Complete 
Prel‘minary design - ; M+ 0 M+ 6 
Substructure des‘gn _- | M+ 7 M+12 
Superstructure design : : M+ 7 M+18 
Core drilling -- M+ 3} M+10 
Substructure construction M+15 | M+27 
Superstructure construction M +21 | M-+51 
Relocations, approaches, and miscellaneous M+15 M+ 


The project is being initiated in fiscal year 1958 under an appropriation of 
$750,000 for subsurface exploration, preparation of plans and specifications, and 
other activities preliminary to the construction of the bridge. Based on the 
tentative construction schedule developed and on the award of the preliminary 
phase of a design contract early in the second quarter of fiscal year 1958, the 
first year’s work will consist of initiation of foundation drilling, completion of 
the preliminary design, and start of substructure and superstructure final design. 

The schedule for fiscal year 1959 provides for continuation of the subsurface 
exploration, completion of the substructure design, and award of contract for 
the substructure construction and the preliminary work on relocations, ap- 
proaches, and miscellaneous activities. 

The obligation and expenditure schedules are as follows: 








Fiscal year | Obligation | Expenditure 

os nadine : sa ees : 
1958___ $696, 000 $325, 000 
1959 a 6, 595, 000 3, 100, 000 
1960. c a ms d ; nd iS ee ance oe 10, 835, 000 | 8, 616, 000 
ae ak ; . wabbaeed ten or wiin ol eae 1, 175, 000 | 5, 175, 000 
1962. _. eas ; Riding Padscicntethiaoinatialts Wiiltaguic eee rcs 699, 000 | 2, 784, 000 
PR see cheibniss siete ilid ta aliieadite Sateoe ind cilndaedatee 20, 000,000 | 20, 000, 000 


Mr. Preston. Although you discussed this somewhat yesterday, 
give us a brief discussion on the stage of construction. 

Governor Porrer. There is an obligation and expenditure schedule 
on page 179 which indicates that in 1959 we propose to obligate some 
$614 million, with an expenditure of about $3.1 million. 

The contractor will start within the next week: or so in the final 
design, and we should be ready well within the year to obligate con- 
tracts perhaps for the substructure and for the approaches. 


The expenditures and obligations for 1960-61-62 are given siml- 
larly. 
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I desire to call to the chairman’s attention again the fact that this 
minimum-wage law is going to cause an increase in the cost of the 
bridge. This law was not in effect when I appeared before you last 
year. 

Mr. Preston. Is there any doubt in your mind about the bridge 
handling the increased requirements of future years? 

Governor Porter. The design, sir, as that report shows, has been 
exhaustive in the development of traffic figures, and in my estimation 
it is not only an adequate bridge but one that will serve during its 
useful life to take care of all traffic. 

Mr. Preston. What do you estimate the annual maintenance cost 
will be? 

Governor Porrrr. Might I furnish that figure for the record, sir? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. You may furnish that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

It is estimated that the annual cost of maintenance of the new bridge will be 
$60,000, exclusive of interest and depreciation. 

Mr. Preston. Are there questions on the bridge? 

Mr. Bow. What do you anticipate traffic will be on the bridge for 
the first 10 years? Can you give us that by years? 

Governor Porrer. I think there is a table in here that I should 
perhaps put in the record with the traffic estimates, sir. 

The traffic figures and the design criteria to take care of that traffic 
start in the architect-engineers report on page 25 and continues 
through page 30. 

Mr. Preston. Would pages 25 and 26 provide the information sought 
by Mr. Bow? 

Governor Porrer. The part that answers your direct question starts 
in the middle of page 26, sir, and includes the first two paragraphs. 

The design hourly volume of traffic crossing the canal in 1987, including all 
types of vehicles, is estimated to be 970. There is very little information avail- 
able on the percentage of this traffic which will be trucks and on the effect and 
number of underpowered vehicles. However, from available information and 
observation on the site, it is estimated that about 20 percent of this traffic could 
be trucks and underpowered vehicles. The latter, for purposes of this analysis, 
are classified and considered as trucks. 

Under ideal traffic and roadway conditions in an urban area, the practical 
capacity of a roadway having two 12-foot lanes and shoulders at least 6 feet 
wide is 1,500 passenger cars per hour at operating speeds of 35 to 40 miles per 
hour (table 5, HCM). On level roadway, 1 truck has approximately the same 
effect as 244 passenger cars. With 20 percent trucks, the 970 mixed hourly vol- 
ume for design is increased to the equivalent of 1,260 passenger vehicles. Using 
established criteria for a highway in a suburban area, it appears that a 24-foot 
roadway would be adequate. 

Mr. Bow. Is there contemplation of the continuance of highways 
in South America from the bridge ? 

Governor Porrer. Yes, sir. The project that connects the bridge 
with the Colombian system is called the Darien project. It traverses 
among the roughest country in South America. It was the major sub- 
ject of the meeting of the Pan-American Highway Commission, with 
all the various countries represented which was held in Panama last 
fall. 

Our own Bureau of Public Roads is in on the studies. The section 
of that road is contemplated to cost somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$60 million. 


24676—58——45 
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Mr. Bow. Where will that go? 

Governor Porrer. It will go roughly from the bridge about halfway 
through the Darien on the Pacific side and then cuts across to the 
Atlantic side of the peninsula connecting up into the Colombian 
system. 

Mr. Bow. What will be the distance of that road to which you 
referred which will cost about $60 million ? 

Governor Porrer. I will give you that figure. Approximately 200 
miles. 

Mr. Bow. Is there any commitment on the part of our Government 
to share in the cost of that highway ? 

Governor Porrer. That is a question that perhaps should be an- 
swered by the Bureau of Public Roads, sir. 

We have helped extensively in all of the highway except in Mexico, 
T believe. 

Mr. Bow. That is the Inter-American Highway to Panama. I am 
talking about the one from Panama on south. Has there been a com- 
mitment by our Government as yet that you know of ? 

Governor Porrer. I do not believe so, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Is the only item in this entire budget for civil de- 
fense found on page 5, amounting to $50,800 ? 

Governor Porrrer. That is the increase over 1958. The total for 
civil defense is found on page 14 and amounts to $72,300 for 1959. 

Mr. Preston. Governor, that concludes the hearings and it has 
been most interesting and informative. 

Wethank you very much. 


Turspay, Aprin 29, 1958. 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


WITNESSES 


LEWIS G. CASTLE, ADMINISTRATOR 
MARTIN W. OETTERSHAGEN, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 


E. REECE HARRILL, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR AND COMPTROL- 
LER-TREASURER 


BRENDON T. JOSE, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER-TREASURER 
CHARLES M. TRAMMELL, JR., GENERAL COUNSEL 
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Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
Capital outlay: 
1. Land, land rights, and relocations.........._- 
2. Locks cael 
3. Channels and canals 
4. Roads and bridges 
5. Navigation aids and related facilities 
6. Permanent buildings and equipment__- 
7. Engineering and design a 
8. Supervision and inspection___ : 
9. Operating costs capitalized during construction -- 


Total applied costs 
Changes in unapplied costs 


Total capital outlay 


Operating costs: 
10. Operation of locks and canals and traffic control_ 
11. Maintenance of navigation aids 
12. Maintenance of plant and equipment 
13. Administrative expenses (limitation) _- 
14. Depreciation 
15. Interest... 


Total operating costs__ 
Accrued interest—deferred (—) 
Depreciation included above (— 
Operating costs capitalized during construction (— 


Total operating costs, funded 


Total program costs, funded 
Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from obli- 
gations of other years (unpaid undelivered orders), 
net (—). 


Total program (obligations) 


Financing: 
Amounts becoming available: 
New authorization to expand from public debt re- 
ceipts 
Revenue: Shipping tolls 
nobligated balance brought forward (authorization to 
expend from public debt receipts) 


Total amounts available : 
nobligated balance carried forward (authorization to ex- 
pend from public debt receipts 


Financing applied to program 


Sources and application of funds 


Gross expenditures (funds applied) 
Acquisition of assets 
Expense -. eo 
Increase in selected working capital 
Total gross expenditures. 


Receipts from operations (funds provided 
Revenue eg 
Accrued interest-—deferred 
Decrease in selected working capital 


Total receipts from operations _ - aes jt 


Budget expenditures... 


| 
Y $1, 953, 676 


| 1957 actual | 1058 estimate 


1959 estimate 





31, 464, 136 
5, 024 
1, 029, 240 





20, 256 | 
426, 027 | 
1, 072, 682 | 
1, 707, 893 | 


284, 592 
45, 713, 526 
640, 525 


284, 592 | 





1, 234, 871 
—945, 285 

—4, 994 
— 284, 592 


46, 354, 051 
—$25, 127, 891 


21, 226, 160 


30, 427, 585 


30, 427, 585 


—¥, 201, 425 


21, 226, 160 | 


46, 354, 051 


$1, 170, 300 
16, 051, 100 
13, 830, 200 
4, 398, 300 
689, 800 

5, 157, 200 
396, 300 

1, 892, 700 
554, 000 


| 44, 139, 900 
277, 500 | 





| 44, 417, 400 


120, 000 | 


34, 000 | 
400, 000 | 
5, 000 
3, 499, 975 
4, 058, 975 | 
—3, 499, 975 | 
—5, 000 
—554, 000 | 


44, 417, 400 


—$25, 578, 952 


18, 838, 448 | 


35, 000, 000 


9, 201, 425 
44, 201, 425 | 
— 25, 362, 977 


18, 838, 448 


(operations) 


$578, 800 
819, 300 

4, 807, 800 
3, 266, 600 
659, 900 
2, 149, 800 
312, 400 
770, 000 

1, 217, 800 


14, 582, 400 
—149, 600 


14, 432, 800 


641, 000 
77, 000 

260, 000 

440, 000 

705, 000 

4, 532, 200 

6, 655, 200 
—3, 332, 200 
—705, 000 
—1, 217, 800 








1, 400, 200 


15, 833, 000 


—$6, 732, 900 


9, 100, 100 


1, 500, 000 
25, 362, 977 
26, 862, 977 

—17, 762, 877 


9, 100, 100 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


$47, 299, 336 | 


47, 299, 336 


945, 285 | 


9, 383, 905 | 


10, 329, 190 | 


36, 970, 146 


$47, 917, 375 





47, 917, ¢ 


3, 499, 975 | 
417, 400 | 


$17, 765, 000 
1, 400, 200 
4, 667, 000 





832, 200 


1, 500, 900 
3, 332, 200 


3, 917, 375 


44, 000, 000 


4, 832, 200 


19, 000, 000 





me 
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Revenue 


Operating expense - 


$1, 234, 871 


Operating costs capit ‘lized during construction (—)_.. snconnn| =; 204, 871 


Total expense (net) - 


Net loss (—) for the year (deficit (—), end of year) 


Financial condition 


Assets: 
Cash with Treasury and in banks | 
Cash on hand Es 
Accounts receivable 
Land, structures, and equipment, net 


Total assets 


Liabilities 
Current 
Accrued interest—deferred 
Total liabilities - 


Government investment: 
Interest-bearing capital 
Start of year ‘i 
Borrowings from Treasury during year, net 
End of year ais 
Deficit (—)-- 


Total Government investment ; 


$178. 616 | 


1, 650 
703, 416 


60, 094, 548 


60, 978, 230 


11, 510, 405 


1, 167, 825 | 


2, 678, 230 


16, 000, 000 
32, 300, 000 


48, 300, 000 


418, 300, 000 


Status of certain fund balances 


1956 actual 


Unexpended balance 
Cash 
Budget authorization 


$4, 850, 412 
SY. O00, OOO 
Total unexpended balance --.-._-. 93, 850, 412 
Obligated balance, net 

Current liabilities 

Unpaid undelivered orders 

Accounts receivable, net (— 


1, 849, 092 
61, 999, 743 
— 426, OOS 


63, 422, 827 


Total obligated balance 


Unobligated balances 30, 427, Se 


1957 actual 


$180, 266 
56, 700, 000 


56, 880, 266 


11, 510, 405 
36, 871, 852 
—703, 416 


47, 678, 841 


9, 201, 42 


$25 





$4, 058, 975 | 
— 4, 058, 975 | 


108, 


108 


ll, 


REVENUE, EXPENSE, AND RETAINED EARNINGS 


$278, 
l, 


299 


224, 


4, 667 


15, 


aon 


, 300, 
, LOO, 


2, 400 


2, 400, 


S280), 


616 
650 


923 
180 
389 
SUO 


189 


000 
000 


oon 


O00 


1958 estimate 


2H 


17, 600, 000 


47, 


li 


224, 


Re), 2 


i) 


38 


11, 292, 900 





2, 100, 200 
600, 200 
$278, 616 

1, 650 
125, 076, 924 
125, 357, 189 

6, 557, 389 

8, 000, 000 

14, 557, 889 

2. 400. 000 

19. 000, 000 

111. 400, 800 
600, 200 
110, 7¥9, SOO 


1959 estim 


$21) 


2. 600 


IX, RRO 
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Program and financing 








1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


een $284, 592 onne 000 $440, 000 


Program by activities: Administration (total obligations) 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_.........- MEE btctcetonkenanhinehanpleanmbaned 
Raniteshl is. chee Aa ea oe) oe das 325, 000 | 400, 000 440, 000 


OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 




















Total number of permanent positions____........_...-__-.-__- 37 | 150 199 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions................_.._- 2 3 2 
Average number of all employees-_.....................-.-..-- 33 51 177 
Number of employees at end of year...........-...-.-........ 38 150 199 
A verepe GB grade ait Wat ios Jo dons ek isicsda ose Std ry 8 ‘87, 303 8.7 . $6,332 | 7.8 $5,7 
01 Personal services: F 
ly a ee ee $258, 347 $362, 000 $903, 000 
Positions other than permanent_.....................- 22, 854 51, 000 30, 000 
Other PORCINE MANU IIINS ania 6 cick edn ckkictddencdacds 6, 331 25, 000 12, 000 
‘Teun Wane STU C8 87, 532 438, 000 945, 000 


Deduct portion not chargeable to administrative ex- 











pense limitation _................ debi be Said toy Ohc elignaes 72, 847 147, 000 605, 000 

BEGG OROUNEE GOT VINOD oon oc kcrnecccnccdecantsuccece 214, 685 291, 000 340, 000 

02 Travel bch dsmeety Kuban tial naga Ske aiieat eld 16, 410 20, 000 20, 000 
03 ‘Transportation of things. Se re aia sen enaocte aes mee 134 | 20, 000 5, 000 
ae ee eee 4,7 6, 000 6, 000 
CE. Teemih ak CR TE ii css oo cite neces 15, 597 | 16, 000 4, 000 
OG Priestley OG COO oo sik Hck viv dcewcnosent cece 6, 830 | 7, 000 15, 000 
Piotoremn iodo eign dea ccenkc csoaleaeeelie 724 | 3, 000 3, 000 

07 Other contractual services... ........................ 3, 525 | 4, 000 6, 000 
Services performed by other agencies_. 6, 240 8, 000 9, 000 

08 Supplies and materials.___- etudbsting maze 4, 754 6, 000 6, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions._...-.---.-.--------- 10, 616 18, 000 25, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments... Gee Seite 354 1, 000 1, 000 
Total obligations...............-- sibs deaelatieds 284, 592 400, 000 440, 000 


Mr. Preston. The next item the committee will take up is the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. This is found on page 
166 of the committee print. We have separate justifications for this 
item. Reference is made to page 2. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE EstTrM ATES 


We will insert in the record at this point page 18, and also pages 57 
through 59 of the justifications. 
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GENERAL JUSTIFICATION OF BupGET PROGRAM 


Location.—The United States works of the seaway are in and along the inter- 
national boundary and the St. Lawrence River, comprising a 114-mile reach from 
Lake Ontario downstream to St. Regis. The first 68 miles from Lake Ontario 
down to Ogdensburg, N. Y., is known as the Thousand Islands.section. The 46 
miles below Ogdensburg which extends to St. Regis (below Massena, N. Y.) and 
covering the Long Sault and Cornwall Island areas is known as the International 
Rapids Section. 

Summarized financial data 


Borrowing authority status: 
Authorization to borrow and to expend from public debt re- 


ceipts (Public Law 358, 83d Cong.)_..__..-_-_---_------ $105, 000, 000 
Additional borrowing authority authorization (Public Law 
PN UIE ooh S ac cede ceewnunon ne ceweeeeeueke 35, 000, 000 


‘Lote borrowing authority..........-.-~ sn caneus oe a 9 40, 000. 000 
Less estimated cost of the seaway (exclus sive e of interest during 

DI a cr a i eae wae » 900 
Balance of borrowing authority available for Corporation 
working capital, and a reserve for contingencies and 

NS Fe Pe hing ac a nrc cae sesh wa Sse we coat GSR Saal ca 14, 064, 100 


Scheduled use of borrowing authority: 


Actual borrowings through fiscal year 1957____ $48, 300, 000 
Estimated borrowings for fiscal year 1958_____- 44, 100, 000 
Estimated borrowings for fiscal year 1959_._.___ 19, 000, 000 
Balance available to complete seaway and for 

working capital___....--.-- Setlbwwaaeee 28, 600, 000 





Total scheduled use of borrowing authority. 1 40, 000, 000 


Estimated total obligations to be incurred on the construction n pro- 
gram: 
(Latest estimated cost of seaway, exclusive of interest during 
construction) she ab sob os AO ences OT es DO AE aah aioe eg ci 125, 935, 900 
Actual obligations incurred. through fiscal year 


oS ..--. $95, 798, 575 
Estimated obligations for fiscal year + 1958_____- =, 838, 448 
Estimated obligations for fiscal year 1959_____- , 699, 900 
— —— 122, 336, 923 
Anticipated obligations after fiscal year 1959____________-_ 3,8 598, 977 





Estimated total construction cost to be incurred: 
(Exclusive of interest during construction)_..........._--- 125, 935, 900 
Actual cost through fiscal year 1957____.____-- $58, 926, 723 
Estimated cost for fiscal year 1958___________- “44, 417, 400 
Estimated cost for fiscal year 1959__________-- 14, 432, 800 
———_ 117, 776, 923 


9 


7 
8, 158, 977 


’ 


Balance to complete seaway after fiscal year 1959__ 
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St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Explanation of administrative expenses subject to congressional limitation 





—_— 


by I eel ie ee Po eee ae Nees 


Includes personal services for staff officers of the Adminis- 
trator, the Deputy Administrator, Office of the Comptroller- 
Treasurer, Office of the Engineer, Office of the Counsel, the 
Information Office, and the Administrative Office, as well as for 
the Advisory Board, consultants and experts. The increase is 
due to the recruitment of the necessary additional administrative 
personnel to perform the necessary functions required to ad- 
minister, operate, and maintain the seaway. 

Travel expenses...._.......- a 

Includes per ‘diem and other expenses of the administrative 
staff for trips to Buffalo, Massena, New York City, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Cornwall, and "other points in the St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes seaway area, and travel in connection with coordi- 
nating programs of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of 
Canada, the New York State Power Authority, the Hydro- 
electric Power Commission of Onté ario, and the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Construction Agent. 

"E’CRRIPC ENGR OE RII a posi enviar michain china ica peacetime zi 

Includes transportation expenses of moving household effec ts 
of employees, postage used in parcel post, express, and freight on 


supplies and equipment procured for administrative use. 
Communication services -_- | 


Includes telephone and telegr: iph services, letter post: age, and | 
other miscellaneous communication serv ices. 
Rents and utilities 
Includes the rental charge »s for office ‘space in W ashington, 
D. C., ineluding the related cost of utilities. 
Printing and re production _- | 
Includes printing and reproduction on all miscellaneous forms 
and letters, photographie services, reports on traffic and toll 
studies, reports on amortization of construction costs, brochures 
on general information concerning the activities of the Corpora- 
tion, and other informational releases, 
Other contractual services 
Includes services pe rformed by other “government: al agenc ies, 
repairs of equipment, alterations of space, the Corporation’s 
share of insurance contributions, premiums on fidelity bonds, 
General Accounting Office audits, official entertainment ex- 
enses of the Administrator, special studies, and other miscel- 
ancous contractual services. 
Su pplies s and materials 
Includes supplies and materials for use by the Administrator, 
Deputy Administrator, and administrative staff of the Corpo- 
ration. 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Includes the C orporation’s contributions to the civil service | 
retirement fund and the service charges for the operation of the | 
fund. 
Taxes and assessments - 
Includes the Corpor: ation’s FICA taxes for ¢ smployees not cov- | 
ered by the civil service retirement fund. 


| 


Total administrative expenses 





1957 
actual 


$214, 685 


| 
16, 410 


134 


4, 723 


15, 597 | 


9, 765 


4, 754 
10, 616 


354 





284, 592 | 
| 
' 


1958 
estimate 


$291, 000 


20, 000 | 


6, 000 
| 
16, 000 | 


| 


10, 000 | 





12, 000 


6, 000 


18, 000 


1,000 


400, 000 





1959 
estimate 


$340, 000 


5, 000 


6, 000 
4, 000 


18, 000 


6, 000 


25, 000 


1, 000 


440, 000 


eae 








wd 


é 
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Mobilization, operations, and maintenance during construction by objects (including 
field supervision and inspection expenses during fiscal years 1957 and 1958 











Object classification | 1957 | 1988 1959 
actual | estimate estimate 
; | | 
eer IN oo eon cu ania seat aiee wa eee | $72, 847 $147, 000 $605, 000 
02 Travel- 5 ates ata 9, 544 15, 000 15, 000 
03 Transportation of things. onitea ET 54 ea 1, 543 | 25, 000 11, 000 
04 Communication services___....-...-..----- 4, 056 10, 000 20, 000 
PLE NE SUEAEIONON, gn ccc cnc cuccwneuesnwen | | Ue Aoncnmnete 
06 Printing and reproduction’ - 390 | 2, 000 4, 000 
Photographing_. CS 4 Txt eo es A | 22,150 | 7, 000 40, 000 
07 Other contractus eminem. ae ee Pee 7, 140 25, 000 | 0, 000 
Services performed by the United States Coast Guard. | : ‘ 77, 000 
Services performed by all other government agencies- | 7 10, 000 | 10, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- ; 3, 316 25, 000 | 80, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: | | 
Contributions to the retirement fund.-._-....-- iisaieat 4,021 | 10, 000 50, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments- 114 | 1, 000 16, 000 
Total operation and maintenance expenses during construction. 125, 121 279, 000 978, 000 
Distributed as follows: | 
Field supervision and inspection.._.............-...-..--------- 125, 121 | 125, 000 iniaipmabics 
Mobilization, operation and mainten: ance during construction: | 
(a) Transiting of ships and operation of locks and canals ; 120, 000 641, 000 
(6) Navigation aidt.........- nana een snnesananca- : seial ; 77, 000 
(c) Buildings, grounds, roads, dikes, ‘ete. nadie aren - ain 34, 000 260, 000 
Total_.- it: caseae a tninibiurmssawh ined aha aitbambaaaaaenaianil 125, 121 | 279, 000 978, 000 





Comparison of budget estimates for operation and maintenance for fiscal year 1959 

















| 
| | As revised to | 
| As contained | reflect latest 
Code Objective classification in official wage scales | Remarks 
budget | andother | 
| | factors, 
| Mar. 21, 1958 | 
—— | aie 
i i 
01 | Personal services__...........-.--- $605, 000 | $633,585 | The detailed personal services 
| | schedule shows $605,000; how- 
| ever, an amended listing of 
| | personnel requirements is at- 
| tached and is based upon latest 
approved wage board rates for 
| the Massena area. 

OD Bs ihe a es ne nceiadanacsticien 15, 000 10, 000 | 

03 | Transportation of things. ........- | 11, 000 10, 000 | 

04 | Communication services. -.......- | 20, 000 19, 000 | 

05 | Rents and utilities. _-..........._-] 0 | 0 | 

06 | Printing and reproduction---.-..__- 4, 000 | 0 | Amount previously estimated 

| | | _ not now required. 
Photographing-_-............--] 40,000 | 0 | Revised estimate eliminates this 
| item as it represents a capital 
| expenditure being performed 
| _ under contract. 

07 | Other contractual services_-____..- | 60, 000 | 80, 235 | Increase due principally to added 
| } | costs for insurance to cover 
| | damages to vessels, collisions 

| and other liabilities—taken out 
| jointly with the Seaway Au- 
| thority of Canada. 
Services performed by U. 8. 77, 000 | 77, 000 | 
Coast Guard. | | | 
08 | Supplies and materials__....._..-- | 80,000 | 80,000 | 
11 | Grants, subsidies and contribu- | 50, 000 | 41,180 | Contributions computed on basis 
tions: contributions to retirement of revised personal services 
fund. | | estimate. 
15 | Taxes and assessments---_.......-- | 16, 000 | 27,000 | Payments in lieu of taxes for 
| | | lands taken from the tax rolls 
} | used for seaway purposes. 
| a eR | snes 
Total operation and main- | 978, 000 | 978, 000 | | 
tenance expenses during | 
construction. | | 
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Mr. Presron. This represents an authorization increase of $40,000 
over fiscal 1958, 

We have with us this morning the administrator, Mr. Lewis G. 
Castle. 

I believe you have a prepared statement which you wish to read, 
Mr. Castle? 

Mr. Castixz. Yes; if I may 

Mr. Preston. We will be glad to have you read your statement at 
this time, Mr. Castle. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Castix. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear before this committee together with 
poeee members of our staff to bring you up to date on the status of the 

yay project, and to highlight ‘the budgetary requirements of the 
Co orporation for the fiscal year 1959. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation is charged 
with the responsibility of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
the United States portion of the St. Lawrence seaway, which is being 
undertaken jointly by the Governments of the U nited States and 
Canada. 

The Corporation is now in the completion phases of constructing 
the navigational improvements in the United States territory within 
the 114-mile international section of the St. Lawrence River, extend- 
ing from Lake Ontario downstream to St. Regis, N. Y. This seaway 
modernization program will increase the controlling channel depth in 
the upper St. Lawrence River from 14 to 27 feet. 

The seaway facilities are scheduled for opening in the spring of 
1959 to accommodate 27-foot draft vessels. However, in July of 1958, 
about 2 months hence, it is planned to open the W iley- Dondero Canal 
and the Eisenhower and Snell Locks for 14-foot draft vessels. This 
arly opening of these facilities will be required as a result of raising 
the power pool, which will make inoperative the present Canadian 
14-foot canal in this area 

A very tight and coordinated schedule of construction by the sea- 
way and power entities is presently in effect, and we anticipate com- 
pleting the navigational facilities as scheduled. 


FINANCING AND CONSTRUCTION COST ESTIMATE 


The Corporation as created by law is a self-sustaining and self- 
liquidating enterprise. The Corporation is required to recover from 
toll revenues all costs of oper: ating and maintaiming the works under 
its administration, including depreciation, payment of interest on 
borrowed money, payments in lieu of taxes, and repayment of con- 
struction costs of the seaw: ay within a period not to exceed 50 years. 
Public Law 358, 83d Congress, as amended by Public Law 85-108, 
authorized the Corporation to issue to the Secretary of the Treasury 
revenue bonds payable from shipping toll revenues, with the provi- 
sion that not to exceed $140 million shall be outstanding at any one 
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time. As of March 31, 1958, the status of the Corporation’s borrow- 
ing authority was as follows: 
Onl PORT Ome MINNOTILS 65s hl eck eee $140, 000, 000 
Less: 
Expenditures to March 31, 1958_......________- $90, 839, 232 
Balance of unearned construction and supply con- 
tracts RE 
—_———————-_ 10H, 958, 287 


Unobligated borrowing authority $35, 041, 713 





Commitments against the unobligated borrowing authority to cover 
the work performed by hired labor fore es, Ine luding reservations for 
the Corporation and construction agent’s costs, amount to about $3.5 
million, to June 30, 1958. 

The latest estimate ‘3 construction costs of the United States seaway 
project, as prepared in December 1957, total $130,569,900, including 
interest during el This latest estimate reflects a reduc- 
tion of $12.4 million from the estimate furnished you in our 1958 
appropriation hearings. The reduced estimate is occasioned by the 
awarding of contracts at less than the amounts reserved, elimination 
of reserves for contingencies which did not materialize, and certain 
minor changes in work programs. 

An additional saving has been realized on interest during construc- 
tion due to the Cor poration’s policy of issuing bonds only as money is 
required, more favorable interest rates, and a reduction in the amount 
of funds necessary to finance the project. 

The Corporation is contingently liable for approximately $7 million 
arising principally from claims by contractors for alleged damages, 
due to the changed conditions encountered while engaged in seaway 
construction. These claims have not been recorded as obligations 
against the Corporation’s borrowing authority, and there is doubt as to 
the amount, if any, in which these claims w ill materialize. Although 

the present cost estimates of the Corporation include some provisions 


for contingencies, it is not known whether the amounts reserved will 
be adequate to cover the claims. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS 


At March 31,1958, the United States portion of the seaway was 
approximately 80 percent completed. Approximately 10 percent of 
the balance of the work to be performed is under contract. Essentially 
all features of construction are on schedule. 

The Corporation has continued its general policy of having con- 
struciion accomplished by contract wherever possible, after free and 
competitive bidding. Contracts have been awarded, and other obliga- 
tions incurred, totaling approximately $105 million. After three 
unsuccessful solicitations for bids on dredging work in the vicinity of 
South Cornwall Island, the Corporation authorized the construction 
agent to perform this work with Government-owned plant, using 
hired-labor forces. 

The Wiley-Dondero Canal is complete and has been accepted from 
the contractor. Both the Eisenhower and Snell locks will be com- . 
pleted prior to the close of fiscal year 1958. The major activities 
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remaining to be completed are channel enlargements in the Thousand 
Islands section, marine dredging in the South Cornwall Island section, 
completion of the International High Level Bridge, and construction 
of marine base and shop repair facilities. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Pursuant to the Government Corporation Control Act, the Cor- 
poration submitted its fiscal year 1959 program of constr uction work 
estimated at $14,432,800. During fiscal year 1959, the Corporation 
will essentially complete the construction program comprising the 
10-mile canal, 2 locks, navigation channels in the 46-mile international 
rapids section of the St. Lawrence River between Ogdensburg and 
Massena, N. Y., and certain channel and related navigation work in 


the 68-mile Thousand Islands section between Lake Ontario and 
Ogdensburg. 

The amounts of the estimated program are to be applied to the 
oe features of work: 


Niece aek eee cacernctintdaadiene nomic $578, 800 


ae Bs schieiel Laces cath Sects cd lo ete ke ee Ee og Slee apes Eee 819, 300 
Cannella. 606 CARR ao. hes Ss on Oe ee ee 4, 807, 800 
mes TN i a a ee ee ee 3, 266, 600 
Navigation aids and related facilities.._._._.....___ Be me Feeeake 659, 900 
Permanent buildings and equipment___........._..._.___..______-_- 2, 149, 800 
Engineering, supervision, administration, and other costs_.__._____--_ 2, 150, 600 








Total cost of work to be performed in fiscal year 1959____-_- 14, 432, 800 


The Corporation will commence operations in fiscal year 1959 by providing a 
channel to accommodate ships that ply the existing 14-foot draft St. Lawrence 
Canal operated by the Canadians. This 14-foot waterway is scheduled to become 
inoperative July 1, 1958, in the vicinity of the international rapids section, due to 
the flooding of the power pool, making it essential that the United States locks, 
canal, and channels be ready for service at that date to handle the shallow-draft 
vessels. The 27-foot draft seaway is scheduled to begin operations in the spring 
of 1959. The cost of the operation of the canal for 14-foot draft vessels will be 
-apitalized as operation and maintenance during construction. No tolls will be 
charged for this limited use of a part of the seaway during the calendar year 
1958. When the 27-foot seaway opens in the spring of 1959, tolls will be assessed 
and the project considered in a regular operation and maintenance status. The 
estimated operating costs to the Corporation during fiscal year 1959 are as 
follows: 


1. Operation of locks and canals, and traffic control___.__.-___--_---_- $641, 000 


2. Maintenance of navigation aids__.._...._----_- acnciabaastbeaastaseas ar 77, 000 
esa wiht. © ke ee 260, 000 


3. Maintenance of plant and equipment 
4. Administrative expenses (limitation) -.....__--_~- ti ea 440, 000 


Total operating costs funded for fiscal year 1959__________-_- ae 418, 000 


PERSONNEL STATUS AND RECRUITMENT FOR OPERATIONS 


As of April 25, 1958, the Corporation had 33 employees on the rells 
charged to the administrative expenses limitation, and 36 field em- 
ployees engaged in engineering and inspection of the construction 
work and mobilizing for operations. 

Sufficient operating personnel will be mobilized to operate the sea- 
way for the 14- food draft ships commencing in July 1958. It is 
planned to augment the operational and administrative staff by 49 
people in fiscal year 1959. The seaway will be operated 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week during the navigation season. It will require 


See 


| 
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approximately 5 employees to fill each position on a continuous basis. 
Most of the operating work and certain of the administrative work 
will require manning on a continuous basis. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


The Corporation has submitted a request for administrative ex- 
penses for the fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $440,000. This in- 
cludes general administration, supervision, and direction of all 
activities of the Corporation, as well as carrying on negotiations with 
other seaway-power entities involved in the St. Lawrence River de- 
velopment program. These expenses cover costs of overall planning, 
scheduling of construction and operational work, tolls studies, prep- 
aration and issuance of shipping rules and regulations, financing, and 
other problems relating to this international ‘undertaking. Expenses 
of the Advisory Board, Administrator, Deputy Administrator, Gen- 
eral Counsel, comptroller- treasurer, administrative officer, informa- 
tion officer, and certain consultants are included in the administrative 
expenses. 

The administrative staff is small at the present time and this budget 
request proposes a total of 49 positions to be occupied at the end of 
fiscal year 1959. 

All of the administrative expenses of the Corporation must be 
included as a part of the costs of the seaway and recovered from tolls. 
This differs from other public-works pr ojects financed from appro- 
priated funds, which generally do not require the inclusion of adminis- 
trative expenses in the costs of the project. operations. 

In addition, the Corporation is required to pay certain expenses 
from its own funds, such as rentals of space in Government-owned 
or leased buildings and audits by the General Accounting Office. 
Such is not the case for many agencies financed from appropriated 
funds. 

The increase in administrative funds requested for fiscal year 1959 
results principally from hiring additional administrative and clerical 
employees necessary for the operation and maintenance of the seaway. 
An increase in the budget estimate for printing and reproduction 
expenses has been requested for printing special reports on traffic, 
toll studies and amortization of construction costs, shipping rules and 
regulations, and brochures on general information concerning the 
activities of the Corporation. The increase under the caption of 
“Grants, Subsidies, and Contributions,” is necessary to provide for 
additional contributions to the civil service retirement fund, resulting 
from the modest increases in the administrative staff. In line with 
its basic responsibility and legal requirements to pay certain costs, 
the Corporation feels justified in asking for $440,000 for administra- 
tive expenses during fiscal year 1959. 


PROGRESS ON TOLL STUDIES 


One of the principal policy decisions this Corporation will make 
is the establishment of tolls and rates. The rates are expected to be 
established at a level that will encourage use of the seaway facilities 
and at the same time recover the costs of the entire project. 
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During fiscal year 1958 the Corporation held public conferences in 
Washington, D. C., and Chicago, Ill., to permit interested organi- 
zations, operators, individuals, and potential users of the seaway to 
submit their ideas on rules for measurement of vessels and on adequate 
and effective methods of assessing and collecting tolls. These con- 
ferences were well attended and were widely publicized. The answers 
to the questionnaire submitted to the potential users provided valuable 
information for consideration by the respective toll committees of the 
United States and Canadian seaway entities. 

The toll committees of the repsective seaway entities are meeting 
frequently and are completing their studies and reports. They ex- 
pect to recommend toll rates within 30 days. Following the announce- 
ment, public hearings will be held after 30 days’ notice in accordance 
with our basic enabling act. 

This completes my prepared statement. I shall be glad to go over 
any specific items and estimates and answer whatever questions mem- 
bers of this committee may have. I assure you that the Corporation 
will continue to make every effort to accomplish its assigned work with 
dispatch and in the most efficient and economical manner possible. 
The Corporation will endeavor to keep the construction and operating 
costs at a minimum, because all costs incurred must be justified to the 
users of the seaway. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Castle, for an interesting statement. 
There are several questions of a general nature that we would like to 
ask you at this time. 


REDUCTION IN INTEREST COSTS 


Could you give us a comparative statement as to the interest reduc- 
tions that you have been able to obtain? You make a statement that 

our reduction of estimate of total cost involves to some extent an 
improved situation with reference to interest costs. 

Mr. Castie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Could you give us a statement showing what you were 
paying in the way of interest ? 

Mr. Caste. We have averaged 23 to 354. That is our range of 
interest. That is a little better than we anticipated. 

Mr. Preston. Youstarted out at 354? 

Mr. Castie. 234, and we have paid as high as 354. Now it is back 
to 314. We will end up with an average of around 314 percent. 

Mr. Preston. These bonds issued by the Corporation are held by 
the Treasury Department. Are they, in turn, sold ? 

Mr. Castir. No; they are held by the Treasury and they cannot be 
refinanced either. 

Mr. Preston. Is the rate of interest on the bonds that you issue 
determined by what the Treasury has to pay ? 

Mr. Castie. For Government long-term financing. They advise us 
every month what that rate is so that we know each month what our 
borrowings will cost. We have not built up any balances. We do not 
borrow money until we have to spend it. We have been very careful 
in that direction so as to not build up any cash balances, so we have 
improved our position by that policy. 
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CLAIMS OF CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Preston. The claims of these contractors concern us somewhat. 
What is the status of these claims? Are they in litigation? 

Mr. Caste. I might have Mr. Trammel report on 1 that. 

Mr. Preston. We will be glad to hear from the General Counsel 
on that. 

Mr. Trammetu. These claims are not technically in litigation if 
by that you mean in court proceedings, but they are in contention; 
that is, claims have been filed with the contracting officers in all of 
these cases and some of those have been denied by the contracting 
officers and have gone to the Engineers Board of Contract Appeals. 
The Board of Contract Appeals has not handed down its decisions yet. 
There is a possibility that if any of the claimants are dissatisfied with 
any decisions by the Board of Contract Appeals, they might be able 
to get them in court litigation. We have not gotten to that point yet. 

Mr. Preston. What is the law on that sub ject ? 

Under the Government Corporations Control Act, can they bring 
claims against the United States in the United States Court of 
Claims ? 

Mr. TramMety. Not against the Corporation as such in the United 
States Court of Claims. Of course, claims can be filed against the 
Government of the United States in either the United States district 
courts or in the Court of Claims. However, the jurisdiction of the 
United States district court for claims purposes is limited to $10,000 
which, for a practical matter, means that whenever they are suing 
the United States Government they will go to the Court of C laims. 
However, as a Corporation, we are not subject to suit in the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. Preston. What is the recourse of the contractor then if he 
sannot sue for more than $10,000 in the district court and cannot 
bring action against the Government Corporation in the United States 
Court of Claims? Where does he go? 

Mr. Tramne ct. I limited my statement to saying that they could 
not sue the United States Government as a Government in a claim 
for more than $10,000 in the United States district court. If they 
had a proper case against us in the district court, we would, as a cor- 
poration, have to understand that the $10,000 limitation would not 
apply. So, they have the district court open. However, there is 
a certain gray area here and there are some unresolved questions aris- 
ing out of these claims. On these contracts that we are referring 
to here that give rise to these claims, they are actually made by 
the Corps of BE ngineers in the name of the United States Government, 
so at least initially , we start out with the idea that it would be against 
the United States Government as such. 

Mr. Preston. Is the basis for the claims generally the proposition 
that estimates were inaccurate ? 

Mr. Trammet. I would say that that is substantially right. All 
of these claims do not involve changed conditions, but the big money 
claims do involve changed conditions. Those are the ones “that we 
are really talking about because the incidental claims are just more 
or less negligible amounts. They arise out of this proposition. The 
United States Government, as I am sure you are aware, but I will 
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recapitulate, has generally adopted the policy when they engage in 
large construction contracts to write a changed-conditions clause into 
the contract because they believe that by that means they will get 
lower bids over a wide area and over long periods of time. In other 
words, they do not make the contractor assume too much of a specu- 
lative risk as to what he may find in large construction. Then there 
is a changed-conditions clause written into these contracts saying 
that if he finds unusual conditions not reasonably expected by a pru- 
dent estimate, or if they are different from the conditions re presented 
to him by the people writing the specifications, that he can make a 
claim. He claims that a changed-conditions situation exists and 
requests the contracting officer to make an adjustment for this 
amount. He then goes to the contracting officer for a decision first. 
If he dislikes that decision then he goes to the Board of Engineers 
Contract and Appeals Board. That is, in civil-works cases 
are talking about in this situation. 

As a result of this situation, we do have one rather substantial claim 
which is arising out of changed conditions, somewhat over 
which is still being ¢ ‘considered by the contrac ting officer 

We have another substantial claim which has been denied by the 
contracting officer and has gone to the Board of Contract Appeals. 

There is another case in which they have said changed conditions 
exist but have declined to name the precise amount right now, as they 
have a right to do. They can just say that ch: inged conditions exist 
and they “will later determine the amount; That is what makes the 
figure rather general and approximate. 

Mr. Castie. Mr. Preston, this responsibility is on our contracting 
officer, the Corps of Engineers. They are the ones that hold these 
hearings and whatnot on these claims. I recall distinctly being up in 
Massena, N. Y., in the early part of our work when all of the corps’ 
soil and other core samples and test pits were available to the con- 
tractors and I am surprised—they are all experienced contractors 
that they make a claim now that conditions were changed. Mue sh 
evidence was available to them by examination if they 
before bidding. 

I am inclined to feel that it is unfortunate, some of them have not 
made any profits up there on the job site but the evidence was there 
and available to them. I do not think it was adequately used. 


what we 





$5 million, 


wanted it 


CONTRACT AND FORCE ACCOUNT DREDGING 


Mr. Preston. The dredging picture has improved somewhat over 
the country from what it was a year or two ago when the prices were 
just outrageous and beyond all reason. They have come back into 
more competitive bidding position, but you are still having to do this 
work by force account ? 

Are you doing this work around the corner of Cornwall Island on 
force account ? 

Mr. Castitr. We have several private contractors in there, yes, and 
the hired labor force is with the Corps of Engineers equipment 
brought up from Panama. There will be two Government-owned 
dredges working in the area in July. That work is being done much 
more cheaply than anticipated before. We received previously some 
very unrealistic bids and I refer to that in my statement. 
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Mr. Preston. We remember that last year. 

Mr. Caste. We have cut that cost down materially. 

Mr. Preston. An example of the change in the bidding is Savan- 
nah. For about 2 years they issued invitations to the contractors 
to bid on dredging work and the bids were all righer than the esti 
mates and also higher than the money appropriated. So only this 
year did the bidding come down within the estimates of the mone y. 
Dredging seems to be available now, or more so than in the past few 
years ¢ 

Mr. Castir. In the Great Lakes they are doing the connecting 
channels up near Detroit and our own work in the St. Lawrence River, 
so it is rather tight in the Great Lakes area 

Mr. Preston. It is not tight down our way. 

Mr. Caste. You are very favored then. 

Mr. Preston. What do you do with these people? You say that 
they work on a 7-day basis. It takes how many men to do one job? 

Mr. Castie. Four-point-plus. 

Mr. Preston. For one job? 

Mr. Castie. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. What do you do with these people in the closed 
season ¢ 

Mr. Castie. We have a lot of maintenance work that we can put 
those people on, painting and maintenance, and then we have vaca- 
tions in the wintertime and there probably will be some layoffs, but, 
on the other hand, we will have a lot of accumulated work in the way 
of maintenance, reporting, and administrative work. 

Mr. Preston. Are you going to adopt a policy to require these 
people to take their vacations in the wintertime rather than in the 
operating season ? 

Mr. Castie. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Do not be surprised at this question. I have seen 
this happen when that was not true. 

Mr. Castir. We will be pretty busy people. 

Mr. Preston. Do you plan to bring additional legislation to the 
Congress to alter your basic act in any way? 

Mr. Caste. We have no ideas right now. There are just a few 
refinements that we might bring in sometime next year, but we have 
been so busy that we have just deferred that. There is nothing very 
vital. 

AGREEMENT WITH CANADA ON INSPECTION OF SHIPS 


Mr. Preston. Have you worked out any agreement with the Cana- 
dians to handle the inspection of the ships before they enter the sea- 
way and to eliminate the great expense that you might have in 
boarding parties and inspection of cargo, and so forth? 

Mr. Castie. Mr. Harrill can report on that. We are doing every- 
thing that we can to simplify and economize in toll collections. Of 
course, there will be a lot of people in there, like Customs, Immigra- 
tion, and National Health Service. They will be up there, too, board- 
ing these boats. Those are other departments of government. 

Mr. Preston. I am speaking of your operation. Why can you not 
use Canadians who are going to have to do the same job? 

Mr. Harriti. We propose to have a joint operation in billing and 
collecting. They will only board the boats one time. There will be 
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1 billing and 1 collection, but we will have to participate in that be- 
cause it is a part . our policy. It will be a joint operation. 


Mr. Preston. I do not think it is essential that it be a joint opera- 
tion. I think one country can do the whole job. Why is it necessary 
to have a joint operation? The committee would like to know why 


it 1S necessary. 

Mr. Harr. We have responsibility to see that the tolls are col- 
lected and we receive our part of it. It is a joint operation and we 
pick up our part of the costs. If we permitted the “ to take all the 
expenses, then they would just take additional tolls, because we have 
to divide the revenue that we receive on the basis of the money that 
we are required to pay for expenses. It would not make any difference 
on the shipper as to who pays it. It has to be paid, and we would 
not duplicate the work of each other. We could have it done by them 
and step out. Since it is a joint operation, we are thinking of par- 
ticipating with them, and they are expecting us to make some contri- 
bution, possibly about a third. Our investment is about a third and 
our expenses will run about a third. 

Mr. Castie. Mr. Preston, our future experience in operations may 
make some changes in our ideas and maybe, later, it may be more 
practical for them to collect tell and make the inspection and charge 
on ships going east through Montreal and we pick them up at Cape 
Vincent for ships going east. 

Those are things that we have to play by ear to some degree. The 
idea of duplicating or increasing costs is what we want to avoid. The 
general plan is to each have a hand in this so we protect our own 
interests. I think we might be criticized if we gave up everything, in- 
spection and the me: \surement to the one countr y, but you can depend 
upon us to work out the best mechanics of this operation as seal 
for the least amount of investment in it. 

Mr. Presron. I want to see your expenses as low as possible i 
order that you might liquidate this debt that you owe the Tinanaby, 

Mr. Casrie. That is right. That is our objective, too. 

Mr. Preston. If the time comes when you have to bring legisla- 
tion to the Congress to subsidize this operation, you are going to have 
a very hard time. 

Mr. Castie. We will not do that. We do not anticipate that, at 
least. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Presron. Discuss the increase of 49 administrative positions. 
How many of these are charged _ the limitations? What is your 
planned total employment for 195$ 

Mr. Harrini. The planned tot: a employment for 1959, at. the end 
of the year, will be 199, and 150 of those will be for field operations 
and 49 will be charged to general administration. In our general 
administration, naturally, we have to take all the people to get inte 
the collection of tolls, writing of regulations with the Canadians, and 
we will be buying our own equipment, preparing our own payrolls, 
and doing all the recruitment, procurement, and accounting. 

Mr. Preston. How many do you have in total for administration ? 

Mr. Harriwzi. Forty-nine. 
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Mr. Preston. Total? 

Mr. Harri. Total of 49. 

Mr. Preston. Under the limitation on administration, how many 
do you have now ? 

Mr. Harr. Thirty-three as of April 25. That is in Mr. Castle’s 
statement. 

Mr. Preston. Yes; I remember that. 

Mr. Castiz. That is on page 6, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. The figures shown on the green sheets are 150 in 1958 
and 199 in 1959. Is that a composite figure ¢ 

Mr. Harri. That is a composite figure; yes. 

Mr. Preston. How many people are you carrying on the field pay- 
roll now, doing administrative work ? 

Mr. Harri. None are doing administrative work on the field pay- 
roll. 

Mr. Preston. Will any of them be doing administrative work in 
1959 ? 

Mr. Harri. No; they will all be assigned to the lock and other 
operations. 

Mr. Preston. It is mighty easy to switch the responsibility and 
duties around in case vou saw fit to do so. 

Mr. Harriti. Not on our administrative work. Nothing of that 
nature is under the administration of the people that we have on op- 
erations. They are limited to mechanics and linesmen, truckdrivers, 
and repairmen and that type of work. We have very little clerical 
and stenographic people, in the operational side of our work. 


ESTIMATES OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Castle, are the facts set out in the letter from the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation addressed to this 
committee under date of March 21, 1958, accurate, and do they prevail 
today as they did when they were written on March 21 ? 

Mr. Castier. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. In order that this letter might be preserved for fu- 
ture reference, I think we should insert this in the record at this point. 
Mr. Caste. All right. 

Mr. Preston. As well as the attachments thereto. 
(The material referred to follows :) 
St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 


Washington, D. C., March 21, 1958. 
Hon. PRINCE H. PRESTON, Jr., 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Commerce and Related 
Agencies, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN PRESTON: Pursuant to your request at the hearings 
on March 12, 1958, there are transmitted herewith 25 copies of the comparison 
of estimates. for the annual operation and maintenance costs for the United 
States portion of the seaway as prepared by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, and by the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. 

You will note from the attached exhibit and explanations that the Corps of 
Engineers failed to include in its estimated costs for the operation of the locks 
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and transiting of ships an amount of approximately $152,000. 
omitted by the Corps of Engineers are as follows: 
Te IIR CAG ws a est ert see ee ec as 


~. Toll assessments, ete 


The amounts 


O00 


OF 
eee temek creates so ei ranaeiath alenitieitagie ie ip len ae, 
3. Insurance for vessel damages, collision, ete_.___._____._____ 50, 000 


Be reer: Tan est: Oe Ws sac ee 8 16, 000 
». Adjustments to equal Massena wage board rates (at least)____-__. 20, 000 
6. Adjustment for an error in the rate and calculation of insurance... —4, 000 





Total I 152, 000 


In addition to the estimates for the items omitted in connection with the locks, 
canal, and traffic-control operations, the corps failed to include any estimates 
for other facilities and costs for the highway bridge, operations building, guard 
force, taxes, and insurance which are not directly related to the lock operations. 
The Corporation’s estimate for these functions amounted to $260,000. 

The total of the omitted items is $412,000. When this amount is added to the 
Corps of Engineers’ estimate of $586,000, submitted at your subcommittee 
hearing on March 12. 1958, the overall total for the Corps of Engineers is $998,000, 
This amount is $97,000 in excess of the $901,000 estimated by the Seaway Cor- 
poration and included in the 1959 budget of the United States. 

Based upon the above comparison, the Seaway Corporation believes it can 
operate the United States portion of the seaway more economically than the 
Corps of Engineers. At the same time, the Seaway Corporation will have direct 
control over the operations. This will provide greater flexibility in the utiliza- 
tion of its personnel and facilitate coordinating its efforts with the Seaway 
Authority of Canada. 

If there is any additional information your committee desires on this matter, 
we will be glad to furnish it to you. 

Sincerely yours, 


LEWIS G. CASTLE, Administrator. 


SUPPLEMENTAL DATA OF THE FUTURE OPERATION OF THE UNITED STATES PorRTION 

OF THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

Attached as exhibit A is a comparison of an estimate of the annual operation 
and maintenance costs of the United States portion of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
prepared by the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, with that prepared 
by the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. 

To the extent possible, comparisons have been made for each item shown on 
the Corps of Engineers estimate. However, due to differences in the proposed 
operating organizations, as well as to differences between the method of finance- 
ing of the Corps of Engineers and that of the Seaway Corporation, exact com- 
parisons could not be made. 

The following is a résumé of the differences between the estimates prepared 
by the Corps of Engineers and the Seaway Corporation, rounded to the nearest 
thousand dollars: 

St. Lawrence 
‘orps of Seaway 
gineers Development 

Corporation 





Estimate for locks, canals, and traffi@ control___-__- re a = 5 


$586, 000 $641, 000 
Items omitted by the Corps of Engin2ers 
Traffic control $33 000 
Tolls assessment, etc. : 37, 000 | 
Insurance for vessel] damages, collisions, ete. 50.000 | 
Payments in lieu of taxes 16, 000 
Adjustment for errors in rate and calculation of insurance 
contribution —4, 000 
Approximate adjustment to Massena Wage Board rates (at 
least ep ' 20, 000 
—_—_— 152. 000 
Subtotal for locks, canals and traffic control 738, 000 641, 000 
II. Estimate for other facilities and costs: Such as highway bridge, opera- 
tions buildings, guard services, taxes and insurance which are not | 
lirectly related to the locks and channels operation (not included by | 
Corps of Engineers) - a S : 260, 000 260, 000 
Grand total for seaway operations (exclusive of aids to navigation 
and administrative expenses 998, 000 901, 000 
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From the above, it is evident that if the Corps of Engineers had included all 
costs, their estimate would have exceeded the Seaway Corporation’s by $97,000. 

In preparing the estimates, the Seaway Corporation has used wage board 
rates determined for the Massena area, which are higher than the rates used by 
the Corps of Engineers, and which the corps would have to pay to meet the scale 
of wages determined by the wage board. For example, if the corps used the 
prevailing wage rates in the Massena area, the annual salary costs for each 
lock would be approximately $10,000 more than is shown on their schedule. 
Further increases would result from using the approved wage seales for other 
units of the organization. 

The organization and functions proposed by the Seaway Corporation are 
similar to those adopted by the Seaway Authority of Canada with respect to 
traffic control and the assessment and collection of tolls. Another point to bear 
in mind is that the costs of executive direction and management services of the 
Corps of Engineers are financed from appropriated funds and are not distributed 
to the cost of the project operations. In the case of the Seaway Corporation, in 
contrast, the executive direction and management of the entire operation are 
financed from the Corporation’s funds. For this reason, it is necessary that 
the Seaway Corporation be staffed with competent personnel to carry out 
its responsibility for these functions. 

The following comments are made with respect to certain items included in 
the comparison shown on exhibit A: 


Supervision of operations 


In the case of the Seaway Corporation, all supervision of operations is done 
by employees at the site, whereas in the case of the Corps of Engineers, this is 
done by remote control through district, division, and the Chief of Engineers 
Offices. Accordingly, it is necessary that the Corporation make provision for 
this item in its estimated cost which is chargeable to operations. 

Traffic control 

It is essential that the Seaway Corporation provide personnel for dispatching 
and control of ships through the seaway, and that it coordinate these activities 
with the Seaway Authority of Canada, including the development and publica- 
tion of joint regulations to be issued by the Seaway entities to the shippers. The 
cost of this function is either omitted from or not identifiable in the estimates 
submitted by the Corps of Engineers. 

Operations headquarters 

The Seaway Corporation has no need for establishing a separate office for 
this type of function, as proposed by the Corps of Engineers, since supervisory 
operating personnel will provide this service. 


Administrative section 


The Seaway Corporation will not need any funds for administrative work re- 
lating to the operation of the locks, canals, and traffic control. All administra- 
tive work done by the Corporation will be paid within its limitation on adminis- 
trative expenses. 


Maintenance section, electrical and mechanical unit, and channels and structures 
unit 

Rather than establish three different organizational units as the Corps of 
Engineers has proposed, the Seaway Corporation has combined all of these 
functions under the heading “Seaway Channel and Floating Plant Maintenance.” 
These functions are grouped to make more effective use of personnel by inter- 
change. 
Eisenhower and Snell locks 

Estimates for this operation are comparable for both the Seaway Corporation 
and the Corps of Engineers. However, as pointed out previously, approximately 
$20,000 of the difference in cost is accounted for by the different wage scales 
for both locks. It should be noted that the number of personnel necessary to 
operate each lock is the same under both estimates, but there are some differences 
in classification of jobs. The Seaway Corporation’s lock operation personnel and 
division of work follows the pattern proposed by the Seaway Authority of Canada 
and is similar to the operations of the Welland Canal. 
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Toll assessment and examination of ships’ papers 


There is no provision made in the Corps of Engineers’ estimates for personnel 
to inspect vessel manifests and certificates of registration, and obtaining other 
data for the assessment of tolls. The 10 employees provided in the Corporation’s 
estimate represent the United States portion of the costs of obtaining informa- 
tion for assessing and collecting tolls. During the shipping season this function 
will be necessary 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, and requires approximately the 
manning of at least 2 positions around the clock. 


Highway bridge, roads, and dikes 


It is necessary to maintain the international bridge, roads, and dikes. There 
are 18 positions established for this function, but it is anticipated that only 
an 8 man-year occupancy will be required. The alternative would be having 
the work done by outside contracts, which would reduce the personnel require- 
ments. Nevertheless, the property will have to be maintained and the costs 


financed under operation and maintenance, even though the cost is reimbursable 
from highway tolls. 


Security guards 


The amounts provided under this heading are for the security guards at the 
locks, warehouses, Operations Building, and other locations requiring protection. 


Operation and maintenance of buildings and shops 


The personnel under this heading are necessary to operate the Operations 
Building, including janitorial, fire and safety, and other services, as well as to 
operate shops, motor pool, ete. 


Engineering and construction supervision 

Amounts will be necessary under this heading for 2 or 3 years since the con- 
struction of the seaway will not be completed by that time, even though it is in 
partial operation. Some of the work, such as land rehabilitation, is being de- 
ferred until after the major construction is over and more favorable prices may 
be obtained. The same personnel doing the remainder of the engineering and 
construction supervision work will also be performing testing work, etc., on 
operations, particularly in the early years. 
Total personal services 


It will be noted in exhibit A in connection with the operation of the locks, 
canals, and traffic control, that the Corps of Engineers lists 96 employees at an 
estimated cost of $435,714, compared with 97 employees listed by the Seaway 
Corporation at an estimated cost of $493,780. However, the Corps of Engineers 
provided no funds for toll assessment, etc., and made no specific provision for 
traffic control. Adding to the corps’ schedule the 10 employees necessary for toll 
assessment, and 5 for traffic control, their personnel requirements would be 111 
compared with 97 for the Corporation. 


Materials, supplies, plant rental, etc., and Corps of Engineers support charges 

This amount of $150,000 is shown in lump sum by the Corps of Engineers and 
presumably includes a prorated share of the cost of the Buffalo district office of 
the Corps of Engineers. The Seaway Corporation’s estimates for supplies and 
materials, transportation and freight, travel expenses, and communication ex- 
penses total $81,000. This naturally is less than the corps’ estimate because 
of the elimination of rental charges, overhead expenses, etc., which would be 
billed by the Corps of Engineers. 


Insurance, damage to vessels, collisions, and other liabilities 


The Corporation can be sued in connection with any damages, collisions, etc., 
and provision has been made in the Corporation’s estimates for insurance, or 
payments in lieu thereof as a part of its annual operating cost. It is necessary 
for the Seaway Corporation to self-insure, and pay all damages directly, or to 
provide insurance for protection against damage claims and damages to seaway 
property. This cost was omitted by the corps. The possibility of compre- 
hensive insurance coverage for both seaway entities is being discussed with 
Canadian officials. 


Payments in lieu of tares 


The Seaway Corporation will make payments in lieu of taxes on real estate 
removed from the tax rolls as a result of the construction of the seaway. This 
item was omitted by the Corps of Engineers. 


Errors in calculating Government employees life insurance contribution 
Contributions to Government employees life insurance by governmental agen- 
cies and corporations must always equal 50 percent of the aggregate amount of 
the withholdings from the employees’ salaries. On an annual basis, an employee 
contributes $6.50 per $1,000 and the agency’s contribution is $3.25 per $1,000. 
The Corps of Engineers indicated a contribution of only $1.25 per $1,000 in 
their estimate; however, in the process of calculating the estimate an apparent 
error of approximately $3,700 was made. 
General 


In addition to the cost of operating the locks and canals, and providing trafiie 
control, the Seaway Corporation has other facilities and costs which were not 
included by the Corps of Engineers. These include the operation and mainte 
nance of an international highway toll bridge in cooperation with the Seaway 
Authority of Canada, maintenance of project roads and dikes, emergency serv- 
ices to vessels using the seaway, the operation of general public facilities as 
provided in Public Law 85-108, and the operation and maintenance of Sea- 
way Corporation facilities, such as the Operations Building, warehouses, shops, 
CC. 

There has been some contention that the Corps of Engineers’ proposal to 
operate the seaway would reduce administrative cost of the Corporation. Since 
the Corporation must have its own executive staff, including legal, comp- 
troller,: procurement, administrative services, etc., there would be very little 
Savings, if any, to the Corporation and, in any event, not over 2 or 3 of the 
clerical staff. 
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Detail of personal services for annual operation and maintenance of the United 
States portion of the St. Lawrence seaway 


1. SUPERVISION OF OPERATIONS 


Ll emiet of operations, GS-1T_ 2... nc nneun ci cei ta end $13, 975 
DVI CORETOLIONS ) | CR 1. oi ceri tictincccncmmecuns naan cmtuiio 11, 610 
RU ERREEORTS UUNEIONIRE., CDi oii i ok ect ee tiene manmianaeeiae 5, 440 
Ts Pe iain sesame sng te etn Rg cp in en dn suscipit tins aia png 3, 670 

CRT 14) ei cnnn sisson ee ti eis Ses ce ip niet ida tei Sek tai dc iia dig ganas 34, 695 


Allocated as follows: 


Locks, canals, and traffic control, 75 percent 26, 020 


RPCeE ECEUGIOM, Zi TROT CCIE aan cc ekciciecieice cnn ett ain cacao oes antewidinneninenon 8, 675 
POC. cece ieee io can a i a i ‘ . 84, 695 
2. TRAFFIC CONTROI 
1 chief dispatcher, SLS—-30, at $3.64____- ica cya Sebi ca tieeshatal 7, 570 
3 assistant dispatcher, SLS—29, at $3.51_.....-.--________--__- cicwndies way OOO 
Be We ice eeepc esis eg ls gran css esi at ab Richio ses ls eeepc eta sia 8, 175 
TE EN i neste een cess iene en eee én tbasiumcstanstiDuitesacace tana =o Oo, O45 
8. SEAWAY CHANNEL AND FLOATING PLANT MAINTENANCE 
1 tugmaster, SLS—30, at $3.64________________- oi pana acseid Rc owecnimetaes ee 7,570 
1 marine engineer, SLS-—30, at $3.64____._..______________ - 7,570 
1 master, floating crane, SLS—26, at $3.28 nie eb ade cel Ute is om 6, 820 
1 launch operator, SLS—14, at $2.32_____~_ seis cos as a acca conic anineeaes 4, 825 
1 crane operator, SLS-14, at $2.82_.......--.__-_______ 4, 825 
2 rigger, SLS-12, at $2.26_._.-..____--_______ wistcniatnn tetibie c tncilaa tla Mi ini 9, 400 
4 deckhand, SLS-7, at $2.08 7 17, 300 
3 laborer, SLS-3, at $1.83 shinies dacisien is Sivan sn esc ntidsn sles ce dunia bisdioopbeslet Steaanca aes ckcbigle Rac ae 
1 storekeeper, GS-5, at $3,670__-..------_________-_-_____--_- a 3, 670 
PN CB i i ca. a so ce net co xn coe eh cine iv ess ts en nnn ns na nee le cin inti ge a _ 73,400 
9 AND 10, LOCK OPERATIONS 
2 lockmaster, SLS—22, at $2.81____ sce a tae itch ui shoes Revpioonensorcercoeesapncl ‘3 sai 11, 690 
6 assistant lockmaster, SLS—20, at $2.69__ sicecas ie ce cael ian ais 33, 570 
4 electrician, SLS-18, at $2.54___________ ee 
1 machinist, SLS—-18, at $2.54________ okie spaneei ksoe cane nadine anc cpio 5, 285 
1 millwright, SLS-18, at $2.54______._-_______- csc ngudnctade SiabeiaGethecdeat a 5, 285 
16 control operator, SLS—16, at $2.41_.._____________ sndipplae ass. cceiecsises’ Rly SOD 
1 welder, SLS-16, at $2.41__._..___......______ sstepionts ase seseesiesaen ace 5, O15 
1 painter, SLS--11, at $2.21 1, 595 
32 linesman, SLS~4, at $1.89__-__-_______________-____ asickassn pec alpen 125, 800 
Total (64) ____ Ss eieseuin aimee Sash pce ecco ap as nc nr me sls clon tu nn a 292, 575 
Allocated as follows: 
32 Eisenhower lock, 50 percent_..______________________ $146, 285 
32 Snell lock, 50 percent_____-------_-_____-----_--____.. 146, 285 
Total (64) : 5 scabies ee ie eee eh ec eves wh canndtns on cies nan _.. 292, 570 
11, TOLLS ASSESSMENTS, EXAMINATION OF SHIPS’ MANIFESTS 
1 supervisor, toll collector, GS-7, at $4,525_____- acta aoetscenck branes sa co 4,525 
9 toll collectors, GS—5, at $3,670______________ ‘aes _ ss 33, 030 


Total (10)____ —s ; aa : Sedans 87, 555 
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Detail of personal services for annual operation and maintenance of the United 
States portion of the St. Lawrence seaway—Continued 


12. HIGHWAY BRIDGE, ROADS AND DIKES 





Do EAU CRI EWU FEET i a cacao cece penn ein eee $8, 670 
1 qractir operator, BLS-7, we GROG os a he ere edcoue 4, 325 
So peinbort: REISE, Ob Sa aaa ahd sib eine 13, 770 
TO. Sere: BE et EO ii ckcicectieeindaianataduanen 38, 064 
& SRBOTOP  TOPCMIO. TEL eet, OE ee rcs tes nctnsetiniemninin beni ken 8, 070 

prOals owt CIB Gan eee ea er hence ten ae 72, 889 
Deduct lapses due to seasonal employment (10 man- years) sida babes —38, 589 

FRI is asic aca ecient Genelec ies nace a 34, 360 





13, SECURITY GUARDS 


1 chief guard, GS—4, at $3,415...._-________-. ae iat ele 3, 415 
11 guards, GS-2, at $2,960 











i anes ice ise ae eae aaa la cae ek ackee a eaten eee 32, 560 

Groma cost 32: clopete oe ean 35, 975 
Deduct lapses due to seasonal employment (2 man-years)-—--------~_- —5, 920 

RO an ca cae aimcrcs nas cies in egen ganda tabi anae cae ieee 30, 055 

14. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AND SHOPS 

2 WAR IORBRICE TORCINI: GME oie ec cic cenicewedatcnsiennseinenee 4, 525 
2: MIOROE- DOOR TIDES VINCE, Ge wk i eek ene ae ee 3, 415 
1 aeOOE:  TUPRICON ORs Citta ss a ce ee eee 3, 175 
DCU: CRORE. Ct ces os ea ek eee 3, 175 
Fis RTs a cls csi ese elspa tec inmates eal tcl 3, 175 
SB SU ray, ia a cee cara dcntsinc nigiosincsihe Saeed eens aeeplunanteaoaeice 8. 175 
Ti Eg aaa ce aaa 2, 960 
Th Ree, | Gris ce cee ccd i. dae See 2, 960 
5: RG: WEI, Fe OG ii hh eee 4, 930 
1 Mechanic, equipment SLE-16, at $2.37 oink ccue 4, 930 
A WiereeEenaa ORE TECE, EZ, Ga i ie ice teatime 4, 700 
1 Perret; - Bhi, Oe Whee cee oe ee Se eee 4, 325 
1 EMDOr foreman BESO). OC Bae ake ibe ak weeas 4, 085 
SB me Re OE Oe id eis ccs 11, 415 
5 FORPOGy | RE Te OTONE, Gl cca ted deducts nnecciadieenapmmal 5, 440 
2 OORERACY PEN, GG cet ge ee ben nt cans easnneeaminnimns 3, 175 

eas enet: (20 Geng eee) a5 a ee ee eee 69, 510 
Deduct lapses due to seasonal employement (2 man-years)—..-__-__---- —&, 160 

OC CU al accreted necklace ales Saeemiaciataieaee aaa oe ae 61, 350 

15. ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 

1 engineer (planning and design), GS—16________------------------_-_ 12, 900 
Tt W@ChATiGh) BHOITIORE. Cb Tia rl a ee eee 10, 320 
5 GROCEI ROGET (CUO Grr a o dcteecicialatngeatins eal 10, 320 
TD GRO, rein ear a a eednenien 3, 415 

ROR 04D eetecteiettntrictibes mane cade oe de 36, 955 


Mr. Preston. Any questions? 
Mr. Fioop. This may not be very momentous, and I am sure that 
it will not contribute a great deal to the operations of the canal, but 


I am intrigued and I am impressed by the names of the locks on your 
first page. 
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Why the Dondero Canal and Eisenhower and Snell locks? Is this 
under the jurisdiction of the Republican National Committee or what 
do you have in mind? 

Mr. Castix. There seems to be 

Mr. Fxoop. I do not say it is immoral, but I just was curious. 

Mr. Castixe. There seems to be a lot of agitation for naming the 
features up there after people that have been long identified with the 
project or legislation and thers has been feeling on the part of people 
in northern New York State about C ongressman Snell and about his 
having been the Congressman to introduce the first seaway power 
bill. That seemed to win the acclaim of the people in the area and 
others. 

Mr. Frioop. Mr. Dondero is a former colleague and, of course, the 
President. It is merely a coincidence which I am sure was brought 
to your attention for the first time. 





INCREASE IN ESTIMATED COST OF PROJECT 


On page 2 you indicate the Corporation was created by law and is a 
self-sustaining and self-liquidating corporation. Do you have any- 
thing to say on that? Do you rest on that sentence? Is that the end 
of that? 

Mr. Caste. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that have any reference to the first sentence on 
page 3 as to the latest estimated construction cost? Has the cost of 
this operation in the best governmental tradition gone only up and 
not down? Is that not curious? It can only go up and it cannot go 
down. Why is that? Why could it not possibly go down just for 
fun ? 

Mr. Castie. If you will read the next sentence, Mr. Flood, you will 
see it has gone down over $12 million. 

Mr. Fioop. You know what I mean. I mean from the day we first 
started out. The chief argument in support of the bill was that it 
would cost so many dollars and then there were long debates about 
it over a period of years, in the time we have all been here. But that 
was all as to how that would be evaluated, this self-liquidating, self- 
sustaining operation. This went on like Tennyson’s Brook. 

That did not happen, of course, and the people who were arguing 
against it were just as strenuous in saying, “I will bet you a half of 
something that it will cost so much more money.’ 

I am not being a Monday morning quarterback. I was one of them 
there guys, so it appeals to my perverted sense of humor and here 
everybody says, “We will need this much more.” 

I am trying, for the purpose of posterity, to identify this language. 
This is sel f-sust: ining and self- liquidating. 

Who estimates these costs ? 

Mr. Castixz. The Corps of Engineers and ourselves. 

Mr. Froop. It is clear that the responsibility for any variation in 
the construction costs does not repose solely on the Army engineers. 

Mr. Castix. They are our design and construction engineers. 

Mr. Foon. I am interested in ‘developing that for the purpose of 
showing that the opinion is current that anything having to do with 
construction costs in the St. Lawrence seaway is because of the bad 
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judgment, incompetence, negligence, and so on, and so on, of the 
Army engineers. Isthat true? 

Mr. Caste. We do not say that either. 

Mr. FiLoop. You are the last ones in the world to say it, or should. 
You do not, but that is a curbstone and unfortunate opinion. It is 
not so as a fact. Your group, whatever you are, is actively partici- 
pating in this planning and whatever goes on, is that not so? 

Mr. Casrix. I wonder if you are familiar with the three things 
that caused these increases over estimated cost. One is the escala- 
tion of the costs of labor and material. That was $20 million. Then 
there were changes in design for $10 million, and added items 
amounted to $36 million. ‘Those were not added by us alone. ‘They 
were added by the Government. They said that we have got to 
absorb the cost of navigation aids. This was not put in the original 
estimates. ‘That comes to around $900,000 or approximately a million 
dollars. 

Mr. Froop. Is that all done up administratively ? 

Mr. Castie. It is done by the Bureau of the Budget, and supported 
by the Comptroller General of the United States. "They insisted that 
we impose that cost upon the project rather than upon the taxpayer. 

Mr. Foon. I say, it was all done administratively ? 

Mr. Castrie. Yes, and in accordance with our law. 

Mr. Fioop. So that once Congress gave birth, you say, to this many- 
headed child, then administratively the Government agenc ies, directly 
or indirectly connected, say, “Do ‘this and do that,” so that you are 
becoming empirical not ‘only in jurisdiction but in dollars. You have 
built up to quite an operation. 

I am not an amateur in interoceanic canals and I have been all 
through the Montreux Convention and all through a great deal of 
the Panama business for a number of years. I am not doing this 
off the top of my head. You are the tail of the kite so far in the 
St. Lawrence. 

This, too, is an international canal, and although not necessarily 
oceanic, it has great analogies to international canals which are 
interoceanic. 

I see some of the built-in and inherent problems which history has 
given us on the other one. You are so close to the forest that you may 
not see some of these trees because you are just going through the 
throes of childhood here. This can become a very lusty child, this 
baby. 

Did you discuss with the chairman the problem of the engineers 
that we went through in our preliminary meeting ? 

Mr. Casriz. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Was that not read ? 

Mr. Casrie. It was submitted here in the record, our response to 
that. 

Mr. Fioop. I was just wondering about it. I attended the pre- 
liminary hearings for that purpose and now I am a little confused. 

[ thought we had a preliminary hearing for the purpose of develop- 
ing this point as between you and the engineers at some length. I 
thought that was to be done by this committee. It might be a legis- 
lative committee, but I thought we were going to go into that. 
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You have submited this for the record and you rest on your case ; 
is that where we are? 

Mr. Castie. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That does not satisfy me. I wanted to develop that and 
I was prepared in some detail to go into that examination. _I thought 
the engineers were going to be here. You know nothing about. that ? 

Mr. Caste. No. We were up here today for approv ral of our ad- 
ministrative request for fiscal year 1959, as well as the report on our 
present projections and costs for the year 1959. 


PROGRESS ON TOLL STUDIES 


Mr. Fioop. Your statement on page 8 described progress on toll 
studies ? 

Mr. Castix. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. I do not know what that means, “progress.” 

This is almost self-definitive but it is not clear. I presume that you 
are making progress on cost studies. 

Mr. Castix. We say that we will probably receive the recommenda- 
tions in the next 30 days. 

Mr. Fioop. You are aware that this is of widespread interest, and 
by this, I mean tolls? 

Mr. Cast.e. We are very well aware of that. 

Mr. Froop. There has been much talk by many organizations in 
many sections of the country, many people who are concerned about 
the toll and tariff schedules on this canal. Many of the people were 
in opposition to the canal for reasons which their record made cleat 
Many of those same people are concerned about the toll and tariff 
schedules for precisely the same reasons—that you know ? 

Mr. Castie. We are very well aware of it. 

Mr. Froop. Since the justified budget runs from July 1, 1958, to 
July 1, 1959, and since I am advised and now reiterate that you were 
expecting some information on this more precise within a matter of 
weeks, it would occur to me that there would be a major effort on your 
part to discuss this problem of tolls at some length before July 1 of 
1958. It will be operating for a year under this budget, or do you not 
think that the question of tolls bears any relationship to the justifica- 
tion of your administrative budget ? 

Mr. Caste. Tolls will not be charged on shipping until 1959 

Mr. Froop. Yes, but this expires. July 1, 1959, and your 1960 fiscal 
budget, which is the sum for the entire administrative staff, begins 
July 1, 1959. What about July 1 of 1960? That puts some people 

right in the middle. They do not get a shot at you until you present 
them with a fait accompli on tolls. 

Mr. Caste. We have been working on tolls, as you must know, Mr. 
Flood, for over 3 years. We think that we will have the recommenda- 
tions submitted to us in the next several weeks. We anticipate review- 
ing and holding hearings on the recommendations to be submitted and 
we should have them ready for publication before July 1. It will give 
the shippers pretty near a year’s time to be informed of it toll rate 
that will be imposed on cargo shipping in the canal next yea 

Mr. Fioop. The calendar speaks for itself just as anemia as you 
do. But I thought that since this is a justification for the next fiscal 
year, which is h: alf of the calendar year concerned, or will be, that this 
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would receive more than a progress report. It is not going to receive 
more than that? 

Mr. Castie. Progress on tolls, do you mean ? 

Mr. Fioop. Progress on your toll studies? 

Mr. Casrie. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I knew that you did not have tolls, but I thought there 
would be some development on the studies. There is not / 

Mr. Castie. We have nothing to announce on that now. The toll 
committees will submit the recommendations to the two seaway 
entities very shortly. 

Mr. Fioop. I have more than a vague sense of uneasiness about this 
operation. I get the impression that when I push you in one place, 
you give, but you come back. I had this this same impression at this 
prelimin: iry hearing. You make me feel uneasy in some ways. 

Mr. Castir. | am trying to be as frank as I can in trying to answer 
your questions. 

Mr. Frioop. I am giving you my visceral reaction to your effort. 
You cannot do anything about that. It should interest you if for no 
other reason that I expressed. But I am advised that there are other 
people who have that same feeling about the St. Lawrence seaway 
operation. We get the impression it is like picking up a handful of 
quicksilver, nothing particularly wrong, but it does not sie for some 
reason. ‘That is w hy I thought the engineers were going to be here, 
and I thought they were going to go into the progress report on tolls 
and a discussion of costs as between you and these other engineering 
people. 

This morning is going to be just a routine presentation on justifica- 
tion of your administrative budget, obviously, and nothing else? 

Mr. Casrir. That is what we submitted before you came in, Mr. 
Flood. The chairman asked some questions from this report and from 
the general statement submitted here. 

Do you have that / 

Mr. Froop. | have the general statement. 

Mr. Casrie. Do you have the green book, too ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes;and I have had this statement. 

Mr. Castie. I suggested here, during a break before you came in, 
Mr. Flood, that this committee come up to the St. Lawrence seaway. 
[ think that it is important that every member of this Appropriations 
Committee have a chance to see the project right at the job site. It is 
difficult for you to try to comprehend what we have done and what 
we are planning to do by just sitting around this table. It is a project 
that we are very proud of, and we have labored hard at it. We have 
tried to do it with a great deal of economy, wherever we could, and I 
think we have pacosedéd against a great many odds, such as inflation 
and the installation of added items that we found necessary by ex cpe- 
rience after we once got going. I think you will be very proud of it 
yourself, when you see it, and in the long run you will think that we 
performed a very good job. I am very anxious that this committee 
get up there. I think it would be a great opportunity for us to show 
it to you, and it is in nearly finished form. You will be properly im- 
pressed, I am sure, 

Mr. Fioop. For you to have said anything other than that would 
leave me speechless, which is quite a trick. 

Mr. Castix. I say it with all sincerity. 
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Mr. Froop. It is a self-serving declaration, but if I were sitting 
where you are, I would say the same thing. 

Mr. Castte. I would like to have it confirmed by your presence up 
there, if you come. 

Mr. FiLoop. We will probably be present for the accouchement. We 
have gone through a great deal of this one, too. A casual visit by 
this subcommittee is not going to have too much impact on this 
thing. Weare presented with a fait accompli in more ways than one. 

I am intrigued by the way this is always presented. 

Did you ever examine the records of the presentation of the Panama 
Canal before the congressional committees 

Mr. Caste. No. 

Mr. Frioop. I wonder why you did not do that? Do you not. have 
any curiosity as to how anybody else down the years before you went 
about this in dealing with congressional committees? They would 
have pretty much the same problems and dealing with the same 
people. ‘This does occur to me. 

Mr. Caste. I think that we meet our own concepts and our own 

analyses of our responsibilities as they relate to construction. I think 
we have done a good job and I am just as proud as many others are. 
TI do not think it is necessary for us to read all the Panama Canal 
testimony. It would be interesting, I am sure, and it may have 
some value, and we have been at Panama, but I am very frank to 
say that we performed a very good job on the St. Lawrence River. 
T think you will agree with me when you see it. We have had many 
handicaps and there is a good deal of engineering resourcefulness and 
ingenuity shown in the performance that the Corps of Engineers 
and our staff have done, and of which we can be very proud. 

Mr. Froop. The building of the canal or canals of this magnitude 
throughout the world have been ridden with handicaps. Those are 
mere challenges for you to overcome. You, at least, can be satisfied 
that your efforts and your operations are not being ignored. You 
are not going to function in a vacuum. That is a challenge, too. 

Mr. Casrie. Absolutely. We are not afraid of that. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that. 

This is not a sacred cow. 

Mr. Castixz. I do not consider it such at all. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Bow ? 

Mr. Bow. My distinguished friend from Pennsylvania has shown 
some concern about the names of some of these locks. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. I have seen the Eleanor Roosevelt Lake and I have seen 
Ickes Park. I have seen a number of public places named after peo- 
ple in the gentleman’s party. I think there is nothing unusual about 
that. As a matter of fact, we find the Flood Control Act. We have 
not been able to control “Flood,” but it is there. 

Mr. Frioop. As long as flood control is not personal, I am in favor 
of it. 

Mr. Bow. I mentioned the Flood Control Act. 
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LIGHTING OF THE CANAL 


Will the canal be lighted, Mr. Castle ? 

Mr. Caste. No. 

Mr. Bow. I see you are going to operate 24 hours out of the.day. 

Mr. Castie. There will be lights around the locks. We will have 
buoys, but no lights on the canal. 

Mr. Bow. In the presentation of the Panama Canal justification 

yesterday, they are bina some experimental work with lights along 
the canal and they are : asking this committee for some funds. Taking 
. hers from Mr. Flood’s book, I wonder if it would not be well for the 
Lawrence seaway group to check with the Panama Canal on the 
dina ues or disadvants ages of the lights and the type of lighting 
that they are using in the Panama C anal, 

Mr. Castie. That might prove to be something of great interest to 
us. As you may recognize, we have endeavored to hold our ex cpendi- 
tures down to a minimum on this project, because we went beyond 
the original concept of estimated cost. I think, knowing of the ship- 
ping on the Great. Lakes where I come from, the essentiality of lights 
on the canal—I would like to have Mr. Ottershagen make some com- 
ment on it—I do not think it is too essential. It might be a refine- 
ment. 

Mr. Orrersuacen. Lights have two reactions, of course. One is 
illumination and the other is the signal. We will have the signal type 
of lights in the aid to navigation. Our channels are such that we can- 
not regularly establish the illuminating kind of lights. For the most 
part they are not considered the thing to have associated with navig 
tion, because of the disturbance to the pilots and the masters. 

Mr. Bow. The testimony before this committee on the lights in the 
Panama Canal is they have developed a light now which shows up 
the ships in the canal very well but do not in any hinder the pilots, 
or the glare of light does not affect the operation of the ships them- 
selves. It is in those narrow portions of the canal where they feel 
it is necessary and where they are actually being tried. 

Mr. OrrersHacen. I think the feeling in the restricted channels 
runs more to radar. There is a greé ster reliance placed on radar. 
Frankly, we have never heard mention of the desirability of illumi- 
nating type of lighting. Aids to navigation, of course, we have a 
very well-organized system and very well-located system which is 
quite adequate. 

I believe that will suffice, along with radar. It makes quite a secure 
system. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Frioop. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 
Wepnespay, Aprit 30, 1958. 


WITNESSES 


EDGAR B. BROSSARD, CHAIRMAN 

JOSEPH E. TALBOT, VICE CHAIRMAN 

WALTER R. SCHREIBER, COMMISSIONER 

GLENN W. SUTTON, COMMISSIONER 

WILLIAM E. DOWLING, COMMISSIONER 

LOUIS S. BALLIF, DIRECTOR OF INVESTIGATIONS 

J. MARK ALBERTSON, CHIEF, TECHNICAL SERVICE 

DONN N. BENT, THE SECRETARY 

BEN D. DORFMAN, CHIEF ECONOMIST 

RUSSELL N. SHEWMAKER, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 


Program and financing 


| 
| 1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities | 





| 
| 
1. Research, investigations, and reports | $1, 302, 165 $1, 425, 300 | $1, 532, 500 
2. Executive direction and administration _- 269, 980 274, 700 277, 500 
Total obligations 1, 572, 145 | +: 700, 000 | 1, 810, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available | 2, 855 | | 
Bi . : ae \— 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) al 1, 575, 000 | 1, 700, 000 000 | 1, 810, 000 
| 


Object cla vane Dei 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 233 | 221 | 238 

Average number of all employees ‘ 2] l 215 | 229 

Number of employees at end of year - - 14 216 231 

Average GS grade and salary. =n . nasi 8.6 $6,465 | 8.9 $6,663 | 8.9 $6, 638 
01 Personal services | 

Permanent positions matt re $1,470,087 | $1, 509, 100 $1, 506, 300 

Other personal services ‘ : . 2, 572 | 8, 300 8, 700 

| 

Total personal services i | 1, 472, 659 1, 517, 400 1, 605, 000 

02 Travel a ; sini 15, 670 20, 000 | 25, 000 

03 Transportation of things 20 | 50 50 

04 Communication services 7, 781 7, 750 | 9, 000 

Penalty mail 3, 850 4,500 | 5, 550 

06 Printing and reproduction 10, 542 9, 000 10, 000 

07 Other contractual services 8, 120 8, 320 8, 970 

Services performed by other agencies__- | 16, 429 8, 000 9. 000 

08 Supplies and materials-. | 19, 937 17, 250 18, 620 

09 Equipment - 16, 926 13, 500 16, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions pei 94, 030 102, 610 

15 Taxes and assessments ; eee 211 200 200 

EE IR fio eines eG eredcn sec ccaenkewewads 1, 572, 145 1, 700, 000 | 1, 810, 000 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. The next item 
we will consider is the Tariff Commission, found on page 184 of the 
committee print. We have separate justifications which are before 
the members of the committee. 


COMPARATIVE ACTIVITY TABLE 


We will insert in the record at this point page 5 of the justifications. 
(The material is as follows:) 
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Mr. Preston. This represents an increase of $10,000 over fiscal 1958. 

We have with us the Chairman of the Tariff Commission, Mr. 
Edgar B. Brossard. I will inquire, Mr. Chairman, if you have a 
prepared statement to make at this point or if you wish to make an 
oral statement ? 

Mr. Brossarp. I havea short 1-page statement, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Will you read it at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Brossarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are glad to ap- 
pear before your committee and to have this opportunity to discuss 
with you our financial needs for the coming year. 

We have already submitted the written justification for our esti 
mate for 1959 which sets forth in detail the amounts needed for the 
several items making up our appropriation, and an analysis of the 
Commission’s operations which make these amounts necessary. 

At this time I wish to make only a very brief statement in this 
connection. The Commission’s total estimate for the fiscal year 1959 
is $1,821,000. This will provide an average employment of 231 as 
compared with a figure of some 217 for the present fiscal year. In 
developing our estimates for 1959 we have been fully conscious of 
the desire of both the President and the Congress to hold Government 
expenditures to the lowest possible minimum. We can assure the 
Committee that the amount we have requested is indeed absolutely 
essential if the Commission is to meet even reasonably well the many 
demands being made upon it. 

We will be very happy to answer any questions or to furnish any 
additional information which may be of assistance to the Committee. 


AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT, 1939-59 

Mr. Preston. I think we should insert in the record at this point 
page 3 of the justifications which shows average employment of the 
Tariff Commission from 1939 to 1959. 


(The information is as follows:) 


Average employment table, 1939-59 


iverage | iveragé 
Year employment | Year employment 
1939_____- ; __. 303 | 1950 OT 
1940____.______ __--_--________ 301] 1951 S _______. 243 
1944 __ OE TON i a inci ies tecca ths endechncete occas 
149 _.. 808 TN Ss ses ciccessan Si echidna latedeaeavacicnaan aie 195 
Nie gr oni cnc mits nin cs svete enc ent flac SSG: | 1954... pcorecs 195 
194 . : 202 | 1955 198 
MN gi ss esp eesdecinctsbsie het oiiia cecabba ca picnsomigaindsi dette 2933 | 1956 ; é 204 
TI ape cesarean agaist esis Set ppiin oan hella 269 | 1957 Ga sapnes seal lnc 214 
WT oc erga erences Neatecen cn cect ite Z207 1958 (estimate)... 2... BIT 
Da coronas atc ninieiecubucci ees 226 | 1959 (estimate) ~..-..........._.- 231 
BE sibs sabhcinee diseacien nth cabciotcnedn wi tal eat itis Wilialiiilage 238 | 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Preston. It is interesting to note that as far back as 1946 you 
had 269 employees and in 1959 you project 231 employees. 


| 
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Mr. Brossarp. That is right. I think we had the busiest year last 
year we have had in my history, and I have been there 35 years. 
Mr. Preston. Your problems must be increasing with the difficul- 


ties being encountered under the administration of the Reciprocal 
7 . 
rade Act. 


Mr. Brossarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Will these additional employees enable you to meet 
your responsibilities with a reasonable degree of currency with refer- 
ence to your caseload ¢ 

Mr. Brossarp. Naturally, Mr. Chairman, the Tariff Commission is 
limited in the amount we can request by the Bureau of the Budget. 
This is what we were allowed. We can live with it. 

Mr. Presron. How much did you request ? 

Mr. Bent. That was $1,909,000 a would support an average 
employment of 245, compared with the 23 

Mr. Brossarp. We could use that cama to good advantage. Of 
course, it depends somewhat on what happens to the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, its extension and what is required of us under it 
after it is passed. If it is extended and there is a lot of trade agree- 
ment work, we will have a lot to do. Anyway, we will have a lot to 
do with the ese ape-clause activity, whether or not it is extended. 


Mr. Preston. You were allowed by the Bureau of the Budget 14 
additional positions. 


Mr. Brossarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. How many would you have had under the request of 
900,000 2 

Mr. Ben. We would have had 245. 

Mr. Preston. You would have had 14 additional ? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. While we are speaking about this subject of employ- 
ees, maybe we had better say something about your caseload. low 
much in arrears are you? Where is a good picture of your caseload ? 
Is it in the justifications ¢ 

Mr. Bent. The justifications, sir, were prepared necessarily some 
time ago, so it does not cover our current caseload too well. We have, 
however, some tables here which show all the cases which are now 
pending as well as the numbers received during this fiseal year and in 
previous fiscal years. 

Mr. Brossarp. Those are single sheets for different things. It is 
just one set, sir. 

Mr. Benv. I may say that so far in this fiseal year we have had more 
cases than in any other complete fiseal year. 

Mr. Preston. Since 1955 there seems to have been a somewhat even 
flow of investigations ordered and investigations completed, a similar 
ity in er for 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958, with some 
order of 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Mr. Brossarp. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. Where would the 14 people go that would be allowed 
under this budget and how would they tend to eliminate any backlog 
of cases ? 

Mr. Bent. The chart in the back of the justifications indicates the 
location of the positions if we are given the amount of money whic " 
has been requested here. In a word, the 14 are distributed as best we 
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are able to this far in the future throughout all the different Commis- 
sion operations. 

You will find one or two additional in each one of our commodity 
divisions, likewise in the Economics Division, Legal Division, and one 
or two clerical employees, sir. 

Mr. Brossarp. That is, for example, in the Metals Division, each 
expert in the Metals Division has probably two or three hundred items 
that he has to be responsible for because we have such a small division. 
He has to keep the data up to date on that. If we had another one or 
two in each division it would divide that responsibility tremendously 
so one man would not have so many commodities he has to keep track 
of and would be able to be more current and could respond more quick- 
ly. We have had eight big investigations this year in the Metals Divi- 
sion. It has practically killed those fellows. T hey have worked every 

Saturday and Sunday and until 12 o’clock midnight and every holiday. 

Mr. Preston. Do you pay them overtime ? 

Mr. Brossarp. No, sir, we cannot pay those experts overtime. They 
have done it because they are good Government workers, good hard 
workers, and because the responsibility i is there. Congress passes a bill 
and puts the deadline on the time the report has to be up here and 
we have to do our best to get it out in that time. 


WORK ON TARIFF SIMPLIFICATION 


The same thing with work on the tariff simplification. It is a tre- 
mendous job to try to simplify that. Our boys have done a marvelous 
job on it. Mr. Shewmaker here has been responsible for that in the 
Legal Division. They have a splendid report coming up on tariff 
simplification but it has been a terrific job. It is not done yet. We 
have had to ask for another extension of time on that because we 
just could not finish it in time but it is going to be a very good job 
when itis done. Everybody who has come before us in three heari ings 
has commended the Commission for the excellence of the job but it 
is one of those meticulous jobs that has to be done very carefully and 
accurately to be of value. 

Mr. Preston. Is this report being prepared as a result of an act 
of Congress ? 

Mr. Brossarp. Yes, sir, the Tariff Simplification Act. They are 
going to grant the extension of time—we have word from the Ways 
and Means Committee and Finance Committee th: at there will be no 
trouble about granting it because they are not going to take up the 
tarff revision at this session of Congress anyway and it looks like 
they will give us until next January 1 to prepare it. It is in an 
amendment to the Wool Act now. 

It is an added amendment to the wool bill which has passed the 
House and this was added in the Senate. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Preston. This chart does not tell us anything at all about the 
new positions. This chart deals with 240 positions. You asked the 
Budget for 245, the Budget cut you to 231 which you are now jus- 
tifying. 

Mr. Benv. Perhaps I can explain that. The 240 positions here are 
positions and the figure you have in our earlier justification material 
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is Man-years or average employment. You try to keep more posi- 
tions filled to have an average employment somewhat lower 

Mr. Tomas. The Chairman wants to know where you | will put 
them, in Lumber, Textiles, Statistics, Chemicals, or w here? 

Mr. Bent. They will be distributed in every single unit. We do 
not have it broken out exactly that way. We can furnish it. That is 
about the effect of it. It will be evenly distributed throughout the 
Commission. 

Mr. Preston. I think if you were in very bad trouble, you would 
know exactly where you are going to plug the gaps right now instead 
of figuring it out later. 

Mr. Scuremen. If I may inject myself into this discussion, I have 
before me a list of our employees in the Technical Services. We have 
31 people here who are 60 years or older and who are very close to 
retirement. These people who we would like to add naturally would 
be understudies for these people. In Agriculture we have 4 in that 
category, Ceramics we have 2, Chemicals we have 4, Lumber 3, Metals 
2, Sundries 4, Textiles 4. In the Statistical Unit of the Commodities 
Division we have 6 who are over 60 years old and very close to retire- 
ment. Invoices we have one and the Chief of our Technical Services, 
Mr. Albertson, is in that category. There are 31 spots that sooner or 
later we will have to fill. 

Mr. Preston. You do not promote from within ? 

Mr. Scurerper. Yes, sir, we do. The general idea is to take in the 
younger fellow and train him to take advantage of the experience 
these ‘people have had before they go so we do not lose all that valuable 
training they have had. 

Mr. Preston. I understand what you are driving at. But you have 
not told the committee where you are going to put the additional 
people. We are talking about the 14 additional ones you are asking 
for under this budget, not the 14 the Budget disallowed. Give us a 
chart where they w ill go, what you will do with them. There is noth- 
ing unusual about that request. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Positions to be added in fiscal year 1959 


Unit and position title Grade | Salary 


\] 
1 
| 


Unit and position title Grade Salary 


Activity I Activity I—Continued 

| 

AGRICULTURE DIVISION 
1} ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Accountant... GS-11 | $6, 390 | 
Commodity-industry analyst Gs-9 5, 440 || Economist-_-_. : ..--| GS-13 | $8, 990 
| i ee ‘ : GS8- 9 5, 440 
LUMBER AND PAPER DIVISION Do. GS- 7 | 4, 525 
i | 
Accountant GS-9 | @ 5,440 LEGAL DIVISION 
Commodity-industry analyst GS-11 | *® 6,390 
be A ttorney-adviser | Gs-9 5 444 
METALS DIVISION 7 
STATISTICAL DIVISION 
Accountant-_-. GS-11 %, 390 
Commodity-industry analyst GS-9 5,440 || Statistical clerk__- GS8- 5 3, 670 
Do. GS- 4 3, 415 
SUNDRIES DIVISION ae | @Q@S-4 3, 415 
Accountant....- GS-11 6, 390 STENOGRAPHIC SECTION 
TEXTILES DIVISION Clerk-stenographer_..........| GS-4 3, 415 
Accountant..._- GS-9 5, 440 Total, 17 positions oa 91, 070 
Commodity-industry analyst GS-9 5, 440 
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Mr. Benr. In our table on page 7 it shows by activities rather than 
by organization units. 

Mr. Froop. I wonder if they might add to that the question of de- 
gree of turnover, with a special organization like this. I would be 
interested in the special group of trained employees, and the per- 
centage of turnover. 

Mr. Brossarp. Ours would be very low. 

Mr. FLoop. You will be able to show what woul | be the percentage. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is about 1714 percent, and over here it is 814 to 
9 percent. They are in grades below 9. 

Mr. Bent. During fiscal 1957 there were 28 separations. If you 
would like the breakdown, there were 10 resigned, 11 retired, 7 trans- 
ferred to other agencies. During that same period we added 35 

Mr. Brossarp. Eleven retired. 

Mr. Fioop. That would be about half the Government average. 

Mr. Bent. It is much more stable than the average agency. 

Mr. Brossarp. We have relatively few leave unless they get trans- 
ferred to better positions. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your turnover is based on several categories, just 
plain quits, retirements, sickness and illness; it is about 17 percent. 

Mr. Preston. According to your chart on page 7 you would reduce 
2 positions under “Public “Investigations” you would increase 5 under 
Gp urnishing technical information and assistance,’ you would in- 
crease 6 under “Special reports and activities” and increase 5 under 
“Assembling and analyzing basic data,” is that right? 

Mr. Benv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. What is your present employment ? 

Mr. Bent. Present employment is 216. 

Mr. Preston. You are one short of your allowable positions under 
the 1958 estimate ? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir, and we have some who have been approved and 
are coming on the job shortly. 

Mr. Preston. What are your obligations to date? 

Mr. Bent. Our obligations and expenditures through April total 
about $1,433,000. 

Mr. Preston. Will you have any unobligated balance at the end of 
the year ¢ 

Mr. Bent. Not more than $10 or $15. 

Mr. Preston. We will not argue with you about that. 

Mr. Brossarp. We had a.statement made by the Secretary to the 
Commission last week, I think it was, that showed we were just com- 
ing within the bounds of our budgetary allowance, If we stuck with 
our present rate of expenditure, we would come out awfully close to 
what we are allowed this year, so close we did not dare increase any 
expenditures to hire another person. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Preston. We will insert in the record at this point the tables 
furnished the committee by the Commission relative to the workload 
and nature of the workload. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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Investigations ordered, completed, and pending for the fiscal year 1958, up to and 
including Apr. 30, 1958 


Fiscal year ending June 30 and type of 
Investigation 


1Q58 


Sec. 





Sec, ¢ 





sec, 337 
Trade Agreements Act, as amended 
Dec, ‘ . 
Executive Order 10401 
Additional information 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, 
ec. 22 
Customs Simplification Act of 1954 
Antidumping Act of 1921, as amended 


otal, all investigations 


Investigations ordered, completed, and pending for 


Fiscal year ending June 30 and type of 
investigation 


Tariff Act of 1930 





Sec. ae fe 

Sec. 337 ce : sited 
Trade Agreements Act, as amended 

Bec, 3 ain 

Sec. 7 


Executive Order 10401. 
Additional information 


Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, 


ec, 22 


Customs Simplification Act of 1954 


Total, all investigations 


Investiga- 
tions 
ordered 


tw 


Investiga- 
tions 
ordered 


br © 


= ste ¢ 


29 


| 


Investiga- 
tions 
completed 


om DO 


| Investiga- 
tions 
completed 


Pending 


Beginning As of Apr. 30 
of fiseal 


6 3 
al ] 
1 2 
2 1 
1 1 
16 16 


r the fiscal year 1957 


Pending— 


Beginning End of 
of fiscal fiscal 
: a a os 6 
ae 7 ; 6 
Se inate 1 
eaukh 2 
l 1 
ll 16 
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Investigations ordered, completed, and pending for fiscal years 1951 to 1956 





| 
; | Pending— 
Fiscal year ending June 30 and type of | Investiga- Investiga- 


investigation tions tions ee ea 


| : ~ . 
| ordered completed | Beginning | End of fiscal 


of fiscal 





1956: | | 
Tariff Act of 1930: 
Sec. 336 e ; 1 1 

















Sec. 337 “ j 6 | 3 | 3 
Trade Agreements Act, as amended | 
Sec. 3 2 2 ‘ 
Sec. 7 14 s 1 | 7 
Executive Order 10401 | l 1 | 
Additional information | 1 1 | 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, | 
sec, 22 peas 1 | 1 |} oF 
Customs Simplification Act of 1954 | ; gene 1 | 1 
Antidumping Act of 1921, as amended 3 4 
Total, all investigations : . 26 21 6 ll 
1955: 
Tariff Act of 1930 
Sec. 332 . 2 3 l 
Sec, 336 l 2 l 
Sec. 337 2 2 
Trade Agreements Act, as amended: | 
Sec. 3 3 3 
Sec. 7 5 10 6 l 
Executive Order 10401 3 : 
4 dditional information , ; 1 1 | 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, | 
sec. 22 8 10 2 
Customs Simplification Act of 1954 2 1 i l 
Antidumping Act of 1921, as amended 2 2 
Total, all investigations 23 1 37 13 2 
1954: 
Tariff Act of 1930 
Sec. 332 2 1 is 1 
Sec. 336 7 ; 1 ] l 
Sec. 337 1 2 ] 2 
Trade Agreements Act, as amended } 
Sec. 7 poe 12 13 7 f 
Executive Order 10401 7 toca ‘ ce 
A dditional information = 2 2 l 
Agricultural as amended, | 
sec, 22 4 4 2 2 
Total, all investigation 19 25 13 | 13 
1953: 
Tariff Act of 1930: 
Sec. 332__ 1 l = 
Sec. 336 ] 1 
Sec. 3 l 
TradeAgreements Act, as amended 
Sec. 7__. 9 14 13 | 7 
Executive 
Additional inf n o 2 
Agricultural Adju ent Act, as amended, 
sec. 22 4 } l 2 
Totai, all investigatio 13 lv lf 13 
1952 
Tariff Act of 1930 
Sec. 332 . l l 
Sec. 336 l ‘ ‘ l 
Trade Agreement Act, as amended 
Sec. 3 l l : 
Sec. 7 or Executive order 14 7 5 13 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, 
sec. 22 2 1 1 
Total_._- 19 q 5 16 
1951 
Tariff Act of 1930 
Sec. 337 - a 3 1 
Trade Agreements Act, as amended: Sec. 7 
or Executive orders t 5 7 5 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended | 
pen, 2... . 3 5 2 
Total, ail investigations. hemes 7 13 | 10 | 5 





1 Includes investigations scheduled for completion prior to June 30, 1955. 
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Investigation ordered, completed, and pending from July 1, 1957, by subject matter, 
up to and including Apr. 30, 1958 


Pending- 


Type of investiga- | Investigations Investigations Si es Bde 2 it 
tion and subject | ordered completed 
matter | Beginning of fiscal As of Apr. 30 


Tariff Act of 1930: 


Sec. 332. . .- | Mercury, tung- Whiskey, tunafish ING « undntaniea Mercury, tung- 
| gsten, whiskey, sten, carpet wool 
tunafish carpet | and felt. 
wool. 

Sec. 336. _- Tungsten -_. Tungsten. None... None. : 

Sec. 337...--. Mapmaking Canisters, electron Canisters, electron E xpans ion brace- 
instrument, tube steak knives tube expansion lets (2), phono- 
steak knives | bracelets, 2) gl :ph pickups 

| phonograph (2), Mapmaking 
pickups 2 instruments. 

Trade Agreements | 
Act, as amended: | 

pec, 3 oe ' None. None - oe -- - None - - -- None. 

Sec. 7... Garlic, lead and Bicycles, spring Bie ye les, sprin ig Wire mesh 
zine, wire mesh clothespins, wool clothespins, wool cloth, carpets 
cloth, carpets felts, stainless felts, st ede $ and rug 
and rugs, steel flatware, | steel flatware, barium 
barium garlic, umbrella | umbrella hard- chloride, 
chloride. hardware, ther- ware, thermom- 

mometers, lead | eters. 
ind zine 
Executive Watch move- Watch movements- | Nons Hatters’ fur. 
Order 10401. | ments, etc., etc., bicycles, 
bicycles, dried dried figs 
figs, hatters’ 
fur. 
Additional in- Stainless steel Safety pins_...-- Safety pins ...-| Stainless steel flat- 
formation. flatware, um- ware, umbrella 
brella hard- hardware 
ware. 

Agricultural Ad- Dried figs, dates, Butterfat, almonds, | Butterfat, almonds__! Long-staple 
justment Act, as short harsh Dried figs, dats, | cotton. 
amended, sec. 22. cotton, tung tung nuts, short | 

nuts, extra- harsh cotton, | 
| long-staple extra-long-staple 
| cotton, long- cotton. | 
| staple cotton. 

Customs Simplifi- None “il ms NN ice Tariff sim plifica- Tariff simplifica- 
cation Act of | tion study. tion study. 
1954. 

Antidumping Act Hardboard (2) Hardboard (2 —_ Re seedeeniscars ..--| None. 


of 1921, as 
amended 


Mr. Preston. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Tuomas. I have known this crowd for a long time. This is 
the only crowd I know of that tries to work itself out of a job. We 
have had the tariff problem 150 years and they are breaking their 
necks trying to settle it. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Flood. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fioop. On page 3, the average employment table for 1939 to 
1958, shows 1939 average employment was 303. The 1959 estimate is 
231. Last year’s estimate was 217. Both of those facts are eloquent, 
but why would you go from an estimate of 217 in 1958 to 231 in 1959? 
Is it the Reciprocal Trade Act ? 

Mr. Brossarp. That is one reason and the additional work required 
by the extension of the act from escape-clause investigations. Also 
there is a lot of work we have not been able to do yet on foreign tariffs. 
We think when we get into this Simplification Act—the report is 
probably due next January—we will probably have a lot of requests 
for information from the Congress on that which will require addi- 
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tional work. It will be like a tariff revision generally though not af- 
fecting the rates but difficult with respect to wording. I suppose we 
will be involved with it much as in a general tariff revision. 

Mr. Fioop. Would this increase be in direct ratio to the years? If 
you get a 5-year extension would you get 5 times as much ? 

Mr. Brossarp. I do not think we would each year, no, but it depends 
on when the agreements were negotiated. If there was a 5-year ex- 
tension and all negotiations were done next year we would be in a 
terrific jam. If we reduce it 5 percent each year there would be a big 
go-round with all GATT countries and we would have a tremendous 
increase in work. 


RECRUITMENT OF INVESTIGATORS AND TECHNICIANS 


Mr. Froop. How do you recruit your investigators and technicians ? 

Mr. Brossarp. We are all under civil service. 

Mr. Froop. Do you get them from their lists? 

Mr. Brossarp. Yes, sir, when we can and when we cannot get them 
from their list they authorize us to bring them up. 

They have to be: approve “d by Civil Service. 

Mr. Froop. What do you as sk for; what classification do you re 
cruit ? 

Mr. Bent. The technical positions are called commodity industry 
analysts. This is a recognized category in Government with certain 
minimum requirements. This is what we ask for. We like many 
other agencies have had in recent years to a considerable extent to 
recruit younger people and do what we can to train them in our own 
type of work. 

Mr. Brossarp. We never have been able to get in the last 3 years 
until day before yesterday a trained textile engineer. We got one 
fellow day before yesterday, a graduate of a textile college, as a textile 
engineer. It is the first one we have been able to employ for 10 years. 
We have had to employ a graduate from the university with a good 
record at the university and who is able to write a little bit and take 
him in and train him. 

Mr. Fioop. Within the four walls of the Civil Service Act you can 
recruit a great number of people because the Civil Service simply does 
not have them available for your requirements, is that right ? 

Mr. Brossarp. They do not. Within this year they had four fine 
young men on the Civil Service Commission and they were released 
because of a short appropriation or something for a certain division 
of their work but these fellows were all university graduates, some 
with masters degrees, but they were not trained for our work. They 
were just bright young fellows, good men. They permitted us to ti ake 
them all on our staff. That he ‘Iped us alot. Three of them are work- 
ing out very well, learning their work and are very helpful tous. That 
is the way we recruit them. We cannot begin to recruit engineers any 
more at the salary the Civil Service will permit us to employ them as 
beginners. They all go to industry. 

Mr. Taxszor. In the past we have recruited from colleges and uni- 
versities for these technical men. 

Mr. Fioop. You have done your own recruiting ? 

Mr. Tatnor. Yes, we have. Of course, they have to be certified by 
Civil Service, but when we need a paper man or lumber man we go 
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to the forestry schools of the country. Of course, we are then com- 
peting with private industry. They are very hard to get. Commis- 
sioner Schreiber brought out that 3 of our members in the Wood and 
Paper Division are upward of 65, on their way to 70. In the next 
2 or 3 years we have to find qualified papermen and qualified lumber- 
men, forestry men. It is not going to be easy to get them. The Chair- 
man has told you the difficulty in Textiles. 

In the Metals Division we have exactly the same thing. To get a 
mining engineer or graduate man in metallurgy today is very difficult. 

The lead and zine report was sent to the President this last week 
and was an enormous Investigation. You see our Metals Division 
only has 10 or 12 people to start with. When you get lead and zinc 
going with tungsten and two or three other commodities, that is what 
causes these men to work overtime. It is quite a load. 

Mr. Froop. The inclusion of the peril point and like clauses in the 
act—does that necessitate the increase in your personnel, your in- 
vestigating staff, very much ? 

Mr. Brossarp. It is a lot of work because we have to furnish—in 
the first place in the trade agreements program the Tariff Commis- 
sion is responsible for furnishing the information to the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee, interdepartmental committee, on the imports and 
their competitive situation with respect to domestic production. That 
means total analysis of all items. We have to do that in the first 
place before they decide what items to put on any list that the Presi- 
dent sends to us. If we are going to negotiate with country A, we 
have to get up all information on imports from country A and show 
the competition between those products and domestic products to send 
to the country committee before the Trade Agreements Committee 
decides what items to put on the list. When they decide to put them 
on the list, then we determine the peril points. We have to take all 
items on the Presidents list that comes back to us and the Tariff Com- 
mission staff assembles the information that the Tariff Commission 
uses for determination of peril points. 


INITIATION OF INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Froop. What percentage of investigations are initiated on your 
own motion as against those on congressional resolutions 4 

Mr. Brossarp. Almost. none in recent years on our own motion. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not have the right on your own motion to initiate 
investigations having to do with unfair competition dealing with 
imports ? 

Mr. Brossarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you do that? 

Mr. Brossarp. We have never been able to do that. The staff is so 
thoroughly involved with investigations ordered for us by the Cen- 
gress and by the President that we are thoroughly 100 percent and 
more occupied with investigations that are mandatory upon us. 

Mr. Fioop. The mandatory type of investigation restricts your ac- 
tivity from initiating on your own motion the investigations dealing 
with unfair methods of competition ? 

Mr. Brossarp. It does because we do not have any more staff for 
the job. It is impossible to do more than we are required to do 
under the law in view of the fixed dates for submission of reports. 
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Mr. Froop. Is it so as a fact that there are many such areas of in- 
vestigation particularly dealing with your right to initiate such in- 
vestigations dealing with unfair methods of ‘competition which the 
Tariff Commission would prefer and desire and feels should be in- 
vestigated ? 

Mr. Brossarp. If we had the staff and could expedite our reports 
we would be able to make more investigations each year. 

Mr. Fioop. You have the right. 

Mr. Brossarp. Yes, but I mean if we had the staff to do it there 
would be a lot more investigations we could make; no question about it. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you feel that within the jurisdiction of your act 
and the jurisdiction of your experience that there are many cases 
that have been brought to your attention which, if you had the op- 
portunity and if you had the staff, in the best interests of the ad- 
ministration of your Commission should be investigated, particularly 
where it refers to unfair methods of competition ? 

Mr. Brossarp. I do not think there have been very many, and I 
will tell you why. Where there is a situation of that kind the industry 
itself is very alert to it and they would bring it to our attention. If 
there is a situation of that kind of unfair act or practice—that is under 
section 337, unfair act or unfair practice if you refer to that 

Mr. Fioop. That is one, unfair methods. 

Mr. Brossarp. Those are ordered on complaint only. 

Mr. Froop. Of industry ? 

Mr. Brossarp. That is right. We would do it rarely because the in- 
dustry is usually very alert to any unfair act or practice and would 
bring the matter to our attention. 

Mr. Fioop. That must be done. When you say “by the industry,’ 
do you mean by an organized representative agency of an industry 
or by some geographic segment of an industry or how would the peti- 
tion lie? 

Mr. Brossarp. Usually it is done either by a trade association or by 
some kind of organization that represents the entire industry. If 
only 1 or 2 members of an industry, let us say, that involved 40 or 45 
producers, we would want to be assured of the cooperation of the whole 
industry because an escape clause has to find injury to the industry. 

Mr. Fioop. Did the tuna and whisky investigations come by con- 
gressional resolution in both cases? 

Mr. Brossarp. Yes, sir, and they were under section 332 and dead- 
lines fixed in both cases. 

Mr. Froop. Do you have a petition, if you are aware of it, can 
you have the record show, in regard to textile-industry compe tition on 
fancy female gloves? 

Mr. Brossarp. We are not in such investigation at the present time. 
I do not know if we have been requested to make such investigation. 
I think we were not. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you ever been requested by any such agencies as 
you have referred to, by the coal industry, either soft coal, hard coal, « 
combination of both, to investigate the importation of residual fuel 
oils from offshore islands or continental South American countries? 

Mr. Brossarp. As I recall, many years ago we had discussions with 
the coal industry, they came to see us and talked to us about an investi- 
gation of that kind. But because there is a domestic petroleum in- 
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dustry which has all the products of that nature, the competition is 
more direct with those residual elements of our domestic petroleum 
industry. 

Mr. Fioop. I am aware of that situation as of that time. But you 
are also aware there has developed within recent years a very, very, 
very dangerous competition against not only the ‘anthracite and bi- 
tuminuos coal industry in this country, but also domestic residual and 
other oil interests in this country—so- called independents—and gen- 
erating great heat, if I can mix a metaphor, even now. 

Have any trade associations representing any or all of these oil and 
hard or soft coal people ever come to you and asked you by petition 
to prepare and conduct an investigation of this problem ? 

Mr. Brossarp. Not recently. 

Mr. Fioop. Do they have the right so to do within the law ? 

Mr. Brossarp. Yes, I think they sought other means of getting their 
remedy rather than coming to the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Frioop. But they have not pursued this right? 

Mr. Brossarp. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Froop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow. 


OVERTIME OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Bow. I am somewhat concerned about the testimony of em- 
ployees of this agency working holidays, Sundays, Saturdays, many 
hours into the night. What re port was that on? 

Mr. Brossarp. On the lead and zinc report, on the whiskey report, 
on the tuna report, and tariff simplification. Those are four big in- 
vestigations. 

Mr. Bow. Was this fact presented to the Bureau of the Budget when 
they turned you down for these additional positions ¢ 

Mr. Brossarp. Yes, sir. 


CONSULTATION WITH COMMISSION ON TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Bow. To what extent in the working out of trade agreements 
was the Tariff Commission consulted by those who make up our trade 
agreements ¢ 

Mr. Brossarp. The Tariff Commission is a factfinding agency. We 
have nothing to say about the policy that is involved in those things. 
We furnish the facts. I am chairman of the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information, for example, and that is the agency which hears the 
testimony at public hearings. We do not make any recommendation 
to the Trade Agreements “Committee. We take the hearings, and 
take the transcripts and brief the hearings, what the testimony was, 
and send it to the Trade Agreements Committee. I am also a member 
of the Trade Agreements Committee but I never vote on whether 
they will put an item on the list for the President or whether they 
are going to recommend a decrease in this duty or request a decrease 
in some other duty because I am on the committee as a member of 
the Tariff Commission to help with the facts. I do not want to be 
judge and jury too and have to recommend something to the Trade 
Agreements Committee and then have to hear the evidence on it after- 
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ward that may come before the Tariff Commission in an escape clause 
case. I have refused to vote in any way on those matters of policy. 
That has been the attitude of the Tariff Commission ever since I have 
been chairman in the last 5 years. 

Mr. Bow. Who were the other members of that Trade Agreements 
Committee ? 

Mr. Brossarp. They represent the State Department, the Commerce 
Department, the Treasury, Agriculture, Labor, Interior, and the In- 
ternational Cooperation ‘Agency. There are about nine representa- 
tives. 

Mr. Bow. You are really about the only representative of a branch 
of the Congress on this committee, are you not? 

Mr. Brossarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And without a vote. 

Mr. Brossarp. We do not vote because in our hearings when we 
come before the Members of the Congress, they have said they thought 
it was advisable for us not to be judge and jury, too. We have stayed 
out of voting for that reason. 

Mr. Bow. The fact of the m: itter is, the Constitution of the United 
States pli iced the dut y upon the Congress to set tariffs. 

Mr. Brossarp. That is right. We do not try to determine tariff 
policy. 

Mr. Bow. But under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, ac- 
tually a number of departments of the executive branch are setting 
the tariffs and duties, and not the Congress of the United States; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Brossarp. You gave it to them. 

Mr. Bow. No, I didn’t, my friend. 

Mr. Brossarp. You gave them the authority. 

Mr. Bow. No, sir. Let us correct that. The Congress did. I have 
opposed it ever since I have been a Member. 

Mr. Brossarp. I don’t mean you personally. I mean the Congress. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to see the whole responsibility right back in 
your laps, with your agency larger and more active. 

Mr. Fxoop. It is the old question of the constitutionality of certain 
specific delegation of power. 

Mr. Bow. Absolutely. I have raised it every time it comes up, and 
will again. ‘ 

Mr. C hairman, I just want to call attention to one other thing. 

Your statement is very short and to the point, but I think you 
missed the boat one place. You say here that you are fully conscious 
of the desire of both the President and the Congress to hold Govern- 


ment expenditures to the lowest possible minimum. I have not found 
that to be the fact in the last year in either case. 


OVERTIME OF PERSON NEL 


I hope that the Bureau of the Budget will recognize the load and 
the great. responsibilities that you people have, so that the next time 
you come up here you will have a budget for adequate help to do the 
job I know you can do. You want to do it, but are unable to do so 
because you do not have the staff to do it. 

I do not think it is right to call upon your people to work holidays, 
Sundays, and late into the night. I, for one, am perfectly willing to 
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give you the help which is necessary to do the job you have the re- 
sponsibility for. 


Mr. Brossarp. Thank you. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brossarp. The Chief of our Metals Division this year, who lives 
out in Virginia, because of pressure of work on that division and be- 

ause he had to work holidays and nights, took a room at the Houston 
Hotel, which is right across the street from us, so he could be handy 
there. He has had to stay there weekends and other times in order to 
be able to put in all the work which is necessary to get the reports out 
on time. He has not even been able to go home. 

Mr. Preston. How far out in Virginia is he resident ? 

Mr. Brossarp. What is his address ? 

Mr. Dowiinc. McLean, Va. 

Mr. Tarsor. Just beyond Arlington. 

Mr. Preston. That is no great distance. 

Mr. Dowt1na. I know, but because of inclement weather 
great deal of the winter, he could not get back and forth. 

Mr. Brossarp. Two different times because of snowstorms he stayed 
in because he could not get out and back. 

Mr. Bow. He is one man who admits he is an essential employee. 
There were 80 percent of them at one time who said they were not 
essential. 

Mr. Preston. I do not think that is a very good e xample, just be- 
cause one fellow elects to sleep close by. He could go home and 
come back. ‘Thousands upon thousands of people live 30 minutes 
away from the Capitol and commute every day. 

Mr. Brossarp. That is right. I was showing how anxious he was 
to do the job. 

Mr. Preston. We appreciate that fact. 
fact that he is doing that. 


during a 


[ am not minimizing the 


Mr. Horan. I share with other members of this committee the feel- 
ing that the Tariff Commission through the years has provided a great 
service. Of course, it is vital to American industry. It is not that 
| want American industry to have any unfair advantages, but I think 
it is entitled to the fullest possible share of the American market. I 
am only happy that this subcommittee has developed the request you 
have made of the Bureau of the Budget, because we do not want to 
weaken your operation in any degree. 


RECOMMENDATION ON LEAD AND ZING 


When did you make your recommendation on lead and zine ? 

Mr. Brossarp. Last Thursday, the 24th. 

Mr. Horan. That has not yet been acted on / 

Mr. Brossarp. No, it has not been acted on. The President has = 
dlays to act on it. The report has been made public and copies of i 
sent to Members of the C ongress. 

Mr. Horan. I do not wis sh to take too much of the committee’s time, 

but that is a very interesting field because our mining industry in this 
country is made up of miners and those who smelt the ores. Many 
of the ‘smelting fraternity own their mines in foreign cow tries and 
ship in the concentrates, conseque ntly creating unemployment not 
only in my district but elsewhere in the Nation. It isin a situation of 
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that sort that I think the Tariff Commission provides a service on be- 
half of American citizens to develop the facts and report them to the 
Executive and to the Congress. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brossarp. That investigation was requested of us under section 
7 by the industry. Then the President sent us a letter asking us to 
expedite it. 

Mr. Horan. There is one other thing, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Yes indeed. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Horan. Does the Tariff Commission have authority or permis- 
sion to employ specialists ? 

Mr, Brossarp. How do you mean employ them? That is the kind 
of people we do employ. 

Mr. Horan. I mean specialists on a per diem basis. 

Mr. Scurerper. Consultants, you mean. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Brossarp. Yes. Within our budget. 

Mr. Bent. We have a special provision for consultants with respect 
to the Simplification Act. All Government agencies have general 
legal provisions covering consultants within the “Government general 

rates of pay. 

Mr. Horan. Within the Government’s rates of pay? What are 
those rates of pay as applied to the Tariff Commission group ? 

Mr. Bent. Whatever daily, hourly, or weekly rate would correspond 
to the level of the job which the person is doing Grade 15 is the highest 
level that can be established without approval of the Civil Service 
Commission; and indeed, since they have no additional supergrade 
positions, that is the highest level. That runs approximately $12,000 
a year. 

Mr. Horan. I am impressed with this fact, which I think has been 
brought out before and which I shall reiterate now. In some in- 
stances, Mr. Chairman, when we feel one of our own industries has 
been given unfair treatment by the circumstances which affect world 
trade, I think each of us would want the best qualified man to help 
handle the situation and expedite it, if possible. I just raise that, 
Mr. Chairman, because I think we ought to give that some further 
thought. 

Mr. Preston. Gentlemen, that concludes the hearing. Thank you 
very much. 
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Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order, 

The first item we will consider this morning isthe Airways Modern- 
ization Board, found on page 159 of the committee print and we have 
separate justifications for this request which are before the members 
of the committee. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE EsTIMATES 


We will insert into the record at this point pages 1, 2, 3, 4,5, and 7 
of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


ATRWAYS MODERNIZATION BOARD 
INTRODUCTION 


The Airways Modernization Board was established by the Airways Moderni- 
zation Act of August 14, 1957 (Public Law 85-133; 71 Stat. 349). The purpose 
of the Board is to provide for the development and modernization of the national 
system of navigation and traffic control facilities to serve present and future 
needs of civil and military aviation. To achieve this objective it is necessary 
to develop, modify, test, and evaluate systems, procedures, facilities, and de- 
vices, and to define their performance characteristics in order to meet the needs 
for safe and efficient navigation and traffic control. The responsibility of the 
Board includes all civil and military aviation except for those needs of military 
agencies which are peculiar to air warfare and primarily of military concern. 
It will select the systems, procedures, facilities, and devices which will best serve 
such needs and will promote maximum coordination of air traffic control and 
air defense systems. 

The action taken by the Congress was based on recommendations made by 
Mr. Edward P. Curtis; who was then special assistant to the President for avia- 
tion facilities planning. In his report to the President, dated May 10, 1957, en- 
titled “Aviation Facilities Planning,” a three-phase program Was Outlined for 
the modernization of the Nation’s aviation facilities, as follows: 

I. Immediate steps to augment and improve the current plans of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Il. Immediate establishment and execution of a unified modern research 
and development program, addressed principally to early application of ex- 
isting scientific technology. 

III. Establishment of a permanent program of continuing modernization 
of the Nation’s aviation facilities. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration has primary responsibility for phase I 
of the program and will accelerate action looking toward its implementation. 
The activities of the Civil Aeronautics Administration in this respect will be 
closely coordinated with the program of the Board. 

The Airways Modernization Board will have responsibility for phases II and 
III. The Board is proceeding with the development and execution of a detailed 
program to implement phase II.. This program will expedite action in the se- 
lection, development, modification, testing, and evaluation of facilities and de- 
vices applicable to civil and military needs between January 1, 1958, and January 
1, 1963, and promote maximum coordination of air traffic control and air defense 
systems. 

The Curtis report shows that in phase II there can be a further improvement 
by bringing into use certain equipments and techniques not now generally em- 
ployed for the management of air traffic, but which are available and can be 
modified for this purpose, or which are capable of being developed in a short 
time. In addition, it outlines a general plan for making this further improvement. 

The Board’s initial program will, therefore, be directed toward obtaining the 
greatest possible improvement by January 1963 in the airways system and will 
provide for— 

(1) handling of the air traffic (including international traffic) forecast 
in the Curtis report for calendar years 1958 through 1963, with no decrease 
in capacity or in safety of the traffic at any time: 

(2) the introduction and application of improved or new elements of 
equipment and procedures as they become available between January 1958 
and January 1968 in an orderly manner ; 
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(3) optimum employment of useful equipment already developed for other 
purposes, either military or civilian ; 

(4) modification of available equipment to make it useful between Jan- 
uary 1958 and January 1968; 

(5) development of new equipment needed between January 1958 and 
January 1963; 

(6) facilities for testing improved equipment and the procedures as- 
sociated with its use; 

(7) testing of improved equipment and the associated procedures ; 

(8) procurement of improved equipment and its installation for test and 
«heckout within the system, and initiation of the associated procedures; and 

(9) requirements essential to the manning of the system, including train- 
ing requirements of new personnel and any necessary retraining require- 
ments of personnel now employed in the handling of air traffic. 

Organization of the Board 

Section 2 (a) of the Act creating the Airways Modernization Board provides 
that the Board shall consist of three members, as follows: 

“* * * A Chairman of the Board, hereinafter referred to as the ‘Chairman’, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and who shall receive compensation at the rate of $20,500 per 
annum, the Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary of Commerce. Wither of 
the said Secretaries may designate an officer of his Department to act in his 
stead as a member of the Board with respect to any matter or matters * * *.” 

Under this authority appointments to the Board have been made as follows: 

Mr. E. R. Quesada, Chairman 
Mr. Malcolm A, MacIntyre, Under Secretary of the Air Force 
Mr. Louis 8. Rothschild, Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation 

Funds to implement the Board’s activities are being secured during fiscal 
year 1958 by transfers from the Departments of Commerce and Defense. These 
transfers represent funds made available to the two Departments for carry- 
ing out functions which will now be performed by the Airways Modernization 
Board 

To avoid delaying the program, arrangements were made with these and other 
Government agencies for the detail of personnel to the Board and for fur- 
nishing other services. In this connection the Bureau of the Budget, the Civil 
Service Commission and the Departments of Commerce and Defense were most 
cooperative. The first personnel details were made on August 19, 1957 (5 days 
after passage of the enabling legislation) and other personnel have been detailed 
since that time. As of February 28, 1958, the Board had 78 employees on duty 
and on detail. 

Transfers of functions 

Section 4 of the Act establishing the Board provides for the transfer of fun 
tions from other agencies of the Government to the Airways Modernization Board. 
This section of the Act reads as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The Board, upon unanimous decision and with approval of the Presi- 
dent, may transfer to itself any functions (including powers, duties, activities, 
facilities, and parts of functions) of the Department of Defense or Commerce 
or of any officer or organizational entity thereof which relate primarily to select 
ing, developing, testing, or evaluating systems, procedures, facilities, or devices 
for safe and etlicient air navigation and air traffic control. In connection with 
any such transfer, the President may provide for appropriate transfers of rec 
ords, property, and necessary civilian personnel to be made available to the 
officers, department, or other agency from which the transfer is made.” 

As a first step in the process it was decided to transfer to the Board the 
functions of the Commerce, Army, Navy, and Air Force Departments being 
performed under the guidance of the Air Navigation Development Board 

ANDB). The ANDB was established in 1948 by joint agreement between tbe 
Secretaries of Commerce and Defense. Many of its objectives were the same 
aus those of the Airways Modernization Board. Although funds for ANDB 
programs and projects were appropriated directly to the Departments, the 
programs of the ANDB were readily identifiable. On October 29, 1957, the 
President approved transfer orders Nos. 1 and 2 transferring the ANDB fune 
tions of the Departments of Defense and Commerce, respectively, to the Airways 
Modernization Board. The ANDB was abolished effective November 6, 1957. 

(nn November 29, the President approved 2 third transfer order which trans 
ferred the project for development of the RAPCON IT and associated equip- 
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ment from the Department of Defense (Air Force) to the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board. On February 4, 1958, the President signed transfer order No. 4 
which transferred certain air traffic control projects in the Air Force to the 
Board. 

In summary, the Board has available in 1958 funds in the amount of 
$15,137,130 resulting from these transfers of functions as follows: 


Transfer order No. 1: 
SENOS UE Oa et $1, 247, 856 
RE UNONURR 2 ON. URW I oc ertsecsse op ot taste eniernes ese 1, 607, 414 
Department of Air Force __- _ 8, 205, 000 
~ - - $6, 060, 270 
Transfer order No. 2: Department of Commerce_- 1, 288, 860 
Transfer order No. 3: Department of Air Force- ies 3, 183, 000 
Transfer order No. 4: Department of Air Force : _ 4,605, 000 


OG s8s ois Bee cise aca ., 16:887; 180 


Method of Operation 


This budget submission describes the method of operation to be followed by 
the Board and presents budgetary requirements. 

As a general rule the Board will enter into contracts with qualified firms, 
universities, and individuals to perform specific research and development work 
The product secured from these contracts will be evaluated by employees of 
the Board and determinations made as to how the data, procedures, or equip- 
ments procured can best be adapted for utilization in the modernized airways 
system. By following this method of operation it will be possible to keep the 
headquarters staff small and sufficiently flexible to meet any reasonable 
requirements. 

The technical activity of the Board is divided into four areas as follows: 

(a) Operations analysis. 

(b) Systems analysis. 

(c) Systems experimentation. 
(d@) Component development. 

In addition to staff and funds required for research and development work 
a small staff will be required for executive direction and administration. Five 
budget activities have been established in line with the foregoing. Each of 
the four technical activities includes personal service, travel, contractual, and 
other costs directly chargeable to the activity concerned. Charges of a general 
nature such as supplies and materials, equipment, and rents and utilities are 
included in the executive direction and administration activity. 
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Mr. Presron. We are delighted to have Genera: Quesada with us 
this morning, Chairman of the Airways Modernization Board. Gen- 
eral, do you have a prepared statement that you wish to present ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir 
Sir, I would prefer not to read it. You had an opportunity to have 
it and go over it earlier. 


Mr. Preston. Would you like to insert it in the record at this point / 

Mr. Quesapa. I would. 

Mr. Preston. Then you will make your oral statement ? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, si 

Mr. Presron. Very well. we will insert your prepared statement into 
the record at this point, and you may proceed in your own way. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY E. R. QUESADA, CHAIRMAN, AIRWAYS MODERNIZATION BOAR! 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome the opportunity to 
appear before you today, with my fellow Board members—Mr. MacIntyre, Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, and Mr. Rothschild, Under Secretary of Commerce 
for Transportation, to present the Airways Modernization Board’s progam and 
budgetary requirements for fiscal year 1959. 

The committee is familiar with Public Law 85-133. Our primary directive and 
charter is contained in section 2b of that act, reading in part as follows: 

“The Board shall develop, modify, test, and evaluate systems, procedures, 
facilities, and devices, as well as define the performance characteristics thereof, 
to meet the needs for safe and efficient navigation and traffic control of all civil 
and military aviation except for those needs of military agencies which are 
peculiar to air warfare and primarily of military concern, and select such sys- 
tems, procedures, facilities, and devices as will best serve such needs and 
will promote maximum coordination of air traffic control and air defense 
mene oS ae 

Before proceeding further, I would like to emphasize a point often overlooked 
The Board is “joint” in character. It constitutes our first effort to unify the 
technically complex task of research and development essential to the efficient 
management of air traffic, both civil and military. The technical difficulties are 
compounded by the necessity of meeting the needs of diverse groups—all of 
which have legitimate claims. 

The civilian personnel employed by the Board are subject to supervisio 
direction within the framework of existing civil service regulations. The mili 
tary personnel, under the supervision of the Board, are assigned to it by orders 
providing for permanent change of station. Approximately 15 percent of the 
staff are uniformed personnel. I wish to emphasize, however, that 
liaison personnel or representatives of their services. Their loyalty is to the 
Board, and they are subject to its direction. I mention this point to demonstrate 
that the Board is truly a “joint” activity and is not devoted to any special in 
terests, but on the other hand, is dedicated to optimum solutions essential to the 
needs of the civil and military users. 

To date, funds have not been appropriated specifically to the Airways Modern 
ization Board. In November of 1956, the Board received its first funds through 
the medium of Transfer Order No. 1, and in accordance with section 4 of 
Public Law 85-133. To date approximately $15 million have been received by 
transfer orders. This is a clear demonstration of the willingness and desire of 
the Department of Commerce and the Department of Defense to participate it 
and contribute to the common system concept. This cooperative attitude has 
resulted in greater progress than was anticipated, which can be demonstrated by 
specific examples. 

Mr. Edward P. Curtis, as Special Assistant to the President for Aviation Facili- 
ties Planning, submitted to the President on May 10, 1957, a report entitled 
“Aviation Facilities Planning.” It included, among other things, a three-phase 
program for the modernization of the Nation’s aviation facilities. 
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vided for immediate steps to augment and improve the current plans of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. This task includes the improvement and modern- 
ization of equipment “in being” and authorized for purchase, as well as the diffi- 
cult task of improving existing procedures. 

Phase II provides for the immediate establishment and execution of a unified 
modern research and development program, addressed principally to the early 
application of existing scientific technology. The Board is proceeding with the 
execution of a detailed program to implement phase II, giving to it the highest 
priority. 

Phase III is directed to the establishment of a permanent program of continuing 
modernization of the Nation’s aviation facilities, employing techniques and pro- 
cedures uninhibited by existing technology. This program, to meet the needs of 
the more distant future is under way; however, I must admit that it is not yet 
fully developed. 

Our request for funds is addressed primarily to phase II, which is designed to 
bring the earliest possible improvement to the Nation’s aviation facilities by 
bringing into use certain equipments and techniques not now generally employed 
for the management of air traffic, but which are available and can be modernized 
for this purpose, or which are capable of being developed in a short time. The 

soard’s initial program is, therefore, directed toward obtaining the greatest possi 
ble improvement during the period January 1, 1958, to January 1, 1963. 

In order to meet the urgent need, the Board has formed four Directorates unde) 

the Technical Director and the budget is prepared accordingly. They are: 
1. Operations analysis 

Systems analysis 

Component development 

4. Systems experimentation. 


» 
2 
oo. 


Operations analysis 


In the fields of technology and science, experience has proven that before em- 
barking on a costly and complex technical undertaking it is wise to engage in 
analytical analysis of the problem, and define with exactness the objectives to be 
sought. This requires unique skills and techniques and personnel who possess 
the ability to forecast and define, with reasonable accuracy, the requirements 
of today and the needs of tomorrow. It is not satisfactory to spend vast sums 
and technical resources to meet objectives that are ill-defined, vague, and intuitive 

It is with this thought in mind that we are requesting your favorable considera 
tion of that portion of our request that will support and provide for this indis 
pensable undertaking. 


Systems analysis 


Once the problem is defined, it is necessary to proceed with a specific course 
of action leading to the development of usable products. In other fields of tech- 
nology, systematic means of analysis have been developed by the application of 
synthetic devices for testing. The staggering cost of ill-defined experimentation 
has encouraged this method. The skills and techniques essential to it are highly 
developed. I am sure it is clear to the committee that the Airways Modernization 
Board could not afford an inventory of many hundreds of airplanes, capable of 
being operated on a day in and day out basis, in order that our concepts and 
untried and unproven equipments and procedures could be tested. By the employ 
ment of synthetic techniques for testing, including fast-time simulation, many 
reasonable solutions can be examined with costly experimentation confined fo 
those that are proven to be the most promising. 

This technique was highly successful in the Manhattan project, and to a large 
extent was responsible for its rapid and amazing success. In the development of 
any system, as complex as those that now confront us, there are innumerable 
possible solutions. Until the processes of systems analysis were developed and 
accepted, the selection among many alternatives was usually intuitive and in 
many cases, resulted from the will of the strongest personality. By the processes 
of synthetic experimentation, it is now possible to examine in detail many solu- 
tions and conclude therefrom that some are promising while others are worthless 
Development and live experimentation, the most costly elements of research and 
development, is then confined to those areas that offer the greatest promise. 

I urge the committee to encourage the adoption of this technique to the de- 
velopment of the Nation’s aviation facilities. 


Component development 


This program addresses itself primarily to the actual development of hardware, 
confining itself to those hardware developments that have been proven economi- 
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cally reasonable and technically promising. As a matter of general practice, the 
Board does not intend to engage in component development within its own 
laboratories, and I personally hope that this practice will continue. Industry 
of this country is resourceful and capable, and we intend to exploit it to the 
imaximum in the actual development of our components. 

The funds requested under this program will be devoted primarily to con- 
tractual arrangements within the free enterprise system, 

Experimentation 

This endeavor is perhaps the most important activity of the Board. Whereas 
we look to industry to provide us with our components and subsystems, we feel 
it proper to reserve to ourselves the right of integration and to measure the 
performance, reliability, adaptability, and usefulness of the products we buy. 
With this in mind, there is a paramount necessity for a National Aviation Facil- 
ities Center to test and evaluate the systems, procedures, and devices that are 
submitted to the Board for final selection. 

The necessity for a facility of this character does, in our opinion, constitute 
our greatest need, and as a result we have put the greatest care on its selection. 
More than 1,800 sites were examined. Several important requisites of the site 
are: 

(1) An all-weather site where meteorological extremes of dense fog and clear 
weather, cold and hot weather, heavy storms and calm conditions will be en- 
countered. 

(2) A site with both relatively free and open airspace, as well as the com- 
plexities of high density traffic. 

(3) Proximity of a SAGE Air Defense Center. 

Our search for a location was influenced by our desire to be faced with reality. 
Experimentation conducted in a quiet remote laboratory often results in the 
products not adaptable to real life. In Atlantic City we feel that we have an 
optimum solution. To the east we have the relative freedom of the open ocean. 
To the west we have the realities of a high density area. We have the extremes 
of weather. By the prudent use of each our experimental systems will be 
subjected to the frustrations of reality. 

The proximity to a SAGE Air Defense system is of the utmost importance, and 
a subject that I hope will be developed further to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee. 

The acquisition of the Naval Air Station, Atlantie City, on the most favorable 
terms granted by the United States Navy has advanced our schedule by at least 
a year. I would be remiss if I did not call to the attention of the committee the 
cooperative attitude of the United States Navy. 

For the first time the Congress is being presented with a single, unified re- 
search and development program to provide for the common civil-military system 
of aviation facilities; a single system with two objectives: (1) to meet the ever- 
growing civil aviation requirements in peace, and (2) to provide a supporting 
system for the defense of the Nation in time of war. 


General Quesapa. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take up your 
time, except to indicate that I am sorry Mr. Rothschild, the Com- 
merce member of the Board, is not here. He is en route to Geneva, 
and he is also sorry he could not be present. 


BASIC FUNCTION OF THE BOARD 


Mr. Chairman, I shall reduce my statement to the minimum, and 
indicate that our basic function is to turn the system of the manage- 
ment of the air traffic, both military and civil, into a semiautomatic 
system from its present manual system. The most truthful thing 
I think I can do is to show you precisely what we are doing now in 
our effort to do this, because what we are asking for is to continue 
the program. In view of the fact that it is new, I would like to show 
you exactly what we are doing, and I would like to have my Acting 
Technical Director, Mr. Anast, proceed with the presentation. 

Mr. Preston. Very well, sir. 








RECOMMENDATIONS WITH RESPECT TO AIRWAYS MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Anast. There are several recommendations which were made 
by Mr. Curtis, who was the Special Assistant to the President, which 
established the Airways Modernization Board by act of Congress in 
August of last year. 


COORDINATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The principal recommendations with respect to airways moderniza- 
tion to be made were that there must be coordination of research and 
development which dealt with aircraft control, navigation and the 
aviation facilities, and that this program be divided up into three 
phases, the first phase being an in-service improvement program which 
is the responsibility of the operating agencies; for example, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the Department of the Army, the De- 
yartment of the Navy and the Department of the Air Force, and that is 

eing carried out. 

Phase II becomes the fundamental responsibility of the Airways 
Modernization Board, and that is to apply a systematic improvement 
in the aviation facilities and to apply it as early as possible, as well 
as to restrict it to existing technology. We also are beginning to 
establish the third phase which is a longer range phase addressed 
to the future problems of aviation, and that is known as phase three, 
and its purpose is to continually stay abreast of the continually grow- 
ing and expanding aviation program. 


POSITIVE CONTROL OVER THE AIRWAYS 


Another recommendation was an operational concept which was 
designed to be applicable over the next 20 years to meet the demands 
of aviation, and the expansion of positive contro] over the airways 
where controls exercised only under bad weather conditions are now 
used. The Curtiss concept included the expansion of positive con- 
trol without respect to visibility eo The Board early in its 
establishment established its policy No. 1, which laid out a 5-year 
program using existing technology to improve the system across the 
board. These are the main elements of the improvement program 
which we have embarked upon: data processing,—and that is the 
management of the data required—and the airport itself, which is a 
fundamental element of the aviation facility, communications, radar 
and data acquisition, as well as the associated bes con navigation. 
The last one, and probably the most important of all, is cooperation 
with Air Defense. There is a considerable amount of support and 
systems engineering work, and it takes time following quick opera- 
tion analyses to carry out maintenance and analyses to define the 
problems of the future. Simulation which is a synthetic testing which 
takes the place of and which replaces the full flight testing c: :pability. 
Flight experimentation is required for the fin: ul sts ige to correlate the 
theoretical concepts that derive as a result of the analyses. 





EXPERIMENTAL SEGMENT OF PROGRAM 


Then equipment integration, to insure that equipment and facilities 
are integrated. The time schedule on the program which we started 
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is as follows: This first year we are devoting to the fabrication and 
the compietion of equipme a modern equipment, which is essentially 
off the shelf, and we are putting it together into an experimental seg- 
ment. At the beginning of next year and during this entire year we 
will be carrying out experiments generally by the use of simulation, 
and we will ‘modify the equipment ‘and integrate it as a result or cause 
of the results of the experimentation. 

Mr. Yates. How do you differ in that from the NACA ? 

Mr. Anast. NACA carries out probing research, whereas we will 
actually be carrying out system experimentation in a practical method. 

In the beginning of 1960 we will introduce this experimental seg- 
ment for experime ental trials and modifications and having some as- 
surance that it is a satisfactory working system, introduce it in one 
of the segments in this country. 


NEED FOR EXPERIMENTAL FACILITY 


Mr. THomas. What do you need with a laboratory? That is what 
you are getting into. 

Mr. Anast. We don’t intend to have a laboratory, sir. 

Mr. THomas. Construction, renovation of labor facilities, and leas- 
ing of real property to the tune of about $10.5 million. What business 
do you have going into that? 

Mr. Anast. That is an experimental facility. 

Mr. Tuomas. What business do you have going into that? You 
have a lot of facilities already existing for that purpose. 

Mr. Anast. There are no experimental facilties devoted to air- 
traffic control. 

Mr. Preston. I would like to suggest that since we have a time 
schedule involved here today, that I would like to proceed with the 
gentleman’s general statement and examine General Quesada, then 
permit him to leave and the remainder of the gentlemen can stay here. 
Mr. Anast can answer questions as long as necessary. If we can 
finish the general statement, that will get General Quesada away. 

Mr. Anast. This year of 1960, then, the experimental equipment 
will be introduced into actual working operations and gradually in 
test and actual operation. It will continue on into service use so we 
will see a significant improvement in the particular area chosen for 
this improvement. At the end of that time we will be developing 
and expanding and producing equipment for use across the Nation. 

The area selected for the experimental segment is the area of the 
toughest problem which we are faced with in this country. We have 
critical air-defense operations, congested airways, we have reached 
the limits of airport capacity and the capacity of the human beings 
to control air traffic. We have selected this area and these lines show 
the demarcations of the New York en route sector. Here are the 
particular sectors that will be instrumented with automatic equip- 
ment. Here are three typical terminals that are corrected: West- 
chester, which is a typically private operation; Idlewild, which is 
an éxtremely high density commercial terminal, and Suffolk, which 
isa bona fide air-defense operation. 

Sader hae) out of Suffolk base. 
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AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING AND DISPLAY 


The first program we have embarked upon is the automatic data 
processing and display. Here is an artist’s illustration of the console, 
or control panel that the individual controller and his assistant will 
work from. Here we have the classic flight strip operation that 
serves as an appointment calendar for people to make a contract with 
the air traflic control system. 

This serves as backup in case of catastrophic failure of electronic 
equipment. 

Here is a fairly large computer. Here are displays taking ad- 
vantage of the more precise data that results from the use of the radar. 
This display permits calling up of special data. For example, where 
are all the aircraft at this particular altitude? This can be brought 
up and displayed pictorially to the controller as a result of the control 
box. 

This is a radar display in an en route control center. 

A center might look like this. 

Mr. Preston. We will have to satisfy the curiosity of the committee 
on one point. This is a proposed device. 

Mr. Anast. This is under development. 

Mr. Preston. You donot know whether it will work ? 

Mr. Qursapa. It is under contract for development. 

Mr. Yates. Is it a thing you know you can use? Do you know it 
will work ? 

Mr. Anast, Sir, we don’t know in detail whether it will work. The 
principles are the result of a bac kground of many years of experience 
with people involved. 

Mr. Qursapa. There are no new inventions in this? 

Mr. Preston. It is a composite of existing facilities ? 

Mr. Qursapa. Of existing techniques, proven. 

Mr. Anast. We have not applied it to air traffic control. These 
have been devised for defense purposes and are being applied to air 
traffic control. Here would be the en route control. Here would be 
the part that would be transitioning from crews into the terminal op- 
erations. The terminal operations might look like this, where you 
have the aircraft responsibility being passed from controller to con- 
troller down to final approach, and here would be departure control. 

Here is the central spot for the supervisor and the central control, 
How control, scheduling controller. 

This will give you an idea of what the configuration might look like 
in the future. 

One of the features of the automatic system is the ability to insert 
flight plans automatically from an operations office, either from a 
flight base or the operations office— of, for example, American Air- 
lines. 

Instead of being handled over the telephone, the flight plan would 
be inserted in the computer and, on the way, edited by a human being. 
[It would be approved effectively in the computer, returned back here, 
and he would go on the flight knowing he would have the ability to 
proceed with the system. 

I would like to tick off the main elements that are being automated 
as a result of this development. Automatic flight- plan reception, 
automatic computation of times of arrival and fixes, automatic con- 
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flict detects, automatic revision of the times of arrival as new reports 
come in from aircraft themselves, automatic scheduling for landing 
and outbound flights, to get a maximum utilization of our runways in 
this country, and automatic intercontroller display and communica- 
tion. It now takes places by telephone and yelling across the center, 
one controller to the other. 

Flow-control computation will be done automatically, reducing con- 
gestion and increasing safety, when we are overloaded. There is auto- 
matic display of computed and radar position, selective by the con- 
troller, automatic legal record that is required for CAA operation, of 
the transactions that take place in the management of traffic, and the 
automatic transmission—this is extremely important—transmission of 
known aircraft data to the known defense network to help them re- 
solve their identification function, automatic processing of pertinent 
radar information. This will be from the CAA radars, as part of the 
operation. Automatic warning to the controller when an aircraft is 
expected to report, when there is a failure to report. He is alerted, 
and the new feature provides for automatic tracking by 3—D radar, 
using the third dimension of altitude. 

Mr. Fioop. What is aircraft detection ? 

Mr. Anast. It determines when certain aircraft are designated to 
interfere with each other, 3 or 5 miles. 

Mr. Yares. Like the flight over Grand Canyon? 

Mr. Anast. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you planning to make use of all the Air Defense 
Command devices, hardware and transmission of messages within the 
centers? Will you get the benefit of all of the methods of communi- 
eating electronically, automatically, or messages within the centers 
themselves from section to section that we have in the new Air Defense 
Command areas? Will that all be utilized by you people in these 
centers ¢ 

Mr. Quesapa. This applies to the automatic processing data they 
have. They turn it over to us, and we turn the data over to them, vis- 
a-vis. We are working on a very comprehensive plan to implement 
using automatic techniques. 

Mr. Fioop. Also, within your center, will you use the methods that 
they have developed and are developing for ‘the transmission of data 
physically within your own room ? 


UTILIZATION OF TECHNIQUES DEVELOPED AND USED BY THE MILITARY 


You know, instead of that messenger business and tape business, we 
now are developing within the Continental Air Defense Command 
automatic transmission systems of the messages within the areas. Are 
you going to utilize all that? 

Mr. Quersapa. Before you got here the question was raised. The 

equipment that you see here utilizes the tec hniques and proven tech- 
niques that they have developed. 

Mr. Fioop. That is good. 

Mr. Quesapa. We are even thinking so far as to put in our centers 
side by side so the difference is the wall between them. We will not 
reproduce each other’s effort. 

Mr. Fioop. The problem that I am concerned with is that we have 
known about this in defense, as you know, for some time. Why in the 
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world, since it has been so important to the defense organizations, 
why is it peculiar to defense? Why is it not in operation? Why is not 
CAA using it? 

Why are these things not functioning for the defense or for the 
safety of civilians now? 

Mr. Quesapa. The answer to your question, at least my answer to 
your question, is that there has never been a unified place where this 
could be done. You understand that Mr. Mac Intyre, Under Secretary 
of the Air Force, is a member of our Board. The Air Force is now 
giving to us anything that they can and by agreement—you have a 
copy of the agreement—by agreement they must give it to us. 

Mr. Froop. I would take for granted if they didn’t we would insist 
on it. Do you know why this has not been asked for or invited by 
somebody heretofore? 

Mr. Qursapa. There has never been a unified place where this could 
be done. 

Mr. Fioop. And your Board’s chief job is to do that? 

Mr. QuEsADA. That is right. In this program there are no new 
inventions. It is using existing and proven techniques. There is one 
point I would like to bri ing out ‘that Mr. Anast didn’t bring out. This 
equipment that you have just heard a description of, which is only 
one of our programs will, as an example, display to the controller 
and he can cull it out of the computer in a microsecond; what aircraft, 
how many aircraft and where are they; that they are at 18,000 feet, 
what aircraft will be in a certain area 15 minutes from now. It can 
all be culled out of the computer and displayed. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that we ask CAA and 
the CAB Safety Division why in the world they have not in their 
own right, of their own motion, initiated, or brought this to our 
attention. Why have they not assumed the burden in some w ay of 
taking advantage, for air safety, of all of these things that are in 
existence, that are operating and functioning now in the Defense 
Establishment ? 

There seems to be to be a dereliction someplace. 

Mr. Preston. Ask your question, Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yates. The impression I got from Mr. Flood’s questioning was 
that certain of this equipment is in being and being used by the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Quesapa. The equipment we are describing here ? 

Mr. Yates. Yes. 

Mr. Qursapa. That is not so. 

Mr. Fioop. Some of it is. 

Mr. Anastr. The techniques we are using today were developed 
largely for air defense purposes. We are adapting them to the air 
traffic control problem. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. I want to know why it has not been done. 
IT will not get mixed up in this now. We have not the time. 

Mr. Yates. The answer to my question is that it is not in existence 
today ; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Anast. The tec hniques are in existence. They need to be pack- 
aged up, integrated and a working philosophy made. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have equipment mentioned today being operated 
by the Air Force? 
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Mr. Flood stated he wondered why CAA did not use this. 

Mr. Qursapa. The answer is “No.” 

Mr. Yares. It is not in existence ? 

Mr. Quesapa. The equipment we are describing here is not in 
existence. 

Mr. Anasr. The material with which to build the equipment is 
here. We contracted with the General Precision Laboratory for the 
first portion of this in February of this year, getting the first model 
delivered to us in January 1959 for experimentation. We are working 
on the terminal portions of this for the three terminals in the New 
York area, and we have finished the specification for it. We expect to 
have a contract with the General Precision Laboratory later on next 
week. 

FLIGHT ENTRY EQUIPMENT 


One of the pieces of equipment that will be used and integrated in 
this developed by CAA is the flight entry equipment that pet matte 
entry of flight plan into the automatic central data processing display. 

In order to exercise this data processing system we were required 
to build a simulator, in order to do this. We have a contract with 
the Aircraft Armament, Inc., and a simulator will be delivered to us 
early in 1959 

To show you what sort of a thing this its, the simulator is not 
a small tool that you can couple on as test equipment. Here in blue 
I have shown a typical center that is automated. Here in red is the 
simulator that couples to it and exercises it. In this room are pilots 
that are pretending to fly. They are taking off, for example. They 


are flying flight plans. They are reporting in over fixes. They are 
generating signals that are picked up by pseudoareas that are fed 
into the displays. It is through this synthetic technique of testing 


that we will go through our first experimentation of automatic data 
processing. 

Mr. Yates. NACA has that now at Edwards Field. I saw it. 

Mr, Anast. They have simulators for flight simulation. This, for 
example, might simulate as high as 200 aircraft at one time. 
One person would handle four flights at once. This is a safe way to 
expe eet This the best way to experiment into something that is 
being pn together for the first time. It also saves a tremendous 
amount of money that is used for flight experimentation. 

Mr. Qursapa. These people can’t tell whether it is a real airplane 
or simulated airplane talking to them, nor can the system detect the 
difference. 

AIRPORT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Anast. The next element of our improvement program is the 
airport. An airport is a fundamental element of the system. Al- 
though not electronic, it has capacity and limitations. For ex: tem 
today under IFR conditions in many airports they are congested and 
when one waits for a time for landing, the delay is not communica 
tions. Itisthe acceptance rate of the airport. 


REDUCTION OF RUNWAY OCCUPANCY 


A good deal of our work is dedicated to improvement of airport. 
The first element of this is to reduce the runway occupancy time there 
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by being able to crowd more aircraft in safely at the same time. Here 
is a picture that shows a high-speed turn off that permits an aircraft 
landing to roll out of the way so another aircraft can be put in quicker. 
At the ] present time more often than not an aircraft w ould land, come 
to a stop, turn around and look for another exit, which is a w aste of 
seconds. We have finished work at McClellan Air Force Base with 
the cooperation of the Air Force, running a spectrum of the aircraft, 
and have done enough work to define curvature, loc ation, and width of 
these, and m: arking that i is required to provide lighting for night opera- 
tion and a mar king for daytime operation. 

To illustrate, one can do what electronics people refer to as bread- 
boarding. 

In order to lay out the optimum configuration of lights, we asked 
the University of California to devise something that we could put 
down in tests. In order to do this norm ally you would pay $2,000 for 
each one of these lights. We have 75 or 80 lights to lay out which 
would be an expensive installation. For $2 they produced a 5-watt 
light in their laboratory that glues on the runway. If it doesn’t 
work you pick it up and shift it over to another position. Here in 
essence is a breadboard of an airport light, or a piece of an airport. 

Mr. Fioop. A what? 

Mr. Anast. Breadboard. ‘This is a term referred to by electronics 
people when they mock up a system for the first time. In old times 
they used to use a breadboard. 

Mr. Preston. Do not give us any fancy words like that in the fu- 
ture. We will save time. 

Mr. Qursapa. It might be important to note at Idlewild they are 
actually now employing the product of this experiment. They are 
pouring concrete now. 

Mr. Anast. The Port of New York Authority which has had money 
to do high-speed turnotfs and not knowing how to design them, has 
taken the initial results of our flight research, and are changing the 
design of their high-speed turnoffs as a result. This is the first op- 
erational impact we are making as a result of our flight research. 

Additional work in the field of airport improvement: We are ac- 
tually measuring the runway and ramp utilization, where we have an 
intuitive feeling today of how muc h LaGuardia is congested, we ac- 
tually have people out there measuring how often it is used, who it is 
used by, et cetera, in order to gather factual data on which to define 
how much and what airports need improvement. 

We are carrying on an analysis of lighting and marking. From 
this analytical and flight research work we first hope to apply this 
improvement to the New York area which we have already started and 
then expand it nationally. The status of this: We have an airport re- 
search team formed within the staff, aided by other agencies, Air 
Force, Navy, and Army. We have contracted with the Airborne In- 
strument Laboratory instrument services in carrying out these analyses 
and experimentations. 

Additionally we are conducting forecasts to define the problems 
of the future, to know the density of aircraft, so we must know in 
devising a new system that will be applicable in 1970, what would 
be a typical day in 1970 under VFR conditions, what would be the 
problem applied to the air traffic control system. In order to do that 
we must measure carefully the character of the traffic today and ex 
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trapolate that into the future. We are about to award a contract with 
an institutional type of organization in order to help us in this matter. 

Mr. Qursapa. The point is, there is no use designing today’s equip- 
ments to today’s requirements. There isa lead time. We must design 
equipment that has a long life. We must design our equipment to 
1975. Otherwise we will be in the same position then we are in today. 
Very soon we would have 1945 equipment in 1958. We have got to 
predict accurately what is the future requirement and design accord- 
ingly. 

AUTOMATION OF COMMUNICATION 


Mr. Anast. Another major program is the automation of communi- 
cation. Here we are a whole list of items to automate the routine 
things that are done in communication between the traffic controller 
and pilot. He can transmit automatically position and altitude and 
clearance requests and also traffic control instructions from the ground. 
This will have a character of being quite a bit smaller than what is 
generally known as an automatic data link for air defense purposes. 

Again, it pulls off air defense techniques and packages them for air 
defense purposes. There will be control boxes with several degrees of 
sophistication, depending on the amount of money spent. In one con- 
figuration there will be a device that will automatically report the 
position without being in touch with the pilot. It will be trans- 
mitted directly into the computer to update information and permit 
the controller to know the final position of the aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there something else on that panel ? 

Mr. Anast. This is something he wouldn’t have to look at. I have 
shown this in a cutaway view to indicate there is a box there. 

On communications work, in addition, is research on streamlining 
communications procedures, research on efficient use of frequencies, 
adaptation of the existing communication that is used for air defense 
purposes for air traffic control so that the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
will not have to install new equipment to cooperate with the air traffic 
control system. 

We are about to award a contract on this project. There have been 
some 25 proposals that have just come in today on this matter. 

Mr. Qurspa. The point of this program is to take, sir, a 2-minute 
message by the methods now employed and compress it into a micro- 
second. They give to the pilot a clearance, he repeats that back, gets 
a word wrong and he has to repeat it over again to correct the word. 
What this does is mechanically take the message and compress it into 
a microsecond. It is receiv re by the airport. Tt is dec ompressed into 
readable form. The answer can go back, again compressed, and you 
relieve the system of coneicianteie 80 percent of its traffic and leave 
the remaining 20 percent available for emergency purposes. How- 
ever, it becomes about 99 percent. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THREE DIMENSIONAL TERMINAL RADAR 


Mr. Anast. Another major part of our program is the develop- 
ment of three dimensional terminal radar. There was some discus- 
sion here the other day, for example. Our attack here is not to develop 
a new radar but to apply the technology used in the Air Force. We 
will use an existing Air Force radar, in existence today, and modify it 
so it will couple into the automatic processing display system. The 
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activity is the analysis of requirements for air traffic control, what 
height accuracy, what coverage, what altitude, et cetera. 

We are sponsoring some technical development at the Air Force 
Cambridge Research Center in new techniques of height finding and 
integrating with the automatic data processing display. To illustrate 
the difference we obtain with the use of 3 dimensional radar, we have 
today 2 dimensional radar. It sweeps out on a fan and looks to the 
controller like this. There is no discrimination in height and it is 
confusing, once you have tie-ins. With the 3 dimension, that has a 
pencil beam. You can discriminate in altitude and break up the dis- 
plays into separate altitude displays or show slanting airways for 
descending path or outbound paths for interceptor fighters, et cetera. 

The advant: ages of this are easily attainable automatic trac king. 
The automatic tracking functions being carried out in air defense 
becomes a tremendously more simple function when three dimen- 
sional surveillance information is had. We can also provide less 
cluttered and simplified displays. 

We will select the particular radar by May of this year and we hope 
to develop the coupling equipment by January of 1959 to go into the 
automatic processing data display. 

In navigation, our goal is the definition of future requirements. 
As you all know, navigation has been subject. of contention for the 
last decade or so. It has a tremendous impact in the system, not only 
technically and operationally but from an economic point of view. 
We are doing the following activity in order to pinpoint the require- 
ments of the future, so that the next development of navigation will 
have logic and factual data behind it. 

We are carrying out flight research on a new type of hyperbolic 
navigation system which permits higher accuracy, specifically for 
helicopter operation. We are mi king an analysis of accurac y cover- 
age requirements, again to get factual data. We are carrying on 
studies and going to begin experimentation on anticollision devices 
and we are doing of course fea sibility and economical analyses, which 
are a portion or one of the criteria for the installation of equipment. 

One of the major techniques we hope to exploit is the self-contained 
navigation. ‘That is, the inertial doppler, et cetera, that is being 
pushed for other air defense purposes. enti we will apply that 
technology to air traffic control. The way we hope to use that is to 
have a cheap and dirty version, in effect, of a self-contained equip- 
ment that gets recalibrated on occasionally by our radar, or another 
radio navigation scheme. 

Mr. Preston. Tell us what a doppler is, and what does inertial 
mean. 

Mr. Awnast. Inertial is a completely self-contained device. It is 
essentially a little pendula that, when the wind pushes in one direction, 
it moves the pendulus back and thereby detects that motion sideways. 
It does this in three dimensions. 

Mr. Preston. You already have that? 

Mr. Anast. Yes, sir; that is being developed. 

Mr. Preston. Do you not have such a device in use ? 

Mr. Quesapa. It is being used in the military programs. 

Mr. Preston. You have it in military aircraft already, do you not? 
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Mr. Quesapa. It is just being tested. It is not an integral part in 
any military aircraft today. 

Mr. Preston. You have some drift gage or drift instrument in an 
aircraft at this point to detect wind driftage: do you not? 

Mr. Quesapa. That is right. It is only an adjunct to navigation, not 
three-dimensional. 

Mr. Anast. There are many kinds of self-contained. A doppler 
is a radar device that looks forward and backward. It detects the 
movement forward, thereby knowing your actual ground speed in- 
stead of your speed through the air. There are many techniques that 
we will be investigating via actual flight experiment. 

Mr. Fioop. Doppler is the name of the inventor, is it not ? 

Mr. Anast. Yes, sir. 

In the anticollision system there is no clearcut method available 
that we know about that will prevent collisions. It will require con- 
tinuous and expensive investigation in the future. There is no way 
that can be applied to our problem of anticollision. What we have 
done here, we have unified the research and development by trans- 
ferring projects from, for example, the Air Force and under the 
sponsorship and technical direction of the Airways Modernization 
Board we have made a serious review of the past activity and we are 
proceeding with the studies that the Air Force was conducting, and 
accelerating them, and we plan to experiment at the Atlantic City 
experimental facility. We are still trying to probe and uncover a way 
that anticollision systems can be developed. 

On our helicopter navigation, I have here a map of the kind of 
grid system that might be laid down by this so-called hyperbolic 
navigation, that would permit a very fine accuracy. 

For example, here would be an airway, inbound and outbound, up 
the Hudson River for helicopters to use. It would be characterized 
by the width of it, which is only 2,000 feet total. The width of the 
present airw ay is 10 miles. This gives you an idea of the increasing 
accuracy. We are now actually installing this in New York Airways 
aircraft, vertical helicopters, Decca equipment, and will be taking 
measurements on the applicability of this kind of navigation to heli- 
copters, and also the value of a pictorial display to the pilot. 

For example, this is actually the layout of the cockpit of one of the 
New York iad aircraft where this equipment is being installed. 
Here is a flight log. By a pencil line, the flight progress of the air- 
craft can be detected. I have here actually the device that will be in 
the aircraft. There will be a pencil line moving along. This roll will 
be going on, and if you will notice, an airport is sliding by under- 
neath. Actus illy the pencil would be pointed right here to actually tell 
you the precise position. 

Mr. Qursapa. On that previous chart the one helicopter could be 
going up one side of the river and the other going down the other side 
of the river. This is sufficiently accurate to permit them to navigate 
with that degree of proximity. 

Mr. Preston. In any kind of weather ? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Night? 

Mr. Quesapa. Night, day, fog, clear. 
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Mr. Anast. We are taking this directly into operation. This is a 
technique that is being applhed immediately to actual operations of 
helicopters. 

Mr. Quesapa. We are equipping airplanes now. 

Mr. Froop. Are the Belgians using this in their run to Paris? 

Mr. Anasr. No, sir; no helicopter operation is using this at the 
present time. This particular system is being used by BOAC and 
some of the foreign European airlines. 

In our work here on this n: ivigation, we are being aided by four 
contractors; Airborne, Bendix, for installation, both ground and air- 
borne; New York Airways to operate the equipment in their aircraft ; 
and Bell Aircraft to instrument the special AMB-H13 aircraft, which 
is on loan to us by the Army to carry out special projects. Cost is 
approximately $400, 000. 

W e are doing an analysis and research in the House on the entire 


subject of navigation. We will complete a first cut in our analysis 
by July of this year. 


COOPERATION WITH AIR DEFENSE 


The last major element of our development program is to cooperate 
with the air defense. Our initial goal here, following a policy which 
is established between the DOD and Department of © ommerce, is to 
achieve a maximum support between the existing air defense and 
coming air defense system and the coming air traffic control system. 
I would like to tick off the characteristics of these two systems. 

For example, there are similarities and great differences. 

One great similarity is that both the air defense and the air traffic 
control system have a great, wide network of ground-to-air communi- 

cation and ground-to-ground networks that go into the centrals. The 
air traffic control system has essentially coverage of radar only in the 
terminal area, whereas the air defense system has coverage in the en 
route areas down to a certain altitude so there is a complementary func- 
tion there. The air traflic control system is characterized by coopera 
tion; for example, intentions and flight positions are reported to the air 
traflic control system whereas the air defense system has no knowledge 
of the enemy capabilities and must detect and ‘define his intentions. 

The air traffic control system; its business is to carry out safe sep- 
aration of all aircraft in its jurisdiction. The air defense is in the 
business of directing our fighters against potential hostile bombers. 

We are evolving an operational philosophy that will — some- 
thing which is quite new, a significant increase in the capability of both 
air defense and air traffic control system. We believe we have the 
precision and the capability of equipment today, and we are already 
incorporating it in our data processing and other deenennts of the New 
York equipment, to permit a conflict-free scramble directly to a hostile 
force, something which is not possible today. In more cases than not, 
an interceptor, so-called scrambling out against the hostile, will take 
off in the opposite direction. W hen he is faced with penetrating air- 
way structure, there is not enough capability to separate these aireraft. 
He must avoid them in some direction until he gets above the traffic and 
then 20 across. 

Mr. Anastr. We believe we can achieve this capability by cooperation 
between the air-defense system and the air traffic control system as 
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sisted by cooperative control in the terminal area which will permit 
a scramble and interception in the optimum time for this mission. 
Once he has penetrated the dense airway structure, he will go over 
to SAGE or the defense system to carry out his mission. He will 
be returned to base and, when he must penetrate the airways structure, 
he will be taken over by air traffic control. 

Mr. Quesapa. The idea is to have a traflic-control system to control 
the fighter while he is in the air, where there is commercial transpor- 
tation. We are convinced that it will be precise enough to guide him 
through it. It will be sufficiently precise with 3—D radar and fast time 
computation and fast time communication so that we can then get him 
through by altering the flights and routes, if necessary, of the com- 
mercial traffic. Once he gets out of this traffic, the Air Defense Com- 
mand takes him over and takes him to the target and then, when he 
returns, the air traflic control system takes him over. We are thus 
avoiding two traffic-control systems that do not talk to each other. 
That is the objective. 

Mr. Anast. One other essential is that this system will be operable 
in wartime, where the military requires other traffic besides air-defense 
operations, and the traflic-control system would be in a regime that 
could control and separate the things in wartime. 

Mr. Qursapa. This is a perfect example of bringing the thing under 
one management system. 


AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION OF DATA 


Mr. Anasr. Part of the work we hope to start up shortly is the 
automatic transmission of data in a much better form than I have 
just described to you to pe ‘rmit a closer integration. We are carrying 
out experimentation on the Barter Building, using the prototype of 
the Lincoln SAGE system. Part of it will simulate the air-defense 
system and part the air traflic control, thereby working back and forth 
on the automatic communications, and actually requiring mutual sup- 
port. 

Mr. Qursapa. The terms being used are new. The Barter Building 

1 building at MIT in which the SAGE system was under ex- 
perimentation by the Air Force, and we are cooperating for the 
joint use of this facility to work out these different proc ‘edures using 
the SAGE system equipment. 

Mr. Anast. Eventually, we will be carrying out experimentation to 
try to integrate the data processing, both for the Air Defense Com- 
mand and air traflic control in one central place. Data would then be 
fed to the air-defense operations and data would be fed to the air 
traffic control operations. There would be no duplication. We have 
done that for both purposes in the same place. 

Mr. Quesapa. Theoretically, and, we hope, actually, it would be a 
physical impossibility for the airplane to be someplace where the 
aie Defense Command does not know and for us not to know 
where this airplane is. 

Mr. Froop. You are going to have them all tied into the anti- 
missile-missile warfare, Ajax and IRBM. We have to get this out of 
the way ? 

Mr. Anasr. That is correct. 
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Mr. Qursapa. The answer to your question is substantially this: 
In my opinion, this country cannot be deprived of this significant 
commercial transportation system. It must be able to function in 
time of war. 

Mr. Froop. If we do not require missiles with A-heads and H- 
heads. We are talking about that, are we? 

Mr. Qursapa. We are talking about preventing disaster. 

Mr. Frioop. So am I. You have taken into consideration missile 
warfare with atomic Ajax and Nikes 1 and 2 explosions? 

Mr. Quesapa. That is right. This is important for the committee 
to understand. Unless the Air Defense Command knows where the 
commercial transport is, it is automatically inhibited. 

Mr. Fioop. We are going to fire whether they are there or not. 
You have to get all of them out of the w ay ? 

Mr. Quesapa. That is the purpose of this, to not impose on the 
air defense structure an inhibition or fear of knocking down a 
DC-7. Furthermore, it must know that that blimp is friendly or 
hostile. It must know with assurance that that blimp is friendly or 
hostile. 

Mr. Fioop. This is identification ? 

.Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Mr. Quresapa. Unless we can do that with the air defense system, 
degradation is so great that we cannot stand it. 

Mr. Tuomas. You cannot have your left hand not knowing what 
your right hand is doing. 

Mr. Qursapa. It cannot happen. 


ANALYSIS OF RADIO SPECTRUM 


Mr. Anast. Behind the development program there is a consider- 
able amount of other work and I would like to characterize that for 
just a second. In the analysis of requirements, we must carry that 
out to define future problems. We are carrying out liaison for dif- 
fering agencies—the Air Defense Command and the Airline Pilots 
Association—to insure our continuing responsiveness to their require- 
ments in the future. For example, the analysis of the radio spectrum. 
That is like air space. We must have a radio spectrum to operate the 
radio equipment of the future. We are carrying that out to insure 
their availability and system experimentation is done to provide the 
Airways Modernization Board factual data on equipment, systems, 
and procedures, in order to select them for the future. 


PURPOSE OF EXPERIMENTAL CENTER 


The purpose of an experimental center is to carry out this experi- 
mentation in order to validate theoretical concepts and provide flight 
test data and equipment characteristics to give the basis for the Board 
on the size of the thing for the future and also to aid the introduction 
of new procedures and equipment by live demonstration of dynamic 
system versus the printed word. 

Mr. Qursapa. Heretofore equipment was put into a system largely 
by intuition where somebody thinks this would be a good device : ‘and 
that. often is the product of a man with the strongest personality. 
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What this does is to measure and give a concrete example of what 
this can do versus that, and the Board can act accordingly. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EXPERIMENTAL SYSTEM 


Mr. Anastr. May I develop some of the characteristics of the ex- 
perimental system. 

We expect several hundred uniformed military and civilian per- 
sonnel in teams with different backgrounds to cover the entire pro- 
gram in order to carry out the experimentation. There will be model 
shops in the laboratories to carry out modifications of the equipment 
us a result of the experimentation. We would have a full measure- 
ment system, such as the missile people use in order to measure with 
precision the performance of the experimental traffic-control system. 
Since one generates a good deal of experimental data, we would have 
to have automatic processing systems for this data. 

We would use again simulator facilities in order to augment the 
flight tests and in order to reduce the actual flying involved. The 
status of this is that we have screened some 1,800 sites in order to se- 
lect a facility. The Board selected, in April of this year, Atlantic 
City principally because it offered most of the requirements that we 
needed for AMB experimentation in that it was located in an area 
where the real problems of air traflic control exist. There is a dense 
airway structure around Atlantic City and the eastern seaboard. It 
also contains an area where freer experimentation can be done in or- 
der to try out newer and riskier techniques. 

Mr. Quesapa. Plus bad weather, fog, rain, storms, and all of the 
things that are frustrating, plus good weather. We want to subject 
ourselves to the facts of life and the facts of life are frustrating. 

Mr. Anast. We expect to be doing initial flight testing on July 1 
of this year and to be in full operation in July of next year. 


ACHIEVEMENTS TO DATE 


‘To summarize then, in 8 months of the Airways Modernization 
Board, we have unified the bulk of this work by transferring responsi- 
bilities and functions from the Department of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It is now being directed in a unified manner 
by the Airways Modernization Board. We are using existing funds 
transferred from other agencies and we expect to obligate some $14 
million for contracts with competent commercial firms and other 
Government agencies in vital improvements and systems based on the 
actual management of our air traffic control. We have developed a 
comprehensive program for this improvement which will be applied, 
first of all, in the New York area, our most critical area, and we expect 
an impact nationally by 1963 in the way of a significant improvement 
in this part of the program. We already have applications on our 
first flight research. That is the design and actual construction of the 
so-called high-speed turnoffs at Idlewild Airport. We are in sum- 
mary really applying scientific methods and going from an intuitive 
approach to a selection and generation of new improvements to the 
system and we are applying logic and science to the selection of them 
in the future. 
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Mr. Quesapa. I would like to answer your question because it is 
a little bit closer to my heart. 

In my statement, which was not read but given to the Board, these 
words were used : 

As a matter of general practice the Board does not intend to engage 
in component developments within its own laboratories and I hope that this 
practice will continue. Industry in this country is resourceful and capable 
and we are intending to exploit them to the maximum in the actual development 
of our components * * * 

Under experimentation I said this: 


* * * Experimentation in this endeavor was perhaps the most important 
activity of the Board, whereas we look to industry to provide us with the com- 
ponents and subsystems and we feel it proper to reserve to ourselves the right 
of integration and the measurement of performance reliability, adaptability 
and usefulness of the products we buy. * * * 

Mr. Presron. General, your time is running short and I think that 
each member of the committee ought to have an opportunity to ask 
at least two pertinent questions. There are two questions that I have 
and then I will pass you over to the committee members. 

It is obvious that your plans envision air transportation as a method 
of transportation of the future and the continuation of it, the major 
and dominant method of transportation. Since you speak in terms 
of complete or positive air traffic control, you apparently view the 
future as being the age of air transportation. 


POSSIBILITY OF FUTURE RAILROAD DEVELOPMENTS 


Have you thought about the possibility or the likelihood that the 
railroads which are notoriously late in making changes and modern- 
izing systems, may develop a system of gr ound t transport tation by some 
system of suena cars propelled with cheap electricity produced by 
atomic energy and which may well move into the transportation field 
to such an extent that aviation may not occupy the place in the future 
that it does at the moment ? 

Have you considered this fact at all in planning for the future of 
aviation ? 

Mr. Quesapa. Mr. Chairman, I have not given this any deep 
thought; no, sir. I think that it is possible to apply to this air trans- 
portation problem the history of the past. I refer to the fact that 
the railroads were the dominant transportation element and when 
they had that position assured, they sloughed off. They might cycle 
back. I think that is quite possible. It is also possible that the air 
transportation industry, although it is dynamic at the moment, per- 
haps is no more dynamic than the railroad industry was. It might 
slough off also, and cycle into a depth. I do not look forward to it 
in the next two decades. There isa possibility of it happening though. 

Mr. Preston. You are speaking in terms of spending fantastic 
sums for this system once it is developed and installed. We get to 
that later, what you envision in terms of money, but it is obvious 
that it would run into astronomical sums. I think we must consider 
the general transportation picture as we go along. 

The other thing I wanted to mention is this: What you have just 
told us, and what Mr. Anast has told us, about the system that you 
describe, will not work unless you control private aircraft as well as 
commercial aircraft completely ; is that true? 
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Mr. Qugesapa. And military. 

Mr. Preston. All aircraft ? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. We are speaking in terms of air defense, commercial 
transportation, commercial aviation given positive control. 


EFFECT OF CONTROL SYSTEM ON PRIVATE AIRCRAFT 


Is this system going to seriously affect or eliminate a big percent- 
age of private flying ? 

Mr. Quersapa. It 1s designed to make private flying easier. We are 
going to great pains and are dedicating ourselves to give considera- 
tion to the economic problem that faces them and permit them to 
work within the system. 

Mr. Preston. They will be able to work into the system as readily 
as commercial aviation ? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Tuomas. General, if you can do this you are going to save the 
industry from some of the tightest regulations known to man. If a 
man starts to New York on Monday and there is not enough space 
to get up there until Thursday, it is going to be Thursday, but if you 
can do what you have in mind, you ‘will “really have done the job of 
transportation for the age. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Quesapa. Sir, I am convinced that the problem basically is 
not the shortage of airspace. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think you are right. I get up there about once a 
year and I see a lot of space where a lot of planes would fit in if they 
were put in there properly. 

Mr. Qursapa. It is the proper use of that space and the efficient 
use of it. 

SCOPE OF AUTHORITY OF THE BOARD 


Mr. Tuomas. If I understand you correctly, I have read your act 
and it is a little bit loose in spots. Did this come out of Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce last year ? 

Mr. Qursapa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. The act is so worded that you are not getting into the 
jurisdiction of the CAA or CAB. I do not know how to improve on it. 

It says that the Board shall— 
develop, modify, test, and evaluate systems, procedures, facilities, and devices. 

If you stop there you have all of the jurisdiction in kingdom come 
to do anything. You can put anybody in an existing age ney out of 
business for the simple reason that your act was passed later in time 
and it is broad enough for you to superimpose yourself on them. 

Then it also says as well— 
define the performance characteristics thereof to meet the needs for safe and 
efficient navigation and traffic control of all civil and military aviation, except 
for those now purely for military purposes. 

What limitation is there on that language ? 

You read it one time and you then read it the next time and it means 
something else. 

Mr. Quesapa. We are aware of the grave responsibility that that 
imposes on us. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Evidently the only limitation on your activity there 
is what the President may tell you that you can do. You can trans- 
fer functions, facilities, from anybody else and there is no limitation 
on that? 

Mr. Quesapa. The only limitation results from the dollars trans- 
ferred with the functions and facilities. 

Mr. THomas. The only limitation is that you go out of business June 
30, 1960. That may be the biggest defect in the act. 

Mr. MacIntyre. This program is moving well and in coordination. 
For example, the staff in this Board. 

Mr. THomas. Wait a minute. You have had two serious accidents 
recently. Do not say you are moving so well. 

Mr. MacIntyre. I am talking about the research and dev elopment 
phase. This staff has screened ‘the program of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force in the same area to make sure that there is no duplication 
and we are compatible. 

Mr. Tuomas. Research and development coordinating agency ? 

Mr. Quesapa. A research and development agency ; yes. 


Mr. MacIntire. To select as a result what will make sense as a 
system. 


CLEARANCE OF AIR FOR DEFENSE IN CASE OF ATTACK 


Mr. Fioop. How are you going to scramble AJ AX and civil aircraft 
all in X square miles at the same time? The Air Force itself is very 
unhappy and the fighter pilots are more than unhappy about what 
is going to happen when they scramble to intercept approaching 
fighters | or fighter bombers, if and when the area is going to be 
saturated with NIKE, AJAX, or antimissile missiles, firing atomic 

warheads or hydrogen warheads, or nuclear warheads. If that is all 
done in the same area, you tell me not only am I going to have all the 
things that I am worrying about in the Defense Department, but I am 
also going to have civilian air traffic. You are going to tie this up in 
a black bag and this is going to straighten this all out; is that it? 

Mr. Qursapa. You have overstated it, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. I have overstated it ? 

Mr. Quesapa. This is the point: If there is an attack underway and 
it is identified as such, it must be clear to you that the first step of the 
Air Defense Command would be to get as many airplanes, nonessen 
tial to the defense of the country, on the ground 

Mr. Froop. That is right. 

Mr. Quesapa. We feel, or at least I do— 

Mr. Fioop. Keep them there and get them down ? 

Mr. Qursapa. There is a proc edure for that. I feel—and my view is 
shared by many and I think it will be shared by you—that we could 
well be in a state short of attack in which our degree of alertness is 
to the extreme and that might last for months. It might well last 
for months and conceivably years. It is my opinion that, under those 
circumstances, we cannot take this vast tr: ansportation system of 
ours, which constitutes about half of the requirements, and ground 
it. It must be able to function if for no other reason than that we 
need it more than at any other time. 
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Mr. Froop. I agree with all that. I am not speaking of the 
area between E-day and D-day. This E-day has popped up quite 
recently. 

What do you do during that alert period before mobilization with 
aircraft 

Mr. Quesapa. I have suggested the system be designed to permit 
this vast system of transportation, which is a part of the hard core of 
our economy to operate. It is not a novel thing any more and it is 
something that we have to have. It is a part of the way we live. It 
is a part of our everyday well-being and it must function and it must 
be able to function conceivably better then than at other times in 
emergency. 


FLEXIBILITY OF PROGRAM TO APPLY TO ALL TYPES OF AIRCRAF1 


Mr. Fioop. The only thing that I can ask you now is the final 
thing. You are aware that we are looking forward to helicopter 
transport and/or convertiplane transport of 300 miles for feeder 
lines and small runs? 

Mr. Qursapa. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. All of these airport systems of which you speak for the 
years ahead are going to be geared to these slow-speed operations, as 
well as these fantastic : things; are they ? 

You are not going to outsmart yourself; are you ? 

Mr. Quesapa. No, but could I amplify a point that you brought 
out, Mr. Flood ? 

When we refer to the state of the art to develop these devices and 
not invent anything new in phase 2, we do not care where the state 
of the art is. If IBM has developed a technique that is applicable 
to our problem for application of data processing in business, we will 
take it away. If the Military Establishment has developed a tech- 
nique that was contributed to the NIKE missile system—and you must 
understand the NIKE is a traffic management problem they have 
got a noncooperative target and a cooperative target, and they are 
attempting to bring them together—we have cooperative targets and 
we are attempting to keep them apart. The basic prince iples are the 
same so the techniques really are the same so we will go into the Nike 
program and yank right out a technique that we can use. The law 
says that we can and the services are more than——— 

Mr. Tuomas. The scientists say that your job is an engineering job. 
You are going to take those scientific principles in existence today and 
fit them together ? 

Is it an engineering job? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. Crievencer. I think that I will not impose upon you in the in- 
terest of time. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. I wish that you could describe for the record just where 
everything in this picture fits together, such as the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and so on. I know that is aside from 
what you are attempting to do here, but I think that if this sub- 
committee is going to have a clear picture of its responsibility, which 
is primarily fiscal in this instance, that we ought to have something 
so that we can take a look at each part of it. You have all of them 
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represented in your Board except the National Advisory Committee, 
do you not ¢ 

Mr. Preston. Would the gentleman yield 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO BOARD FOR REPLY 


Mr. Presron. The committee has a list of very pertinent questions. 

Mr. Horan. Will they cover this? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

That starts out with the very point that you raise. We would like 
to turn these over to your people at the conclusion of the hearings and 
we would like to get written answers to the questions to appear in this 
record by May 5. This committee will mark this bill up, it hopes, on 
May 8. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


GENERAL POLICY 


1. In what respects is the mission of the Airways Modernization Board dif- 
ferent from that of the Air Navigation Development Board? 


Answer. The Air Navigation Development Board was an agency devoting itself 
to coordination. It was established by letter agreement between the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of Defense without statutory authority. 

The Airways Modernization Board, provided for under the terms of Public 
Law 85-133, is an action agency which is empowered by law to “develop, modify, 
test and evaluate systems, procedures, facilities, and devices, as well as define 
the performance characteristics thereof, to meet the needs for safe and efficient 
navigation and traffic control of all civil and military aviation except for those 
needs of military agencies which are peculiar to air warfare and primarily of 
military concern, and select such systems, procedures, facilities, and devices as 
will best serve such needs and will promote maximum coordination of air traffic 
control and air defense systems * * *” 

The Airways Modernization Board is in itself a research organization which 
turns out an end product ‘and selects it for incorporation into the common 
systems, a mission not applicable to the Air Navigation Development Board. 


2. How does it tie in with the work being done by CAA? 


Answer. The Civil Aeronautics Administration has responsibility for operating 
the civil system of air navigation and traffic control. The Airways Modernization 
Board is responsible for providing research and development essential to the 
modernization of the national system of aviation facilities. Statement of 
policy No. 1 provides “* * * It is expected that the Board and its staff will con- 
sider, among other things— 

“(1) the current operation of existing Federal aviation facilities ; 

“(2) the activities and plans of the Civil Aeronautics Administration for 
immediate and continuing improvement of existing facilities; and 

“(3) advice and assistance obtainable from Federal agencies and other 
groups and persons having knowledge and experience useful in the prepara- 
tion of the program, and the development of the system.” 

There is attached a draft memorandum of agreement between the Department 
of Commerce and the Airways Modernization Board that is now in the process 
of implementation. It describes in detail the answers to the questions raised. 


II. MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
THE AIRWAYS MODERNIZATION BOARD 


1. SCOPE 


This document constitutes a memorandum of agreement between the Airways 
Modernization Board, hereinafter referred to as the AMB, and the Department of 
Commerce, hereinafter referred to as Commerce, with regard to the conduct of 
research and development activity in the area of air navigation and traffic control 
common system development. Its purpose is to establish clear lines of responsi- 











bility between the AMB and Commerce in order to provide for a smooth flow of 
development effort into system and component production and implementation. 
It therefore establishes the organizational relationships, delineates agency re- 
sponsibility, and outlines the methodology to be employed in the conduct of this 
activity. 

2. BACKGROUND 


Public Law 85-133 of the 85th Congress established the AMB and its responsi- 
bilities. AMB policy statement No. 2 covers AMB policy in relationship to other 
Government agencies. 

3. DEFINITIONS 


The definitions of the following terms as applied in this document are con- 
tained in part 4 and constitute a part of this policy statement. 
(a) The “common” or “national” air navigation and traffic control system. 
(b) Phase I, phase II, and phase III developmental activity. 
(c) The five evolutionary development stages: 
(1) Technique development. 
(2) Breadboard development. 
(3) Production prototype development. 
(4) Production development. 
(5) Production improvement. 


4. CLASSIFICATION OF DEVELOPMENT EFFORT 


All research and development directed toward the national system of air navi- 
gation and traffic control falls into two categories, (1) that for which budgeting 
and programing are to be accomplished by operator and user agencies and (2) 
that for which budgeting and programing are to be accomplished by the AMB. 

In order to establish clear lines of responsibility between the AMB, its staff, 
and other agencies engaged in air traffic control development efforts, all activity 
is further classified into 1 of 3 phases, either phase I, phase II, or phase III, as 
defined in part 4. The responsibility for classifying individual developments into 
phase I, phase II, or phase III will be retained by the AMB. The responsibility 
for continued development activity in each of these phases is delineated in the 
paragraphs to follow. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE AMB 


€#) In accordance with Public Law 85—133, “The Board shall develop, modify, 
test, and evaluate systems, procedures, facilities, and*devices, as well as define the 
performance characteristics thereof, to meet the needs for safe and efficient navi- 
gation and traffic control of all civil and military aviation except for those needs 
of military agencies which are peculiar to air warfare and primarily of military 
concern, and select such systems, procedures, facilities, and devices as will best 
serve such needs and will promote maximum coordination of air traffic control 
and air defense systems.” 

(b) The Board will maintain cognizance, control, and direction of all research 
and development activity that is directed toward the national system of air navi 
gation and traffic control. It will take appropriate action to consolidate existing 
research and development into a unified effort, and will initiate such new effort 
as may be required 

(ec) The AMB technical staff is responsible for the budgeting. programing, 
management, and direction of all phase II and phase III research and development 
activity as defined in part 4. Specifically, the AMB technical staff is responsible 
for the following: 

(1) Activity necessary to consolidate and establish total system require- 
ments which must take into account the requirements of all users and 
operators. 

(2) Total system engineering, system experimentation, test, evaluation, 
and component selection, subject to individual user and operational agency 
coordination and review to insure compliance with individual operational 
requirements 

(3) Budgeting, programing, management, and direction of all develop- 

ment beginning with “technique development” and extending through “pre- 
production prototype development” as defined in the five evolutionary 
development stages in part 4. 
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6. RESPONSIBILITIES OF COMMERCE 


(a) The Department of Commerce as pertains to its independent needs will 
retain the responsibility for phase I activity as defined in part 4 and is required 
to budget and program for this activity. In addition Commerce will: 

(1) Be solely responsible for defining, delineating, and justifying its in- 
dividual requirements and formally submitting these requirements, along 
with other pertinent supporting information, directly to the AMB. Com- 
merce will be responsible for reviewing, every 6 months, the provisions of 
previously stated requirements and informing the AMB of any modifica- 
tions desired. The initial submission is to be made by July 1, 1958. 

(2) Commerce will provide the AMB with technical information concern- 
ing any research and development project that has potential application to 
the common system. 

(3) In accordance with the definitions of the five evolutionary develop- 
ment stages, and commensurate with its individual needs, Commerce is re- 
sponsible for production development, product improvement, and implemen- 
tation of developments selected by the AMB. Specifications for production 
development and product improvement must be formally coordinated with 
and approved by the AMB prior to contract negotiation to insure: 

(a) Against competitive development or duplication. 

(b) Compatibility with system concepts. 

(c) Implementation of the latest and best capability. 

(d) Against an implementation act that would provide economic 
inertia against progress and growth potential. 


7. CONDUCT OF AMB SPONSORED ACTIVITY WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


In order to achieve the maximum in operational efficiency two separate methods 
will be employed for conducting AMB sponsored effort within various facilities 
and laboratories of Commerce. These methods apply to (1) agencies, activities, 
and facilities primarily engaged in other than air traffic control system develop- 
ment and (2) agencies, activities, or facilities solely or primarily engaged in air 
traffic control system development, as follows: 


(a) Within activities not primarily engaged in ATC development 


(1) Developments will be conducted on an individual project or task 
basis. A separate agreement for each effort will be negotiated between the 
AMB staff and the agency involved at the W-50 (CAA) level to cover the 
nature and conduct of the effort, cost reimbursements, disposition of records 
and equipment. Wherever practical, contracts with industry will be made 
through AMB procurement channels. Excluding those costs associated with 
aircraft operation and maintenance, the AMB will reimburse the agency 
for costs associated with conducting AMB sponsored efforts beginning July 
1, 1958. An AMB representative will be designated as program director 
for each effort and will be required to review all proposed exhibits and 
specifications, to participate in contractor briefings and proposal evaluations. 
Programs will be subject to periodic AMB review. Copies of progress 
and final reports will be forwarded to the AMB designated program di- 
rector. The conduct of individual project effort in this manner achieves 
the closet relationship of partitioned responsibility and opens the way for a 
smooth flow of development activity into agency acceptance and implemen- 
tation. 


(b) Within activities solely or primarily engaged in ATC development 

In accordance with paragraph IV, Public Law 85-133, 85th Congress, S. 1856, 
dated August 14, 1957, the AMB will take action to transfer unto itself those 
Selected activities solely or primarily engaged in ATC system development, ex- 
perimentation, evaluation, and component selection. A separate transfer order 
and operational agreement will be negotiated for each selected activity. In gen 
eral, personnel and facilities will remain at and with their respective parent 
organization and will be supported by reimbursement from the AMB. An AMB 
technical director will be placed at each activity to direct the AMB program. The 
technical director will report to the facility director for housekeeping and admin- 
istrative purposes and directly to the AMB for program technical direction, thus 
effecting integration at the operating level. Project effort funded by the parent 
organization may be assigned to the facility. Contracts for AMB sponsored 
effort will be processed through AMB procurement channels. 
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8. GENERAL APPROACH 


The AMB will take the following action to consolidate and unify the air traffic 
control research and development effort : 

(a) Perform a thorough review of all agencies’ air traffic control research and 
development project and systems activities to determine those that are con- 
sidered of prime concern to the AMB. 

(b) Transfer to the AMB those project and systems activities considered of 
prime concern to the AMB. Formal transfer action will comply with the provi- 
sions of section 4 of Public Law 85-133. 

(c) Reaffirm the validity of the requirement upon which the project or sys- 
tems activity is based and coordinate such adjustment and/or modification 
action as may be necessary. 

(d) When all project and systems documentation, with added technical in- 
formation, has been collected, the AMB will orient this effort to place it in its 
proper perspective with respect to the various agency requirements. Reorienta- 
tion and/or redocumentation of the various projects or systems efforts will be 
Sones as required to fit these efforts into a consolidated development 
pian. 

(e) The AMB will initiate such new effort as may be required to realize a 
fully integrated system and/or to advance the state of the art to meet anticipated 
requirements. When deemed appropriate to conduct this effort within a parti 
ular Government facility, coordination will be accomplished with the ap- 
propriate staff office of the involved agency to effect an agreement in accordance 
with paragraph 7 (¢) above. 

(f) When the AMB consolidated program has been established, either in 
total or for an individual segment, such information will be transmitted to 
the individual users in the form of a time phased program so that Commerce 
may plan its program for implementation or establish its own program for 
those areas not covered in the AMB program. 

(g) Status information regarding the stage of development of an equip- 
ment. system, or technique when the AMB design, development, test, and evalna- 
tion cycle is considered completed will be transmitted to the user agency as 
an integral part of the initial AMB time phase program schedule. This will 
assist the user agency in accomplishing early budget and development planning 
and programing. 

(h) When the AMB design, development, test, and evaluation cycle is com- 
plete, the user agency will be supplied with an engineering specification that 
outlines the engineering, operational, and functional characteristics utilized 
by the equipment or system. 

(i) The AMB will, upon request by the user agency, provide followup action 
to assist the user agency research and development engineers in preproduc- 
tion development testing and type classification action. 


9. METHODOLOGY OF CONDUCTING AMB SPONSORED EFFORT ON INDIVIDUAL PROJECT 
OR TASK BASIS 


(a) Upon completion of the formal task or project transfer action, the 
responsible Commerce staff office will transmit to the appropriate AMB e1 
gineering staff office all formal documentation and correspondence files (includ- 
ing one copy of the current requirement document) associated with the activity. 

(b) When the task or project documentation and/or requirement has been 
received, the AMB technical staff will review the entire AMB program to insure 
that the transferred, or proposed, task or project effort is placed in its proper 
perspective in relation to other AMB task and project planning and program- 
ing. Where required, the task or project effort will be reoriented or re- 
documented to accommodate not only the Commerce requirements, but other 
prospective user requirements. 

(c) An appointed AMB program director will effect coordination with the 
appropriate Commerce staff office to (1) inform him of the desire of AMB 
to accomplish a specific task or project effort within its research and deveiop- 
ment facilities: (2) determine in general terms the laboratory assistance 
(facilities, personnel, ete.) required; and (3) obtain a recommendation re- 
garding the laboratory best equipped to perform the desired task or project 
effort. 

(dq) The AMB program director will inspect the recommended laboratory’s 
facilities to determine the ability and desire to perform the required AMB 


task Or pMroatect eort 
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(e) The AMB program director in cooperation with the Commerce staff of- 
fice will effect a written interagency agreement to obtain the services of the 
desired facilities. The terms of this agreement will be in consonance with the 
scope of the previously stated responsibilities of both Commerce and the AMB. 

(f) The Commerce staff office will accomplish the necessary coordination 
to direct the laboratory to afford the AMB such assistance as -may be required 
in accomplishing the task or project effort and authorize the AMB to make 
direct contact with the laboratory to work out the details regarding assistance 
required and procedures for operation and reimbursement. 

(g) The designated AMB program director will contact the facility plans 
and programs office and work out the details regarding the services required 
and the reimbursement provisions. The procedure will be as follows: 

(1) The AMB program director will: 

(a) Transmit to the laboratory a statement outlining, in general terms, 
the proposed task or project requirements and request that action be 
taken to document activity that will satisfy those requirements. Where 
documentation already exists, this will be forwarded to the laboratory. 

(b) Review for approval or disapproval action the laboratory’s recom- 
mended project documentation. 

(c) Review and approve or disapprove procurement requests and/or 
exhibits designed to satisfy the task or project goal. 

(d@) Attend contractor briefing. The actual briefing will be performed 
by the laboratory personnel. 

(e) Approve or disapprove facility recommendations regarding the 
selected contractor. 

(f) Assist the AMB contracting office in effecting and completing con- 
tractor negotiations. In general, contracts associated with the AMB pro- 
eram effort will be processed through AMB procurement channels. 

(g) Monitor all laboratory and contractor effort with respect to each 
individual contract. 

(h) Review contractor and laboratory progress reports to determine up- 
to-date status of project effort. 

(i) Maintain current task or project progress charts for the information of 
the Director. 

(j) Coordinate with the contractor and laboratory personnel such con- 
tract modification actions as may be required during the contract’s tenure. 

(k) Prior to completion of the equipment development cycle and in co- 
ordination with the laboratory personnel, prepare a test and evaluation 
program for submission to the AMB Systems Evaluation Staff Office. 

(1) Monitor and observe the performance of the equipment during the 
test evaluation program. If in the early stages of the test and evaluation 
program the technique or equipment design appears to warrant early entry 
into the operational air traffic control problem, recommend appropriate im- 
plementation action. 

(m) When the test and evaluation program is completed, review and 
analyze the final report data and make staff recommendations regarding 
future applications of the system. 

(n) Monitor such in-service engineering or modifications as are required 
to support the equipment during its life cycle in the operational field. 

(2) The involved Commerce facility will: 

(a) Assist the AMB staff personnel by supplying such information as they 
may request during their inspection of the facility te determine the labora- 
tory’s ability to perform. Also, outline the required reimbursement for 
personnel and facilities. 

(b) Upon acceptance of the AMB sponsored effort, assigned engineering 
personnel to the project as agreed. Insure that the required personnel effort 
is directed toward meeting the goal defined by the project documentation. 

(c) Prepare project documentation designed to satisfy the task or project 
requirement or statement of problem that was transmitted to the laboratory 
by the AMB technical staff. (Normal agency documentation will be utilized. ) 

(d) Prepare such procurement requests and/or exhibits as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the program outlined in the project documentation. These 
will be submitted to the AMB Technical Staff for approval. 

(e) Initiate and carry out all action necessary to perform a contractor 
briefing. 

(f) Perform an engineering review of the contractor proposals and sub- 
mit to the AMB Technical Staff a list of the contractors in order of selective 
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precedence with due consideration being given to technical content, cost, and 
ability to perform. 

(g) Prepare all precontract documentation for submission to the AMB 
contracting office for its use in the performance of contract initiation action. 
(Contract negotiations will be accomplished by the AMB contracting office. ) 

(h) Monitor the contractor’s progress to determine adequacy of perform- 
ance and adherence to the established time phase schedule. 

(i) Prepare and submit to the AMB Program Director quarterly task or 
progress reports to show status of in-the-laboratory project effort and con- 
tractor performance to date. Recommend modification action if deemed 
necessary. 

(j) Maintain current task or project progress charts. 

(k) Three months prior to the completion of the development cycle for an 
equipment, prepare and transmit to the AMB Technical Staff personnel, for 
their approval, a recommended test and evaluation program. 

(1) When the equipment has completed the development cycle and enters 
the test and evaluation phase, the laboratory engineer will participate in 
that program and review and evaluate the final report. 

(m) As a result of participating in the test program and reviewing the 
resultant report, make appropriate recommendations to the AMB Technical 
Staff regarding operational utilization of the equipment or possible need for 
additional development effort. 

(n) Perform such other duties as may be required within the laboratory 
in order to insure successful completion of the AMB requested effort. 


8. Will any of the CAA functions eventually be assumed by the AMB? 


Answer. Transfer Order No. 2 transferred the functions of the Air Navigation 
Development Board, which was administered by the Department of Commerce 
to the Airways Modernization Board. Certain research and development func- 
tions being performed at the Technical Development Center, Indianapolis, are 
now being performed with funds provided by the Airways Modernization Board. 

Transfer Order No. 2 is self-descriptive and is attached. 


AIRWAYS MODERNIZATION Boarp, 


Washington, D. C. 
TRANSFER ORDER No. 2 


In accordance with the provisions of the Airways Modernization Act of 1957 
(Public Law 85-133; 71 Stat. 349) the members of the Airways Modernization 
Board (hereinafter referred to as the “Board”) hereby unanimously decide to, 
and do transfer to the Board, subject to the approval of the President: 

All functions of the Secretary of Commerce which on the date of approval of 
this order are being performed under guidance of the Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board in accordance with its revised charter dated January 6, 1954; ex- 
cept those functions the Secretary of Commerce, through the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, performs and is expected to accelerate in connection with its 
phase I short-range program having to do with testing, evaluation, simulation, 
and modification leading to the in-service improvement of air navigation systems, 
facilities, and devices which have been selected for operational use in the Federal 
airways system. 

E. R. QUESADA, 
Chairman of the Airways Modernization Board. 
MALcoLM A. MACINTYRE, 
Department of Defense Member. 
L. H. RoruscHI.p, 


Department of Commerce Member. 
Approved : 


DwiecuHTt D. EISENHOWER, 
The President. 
Date: 29th day of October 1957. 


4. How will the work at your Atlantic City station differ in scope and detail 
from the work being performed by CAA at Indianapolis? 


Answer. The work being performed at the Technical Development Center at 
Indianapolis for the CAA is confined to phase I, and applies to the in-service 


improvement of facilities and devices now in being and the improvement of 
existing procedures. 
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The work to be performed at Atlantic City is compatible with statement of 
policy No. 1, and addresses itself to the systems experimentation essential to 
research and development programs. The scope of systems experimentation to 
be conducted at Atlantic City is more complete by a large factor than the in- 
service improvement programs at the Technical Development Center. In addi- 
tion, the Atlantic City activity contemplates meeting military as well as civil 
needs. It also envisions research and development systems experimentation on 
a systems basis rather than a component basis. The facility at Atlantic City 
will be able to tie closely to an existing air-defense SAGE center, which is one 
of the primary requirements essential to the development of a common system. 


5. What specific plans have you made with CAA for cooperative effort? What 
controls will be established to eliminate the possibility of duplication? 


Answer. Arrangements have been established by the Chairman of the Air 
ways Modernization Board and the Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for coordination of CAA activity on in-service improvements, 
and AMB activity on research and development. CAA and AMB plans and 
projects are completely coordinated before action is taken. 

Reference is made to the draft memorandum of agreement which was attached 
in response to question No. 2, which further clarifies this specific question. 


6. How will you coordinate your program with the military services? Are 
you planning to transfer additional military projects to AMB? 


Answer. The departments within the Department of Defense have transferred 
to the Airways Modernization Board, through the medium of Transfer Orders 
Nos. 1, 3, and 4, those research and development programs that are applicable 
to the national system of aviation facilities. They are neither continuing nor 
budgeting for research and development in these areas. They are relying upon 
the AMB to meet their requirements. It should be noted that in some cases, 
where military needs can be met simultaneously with the needs of the national 
system of aviation facilities, the AMB is assuming the responsibility. 

The details of a proposed agreement between the Department of Defense and 
the Airways Modernization Board, with respect to research and development 
activity in the area of air navigation and traflic control for the national system 
of aviation facilities, are contained in the attachment hereto, Memorandum of 
Agreement Between the Department of Defense and the Airways Modernization 
Board. 

The possibility of transferring additional functions from the Department of 
Defense to the Airways Modernization Board is under continual study and is 
not precluded in the future. 

It should be noted that the Honorable Malcolm A. MacIntyre, Under Secretar) 
of the Air Force, representing the Department of Defense, is a member of the 
Board. He, therefore, exerts continual influence essential to necessary 
coordination. 

There is also a formal group within the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
which has been established for the express purpose of coordination between 
the Airways Modernization Board and the Department of Defense. 


I. MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AND THI 
AIRWAYS MODERNIZATION BOARD 


1, SCOPE 


This document constitutes a memorandum of agreement between the Airways 
Modernization Board, hereinafter referred to as the AMB, and the Department 
of Defense, hereinafter referred to as the DOD, with regard to the conduct of 
research and development activity in the area of air navigation and traffic cen- 
trol common system development. Its purpose is to establish clear lines ot 
responsibility between the AMB and DOD in order to provide for a smooth flow 
of development effort into system and component production and implementation 
It, therefore, establishes the organizational relationships, delineates agency re 
sponsibility, and outlines the methodology to be employed in the conduct of this 
activity. 

2. BACKGROUND 

Publie Law 85-133 of the 85th Congress established the AMB and its respon 
sibilities. AMB Policy Statement No. 2 covers AMB policy in relationship to 
other Government agencies. 

24676—58——50 
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3. DEFINITIONS 


The definitions of the following terms as applied in this document are contained 
in part 4 and constitute a part of this policy statement. 
(a) The “common” or “national air-navigation and traffic-control” system. 
(b) Phase I, phase II, and phase III developmental activity. 
(ec) The five evolutionary development stages : 
(1) Technique development 
(2) Breadboard development 
(3) Production prototype development 
(4) Production development 
(5) Product improvement 


4. CLASSIFICATION OF DEVELOPMENT EFFORT 


All research and development directed toward the national system of air 
navigation and traffic control falls into two categories: (1) That for which 
budgeting and programing it to be accomplished by operator and user agencies, 
and (2) that for which budgeting and programing are to be accomplished by 
the AMB. 

In order to establish clear lines of responsibility between the AMB, its staff, 
and other agencies engaged in air traffic control development efforts, all activity 
is further classified into 1 of 3 phases, either phase I, II, or III, as defined in 
appendix I. The responsibility for classifying individual developments into 
phase I, II or III will be retained by the AMB. The responsibility for continued 
development activity in each of these phases is delineated in the paragraphs to 
f Hlow . 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THF AMB 


(a) In accordance with Public Law 85-133, “The Board shall develop, modify, 
test, and evaluate systems, procedures, facilities, and devices, as well as define 
the performance characteristics thereof, to meet the needs for safe and efficient 
navigation and traffic control of all civil and military aviation except for those 
needs of military agencies which are peculiar to air warfare and primarily of 
inilitary concern, and select such systems, procedures, facilities, an devices as 
will best serve such needs and will promote maximum coordination of air traffic 
control and air-defense systems. 

(b) The Board will maintain cognizance, control, and direction of all re- 
search and development activity that is directed toward the national system of 
air navigation and traffic control. It will take appropriate action to consolidate 
existing research and development into a unified effort, and will initiate such 
new effort as may be required. 

(c) The AMB technical staff is responsible for the budgeting, programing, 
management, and direction of all phase II and III research and development 
ictivity as defined in appendix I. Specifically, the AMB technical staff is re- 
sponsible for the following: 

(1) Activity necessary to consolidate and establish total system requirements 
which must take into account the requirements of all users and operators. 

(2) Total system engineering, system experimentation, test, evaluation, and 
component selection, subject to individual user and operational agency coordi- 
nation and review to insure compliance with individual operational require- 
ments. 

(3) Budgeting, programing, management, and direction of all development 
beginning with technique development and extending through preproduction 
prototype development, as defined in the five evolutionary development stages 
in appendix I. 

6. RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DOD 

(a) Bach service (Air Force, Army, and Navy), as pertains to its independent 

needs, will retain the responsibility for phase I activity as defined in part 4, and 


is required to budget and program for this activity. In addition, each service 
will: 


(1) Be solely responsible for defining, delineating, and justifying its in- 
dividual requirements and formally submitting these requirements, along 
with other pertinent supporting information, directly to the AMB. Each 
service will be responsible for reviewing, every 6 months, the provisions of 
previously stated requirements and informing the AMB of any modifica- 
tions desired. The initial submission is to be made by July 1, 1958. 
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(2) Each service will provide the AMB with technical information con- 
cerning any research and development project that has potential applica- 
tion to the common system. 

(3) In accordance with the definitions of the five evolutionary develop- 
ment stages, and commensurate with its individual needs, each service is re- 
sponsible for production development, product improvement, and implemen- 
tation of developments selected by the AMB. Specifications for production 
development and product improvement must be formally coordinated with 
and approved by the AMB prior to contract negotiation to insure— 

(a) Against competitive development or duplication. 

(b) Compatibility with system concepts. 

(c) Implementation of the latest and best capability. 

(d) Against an implementation act that would provide economic in- 
ertia against progress and growth potential. 


7. CONDUCT OF AMB SPONSORED ACTIVITY WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


In order to achieve the maximum in operational efficiency two separate meth- 
ods will be employed for conducting AMB sponsored effort within various facili- 
ties and laboratories of the DOD. These methods apply to (1) agencies, activi- 
ties, and facilities primarily engaged in other than air traffic control system de- 
velopment, and (2) agencies, activities, or facilities solely or primarily engaged 
in air traffic control system development, as follows: 

(a) Within activities not primarily engaged in ATC development. 

(1) Developments will be conducted on an individual project or task basis. 
A separate agreement for each effort will be negotiated between the AMB staff 
end the agency involved at the AFDRD (Air Force), BuAer and BuShips 
(Navy) and SIGCE (Army) levels to cover the nature and conduct of the ef- 
fort, cost reimbursements, disposition of records and equipment. Whenever 
practical, contracts with industry will be made through AMB procurement chan- 
nels. Excluding those costs associated with aircraft operation and maintenance, 
the AMB will reimburse the agency for costs associated with conducting AMB 
sponsored efforts beginning July 1, 1958. An AMB representative will be desig- 
nated as program director for each effort and will be required to review all pro- 
posed exhibits and specifications, to participate in contractor briefings and pro- 
posal evaluations. Programs will be subject to periodic AMB review. Copies 
of progress and final reports will be forwarded to the AMB designated program 
director. The conduct of individual project effort in this manner achieves the 
closest relationship of partitioned responsibility, and opens the way for a smooth 
flow of development activity into agency acceptance and implementation. 

(b) Within activities solely or primarily engaged in ATC development.- 
In accordance with paragraph IV, Public Law 85-133, 85th Congress, S. 1856, 
dated August 14, 1957, the AMB will take action to transfer unto itself those 
selected activities solely or primarily engaged in ATC system development, ex- 
perimentation, evaluation, and component selection. A separate transfer order 
and operation agreement will be negotiated for each selected activity. In gen- 
eral. personnel and facilities will remain at and with their respective parent or- 
ganization and will be supported by reimbursement from the AMB. An AMB 
technical director will be placed at each activity to direct the AMB program. 
The technical director will report to the facility commander for housekeeping 
and administrative purposes, and directly to the AMB for program technical 
direction, thus effecting integration at the operating level. Project effort funded 
by the parent organization may be assigned to the facility. Contracts for AMB 
sponsored effort will be processed through AMB procurement channels. 


8. GENERAL APPROACH 


The AMB will take the following action to consolidate and unify the air traffic 
control research and development effort: 

(a) Perform a thorough review of all agencies’ air traffic control research 
and development project and systems activities to determine those that are con- 
sidered of prime concern to the AMB. 

(b) Transfer to the AMB those project and systems activities considered of 
prime concern to the AMB. Formal transfer action will comply with the pro- 
visions of section 4 of Publie Law 85-133. 

(c) Reaffirm the validity of the requirement upon which the project or sys- 
tems activity is based and coordinate such adjustment and/or modification ac- 
tion as may be necessary. 
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(d@) When all project and systems documentation, with added technical in- 
formation, has been collected, the AMB will orient this effort to place it in its 
proper perspective with respect to the various agency requirements. Reorienta- 
tion and/or redocumentation of the various projects or systems efforts will be 
accomplished as required to fit these efforts into a consolidated development plan. 

(e) The AMB will initiate such new effort as may be required to realize a 
fully integrated system and/or to advance the state of the art to meet anticipated 
requirements. When deemed appropriate to conduct this effort within a particu- 
lar Government facility, coordination will be accomplished with the appropriate 
staff office of the involved agency to effect an agreement in accordance with 
paragraph 7e above. 

(f) When the AMB consolidated program has been established, either in total, 
or for an individual segment, such information will be transmitted to the in- 
dividual users in the form of a time-phased program so that each service may 
plan its program for implementation or establish its own program for those 
areas not covered in the AMB program. 

(7g) Status information regarding the stage of development of an equipment, 
system, or technique when the AMB design, development, test, and evaluation 
cycle is considered completed will be transmitted to the user agency as an integral 
part of the initial AMB time-phase program schedule. This will assist the user 
agency in accomplishing early budget and development planning and pro- 
graming. 

(h) When the AMB design, development, test, and evaluation cycle is com- 
plete, the user agency will be supplied with an engineering specification that 
outlines the engineering, operational, and functional characteristics utilized by 
the equipment or system. The AMB specifications will not include JAN speci- 
fication requirements. 

(i) The AMB will, upon request by the user agency, provide followup action 
to assist the user agency research and development engineers in (1) preparing a 
JAN version of the equipment, system, or technique specification, and (2) pre- 
production development testing and type classification action. 


9. METHODOLOGY OF CONDUCTING AMB SPONSORED EFFORT ON INDIVIDUAL PROJECT 
TASK BASIS 


OR 


(a) Upon completion of the formal task or project transfer action, the re- 
sponsible service staff office will transmit to the appropriate AMB engineering 
staff office all formal documentation and correspondence files (including one 
copy of the current requirement document) associated with the activity. 

(b) When the task or project documentation and/or requirement has been 
received, the AMB technical staff will review the entire AMB program to insure 
that the transferred, or proposed, task or project effort is placed in its proper 
perspective in relation to other AMB task and project planning and programing. 
Where required, the task or project effort will be reoriented or redocumented 
to accommodate not only the individual service requirement. but other prospective 
user requirements. 

(c) An appointed AMB Program Director will effect coordination with the 
appropriate service headquarters staff office to: (1) Inform him of the desire 
of AMB to accomplish a specific task or project effort within its research and 
development facilities; (2) determine in general terms, the laboratory assist- 
ance (facilities, personnel, ete.) required; and (3) obtain a recommendation 
regarding the laboratory best equipped to perform the desired task or project 
effort. 

(d) The AMB Program Director will inspect the recommended laboratory’s 
facilities to determine the ability and desire to perform the required AMB task 
or project effort. 

(e) The AMB Program Director in cooperation with the Service Staff Office 
will effect a written interagency agreement to obtain the services of the desired 
facilities. The terms of this agreement will be in consonance with the scope 
of the previously stated responsibilities of both the service and the AMB. 

(f) The Service Research and Development Staff Office will accomplish the 
necessary command level coordination to direct the laboratory to afford the 
AMB such assistance as may be required in accomplishing the task or project 
effort and authorize the AMB to make direct contact with the laboratory to 
work out the details regarding assistance required and procedures for operation 
and reimbursement. 
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(g) The designated AMB program director will contact the facility plans and 
programs office and work out the details regarding the services required and the 
reimbursement provisions. The procedure will be as follows: 

(1) The AMB Program Director will— 

(a) Transmit to the laboratory a statement outlining, in general terms, 
the proposed task or project requirements and request that action be taken 
to document activity that will satisfy those requirements. Where documen- 
tation already exists, this will be forwarded to the laboratory. 

(b) Review for approval or disapproval action the laboratory’s recom- 
mended project documentation. 

(c) Review and approve or disapprove procurement requests and/or ex- 
hibits designed to satisfy the task or project goal. 

(ad) Attend contractor briefing. The actual briefing will be performed by 
the laboratory personnel. 

(e) Approve or disapprove facility recommendations regarding the se- 
lected contractor. 

(f) Assist the AMB contracting office in effecting and completing con- 
tractor negotiations. In general, contracts associated with the AMB pro- 
gram effort will be processed through AMB procurement channels. 

(7g) Monitor all laboratory and contractor effort with respect to each in- 
dividual contract. 

(h) Review contractor and laboratory progress reports to determine up- 
to-date status of project effort. 

(i) Maintain current task or project progress charts for the information 
of the Director. 

(j) Coordinate with the contractor and laboratory personnel such con- 
tract modification actions as may be required during the contract’s tenure. 

(k) Prior to completion of the equipment development cycle and in co- 
ordination with the laboratory personnel, prepare a test and evaluation pro- 
gram for submission to the AMB Systems Evaluation Staff Office. 

(l) Monitor and observe the performance of the equipment during the 
test evaluation program. If in the early stages of the test and evaluation 
program the technique or equipment design appears to warrant early entry 
into the operational air traffic control problem, recommend appropriate im- 
plementation action. 

(m) When the test and evaluation program is completed, review and 
analyze the final report data and make staff recommendations regarding 
future applications of the system. 

(n) Monitor such in-service engineering or modifications as are required 
to support the equipment during its life cycle in the operational field. 

(2) The involved service facility will— 

(a) Assist the AMB staff personnel by supplying such information as they 
may request during their inspection of the facility to determine the labora- 
tory’s ability to.perform. Also, outline the required reimbursement for per- 
sonnel and facilities. 

(b) Upon acceptance of the AMB sponsored effort, assign engineering 
personnel to the project as agreed. Insure that the required personnel effort 
is directed toward meeting the goal defined by the project documentation. 

(c) Prepare project documentation designed to satisfy the task or project 
requirement or statement of problem that was transmitted to the laboratory 
by the AMB technical staff. (Normal agency documentation will be utilized.) 

(d) Prepare such procurement requests and/or exhibits as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the program outlined in the project documentation. These 
Will be submitted to the AMB technical staff for approval. 

(c) Initiate and carry out all action necessary to perform a contractor 
briefing. 

(f) Perform an engineering review of the contractor proposals and submit 
to the AMB technical staff a list of the contractors in order of selective 
precedence with due consideration being given to technical content, cost, and 
ability to perform. 

(vy) Prepare all precontract documentation for submission to the AMB 
contracting office for its use in the performance of contract initiation action. 

(Contract negotiations will be accomplished by the AMB contracting office.) 

(h) Monitor the contractor’s progress to determine adequacy of perform- 
ance and adherence to the established time phase schedule. 

(i) Prepare and submit to the AMB program director quarterly task or 
progress reports to show status of in-the-laboratory project effort and con- 
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tractor performance to date. Recommend modification action if deemed 
necessary. 

(j) Maintain current task or project progress charts. 

(k) Three months prior to the completion of the development cycle for an 
equipment, prepare and transmit to the AMB technical staff personnel, for 
their approval, a recommended test and evaluation program. 

(1) When the equipment has completed the development cycle and enters 
the test and evaluation phase, the laboratory engineer will participate in that 
program and review and evaluate the final report. 

(m) As a result of participating in the test program and reviewing the 
resultant report, make appropriate recommendations to the AMB technical 
staff regarding operational utilization of the equipment or possible need 
for additional development effort. 

(nv) Perform such other duties as may be required within the laboratory 
in order to insure successful completion of the AMB requested effort. 


7. Will program requirements increase in subsequent years? What will be 
your ultimate level requirement? 


Answer. It is anticipated that program requirements will increase in sub- 
sequent years. Although the ultimate level requirements for AMB operations 
is dependent on the results of current research and development, it is estimated 
that this level is approximately $40 million. 


OPERATIONS ANALYSIS 
8. Explain basis for requirement of 26 positions. What are workload factors? 

Answer. At the time the President's budget was prepared in November, 26 posi 
tions were estimated for the operations analysis activity. At present 35 positions 
are estimated for this activity as indicated in our exhibit on page 803, The 35 
positions will be required for the following : 


Positions 
Office of the Assistant Technical Director . 3 
Airport and Terminal Analysis Division ae ae cr Sica 
Traffic and Forecasting Analysis Division 7" scones E 5 
Weather Analysis Division____.._..__---_-_~- sicniste/ a cioalitiabeadenaanaiialiaa ts ee 4 
Enroute Analysis Division mS (ceiiiahiaateetieditcak-aadialiebete seat saeiAieddeieillns 
OO tinned Maan ch en tg Dec ier 2 
Policies Analysis Division a Sa a i ha 


It is estimated that eight of these positions will be occupied by military per- 
sonnel from the Department of Defense on a reimbursable basis. 

The responsibility of these personnel includes the initiation, organization, and 
direction of a comprehensive operations analysis program to adequately define 
present and future needs of the National System of Aviation Facilities. This 
responsibility includes maintaining a current knowledge of developments in high 
ly technical and specialized fields, including mathematics, meteorology, elec 
tronics, general physics, aeronautical engineering, human engineering, and ap- 
plied sciences such as navigation and communications. In addition to the 
analyses actually being conducted within the directorate itself, this group will 
be supervising approximately 40 contracts in fiscal year 1959. 

The application of operations analysis to the development of the National Sys- 
tem of Aviation Facilities is being made for the first time by the Airways 
Modernization Board. One of the basic reasons for the current inadequacy of 
current aviation facilities is the lack of scientific definition of these expanding 
requirements. Operations analysis, a well-developed scientific tool, is a vital 
element of the AMB program. The requirements for operations analysis can 
best be described by extracts from the Curtis report. Appendix A, “Systems 
Engineering,” extracted from Modernizing the National System of Aviation 
Facilities, prepared by the systems engineering team of the Office of Aviation 
Facilities Planning, is attached hereto. 


APPENDIX A. SYSTEM FE-NGINEERING 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The system engineering team activity constitutes the initial phase of a system 
engineering process. Our recommended plan is in itself a plan to organize and 
continue this process to its completion, as adapted to the special problem of 
modernizing the national air traffic control and navigation system. 
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The system engineering process applies method to the entire series of events. 
starting with the enunciation of national aviation policy by the Government 
and culminating in a vast nationwide operation supporting civil and military 
operations in the United States. 

Two important elements of this process are decision-making and develop- 
ment. Decisions are required, starting with a few broad policy decisions and 
spreading out to thousands of decisions on detailed operational procedures, 
equipment characteristics, and regulations. In the system engineering process, 
an arbitrary decision is not final until it has been analyzed and tested by what- 
ever scientific methods of analysis can economically be brought to bear. These 
decisions are interrelated, and in the field of air traffic control this has caused 
a great amount of difficulty. By tradition, decisions have been classified as either 
operational or technical, where in fact most decisions are neither—but both. 

Another difficulty which has proved detrimental to progress is the general 
lack of means for analysis and testing of vital system decisions. This has 
worked two ways: to prevent decisions being made, and to perpetuate arbitrary, 
and often wrong ones. 

Development, the other keystone of system engineering, involves the develop 
ment of all elements of the system concerned. A system adequate in technical 
performance can fail unless well-developed procedures are utilized, or adequate 
regulations are provided. 

Too often have development programs been wrongly restricted to only elec 
tronic equipment. The components of a system are all the elements which are 
required to interact to form a working system. 

In the air traffic control system, the components include such diverse things as 
manpower skills, regulations, approach procedures, radar equipment, aircraft 
instrumentation, weather-gathering stations, and even penalties. 

Air traffic control is special in several senses. One, it must support private 
aviation operations—therefore, the system must be responsive to the policies and 
requirements of private organizations and individuals insofar as the Govern- 
ment is able to do so within national policy and the national economy. The 
system at the same time supports military aviation as well, and therefore 
must be responsive to the policies for defense and military aviation require 
ments in peace and war. 

Also, the system offers a supporting service to the public. In its expansion to 
meet a growing demand, the system cannot have a hiatus of reduced service 
during “remodeling.” This applies a constraint to the improvements. They 
must be compatible with the current operations during a transition period re- 
quired for reinstrumentation and training. 

The system engineering process must, therefore, take full account of these 
special conditions, which place complex requirements and constraints on the 
system. 

II. ELEMENTS OF THE SYSTEM ENGINEERING PROCESS 


The specific elements of the system engineering process are: 


(a) Defining the problem. 

(b) Synthesis of postulated solutions. 

(c) Testing of solutions. 

(d) Developing the components. 

(e) Testing the system with the developed components. 
(f) Establishment of the system. 

(g) Operation of the system. 

(h) Analysis of the system performance. 


Analysis of the system performance, definition of the problem, synthesis of 
solutions, and testing solutions are lumped into one activity which we call sys 
tems research. 

Developing, testing, and producing the components or elements of the systen 
are classified as system development. 


III. METHODS 
We recommend the following steps in consonance with the principles set forth 
above. 
A. Systems research 
1. Operations research: a 
(a) Analysis of the current system performance.—Gathering data on critical 


segments of the operating system and analysis to determine specific nature of 
shortcomings “vis-a-vis” the current demands. 











(b) Forecast of requirements.—This is a continuing forecast of the require- 
ments, and research to continually improve these techniques. 

(c) Research in theory of air traffic control. 

(d) Research in procedures and human factors. 

(e) Analysis of policies of Government and aviation interests. 

2. Synthesis of postulated systems: 

This is the creative process of establishing tentative system concepts and 
configurations. This should be carried out by a team of operationally experi- 
enced scientific and engineering personnel, on a full-time basis. The product of 
this activity is a number of tentative solutions to the systems problems. 

8. Analysis of solutions: 

(a) Gaming techniques—Monte Carlo techniques are used to analyze the 
postulated systems. This results in a crude comparison of systems subjected 
to comparable demands. Because it idealizes many functions which may be 
critical, the system must be subjected to a more comprehensive analysis. This 
phase requires scientific personnel to program and operate the “games,” and 
operationally experienced personnel to assist in establishing “rules of the 
game.” The result of this analysis is to furnish a crude filter for systems and 
data for modifications to the initial schemes or creation of new ones. 

(b) Theoretical analysis—This phase pertains to the analysis of elements 
which are amenable to classical mathematical analysis, such as closed-loop 
operation of dynamic elements, analysis of radar performance, navigation 
accuracies, etc. This requires essentially scientific personnel and will furnish 
additional data to the synthesis group. 

(c) Real-time simulation.—In this phase, experiments are performed with 
real equipment, if available, and human operators with simulated traffic. This 
requires scientific personnel to design and program simulator equipment, engi- 
neering personnel to develop and maintain the equipment, and a team of scien- 
tific and operationally experienced personnel to design and operate the experi- 
ments. The results of this phase are fed back to the synthesis group to add an 
additional note of realism for modifications of the original concepts, and to gen- 
erate new concepts. 

(d) Field experimentation.—The final analysis for a new concept before de- 
velopment is conducted in the field. By this stage the concepts have been re- 
duced in number, and this phase is undertaken to ensure that analysis is carried 
out on those elements of the problem not amenable to gaming, theoretical analy- 
sis, and real-time simulation. This phase is the most expensive, involving larger 
numbers of personnel, operation of aircraft, and real equipment and facilities. 
Again, the personnel is formed of scientific-operational teams to design the ex- 
periment, develop and maintain breadboard equipment, develop, operate, and 
maintain measurement and data analysis systems, and maintain and operate the 
system under experiment. The results of this phase again are fed back to modify 
the original concepts, and serve as the most realistic data on which to base new 
concepts. 

4. Results of systems research : 

The results of a continuing systems research program are: 

(a) A continually improving system state of the art. 

(b) Functional requirements for the development of equipment and 
facilities. 

(c) Training requirements for operators. 

(d) Requirements for procedural developments. 

(e) Data on which to base improved regulations. 

Some of the requirements can be decided upon as a matter of policy, some from 
theoretical analysis alone, and some must await data from actual experimenta- 
tion. We believe that it is necessary to establish a mechanism to carry out Sys- 
tems research, and use it as the principal technique to furnish data for the com- 
plex decisions necessary in setting forth the requirements listed above. 

B. System development : 

System development acts to convert component requirements into a steadily 
growing system to keep abreast of the demand. 

System components are defined as those elements of equipment, facilities, hu- 
man skills, procedures, and regulations which compose the system. 

It is clear that, in the United States today, we know how to harness the in- 
dustrial and institutional effort to develop systems of great magnitude and com- 
plexity. Techniques of system management, system engineering, have developed 
rapidly under the stimulus of a potential enemy threat to this country. System 
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research is required prior to proceeding on system development to define the re- 
quirements, and to ensure that no major technical breakthroughs are required. 

The principal ingredients of successful system development are adequate de- 
velopment funds, an effective organization capable of administering and super- 
vising the program efficiently, and facilities for service testing the system de- 
veloped, not only functionally but for reliability for all required environments, 
and suitability for particular local conditions. 

C. Introduction of timely improvements into current operations : 

Although we believe that the system research and system development process 
will, by its nature and personnel composition, result in the necessary improve- 
ments, additional formal processes should be utilized to ensure swift improve- 
ments of the system. 

(a) Use of operational facilities in different geographical areas for conducting 
in-service testing in the process of system development. 

(b) Rotation of operational personnel into system research and system de- 
velopment, analytical, experimental, and test environments. 

(c) Periodic public demonstrations of the state of progress in system re- 
search and equipment development. 

(d) Furnishing data from studies and experiments to bodies for debate of 
regulatory recommendations. 

(e) Early reorientation of training programs for users and ground operational 
and maintenance personnel. 

(f) Educational and indoctrination programs for users on forthcoming changes 
to the system. 


9. Explain increase for other objects. 

Answer. gl he increase for other objects is explained as follows : 

(a) Airport and terminal analysis: New projects would be initiated in fiscal 
year 1959 relating to airport runway, taxiway and ramp design; lighting and 
marking analysis; community impact of airports; and analyses of present 
weather systems as they relate to pilots and controllers. These will more than 
offset decreases in existing projects. 

(b) En route analysis: (1) Communications: New projects will be under 
taken on frequency utilization and the analysis of effectiveness of single side 
band communications and increased funds will be required on analysis of com- 
munications equipment performance. 

(2) Traffic control: New projects will be required to study the effect of air- 
craft operational characteristics and requirements on air traffic control and 
the utilization of airspace. 

(c) Traffic analyses and forecasting: Increased funds will be required for 
air traffic counts and air traffic forecasts. 

(d@) Other program costs: An increase will be required for travel and the 
Airways Modernization Board’s contribution to the retirement, insurance, and 
FICA funds as a result of a full year of operation. 

It should be noted that funds available in fiscal year 1958 do not provide for 
a full year of operation nor a complete program, 


10. Doesn’t CAA study the problem of airport traffic delays, airspace utiliza 
tion, and airport planning? Explain the differences in the two programs. 

Answer. The Civil Aeronautics Administration’s studies of the problem of 
airport traffic delays and airport planning are devoted principally to the develop 
ment of statistical data on which to base requests for funds for additional 
equipment and facilities. 

The Airways Modernization Board is conducting research in this area to 
delineate the problems. It is basic, in any research endeavor, to learn first 
about present operating conditions, to determine present effectiveness, outstand 
ing deficiencies, and undeveloped capabilities and then to use these findings to 
develop, in an orderly manner, the systems of the future. First, the problems 
must be delineated quantitatively and then, using this as a foundation, systems 
developed to meet these findings. 

To design properly a traffic control system of the future, it is necessary to 
determine the parameters necessary for airport design and airspace utilization. 

No comprehensive scientific analyses have been done by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration on the national system of aviation facilities. 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


11. Explain basis for requirement of 60 positions, an increase of 47. What 
are workload factors? 








Answer. At the time the President’s budget was prepared in November, 60 posi- 
tions were estimated for the Systems Analysis Directorate. At present, 55 posi- 
tions instead of the anticipated 60 are requested for this activity as indicated in 
our exhibit on page 803. The 55 positions will be required for the following: 


Positions 
Office of the Assistant Technical Director._..........._-..----_--- a. e 4 
Pens Ameiows Division..;.... .82 01 er ee ee 16 
eins ey vues ae Went Es | ee ee oe ee ee 14 
eene eomr enna Secures. 8S es oes ee ee a 
Lor sevosopenent Si VrenOm. 88 se Se ee ee 13 


It is estimated that three of these positions will be occupied by military per- 
sonnel from the Department of Defense on a reimbursable basis. 

The personnel of this activity are responsible for all of the theoretical analyses 
of systems, facilities, and devices, to be studied by the Airways Modernization 
Board. This requires extensive knowledge of quick-reaction-systems analysis, 
techniques of systems analysis by simulation and the application of advanced 
mathematical techniques to postulated concepts or segments of systems. This 
group will be responsible for the simulator to be operated at Atlantic City with 
the complex programing involved in simulating large numbers of aircraft under 
actual conditions as well as numerous smaller contracts. 

The application of comprehensive systems analysis to the development of the 
national system of aviation facilities is being made for the first time by the Air- 
ways Modernization Board. One of the basic reasons for the inadequacy of the 
current facilities has been the lack of scientific analyses of proposed systems. The 
techniques of systems analyses and scientific testing are well developed scien- 
tific tools and are vital elements of the AMB program. The requirements for 
systems analysis can best be described by extracts from the Curtis report—Ap- 
pendix A: Systems Engineering, extracted from Modernizing the National System 
of Aviation Facilities, prepared by the systems engineering team of the Office 
of Aviation Facilities Planning. The extract is attached to question No. 8. 


12. Explain increase for “Other objects.” 


Answer. The increase in “Other objects” is explained as follows: 

(a) Development of real and fast time simulator: An additional $500,000 will 
be required to continue and extend the work started in this area in fiscal year 
1958. 

(b) Test parts of postulated systems: An additional $50,000 is required to carry 
on and extend work initiated in fiscal year 1958 involving research in problem 
areas associated with the flow of air traffic such as the integration of air defense 
and air traffic control; aviation economics; aircraft performance characteristics ; 
air traffic control computer programing ; and terminal area and airport configur- 
ations. 

(c) Other program costs: An increase will be required for travel and the Air- 
ways Modernization Board’s contribution to the retirement, insurance and FICA 
funds as a result of a full year of operation. 

It should be noted that funds available in fiscal year 1958 do not provide for a 
full year of operation or a complete program. 


13. Is this a new program in every respect or do some elements duplicate 
the work of other agencies? 


Answer. This is a new program in every respect. There are no elements known 
that duplicate the work of other agencies. A thorough check has been made 
with the Department of Defense and the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
This coordination is a continuing effort. 


14. Describe in layman’s language the expected end-product of each of the 
projects under “‘systems analysis.” 


Answer. A. Development of real and fast-time simulator: The development of a 
large-scale electronic machine will be initiated. This machine will be perma- 
nently housed with the Airways Modernization Board in a computation and 
simulation laboratory at the National Aviation Facilities Experimental Center 
at Atlantic City. It will simulate, under laboratory conditions, several hundred 
airplanes in flight. It will be possible to simulate the flight of airplanes at their 
actual speeds and thus test new systems of air traffic control navigation with 
human operators; i. e——pilots and air traffic controllers in the system. It will 
also be possible to speed up the simulator to about 20 times the real speed of air- 
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planes. This provides fast-time simulation and considerable saving on time and 

effort for investigations where human factors are not involved, e. g., statistical : 
analysis of traffic-flow patterns. The expected end product is a research facility 

for synthetic testing of new systems in order to reduce the heavy expenditures 

required for live flight experimentation. 

B. Test parts of postulated system: In fiscal year 1958 the development of 
a real time simulator for 50 airplanes has been initiated. This simulator is 
tailored to operate with the new AMB data processing and display equipment 
to be installed in the New York area. During fiscal year 1959 service testing 
of this system will be initiated with simulated flights. Operation and main- 
tenance of the simulator as well as data reduction will require contractual help. 
The expected end product of this activity will be a plan indicating how to flight- 
test the data processing and display equipment and how to obtain conclusive 
flight-test results with a minimum fight-test program. This activity will pro- 
vide for the immediate needs required to support the AMB data proceeding and 
display program now underway. It is expected that the equipment involved 
in this project will eventually be transferred to the National Aviation Facilities 
Experimental Center, Atlantic City, as a part of the simulation research facility. 

C. Analysis by simulation: Analytical analysis to assess the practical merits 
or difficulties of proposals for new equipment or procedures is not always pos- 
sible or conclusive, and experimental investigation with real equipment pro- 
hibitively expensive or time consuming. A number of electronic computers or 
other laboratory equipment is available in industry or with research institutions 
which can be used for simulation purposes. Contracts will be let to such in- 
stitutions to assist in the analysis by simulation of such problems as air defense- 
air traffic control integration, air-to-air collision warning or terminal area flow 
patterns. The end product of this activity is simulator test results compiled 
in reports or graphical displays in such form that they are suitable to more 
effectively render decisions on further developmental activity by AMB. 


SYSTEMS EXPERIMENTATION 


15. Explain requirement for 225 positions, an increase of 209. Why will you 
need them all in 1959% What are workload factors? 

Answer. In fiscal year 1958, the activity of the Directorate of Systems Experi- 
mentation addressed itself to the establishment of the National Aviation Fa- 
cilities Experimental Center, confined to site selection and facilities planning. 
In fiscal year 1959, however, the National Aviation Facilities Experimental 
Center will go into operation. The increase of personnel is required in order 
to carry out the operations program in 1959. ; 


The complement of 225 positions estimated for fiscal year 1959 has been re- 


" 
duced to 220. This represents year-end employment. A gradual buildup to | 
this number is contemplated during the year. The budget request is based on 1 
a lapse figure of 52 percent. 

The mission of the National Aviation Facilities Experimental Center is to: 

1. Perform experimentation on and evaluation of air traffic control systems f 
and components through actual and synthetic flight research and testing. 

2. Provide Government and private organizations with system requirements, / 
characteristics, and specifications, as related to the national system of aviation i 
facilities. 

3. Provide training programs for user organizations and conduct public demon- 
strations. 


The Curtis recommendations included the establishment of a joint civil-mili 


tary systems experimental facility as a part of the Airways Modernization ; 
Board, in order to carry out its systems engineering responsibilities. { 
The National Aviation Facilities Experimental Center organization will be : 
streamlined and function in order to effect fast reaction time to field problems. ; 
It will be organized in accordance with accepted civilian-type operations with { 
the management tailored to ineet the unique requirements of its mission. All 
services nonesseutial to the mission will be eliminated. The center will nor if 
mally utilize other national resources and facilities as necessary for optimum it 
effectiveness. 
' 


| The 220 positions are the minimum number required during fiscal year 1959 
to carry on the operations and testing program of the National Aviation Fa ; 
cilities Experimental Center and to provide 10 positions for the Directorate of | 
Systems Experimentation in Washington. i 
These two groups are responsible for the design, schedule, and operation 
of all live testing and preliminary evaluation of systems, facilities, and equip- 
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ment to be developed by the Airways Modernization Board. The personnel 
requested will be utilized as follows: 


Directorate of Systems Experimentation (Washington, D.C.) 


National Aviation Facilities Experimental Center (Atlantic City) 210 
Office of the Directors, Executive Officer, and Plans and Programs Office. 13 
Operations Division, including the Systems Branch with 7 supporting 

sections and the Flight Operations Branch with 3 supporting sections. 73 
The Technical Division, including the Technical Development Branch 
with 3 supporting sections and the Measurement Branch with 6 sup- 
ra erenenne ng eb eae sed OS See eae. 83 
The Support Division, including the Industrial Services Branch and the 
Administrative Services Branch with 4 Supporting sections_____ ~~~ 4] 


Of the total, 22 of the positions will be occupied by military personnel from the 
Department of Defense on a reimbursable basis. 

The National Aviation Facilities Experimental Center will be engaged in flight 
experimentation on the following elements of the national system of aviation 
facilities : 

1. Data processing and display: Flight research on aircraft ascent and descent 
profiles, geometry of holding patterns, geometry of approach patterns, and traffic- 
control procedures for en route and terminal operations for the entire spectrum 
of aircraft, both military and civil. This activity will be carried out in order 
to furnish factual data for programing of computers which will be used in the 
AMB data-processing and display program. 

2. Airports: Flight research on high-speed turnoff strips, the radius of turn, 
and their impact on ground-handling facilities, running-start takeoff strips, 
visual communication between controller and pilot for ground operations, sepa- 
rate short runways for use by low-performance aircraft and parallel runways 
for operation of high-performance aircraft, lighting and marking configuration 
associated with runway structures. 

3. Navigation: Flight experimentation on self-contained navigation techniques 
(doppler, inertial, dead reckoning) to assess the accuracy of such equipment for 
possible use with air traffic control. Flight experimentation with radar naviga- 
tion aids, including hyperbolic navigation techniques, high-performance RO 
equipment, multiple final approach navigation equipment, and experimental anti- 
collision devices. The purpose of this experimentation is to define the require- 
ments for the development of new navigation equipment. 

4. Communications: Flight experimentation on automatic communications 
techniques, including equipment developed for air-defense purposes and experi- 
mental equipment developed under the AMB program. This experimentation 
will provide factual data on which to base final modifications to equipment prior 
to specification for implementation into the national system of aviation facilities. 

5. Data acquisition: Flight experimentation on equipment:for determining the 
position of aircraft from the ground. This will include experimentation on radar 
(height-finding, long-range, UHF, and high-precision surface-detection radar, 
and radar beacon equipment). The purpose of this experimentation is to fur- 
nish factual data on which to base the development of equipment for implementa- 
tion into the national system of aviation facilities. 

6. Cooperation with air defense: Experimentation on the exchange of data 
between experimental semiautomatic air traffic control systems and the semi- 
automatic ground environment of the air-defense system, comprehensive experi- 
mentation on integration of the data-processing facilities required for both air 
defense and air traffic control. The purpose of this experimentation is to, first, 
provide data on which to base cooperation with the air-defense system for the 
initial AMB development program, and to provide data on the full integration 
of air defense and air traffic control in succeeding years. 


16. Explain increase in other objects. 


Answer. The National Aviation Facilities Experimental Center will go into 
operation on July 1, 1958, as described in the answer to question 15, requiring 
a major increase in cost, as follows: 

(a) Runway rehabilitation, $2,191,000: This estimate is based on the cost of 
extending an existing runway from 8,000 to 10,000 feet with the associated 
requirements of grading, drainage, lighting, taxiway extensions by our engineer- 
ing contractor ($1,751,000) and the acquisition of land based upon a survey 
conducted with municipal officials of Atlantic City ($440,000). 
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(b) Technical facilities, $2,613,000: This estimate is based on procuring test 
and measurement facilities, including hyperbolic area-measuring and short-range 
measuring systems, communications, tracking and reporting systems, photo- 
graphic recording equipment, and data recording and processing system ($1,800,- 
000), and rehabilitation of an existing hangar, the operations building, and 
administrative buildings ($335,000) ; the conversion of an existing building to a 
laboratory ($359,000), and the completion of the terminal air traffic control 
building started by the Navy ($120,000). 

(c) Procurement of equipment and system engineering, $3 million: $3 million 
is required for the procurement and installation of a radar air traffic control 
center ($1,200,000) ; ground control approach unit ($820,000) ; AN/FPS-8 radar 
($850,000) ; instrument landing system ($80,000) ; Visual Omnidirectional Range 
($50,000). 

(d) Supporting services, $2,410,000: This includes flight operations, building 
maintenance, facility operation, aircraft maintenance, and aircraft operations. 

(e) Other program costs: An increase will be required for travel and the Air- 
ways Modernization Board’s contribution to the retirement, insurance, and FICA 
funds as a result of a full year of operation. 

This is the minimum required for operations in fiscal year 1959. 


17. Discuss the acquisition and development of Atlantic City. Discuss the 
phasing of construction and development over the next 2 years. 


A. The Airways Modernization Board has sought a site for a test center 
where intricate problems on procedure and equipment needed to modernize the 
national system of aviation facilities could be formulated and solved by teams 
of scientists, pilots, air traffic controllers, and engineers working in an environ- 
ment that has both simulated and real traffic. 

After surveying over 1,800 sites since August 1957, the Board has selected 
the Naval Air Station at Atlantic City, N. J., as the most desirable for a number 
of reasons. It permits user groups, including commercial, general aviation, and 
military (including carrier-based naval aircraft) to participate in the efforts of 
the Board. It provides an adjacent high-density traffic situation common to 
the eastern seaboard with a relatively free and open area of the Atlantic Ocean 
to the East. It provides extremes of dense fog and clear weather, cold and hot 
weather, heavy storms and calm conditions. It is near the first SAGE center 
used by the Air Defense Command for air defense control. 

It is expected that the National Aviation Facilities Experimental Center will 
be put in operation on July 1, 1958. Testing of the facilities, equipment, and 
devices produced by the Board will be started soon thereafter, as noted in the 
reply to question 15, and will build up to full operation by July 1, 1960. 

The selection of an operating site minimized the initial expected facilities con- 
struction cost. The eventual requirement is to install two parallel runways in 
addition to extending the present runway. In fiscal year 1959, $1,751,000 will 
be required for the earthwork, grading, drainage, pavement, and lighting re- 
quired to extend the existing runway to 10,000 feet with the associated extensions 
of taxiways, lighting, ete. An additional $440,000 will be required to purchase 
land required in this construction. Approximately $15 million will be required 
in fiscal year 1960 to extend the runway from 10,000 to 12,000 feet; to provide 
1 parallel 12,000-foot runway with associated taxiways, lighting, and highspeed 
turnoffs and to provide for road construction including a railroad overpass, which 
will be necessary because of disruption to existing county roads by the additional 
runway construction. 

In addition, funds are required for the procurement and installation of equip- 
ment and for the rehabilitation of buildings. $4.8 million will be required for 
test and measuring equipment and equipment required for project operations. 

Existing buildings will be utilized until such time as new construction is 
authorized. Only five of the most urgently required buildings will be reha- 
bilitated and modified in fiscal year 1959. $814,000 is included in the budget for 


building rehabilitation in fiscal year 1959. An additional $666,000 will probably 
be required in subsequent years. 


18. What will the annual operation and maintenance cost be for the fully 
developed station? What is the present cost to the Navy? 


Answer. It is expected that the first year’s operation and maintenance cost, 
including salaries, will be approximately $3,500,000. It has been costing the 
Navy between 4 and 5 million dollars annually to operate this station. It is not 
anticipated that our fully developed operational cost will be in excess of this 
amount. 











19. Discuss the helicopter project. 


Answer. The swift growth and potential of helicopter operations demand in- 
tensive and specialized effort to provide adequate navigational and air traffic 
control capabilities for these aircraft. The twin-engine helicopter is already 
here, and the multiengine turbine-powered helicopter, certificated for LF R opera- 
tions, will be flying in the near future. In its helicopter operations program, 
AMB is acting vigorously to determine optimum methods of navigation and 
traffic control, so that lack of such facilities will not restrict the full future 
utilization of these machines. In this program a highly accurate hyperbolic 
navigation aid, the Bendix-Decca system, is being actively evaluated to deter- 
mine the extent to which any such aid, with pictorial cockpit presentation, 
will enable helicopters to be navigated with great precision, and to enable the 
air traffic control agency to integrate helicopters so flown with fixed-wing 
aircraft operations in a high-density multiple-airport terminal area. 

The program is being carried out in the New York area by the Systems Ex- 
perimentation Directorate through four basic contracts. Bendix Aviation Corp. 
is installing and maintaining the ground and airborne units; New York airways 
will carry the equipment on all of their scheduled flights; The Airborne Instru- 
ments Laboratory is furnishing technical assistance during the program; and 
the Bell Helicopter Corp. is modifying a special AMB test helicopter with 
advanced types of instrumentation. 

The airborne equipment will give New York airways pilots a pictorial map 
presentation of their positions with relation to the established tracks. The 
helicopter position will be displayed on a map scale as large as S50 feet to the 
inch, enabling the pilots to navigate with pinpoint accuracy. During the 
evaluation the NYA helicopters will continue to operate in accordance with 
all applicable regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and present standards of safety will be maintained. The 
program is being closely coordinated with the CAA first region in New York 
through the CAA and AMB personnel who have on-the-spot responsibilities. 

This is a 2-year program. Funds for the first year’s operation already have 
been obligated. The amount requested for fiscal vear 1959 will complete the 
financing of the program. 

COMPONENT DEVELOPMEN'’ 


20. Explain requirement for 32 positions. What are workload factors? 


positions were estimated for the component development activity. At present 
35 positions are estimated as follows: 


Answer. At the time the President’s budget was prepared in November, 32 


Office of the Assistant Technical Director i 
Airport Division_- i aia , { 
Cemmunnications .Division._..._....<.......... 7 
Navigation Division____- mate ae ; : 6 
Data Processing and Display Division_ S 
Data Acquisition Division ; < j 


It is estimated that nine of these positions will be military personnel supplied 
by the Department of Defense on a reimbursable basis. 

These personnel are responsible for the development of al! electronic and other 
equipment developed for the national system of aviation facilities by the Airways 
Modernization Board. This requires extensive knowledge of the types of capa 
bilities of all equipment available for air navigation and traffic control Refer 
ence is made to the extracts from the Curtis report provided in answer to ques 
tion No. 8 This division will be responsible for extensive contractual activity 
in fiscal year 1959 on the developments cited above. 


21. Explain increase in other objects. 


Answer. A. Weather data : $500,000 is required for continued effort initiated in 
previous years by ANDB and the Department of the Air Force to develop a 
weather information and distribution system capable of accommodating the exist 
ing load on the CAA weather networks, the USAF national teletypewriter net 
works and the special weather networks of the United States Weather Bureau, 
plus an additional load of 20 percent which represents the amount not now being 
handled, due to insufficient circuit time. 

B. Communications: Increased funds are required to carry on the program 
initiated in fiscal year 1958 for maximum reduction of routine airground voice 
communications. Funds will be used to procure 2 satellite ground interrogation 
stations with complementary VHF/UHF transmitting and receiving equipments. 
and 4 airborne automatic receiving reply back equipments. 
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C. Data processing: $100,000 will be required to develop a flight data entry 
modification (FLIDEN) specifically designed to function with the special data 
processing and display equipment being provided for the experimental installa- 
tion in the New York area. 

D. Navigation: Funds will be required to initiate new projects for development 
of a hyperbolic reference system to provide a precise navigation system for both 
fixed and rotary wing aircraft which provides area type coverage from the 
ground up and a self-contained navigation system which consists of a dead reckon- 
ing computer as the basic unit with means for receiving and processing position 
data from a ground reference radio navigation system as well as increased funds 
to conduct projects initiated in fiscal year 1958, for improved approach and land- 
ing and zone marking equipment and to modify VORTAC to provide a hyperbolic 
mode of operations. 

E. Data acquisition: Funds are required to initiate new projects to improve 
present airport surface detection equipment and to modify sub-UHF radar of 
existing design to meet the specialized requirements of air traffic control in ac- 
cordance with the Curtis systems engineering team, as well as to increase the 
funds available to conduct improvements on the air traffic control radar beacon 
system and three-dimensional (3-D) terminal radar. 

F. Other programs: Additional funds are required for travel and Government 
contributions to the retirement, group life insurance and social security funds 
to provide a full-year of operations. It should be noted that funds provided in 
fiscal year 1958 do not provide for a full year’s operation or a complete program. 


22. Briefly explain programs and their importance. 


A. One of the basic reasons for the inadequacy of the present system of 
aviation facilities has been the absence of the introduction of existing techniques 
to modernize its operations. A fundamental portion of the AMB program is the 
actual development of electronic equipment and other facilities that are urgently 
required in order to catch up and keep abreast of the ever-expanding demand of 
aviation. Improvement is required in every facet of the national system of 
aviation facilities, including weather communications, collision systems, com- 
munications, data processing, data acquisition, cooperation with air defense and 
airports themselves. 

The programs being carried on as part of the component development activity 
include: 

A. Weather data: This program is designed to develop a weather information 
eollection and distribution system which will meet the needs of the aeronautical 
weather service. The present system cannot handle available data due to in- 
sufficient circuit time. The system to be developed will have the inherent 
capability of expansion to meet the 1975 requirements. The system as presently 
envisioned will be a single round-robin circuit operating at approximately 1,000 
words a minute with a page printer at each of the locations desiring to transmit 
and receive information, all under control of a master station. 

B. Communications: Mechanized communications are required for maximum 
reduction of routine air-ground voice communications. This will greatly sim- 
plify the communicating task of the controller and thus permit greater decision- 
making capabilities. The system will also permit a high degree of coordination 
between the air environment and the ground man-machine complex. 

C. Data processing: The data processing program is the keystone of the 
equipment development program being undertaken by the Airways Modernization 
Board. Air traffic control today is still a manual system that places a severe 
burden on the human controller. A substantial part of the time of the enroute 
controller must be spent in radio-telephone communication with the aircraft 
under his control and in traffic control coordination by interphone, thus making 
more difficult the analysis of the flight strips displayed in front of him that 
depict the traffic situation. The control of the air traffic forecast for the future 
requires a radically new approach that will by automation relieve the controller 
of much of the load he now carries. The initial installation will be applied to 
the control of air traffic in the New York area. The equipment is expected to 
include a large-scale digital computer and perhaps several small computers if 
one is found advisable at each major airport. In addition, numerous controller 
displays will be required to portray computer outputs and radar data. Special 
devices will be required to permit the controllers to feed information and deci- 
sions to the computer as well as to query it on specific situations for which it has 
stored information. All this must be accomplished with a reliability exceeding 
that common in present day computers, and means must be available so that 
equipment failures will not jeopardize the aircraft under control. 


: 
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D. Navigation: This program is to develop the navigation capabilities to satis- 
fy the needs of all users and categories of aircraft. This includes the following 
activities : 

1. Approach and landing.—To achieve and demonstrate a technical capability 
suitable for landing aircraft with the wide range of flight characteristics found 
in present and planned military and civil aircraft. 

2. Zone marking.—To develop and test equipment for demarcation between 
controlled and noncontrolled zones. Aircraft not having the necessary equipment 
will not be permitted to fly in controlled airspace. 

3. Vortac.—To modify the airborne gear to provide a hyperbolic mode of 
operation. A navigation capability is urgently needed to demarcate parallel 
airways that can be readily implemented. This effort is directed toward deter- 
mining if existing equipment can be modified to meet the need as an interim 
measure. 

4. Hyperbolic reference——To conduct tests and experiments and develop an 
adequate hyperbolic reference system which will be usable by all types of fixed 
and rotary wing aircraft. There is need for a precise navigation system for 
both fixed and rotary wing aircraft which provides area type coverage from the 
ground up. 

5. Self-contained navigation.—To develop a dead reckoning computer as the 
basic unit with means for receiving and processing position data from a ground 
reference radio navigation system. Development of this type system is required 
to work toward achieving the design goal of providing a navigation reference 
throughout the air traffic control system such that one receiver (and display) 
will serve for en route as well as terminal and surface navigation. 

E. Data acquisition: This program provides funds for the following projects: 

1. Radar beacon.—To provide for immediate and positive identification of all 
cooperating aircraft, and to provide reinforced radar tracking which has the 
potential of supply altitude information. 

2. Three-dimensional (38—D) terminal radar.—To initiate a new program whose 
initial goal will be the development of a rapid altitude scanner applying those 
techniques selected as providing the optimum compromise in deriving three 
dimensional information. 

3. Sub-UHF radar.—To modify sub-UHF radar of existing design to meet the 
specialized requirements of air traffic control. Such modifications would optimise 
the performance with slow-flying aircraft over land masses while retaining the 
basie high-speed, high-altitude capability. 

4. Airport surface detection equipment (ASDE).—To continue development 
and improvement of present ASDE equipment in order to more completely 
satisfy growing requirements. Constant monitoring of the airport surface so 
as to safely expedite arrivals and departures is required. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION 
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23. Discuss the requirement for 28 positions. 


A. At the time the President’s budget was prepared in November, the estimated 
requirement for executive direction was 28 positions. This represented no in- 
crease over the fiscal year 1958 positions. The fiscal year 1958 positions are now 
estimated at 52, as shown on page 8038. The fiscal year 1959 estimate is now 59, 
and increase of 7 positions. 

B. Thirteen positions are required for the Office of the Technical Director. 
These include the Technical Director’s and Deputy Technical Director’s assist- 
ants, planning officers and staff illustrators required to direct the technical opera- 
tions of the Airways Modernization Board. 

C. Twelve positions are required for the Systems Engineering Group. This 
group has the responsibility of coordinating the reports from the various di- 
rectorates of the Board as well as information from other agencies. They review 
and coordinate the products and recommendations made by the four Directorates 
of the Board, determining the feasibility of proposed solutions to the problems 
of airways modernization, and make final recommendations to the Technical 
Director and the Board on the creation of new system concepts and configurations. 

D. Thirty-four positions are required for the Office of the Chairman, Office of 
the General Counsel, the Office of the Secretary and the Office of the Executive 
Officer to provide the overall coordination and administrative services required 
by the Board. 


24. Is it customary for civil agencies to pay moving expenses of new employees? 
A. Moving expenses of employees are paid only when they transfer from other 


———— eee 
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Government agencies and if their official duty station changes. Employees re- 
cruited from outside the Government are required by law to pay their own 
moving expenses. 


25. Discuss contractural services. Who does chart preparation for AMB? 
What building alterations are required? 


Answer. Funds included in the “Executive direction and administration” ac- 
tivity for contractual services include services by the General Services Adminis- 
tration on a reimburseable basis such as motor vehicles leased from interagency 
motor pools, repairs to office machines, equipment and typewriters, and repairs 
to furniture. In addition, it includes graphic arts work, and exhibit displays, 
as required. It also includes payment for special building services such as elec- 
trical, carpentry, plumbing, and building alterations not included as part of the 
jeneral Services Administration’s responsibilities. 


Charts required by the Airways Modernization Board are prepared by two 
staff illustrators. Overflow work which cannot be accomplished by these two 


persons is sent out to a contractor provided for in existing GSA contracts for 
services. 
Payment to GSA is required for building alterations made after initial renova- 


tion of office space is performed. It is expected that expenditures for this pur- 
pose will be small during fiscal year 1959. 


26. What are obligations to date? 
Answer. Obligations as of April 30, 1958, were $8,543,000. 
Mr. Horan. There is one other question I would like to ask. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR IMMEDIATE IMPROVEMENTS 


The Curtiss report started out with phase 1. I have been talking 
to some of the men in the commercial field and they appreciate what 
you are starting out to do, I believe, but they want to know what can 
be done next week, as a practical matter, to avoid the accident that 
we all regarded as a tragedy. 

Will you answer that briefly ? 

pi Qursapa. That is a problem that the CAA must address it- 
self to. 


Mr. Horan. The CAB is accepting that responsibility right now, I 
think. 

Mr. Quesapa. In terms of writing regulations. 

The military is also responsible for the actual improvement of 
existing equipment. 

Mr. Horan. That is to be done immediately ? 

Mr. Qursapa. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. I gathered from talking to Mr. Durfee yesterday that 
he has some ideas in his mind that probably will be covered in some 
pronouncement from the CAB in the very near future in that regard. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. We are going to excuse you, Mr. Quesada, but we 
realize the conflicts that are in existence this morning. Your people 
can remain and I presume that Mr. McIntyre and Mr. Anast can an 
swer any of our questions. 

Mr. Qursapa. Could I make this statement on the record ? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 


ACQUISITION OF SITE FOR NATIONAL AVIATION FACILITIES EXPERIMENTAL 
CENTER 


Mr. Quesapa. The acquisition of the Naval Air Station, Atlantic 
City, N. J., for the location of the Nationa] Aviation Facilities Ex- 
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perimental Center has made possible a reduction of $685,000 in our 
appropriation request. 

When the estimates for the center were prepared last September, 
the site had not yet been selected and it was impossible to estimate 
with accuracy our budgetary requirements. At that time, I agreed 
with the Bureau of the Budget that a the selection had been made 
the estimate would be reex: :mined and, if possible, the request would 
be reduced. By taking over a going operation and making the maxi- 
mum utilization of existing facilities, the estimate may ‘be reduced 
from $10. 9 million to $10,215,000. 


This reduction adjusts the estimate appearing on page 18 of the 
budget as follows: 


> r i . 
Purpose From To | Change 


A. Test Center: 
1. Runw ay rehabilitation 


$3, 000, 000 $2, 191, 000 — $809, 000 

2. Technical facilities 3, 300, 000 2, 614, 000 —686, 000 
3. Procurement of equipment and system engineering 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 ° 

4. Supporting services 1, 600, 000 2, 410, 000 +810, 000 

Total Je) ccbdateb thie 10, 900, 000 10, 215, 000 | —685, 000 


NoTE.—The Bureau of the Budget has informally 
estimate. 


approved the submission of this adjustment in the 

Mr. Presron. This is the first the committee has heard of that ? 

Mr. Qursapa. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have extra copies of that ? 

Mr. Qursapa. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

When we settled on the Atlantic City site we had some ideas of 
what was required and we got a contractor and had him make some 
estimates. To be honest about it, the actual estimate for what we 
wanted done was given to us the day before yesterday and now we can 
make these changes. Another thing, we have remodified our thinking 
in terms of rehabilitating some of the equipment and instead of doing 
it over 1 year, we will do it over a 3-year program. 

Mr. McInryrr. Some of the buildings can be used for the moment. 

Mr. Preston. I was personally pleased to see your choice. 1 
thought it was a very wise choice and a very fortunate one. 

Mr. McIntyre. We spent a lot of time on that. 

Mr. Preston. May I say this to you before you go: We are laymen 
on this side of the t: able and we do not profess to be | professional people 
in the field of aviation or electronic techniques. The basis upon which 
we have to operate is one of faith. We have to have faith and con- 
fidence in you people who are specialists in this area, and who come 
before us. We hope that you know what you are doing. We hope 
that you will stay realistic in what you do. It is sound, so far as you 
are concerned, but we have to go along with you for a year and see 
what results you get. So, you are having a rather large sum of money 
to deal with and we trust that you will not waste it and that you will 
be entirely sensible in the use of it and not go into any more fishing 
expeditions than you can possibly avoid. 

Do you understand that ? 

Mr. Qursapa. Yes, I do. We were partially aware of the fact that 
we are submitting to you a budget. of faith; when we went to the Bu- 
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reau of the Budget, it was frankly almost 100 percent faith. We 
have defined it since then and it is a better budget now than the one 
that went tothem. It is not as good a budget as we should expect to 
submit in the future. 

I have to say to you it is in part, even today, a budget of faith and 
that imposes upon us a responsibility over and above that which we 
have inherited by law, because I think that when we are asking you 
to go along with us, to have faith in us this year, we recognize that 
it imposes upon us the responsibility of living up to it. 

Mr. Presron. I assume that Mr. Anast is qualified to answer any 
questions that we might direct to him in your absence. 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir; and my executive officer. 

Mr. Preston. Your absence will not deprive the committee of 
information that we are entitled to have? 

Mr. Qursapa. ‘They are better informed probably. However, I am 
available to you any time you want me to come back. You are very 
kind to excuse me and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Preston. Give us your background, Mr. Anast. 


BOIGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MR. ANAST 


Mr. Anast. I am a graduate of Ohio State University, 1940. I 
entered the Air Force as an Air Force officer during the war in radar 
in Europe and Africa and after getting out of the service in 1946, 
I became an engineer working for the Air Force at an outfit called the 
All Weather Flying Division of which I later became the chief 
engineer. It was engaged in experimentation and development of 
air traffic control and navigation devices for the Air Force. 

I was recalled to active duty during the Korean emergency and I 
served in technical intelligence in Germany for a year and a half. 
Being recalled, I joined the Air Navigation Development Board here 
in Washington and was chief engineer. When Mr. Curtiss was 
appointed by the President to study aviation facilities of the future, 
I was appointed as a technical adviser. When Mr. Quesada was 
appointed to the Airways Modernization Board, he appointed me as 
a Deputy Technical Director and I am acting as Technical Director 
at the present time. 

Mr. Preston. You are a graduate engineer ? 

Mr. Anast. Yes, sir, electrical engineer. 

Mr. Preston. You speak as if you are well acquainted with your 
subject. 

Mr. Anasr. I have had some experience in it, sir. 
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Mr. Preston. Who is Mr. Curtis who directed the writing of the 
Curtis report ? 

Mr. Anasr. He is the executive vice president of the Eastman 
Kodak Co. in Rochester. He served for a year as Special Assistant 
for Aviation Facilities Planning for the President. 

Mr. Preston. Is he a man with aviation background ? 

Mr. Anast. Yes, sir; not a research and development background 
but he was a major general during World War II and served as 
deputy to General Spaatz. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET ESTIMATES AND POSITIONS 


Mr. Scuurer. If I may, Mr. Chairman, the schedule on page 7 
reflects a total of 371 positions for fiscal year 1959. This estimate 
was also prepared in September and since that time we found it neces- 

sary to make certain revisions. The total is now 404 positions. We 
have added 33 positions in 1959 and I will be glad to furnish you with 
a list of the additional positions that were added, or I can take this 
schedule on page 7 and resubmit it. 

My desire is to have the record clear as to what we did ask for in 
1959. 

Mr. Preston. Give us an amended statement showing the number 
of positions and where they will be allocated and what grades. 

Mr. Scuuter. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Additional positions from original budget estimate 


Position Grade 


Directorate of Operations Analysis: 
Airport and Terminal Analysis Division: 1 operations analyst__.-_- | GS-14 
En route Analysis Division 

1 operations analyst 


- Sea b-afagah iia Snape ...--.-| GS-13. 
Nee a ae eee en oe ..---| Commander 
Traffic and Forecasting Analysis Division: 1 operations analyst__-.....| GS-13_. 


Weather Analysis Division 
1 operations analyst 
1 analyst 
Policy Analysis Division 
1 operations analyst 
Do 


vee oa arr Goead GS-12 


oe ade GS-14 
1 operations specialist a Lieuten 
Directorate of Component Development 
Communications Division: 
1 electronic engineer - GS-14 
1 technical assistant Lieuten: 


Data-Processing and Display Division: 1 airways operations specialist_.| Major 
Executive Direction and Administration | 
Office of the Technical Director 
1 special assistant to the director_ 
1 planning officer : 
1 administrative assistant i: Si ahead aa | GS-9 
1 program officer es 
Systems Engineering Group: 
1 director - C2 -WES erie ne I Sskitidehd GS-17 
deputy SI RRA a ae wa Gicablaiatadeka ae GS-16 
1 air traffic control sy stems dev elopment specialist...............--| Lieutens 


Colonel 


GS-15 


otitis seen .| Commander 


calle ti : ‘ ; ..; Commander 


ant colonel 


Captain, 


sat Soadedaltieela | 





ant colonel _ 


Navy | 


ant colonel. - 


1 ait traffic control operations specialist ___ ee a | GS-15 teak 
Do ea ‘ on Major 

1 air traffic control administrative specialist. - seh Lieutenant colonel. 

1 air traffic control equipment ceases specialist laine ...-| Major | 
I oi ka soon alebee abd ‘i ae went US ne cone 
1 naval air operations spec ialist ‘ ead .| Commander con 
1 electronic engineer soe i ; | Lieutenant colonel 

1 secretary-stenographer__....................-- ‘cicada ateaimaile GS-5 


Office of the Executive Officer: 1 receptionis st nae epikcamaniat| Te 
Budget and Fiscal Division 
1 administrative assistant 


oe , Gs-6 
1 accounting officer_..........-.- ee Ee aaawest 
1 budget analyst : 2 Gs-9 
1 auditor__ os | GS-7 


1 accountant ; ee Gamutacce .| GS-7 

1 payroll clerk 

1 clerk-stenographet _ 
Personnel and Security Division 

1 assistant personnel and security officer s nena ; GS-11 


GS-5 


SP NS Siinnk dace occtaneratsdctebeccsmecdodee GS-6 
General Services Division 

1 printing and publications officer . : G8-7 

1 stock-control clerk : ; : ee ; GS-5 
Contract Division: 

1 contracting officer __-. a eabaes ; stiinetaltrke 7 GS-14 

1 deputy contracting officer ones pre AS eo ..| GS-12 

1 secretary ERE SST POS. © Lo aihbneamen GS-5 


Positions reduced from original budget estimate 


Sn aioe | 


Position Grade 


Directorate of Systems Analysis: Functional Analysis Division: 


1 psychologist i GS-13 
2 psychologists ‘ ; GS-12 
1 economist Saas ‘ ....| GS-13 
1 mathematician GS-13 
Directorate of Systems Experimentation: Field: 5 clerk-stenographers._...| GS-5 


Total additions 
Total reductions 


Net additions 


DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES 


le 
| Salary 


$11, 395 
8, 990 
12, 287 
8, 890 


12, 287 


8, 645 
12, 287 


12, 287 





4, 525 
3, 670 


10, 320 
7, 570 
3, 670 


Salary 


$8, 990 
15, 140 
8, 990 
&, 990 
18, 350 


43 
10 


Mr. Txomas. How many 13’s, 14’s, and 15’s do you have out of 


your 404? 
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Mr. Scuuter. There are 42 grade 15’s. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have to have a high-quality organization. We 
are not fussing at you about the 13’s, 14’s, and 15’s. We may fuss if 
you do not have enough. 

| Mr. Scuuter. Fifty-five grade 14’s and 41 grade 13’s. That does 
. not count the supergrade and Public Law 313 positions. 

Mr. THomas. How many of those ? 

Mr. Scuuter. That is provided in the basic legislation. 

Mr. THomas. How many eee 

Mr. Scuuter. A total of 25 positions provided in the President’s 


budget. in the basic legislation. 

: Mr. Preston. That illustrates very well the inequity in the system 
‘ of allocating supergrades in the Government. We were told yester- 
7 day that the CAB has only 5 supergrades, and I forget how many 
7 the CAA has. 

. Mr. Scnuuter. Four, I believe, in the CAA. 

2 Mr. Preston. The employ ment roster is about 20,000 people, and 
° they have 4 supergrades. 

‘ Bring us up to date on this job situation with a new statement to 
0 go in the record at the point I indicated a moment ago. 

2 Mr. Scuvter. Yes. 

. Mr. Preston. Which of you gentlemen will have more to do with 
56 @ the spending of this money ; you, Mr. Anast ? 

7 ~ Mr. Anas. I will have a lot to do with the spending, and Mr. 
= Schuler will do the accounting for it. 

15 

0) OBLIGATIONS DURING 1959 

. 

28 Mr. Preston. I am woiidering—I want you to give me a very 
= frank answer—about how much of this $35 million you are going to 
570 be able to obligate intelligently in 1959. 

190 Mr. Anast. I think the bulk of it, Mr. Chairman. May I cite our 
a present history up to date? We have been in existence only 8 months, 
525 and we started with Mr. Quesada as the Chairman, and 3 days after he 


was appointed we had 30 people on board, and we now have approxi- 

a mately 100 people. 
670 We have transferred some $15 million from the Department of De- 
fense and the Department of Commerce by virtue of the provisions 
in the act, and we are obligating some $14 million of that already with 
a staff of about 100. I feel very confident that we can obligate wisely 


i the amount that we have asked for. 

= Mr. Preston. I doubt if you can obligate $14 million in 8 months 
wisely. 

io Mr. Anast. Sir, I think that this particular business has been char- 

oe acterized by a lack of action in the face of an embarrassment of a tre- 

350 mendous amount of technology that looks like it is applicable to the 


problem by virtue of our ability to take action, and we are now taking 


“ action on things which should have been done as far back as 10 years 
: ago. I have no reservation at all about the wisdom of the expendi- 
3 


ture of funds to date, nor of our 1959 expenditures. 
Mr. Preston. I am satisfied that you made a request of the Con- 
gress for a very safe margin, $35 million. 


of Are you prepared to tell us what is a good, hard figure that you 
. can intelligently use in 1959 ? 
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Mr. Anast. Yes, sir: $35 million, minus the $685,000 in which we 
are requesting a change. 

Mr. Presron. You have no reservation about that whatsoever? 

Mr. Anastr. None at all, si 


ASSURANCE OF ADOPTION OF DEVELOPMENTS BY CAA 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Anast, what assurance do you have that the new 
equipment and techniques developed by AMB will be adopted by 
CAA, as long at it is separately budgeted and administered and must 
decide its own budget priorities ? 

Mr. Anastr. We do not have actual assurance of that but composi- 
tion of the Board is such that we expect the selection of the improve- 
ments to be logical and based on factual data. 

May I speak off the record for a moment, please ? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, if you think it is advisable. 

( Diseussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Awnast. In addition to being Chairman of the Airways Moderni- 
zation Board, Mr. Quesada holds the position of Special Assistant to 
the President. In this capacity he acts as special assistant for avia- 
tion matters. 

He has already been engaged in activities which are coordinating 
the efforts of the Airways Modernization Board, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, and the Department of Defense. He expects to do 
so in the future. 

It is by this particular means that he hopes to ease the transition 
from the selection activity of the Board into actual implementation 
into the Federal airways. 

Mr. Preston. Is there ample evidence that the function of the AMB 

looked upon with favor by CAA, CAB, the Air Force and all 
other agencies of the Government involved in aviation ? 

Mr. Anasr. Yes, sir. The legislative history is that these agencies 
helped in the establishment of the AMB. 

Mr. Preston. Another factor is that the Secretary of Commerce is 
a member of the Board who has a great deal to do with the policy of 
the CAA, 

Mr. Anast. Yes, sir 


ADVANCED STATUS OF DEFENSE DEVELOPMENTS OVER CIVIL AVIATIO® 
SYSTEMS 


\ 


Mr. Preston. This morning, as I listened to you describe the plans 
of the AMB, and the types of techniques which would be employed 
in trying to establish an automatic device which would solve this 
traffic problem for us, I got the impression that the Air Defense Com- 
mand is somewhat advanced in the use of techniques as against the 
civil aviation component of the Government. Is that true or not? 

Mr. Anast. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. How do we account for this? If the Air Defense 
Command has developed techniques which lend themselves to improved 
traffic control why have they not been incorporated into the civil sys- 
tems? 


EE TT 
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Mr. Anast. I think this: There has been a tremendous impetus on 
the development of things and procedures for the Air Defense pur- 
poses because of the threat of war. <A lot of the budget or a lot of 
the funds available to the Department of Defense has been applied 
to research and development to keep instruments modern. On the 
civil side it has been characterized by a starvation of R. and D. funds. 

Less than 1 percent of the funds which have gone into civil aviation 
facilities have been devoted to research and development. This is an 
ill which has tended to create the Airways Modernization Board to 
fill the vacuum. 

Mr. Preston. I do not have the percentage figure available but I 
question the 1 percent, especially when you take into account the funds 
we have spent on the Air Navigation Development Board. 

Mr. Anast. I think we are spending more in fiscal year 1958 than 
the Air Navigation Development Board had in its entire existence. 

Mr. Preston. You have had almost unlimited funds in the Defense 
Department to deal with this problem. In the CAA we have had the 
primary problem of providing facilities and actual careers and had 
to give priority to that because of the rapid growth of aviation, and 
we further found out, in dealing with this matter of research and devel- 
opment, that money that we were putting in that area did not always 
result in development of the best techniques, notably in the case of the 
development of the VOR and the DME on the part of the civil avia- 
tion group, while at the same time the Air Force was developing the 
TACAN device, so we lost all the money we put into that effort from a 
civil aviation standpoint because it was ultimately decided to bow to 
the technique created by the Defense Department and the Air Force. 

So far as the committee is concerned I think we have appropriated 
90 percent of every dollar that ever has been requested by the civil 
aviation components for research and development. 

Mr. Anasrt. I hope I did not convey the thought there was not 
enough total money. I didn’t want to speak to that. I am speaking 
to the percentage of money used for modernization purposes for re- 
search and development to guide implementation. 

Mr. Preston. You used a bad word a while ago when you said 
“starvation.” Nobody in the Government has been starved, notably 
CAA. 

Last year, when everybody else was getting the hatchet, this com- 
mittee gave CAA 4,300 additional employees. 

Mr. Anast. I was not referring to the total picture but only the re- 
search and development part of it, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Crevencer. My thinking, Mr. Chairman, was along that same 
line. TI have served on this committee for a dozen years, and I never 
remember denying money for safety, safety development, or safety 
studies. 

I, as you, realize that many times we did not buy what we paid fer. 

It is all very well, after one of these unexplainable accidents happen, 
being charged with being responsible for the crash in the Grand 
Canyon. TI really didn’t know they were down there. 

Mr. Preston. That is what I thought. It was irresponsible gen- 
eralism. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 
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Mr. Cievencer. You will have to admit that this $35 million is a 
robust sum for a year’s operation. Perhaps you have men where they 
can be mobilized. That usually has been the trouble, finding men to 
implement the appropriation, men who have something on the ball. 

If they have nothing on the ball we don’t want them at any price. 
They are of no help to us at all. 

This is perhaps the last time I will help make one these budgets 
because I am leaving Congress at the end of the year, but I am not 
closing out my inte rest in aviation or in the safety of traadotti ition in 
the country. 


PROBLEM OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 


You know, after all, I do not know what we would do without rail- 
road transportation, They have been caught in quite a squeeze. 

In the first place, they cannot make their own rates. They are over- 
regulated with a ratemaking body hovering over them. 

They have had a labor squeeze where often, even when they knew 
that a certain train could not take in enough money to pay its way 
for a year, let alone the operating expenses, and terminal and safety 
control, they have been helpless. 

You boys have not had that situation. You are the fair-haired 
baby of the transportation world. I hope you make the most of it 
without losing your heads and get the job done as quickly as you can. 

I still cannot see how we are going to get along in bad weather and 
all kinds of weather, especially in the case of be lligerents in the case 
of war. 

I have 5 or 6 of these big transcontinental roads which run through 
my district on their way between New York and Chie ‘ago. I live on 
the main stem of the New York Central system which moves about 
one-eighth of the passengers it used to. 

Between them and the Pennsylvania they carried a quarter of all 
the passenger and freight in the United States. 

You know what they are engaged in while we are spending this 
other money? They are pulling up third and fourth tracks right 
through the towns where I live for two purposes: (1) To cut down 
track maintenance and (2) to try to reduce their taxes so they can stay 
in business. 

Every day there is another train cut off. It is really bad between 
Columbus and Toledo on the New York Central. I used to live on 
that road, and I can remember when they had four trains each way, 
north and south. 

They have not had a passenger train on that main line for 10 years 
now, I believe. Those trains are gone completely. 

They had Hocking Valley, and the C. & O. had three trains there. 
They have one now. That was between the Capital of the State and 
a city like Toledo. 

They had to help pay taxes to develop aviation, to build roads for 
trucks and buses to take their passengers and freight away from them, 
and I view with considerable alarm the fact that our transportation 
via the railroads is quite sick. 
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NEED FOR WISE EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 


I am willing to go along with you on your budget, but I hope you 
will spend it well and with due regard to the fact that even though 
the military seems to juggle around billions as though they were pack- 
ages of Lucky Strikes it is still a lot of money. I hope we will be able 
to continue this thing long enough to get this tremendous danger to 
air traflic done away ‘with. I am afraid the next time there is a war 
with Russia they might have to pull the old boy’s whiskers and spit 
in his eye to get action from him. 

I don’t lay awake nights in cold perspiration worrying about being 
attacked by Russia. There is nothing in history to show they ever 
picked on a man-sized country to whip in the past. It always has been 
the way of the Russian mother to surround herself with neighbors 
and then taking them over by absorption. They have 58 or 59 lan- 
guages there and there is no record that the Russians ever moved 
against a major power. 

“T think we are foolishly expending too much of our money on this 
bugaboo of socialism—communism now since they are a Socialist re- 
public—and I never could see the difference between a Socialist and 
a Communist except the length of the fuse. One is just the same thing 
ina hurry. That is about the only difference I can see in them. 

I shall watch with considerable interest whether you will find these 
men and how you put them together. 

You have power to do almost anything you want to do. I hope it 
works. That is all I have to say about it. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Horan? 


TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY FOR BOARD 


Mr. Horan. This Board is supposed to go out of operation in 1960? 
Mr. Anast. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, we are creating new grades in 16, 17, and 
18. I doubt very much if we will ever liquidate this Board even after 
it has accomplished its mission. 

I have been reading the act here. 


This act and all authority conferred thereunder shall terminate at the close 
of June 30, 1960, but the President may continue the Board for purposes of liqui- 
dation for not to exceed 6 months after such termination. Concurrently with the 
said terminal all functions transferred under section 4 hereof shall, except as 
may be otherwise hereafter provided by or pursuant to law, revert to their status 
as it existed prior to such transfer. The President shall provide for the disposi- 
tion to be made of the records, property, employees, and funds of the Board, con- 
sonant with law, at or after the time of termination of the Board. 


That is one of the most difficult things in the setting up of a new 
agency of this sort, making provision for liquidation, assuming it has 
accomplished its mission. 

Mr. Preston. You raised a good question. This morning one of the 
witnesses made the statement that there was a good reason for setting 
this termination date. 

Would you comment on that as to why this date was chosen ? 

Mr. Anast. It was part of the Curtis recommendation. 

Mr. Curtis recommended a complete reorganization of the Govern- 
ment with respect to aviation facilities. He broke out in a separate 
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recommendation that a research and development agency be estab- 
lished. That turned out to be the Airways Modernization Board which 
Congress established. 

It was his intention, and I think it is the present intention of the ex- 
ecutive branch, that the Airways Modernization Board become the 
research and development echelon of the new so-called Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. 

Mr. Preston. In other words, what you are saying is that if the 
Curtis recommendation ultimately goes into effect there will be a single 
aviation agency ? 

Mr. Anast. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And the act then would envision dealing with func- 
tions now performed by AMB at that time? 

Mr. Anast. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. So it was made of short duration for that purpose ? 

Mr. Anast. That is correct. 

If you will note the last sentence of the act, it states it is the sense of 
the Congress that on or before January 15, 1959, a program of reorgan- 
ization establishing an independent aviation authority, following the 
objectives and conclusions of the Curtis report of May 14, be submitted 
to the Congress. 

Therefore Mr. Quesada, as special assistant to the President but 
not connected with the Airways Modernization Board, is working 


on legislative recommendations, and this is his deadline, January 
15, 1959. 


ADVISABILITY OF RETAINING AMB AS SEPARATE AGENCY 


Mr. Horan. There has been much discussion about setting up a 
re rh department of transportation to deal with all phases of 

‘ansportation. There has been much discussion on that involving 
aang people. 

Frankly, I would like to see research and development tied as closely 
into operations as possible. I assume the answer to that will be 
that you intend to do that ? 

Mr. Anast. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. My own reaction is, I would much prefer to see this 
incorporated in CAA actually as a separate phase of that responsible 
body. 

We do know they are doing a lot of things at Oklahoma City which 
closely approach research and development now, building machinery 
very comparable to what you have had as shown in your pictures, 
and I assume the questions the chairman submitted to you for com- 
plete answer will cover that and you will give the committee the { 
benefit of this work. 

Since I have been on the committee I want to have you gentlemen 
understand that quite a number of us on this committee are taking 
this whole aviation thing quite seriously. We have made numerous 
trips and plan an additional trip to Oklahoma City to see what 
is being done. 

At the same time we feel it is like adding shingles to a leaky roof— 
you get so many shingles that pretty soon you break the rafters. 

I would like to see a simplific ation of the responsibilities which 
might apply here, Mr. Chairman. That has confused the committee. 


— 
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We feel perhaps the CAB is the agency which is most potent right 
now so far as air safety is concerned, and that research and develop- 
ment operations should be subject to their veto. 

Mr. Pune Under the present setup, in the relationship between 
the CAB and the CAA, and the responsibilities of the CAB what 
they are, I doubt it would have been wise to have placed this AMB 
function under the CAA at this time. 

When we reach the point that we have the aviation facilities, then 
what you say would be much more appropriate than at this point with 
the limited authority of the CAA. They get their authority prin- 
cipally from another agency, the CAB. 

Mr. Horan. It isthe operating wing. 

Mr. Preston. It is a loose operating arrangement that we have at 
present. 

Mr. Cievencer. I know I did not plagiarize the idea from anyone 
else, but I commented once, and it has been mentioned by several 
since, that the most permanent thing in Washington is a temporary 
Federal agency. I still think this will be with us right along. 

I don’t know which agency will incorporate these supergrades but 
I don’t think we will lose them. 


QUALITY OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, you already mentioned that we have so 
few supergrades in an agency which necessarily must have the large 
number of employees CAA has, and so many in an agency which has 
only 100 employees at the present time. 

Mr. Preston. In this operation you need the best brains you can 
get. 

Mr. Anasr. Might I say one thing with regard to personnel—with 
the possible exception of one or two people, all the people who are 
now employed by the Airways Modernization Board have already been 
employed in the Government, were employed in the Government, in 
developing air traffic control in navigation. 

We have pulled these people together and we have pulled really the 
cream of the crop from the people who already are working in this 
business. We are not adding another layer of personnel on top of an 
existing layer. We are plucking out from certain places efforts which 
have been scattered in the past and we have pulled it into one unified 
research and development program. 

The supergrade structure was provided for by the act which estab- 
lished the Airways Modernization Board. 

Mr. Horan. I read that, but I do not want it reflected in decrease of 
personnel of this type from the other agencies. I agree you need the 
best brains you can get. 

Mr. Anast. It is having an impact inside the Department of De- 
fense. The Department of Defense, specifically the Air Force, already 
has reduced the size of its major research and development group lo- 
cated at Wright Field as a result of its functions to the Airways 
Modernization Board. 

The work at Indianapolis, which is the Technical Development 
Center of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and is proceeding 
under the direct supervision of the Airways Modernization Board, so 
that that element of it, and there are some 30 to 40 people involved in 
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this operation, now work directly for the Board. The personnel have 
not been transferred. It is bona fide research and development, and 
I make a distinction between in-service improvement and research and 
development. 

I expect confidently that that group of people will be transferred 
and will not be funded by the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
the future. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Sometimes we create these boards with wonderful 
men. Sometimes a change of administration comes in and they be- 
come political plums getting people with no special qualifications at 
all in aviation and aviation safety. They become merely political 
plums to be handed out to the victors. 

Of course the work deteriorates then, because the men who knew 
how to do the work no longer are there. 

Mr. Preston. I certainly trust that will never happen to this agency. 

Mr. CLevencer. So do I. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Scuuter. One other item, Mr. Chairman, a proposed change 
in the appropriation language that will provide for the purchase of 
6 vehicles, acquisition of aircraft, and the operation and maintenance 
of the aircraft which was not included in the original submission. 

Mr. Preston. Let me look at it. I wish we had had this much 
sarlier. 

Are additional funds involved ¢ 

Mr. Scuvuter. No additional funds, sir. 

Mr. Preston. How many vehicles / 

Mr. Scuu er. Six. 


ACQUISITION AND OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Preston. And I4 aircraft / 

Mr. Scuuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Tell us the kind of aircraft. 

Mr. Scuuter. We will have a list of those and put them in the 
record. 

Mr. Preston. Do you know what they are right now ? 

Mr. Scuuter. I do not, sir. I will have to supply that for you. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Aircraft required for the airways modernization board 


Type 


1 twin jet bomber 


1 twin engine propeller trans- 
port. 

2 2-seat jet fighter trainer 

1 high performance jet fighter 


1 small, low performance twin 
engine, propeller type 

1 light, fabric covered, single 
engine. 

1 light, metal covered, single 
engine. 

1 small, twin engine transport __| 

1 helicopter | 

1 amphibian_. 

1 4-engine transport 

1 helicopter 


i twin-engine cargo transport 
Mr. Scuuter. The 
of the Government. 


aircraft. 


Nomenclature 


A3D (Navy) or B66 (AF) 


C131D (AF). 
FOFST (N) 


F100 (AF), F8U (N), or FIIF 


(N). 


L27 (AF) or Cessna 310 (Civ.) 
| Piper J3 (Civ.) 


| Ereoupe (Civ.) or Cessna 182 


C-45 (All military) 


HU P4 (N) or H-34 (AF 


UF1 (N) or SA16 (AF) 
C118 (AF ~ 


Hi3H (Army) 


C47 (AF). 


Use 


| For live experimentation of en route, 


terminal, navigation and communica- 
tions systems. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do 


Do. 


For radar control and navigation of light 


aircraft. 
Do 


For live experimentation of en route, 
terminal, navigation and communica- 
tions systems. 

Primarily for rescue, secondarily for ex- 
perimentation 

Do. 

For live experimentation of en route, ter- 
minal, navigation, and communica- 
tions systems 

Hielicopter navigation tests in the New 
York area. 

For live experimentation of en route, ter- 
minal, navigation, and communica- 
tions systems. 


14 is the maximum number we expect. We will 
not buy these aircraft but actually transfer them from other agencies 
There are are only three that will actually be 
purchased, but under the law you have to have authority to transfer 


Mr. Preston. We want an accurate description of the types of 


aircraft, whether they are operational, test 


craft— 


Mr. Scuuter. All for the test center, sir. 


aircraft, plush air- 


Mr. Preston. Riding around the country ? 


City. 


Mr. Scuuter. All for test and the experimental center at Atlantic 


Mr. Preston. Describe them well enough so we will know what you 
are talking about when we look at the list. 

Mr. Scuvter. We will do that, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We will consider this at the time of the markup. 

That concludes the hearing on this matter, gentlemen. 
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Wepnespay, Aprit 30, 1958. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
AviaTION War Risk InNsurRANCE 
WITNESSES 


OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

THEODORE HARDEEN, JR., ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE AIR TRANS- 
PORTATION ADMINISTRATION 

F. BOLTON ELWELL, ATTORNEY 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 


Program by activities 
Operating costs: Administrative expenses (total costs | 
obligations) } $5, 000 
Financing: 
Amounts becoming available: Fees for issuance of 
binders 


11, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward —6, 000 
Financing applied to program. 5, 000 


Sources and application of funds (operations) 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


| 


Gross expenditures (funds applied) 


Administrative expenses ; $5, 000 
Receipts from operations (funds provided) 

Fees for issuance of binders 11, 000 

Budget expenditures —6, 000 


Revenue, expense, and retained earnings 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


i 
| 
Revenue ; | $11, 000 
Expense-_-_..--- e | 5, 000 
ite , | : 
Net income for the year (retained earnings, end of year) 6, 000 


Financial condition 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Assets 

Cash with Treasury $6, 000 
Government investment 

Retained earnings 


6, 000 
Status of certain fund balances 

1956 actual 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 

Unexpended balance: Oash..............-.-.-- as Fate BS eee $6, 000 


Unobligated balance Pere = — 


aan cies balanced iibiniiacaleceeiinalce a de ‘ Sd binds nsec 6, 000 
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Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


‘ oa 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent | 


OOS CCREY CGR GUVINNT 6 S.. oainss [oo oe ce acaces se piennesceawneus $500 
os Printing and reproduction... 2... sink ceed. OO eee Seer ete ee 300 
RR ee a es ees Oe ee ach al Oe a cna ae aed | 3, 800 
Se INE SITU ars ntti donna annxntace Somateasetenin Raat maenin aca baien hban alsin 400 

pees Gaeeueene 6. £5. es ec ee. eee PE Nae oe ET 8 | 5, 000 


Mr. Preston. The next item the committee will take up will be 
“Aviation war risk insurance,” which is found on page 40 of the justi- 
fications and page 3 of the committee print. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert in the record at this point a description of this item 
found in the justifications on pages 40 through 46. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY—AVIATION WAR RISK INSURANCE REVOLVING FUND 
JUSTIFICATION 


PURPOSE OF INTERIM BINDER PROGRAM 


Public Law 47, as amended, approved June 14, 1951 (65 Stat. 65) empowers 
the Secretary of Commerce to provide aviation war risk insurance, if it is not 
available from commercial sources on reasonable terms and conditions, in order 
to prevent the suspension or delay of necessary air transportation services be- 
yond the domestic United States because of the lack of such insurance. After 
studying the situation thoroughly with the airlines and the aviation insurance 
companies, it has been concluded that there would be suspensions and delays 
of such air transportation services if there should be an outbreak of war, and 
no provision had been made for war risk coverage under Public Law 47. 

The Department is convinced that an interim binder program similar to the 
program which the Maritime Administration has instituted under Public Law 
763, 8ist Congress, is the only truly effective way of providing a standby arrange- 
ment, whereby aviation war risk coverage under Public Law 47 would automati- 
cally attach on an outbreak of war. 


REASON FOR REQUESTING THIS ACTION BY THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Public Law 47 requires that all money transactions of the aviation war risk 
insurance program be within a revolving fund in the Treasury of the United 
States (sec. 1306). Section 1307 (f) of Public Law 47 further requires that 
a budget program for this revolving fund be submitted annually as provided for 
wholly owned Government corporations by the Government Corporation Control 
Act as amended (31 U. S. C. 841). Turning to the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act, section 849 of that act requires that the revolving fund budget program 
transmitted by the President to the Congress shall be considered, and legislation 
shall be enacted making necessary appropriations from the revolving fund for 
operating and administrative expenses. We believe this provision requires that 
an appropriation must be made by Congress before assets in the revolving fund 
may be used to pay administrative expenses, no matter how slight. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


It is contemplated that an interim binder program for aviation war risk insur- 
ance can be instituted without any appropriation of money from general funds 
in the Treasury. The administrative expenses of issuing the binders can be 
covered by the fees charged for the binders. It is estimated that the program 
will cover initially about 100 aircraft in international service and approximately 
10 additional aircraft annually. This would provide an income for the aviation 
war risk insurance revolving fund sufficient to cover administrative expenses of 


24676—58——_52 
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issuing the binders. No money from general tax funds will be needed for this 
interim phase of the program, although, if there should be an outbreak of war 
and the program should thus become active on a full scale, it would then be 
necessary to request an appropriation for initial capitalization of the revolving 
fund. Under the interim binder program it is provided that the premium rates 
for war risk insurance remain open and would be determined by the Secretary 
immediately upon outbreak of war and would be subject to periodic review each 
month thereafter. 

The interim binder program here proposed is intended to parallel that of the 
Maritime Administration wherever feasible. 

A discussion of the proposed aviation war risk insurance program, both the 
interim binder phase and the standby arrangements, which would be automati- 
cally activated in the event of an outbreak of war, follows. 


BACKGROUND 


A proposed interim binder program revolving fund budget was previously 
presented to Congress but not approved. We believe the need for an interim 
binder program still exists. 

On September 11, 1952, the Secretary of Commercé made a finding that for 
the purposes of Public Law 47, aviation war risk insurance adequate for the 
needs of the air commerce of the United States cannot be obtained on reasonable 
terms and conditions from companies authorized to do an insurance business 
in a State of the United States. On September 17, 1952, the President approved 
the Secretary’s recommendation that war risk insurance should be provided and 
suggested that the Secretary take appropriate action to provide it as soon as 
practicable to cover air transportation services beyond the domestic United 
States. 

NEED FOR WAR RISK COVERAGE 


It does not appear that there is a need for the Secretary to provide war risk 
coverage for current risks since the airlines concerned are either able to obtain 
commercial war risk insurance at present or do not want it. However, it does 
appear that there is an urgent need for an effective standby arrangement 
whereby Government war risk insurance would be immediately available upon 
an outbreak of war on the ground that commercial war risk insurance covering 
such a contingency cannot be obtained on reasonable terms and conditions from 
companies authorized to do an insurance business in a State of the United States. 


AVIATION WAR RISK INSURANCE BINDERS 


It is proposed to issue binders which will become war risk insurance auto- 
matically on the outbreak of war as defined in the binders and policies. 

The Maritime Administration has issued binders for hull and liability war 
risk insurance under which such coverage attaches automatically when the 
existing commercial war risk insurance policies terminate on the outbreak of 
war between any of the four great powers. The premium rates are left open 
in these binders. The same binder is issued to an applicant who is a self-insurer 
as to an applicant who has commercial war risk insurance, on the theory that 
the commercial coverage is available to the self-insurer if he desired it. The 
question is not whether the particular applicant has commercial war risk insur- 
ance but rather whether he could obtain it if he so desired. Consequently, the 
Secretary’s insurance attached when available coverage terminates, even where 
an applicant has elected not to buy the available commercial coverage. 

It has been found that the most generally used cancellation provision in avia- 
tion war-risk insurance is very similar to that of marine war-risk insurance. 
The aviation clause reads as follows: 

“In the event of the outbreak of war between any of the four great powers 
(France, Great Britain, and/or any of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United States of America), 
this insurance will, ipso facto, terminate 24 hours from midnight, G. m. t., of the 
day on which such outbreak of war occurs. Nevertheless, should the aircraft— 

“(1) Be in the air when such outbreak of war occurs, or 

“(2) Being at an airport, depart therefrom as a measure of safety in 
respect of an insured peril within 24 hours of such outbreak of war, this 
insurance will be continued until midnight, G. m. t., of the day on which the 
aircraft lands, wherever such landing may be, regardless of whether or not 
any accidental damage has been sustained by the aircraft.” 
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Another type of cancellation clause gives the insurer the right to cancel at 
any time upon 48 hours’ notice. 

It is proposed to use the former type of cancellation provision as to the point 
at which the Secretary’s coverage attaches. If the cancellation clause which 
gives the insurer the right to cancel at any time on 48 hours’ notice were used 
as the point of attachment for the Secretary’s coverage, there would be no clear- 
cut line at which attachment would oceur. 


FEES CHARGED FOR BINDERS TO COVER ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF ISSSUING THEM 


The following considerations bear on the number of aircraft which might be 
involved in a binder program. 

At present, there are about 730 transport aircraft for which operating certifi- 
eates have been issued by CAA for international service. These aircraft are not 
engaged “exclusively in air commerce within the several States of the United 
States and the District of Columbia,” and would, therefore, be eligible for avia- 
tion war-risk-insurance binders. 

However, upon the outbreak of war, 35 percent of the airlines’ total life ca- 
pacity will immediately come into the civil reserve air fleet operation in direct 
support of the Military Air Transport Service. Since the civil reserve air fleet 
operation will use only 4-engine aircraft, and since most international services 
are With 4-engine aircraft, the civil reserve air fleet will probably absorb about 60 
percent of the aircraft currently operated in these services. It is planned that 
the aircraft operating in the civil reserve air fleet will be covered by indemnity 
agreements in the contracts with the Air Force. Consequently, they will not be 
involved in the aviation war-risk-insurance program, and the airlines would not 
buy binders to cover equipment which is earmarked for CRAF. Accordingly, 
there appear to be about 300 aircraft which are potentially involved in the binder 
program. It is unlikely that the portion of these aircraft in operation in Latin 
America, in spur operations into Canada, Mexico, and Cuba, in overseas opera- 
tion to Hawaii, and similar operations will be involved in the binder program 
at this time, because in such instances the airlines may well consider the binder 
fee an unjustified expense. If this should prove to be the case, there probably 
will remain about a minimum of 100 aircraft as the market for the Secretary’s 
binders. 

After considering the various possible ways of setting up an interim binder 
program, it has been concluded that the simplest and most economical way is 
to issue binders directly from the Department on the basis of application sub- 
mitted directly. The Maritime Administration issues its binders for hull and 
protection and indemnity coverage through an underwriting agent. However, in 
the builder's risk program, the Maritime Administration provides coverage di- 
rectly from its Insurance Division because this program is small in volume. 
The aviation war-risk binder program will be relatively small in volume and 
does not justify the use of underwriting agents in the binder phase. This ap- 
proach has been checked with some of the aviation-insurance groups which 
would be underwriting agents, and it meets with their approval. With regard 
to the fees to be charged for aviation war-risk binders, it is proposed to charge 
$100 per aircraft for a binder which provides for coverage for the aircraft and 
the operator’s liability, other than liability to cargo, and $10 per aircraft for a 
binder which provides coverage for the operator’s liability to cargo. This same 
$100 binder fee is charged by Maritime Administration for coverage for each 


vessel. 


USE OF UNDERWRITING AGENTS 


Although it is proposed to issue the binders directly from the Department, 
the moment an outbreak of war occurs and the binders become insurance, it is 
proposed that the underwriting-agency agreements be executed and the under- 
writing-agency system be activated, since the program will then become a fnll- 
fledged war-risk-insurance program. 

It is contemplated to use 3 major aviation-insurance groups as underwriting 
agents for coverage on hulls and liabilities (except cargo), and 4 or 5 for liability 
to cargo. This approach provides the most economical arrangement and, at the 
same time, would preserve the normal ehannels through which the airlines obtain 
their insurance. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF ISSUING BINDERS 


The proposed program provides for the sale of 100 binders at $100 per aircraft 
to provide coverage of the aircraft and the operator’s liability, other than liability 
to cargo, and $10 per aircraft to provide coverage for the operator's liability to 
cargo. The budget program for fiscal year 1959 contemplates income of $11,000 
and expenses in connection with the preparation and issuance of these binders of 
$5,000, leaving $6,000 as retained earnings.at: the end of the year. It is anticipated 
that there will be a yearly increment of 10 new binders issued to provide coverage 
for fleet expansion. 

Expenses in connection with the program are primarily for reimbursement to 
other funds of the Department for personal services performed in connection 
with the program. This includes legal activities, stenographic and clerical ac- 
tivities, and fiscal activities in maintaining the necessary accounts. A small 
amount is required for procuring the necessary materials and printing and bind- 
ing the binders. It is planned to use the part-time services of an insurance 
expert, as required, to aid in the accomplishment of this program. Only nominal 
expenditures will be required in subsequent years for clerical and fiscal activities 
in connection with the operations of the fund. 

Mr. Preston. We have with us Mr. Hardeen, who is the Admin- 
istrator, Defense Air Transportation Administration, Commerce 
Department. 

Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Hardeen, or do you wish to 
speak to this matter extemporaneously ¢ 

Mr. Harpeen. I do not have a prepared statement. I would like 
to make a brief opening statement which I think will be timesaving 
in the long run, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Proceed. 


AUTHORITY FOR PROGRAM ; 


Mr. Harpren. Perhaps I should start off by saying we are not 
asking for an appropriation out of general funds. 

Title 13 of the Civil Aeronautics Act authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to provide aviation war-risk insurance to airlines engaged 
in international traffic, and I emphasize the term “international” 
because it does not apply to domestic traffic. 

Title 13, as I have said, authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to 
provide aviation war-risk insurance to international carriers when 
this insurance is not available in the commercial market under reason- 
able terms and conditions. 

The Secretary has made a finding that this coverage is not avail- 
able on reasonable terms and conditions, and forwarded that finding 
to the President in 1952. It was approved by the President, and the 
President then instructed the Secretary of Commerce to provide the 
insurance as soon as practicable. 

As I have indicated, the Secretary now has the authority to issue 
the war-risk insurance. 

What we are asking you for here today is required under the 
Government Corporation Control Act. We expect to issue binders 
covering aircraft engaged in international operations at $100 per 
aircraft. 


RII 














COVERAGE FOR CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 





At the time this document setting out our requirements was trans- 
mitted to your committee we expected to take in binder fees amount- 
ing to $11,000, and we are asking authorization to spend for admin- 
istrative purposes $5,000 of that. 
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However, since this was prepared and placed in your hands I have 
had a letter from the Air Force requesting that Commerce provide 
aviation war-risk insurance to cover the civil reserve air fleet, the 
so-called CRAF fleet, which will be the military support operation 
provided by the airlines in the event of war. 

This fleet, as presently allocated, includes 368 aircraft plus 35 for 
contingencies. Among those contingencies are accidents, and sales 
out of the country. 

This enlarges the program and, in my opinion, makes the urgency 
for this program even greater than it has been heretofore, because 
these airplanes will not have any coverage for war hazards unless it 
is provided by the Secretary of Commerce. 

This means we will take in, in addition to the $11,000 which we 
have previously indicated, approximately $40,000 more. 

However, we are not asking authorization to spend any more than 
the original item which amounts to $5,000. We believe our adminis- 
trative expenses will not increase. 


LIABILITY OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Preston. We are not worried about the $5,000 or the $11,000 
but we are worried about millions of liability under these binders. 

Mr. Harpeen. I can appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. There will 
be liability on the part of the Government—let us say a contingent 
liability—covering, perhaps hundreds of millions of dollars. 

However, as I stated aliens we already have the legislation author- 
izing the Secretary of Commerce to write that insurance. 

Mr. Preston. That is right. There is always a lot of legislation 
passed by Congress which the Appropriations Committee has to look 
at. 

We decide which of those bills we will implement. 

Mr. Hardeen, this matter has been before our committee before. 
We have dealt with it with mixed feelings. We mentioned civil air- 
craft in connection with evacuating our people in a hurry in danger 
areas and we will look at it again now. 


NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT INVOLYED 


I want to ask you specifically about the number of aircraft. You 
mentioned three hundred-plus aircraft. These particular aircraft 
you refer to have been equipped with certain devices that will be 
necessary in the event they are used in military zones. Is that true? 

Mr. Harpeen. That is right, the CRAF airplanes. 

Mr. Preston. The civil reserve air fleet. 

Mr. Harpeen. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. Is there not another category of aircraft numbering 
600 or 900 which similarly have been equipped but have not yet been 
covered under the civil reserve air fleet ? 

Mr. Harpren. There is another category of airplanes which have 
been similarly modified, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. How many? 

Mr. Harpren. 266 of those. Those aircraft have either previously 
been included in the CRAF allocation but have been phased out when 
newer and more modern equipment has become available, or have 
never been allocated. 
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The Air Force and Commerce have agreed on a policy of modifying 
all long-range four-engine aircraft in production which might be use- 
ful if needed to support the military. You are quite correct when you 

say there is another category. However, it is not quite as large as the 
figure mentioned. 

“Mr. Preston. Is there still another category that runs in the neigh- 
borhood of 900 aircraft? Is that right? 

Mr. Harveen. No, sir; there is not. I can give you the totals that 
are the very maximum. Engaged in international operations, which 
would require or might require this coverage, are approximately 125 
aircraft that are in commercial operation. There are then the addi- 
tional 368 airplanes which I have referred to as the CRAF airplanes 
and there are those airplanes which you mentioned which have already 
been modified that are not in the CRAF and they total 266. 

Mr. Preston. My information is that there are about 1,500 aircraft 
in the United States civil carrier inventory as of April 15. 

Mr. Harperen. 639 4-engine aircraft and 917 2-engine aircraft. 
That is right. 

NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT TO BE COVERED 


Mr. Preston. If we open this program up, how many of these air- 
craft will move into it and come under coverage of binders? 

Mr. Harpeen. I can answer that for you in rather definite terms. 
Under the present allocation to the CRAF, there would be 368, which 
would come under coverage of the binders, and there would be an 
additional 125 which are engaged in the international commercial 
operations. 

I don’t mean to say that there are only 125 airplanes in international 
operations, but those airplanes that are operating between the United 
States and Canada, the United States and Mexico, and the United 
States and South America, we do not believe would require coverage. 

Mr. Preston. There would be no limitation on us as to the number 
of aircraft for which binders would be written, would there ? 

Mr. Harpeen. The only limitation, Mr. Chairman, would be that 
they must be engaged in international operations. The 900 airplanes 
you mentioned are two-engine airplanes. I see that figure in a let- 
ter I wrote to Congressman Flood the other day. Those are twin- 
engine airplanes and would not be used in international operations. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Flood is interested in this matter, but he is not 
here at the moment, so I am asking one or two questions which he 
would have asked had he been here. 

Mr. Harpeen. I will be very happy to give you the information. 


LIMITATION ON NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Preston. How do we know that they will no be covered? 
What limitation are you operating under? Who declares how many 
aircraft are in the reserve fleet, the Secretary of Commerce ? 

Mr. Harpveen. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to make 
the allocation to the military support. That is correct, sir, authorized 
by Executive Order No. 10219 

Mr. Preston. Has he issued any such order putting a limit on the 
number of aircraft? 
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Mr. Harpeen. We have issued an order allocating 368 airplanes to 
the CRAF. This meets the present military requirement for supple- 
mental airlift. 

Mr. Preston. All you need to cover these other 4-engine aircraft, 
the 639, would be further order by the Secretary of Commerce ? 

Mr. Harpeen. If they are to be allocated to the CRAF fleet, that 
would be correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Harpreen. While we are allocating to military ener the Sec- 
retary of Commerce is also charged with the responsibility of main- 
taining airlift to support the war economy, the civilian war economy. 
We are not going to allocate every airplane in the civil fleet to the 
military support, and disregard the need for airlift to support the civil 
economy, the war-supporting economy. 

Mr. Preston. The same factors exist today that existed when this 
matter was before us before ? 

Mr. Harpeen. With one exception, sir, and that is the request by the 
Air Force that the Department of Commerce provide war risk insur- 
ance for the CRAF fleet. I would like to offer that request for the 
record. I would also like your permission to substitute a copy. As I 
have said earlier, this came to us only in the last few days, and sub- 
sequent to our filing our justification with this committee. 

Mr. Preston. Very well, we will insert this leter in the record at 
this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, April 17, 1958. 
Mr. THEODORE HARDEEN, 
Administrator, Defense Air Transportation Administration, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. HARDEEN: As I discussed with you at our meeting on April 15, 1958, 
the Air Force has reviewed its CRAF program from the standpoint of insurance 
coverage for participating carriers and has modified this program to some 
extent. We now plan to authorize contractors under the CRAF standby pro- 
gram to take out insurance against war hazards with the Department of Com- 
merce pursuant to subchapter XIII of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and to 
reimburse these contractors for any premiums applicable to aircraft during the 
period they are utilized in support of the CRAF program. I believe it is im- 
portant to the success of the CRAF program that contractors be able to secure 
war hazard insurance from the Department of Commerce at the time they enter 
into standby contracts with the Air Force and that this insurance protect them 
as fully as possible against war hazards, since I understand that commercial 
insurance cannot be obtained against this risk on reasonable terms and conditions. 


Anything which you can do to assist us in this matter will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 


Sincerely yours, 
GILBERT C. GREENWAY, 
Deputy for Civil and Military Air Transportation. 
Mr. Preston. Does anybody desire to see this letter from the Air 


Force? 


TERMINATION OF COMMERCIAL INSURANCE 


Mr. Harpren. Mr. Chairman, may I take just a minute to explain 
how not having war-risk insurance for this entire fleet would affect our 
CRAF readiness? These military support airplanes that we call the 
CRAF may be required to go into danger areas, military areas, and 24 
hours after any emergency is declared. The coverage they now have 
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terminates, and these airplanes will be ready to go, except that they 
won't have any coverage, war-risk coverage. 

Mr. Preston. F1 rankly, I concede that, and it disturbs me. We un- 
doubtedly cannot expect commercial lines to hazard seizure of their 
planes, as valuable and expensive as they are. There is a serious possi- 
bility of seizure in the event of disturbance in the Middle East. 
There are other areas also where they would be in jeopardy. We 
have to get our people out. We cannot sacrifice them to hostile forces 
and the matter poses a very serious problem to us. I don’t know. We 
may have to move into a program for this coverage. It is a difficult 
problem and one that could involve an awful lot of money, but at the 
same time we do have similar coverage for our ships. 


MARITIME EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Suetiey. Mr. Chairman, if I may make a comment at that 
point, I am very familiar with the war-risk insurance that was set up 
under the old Maritime Commission at the time of World War II and 
some of the following developments caused by the gap between the 
takeover of all merchant shipping by the Government at the time of 
Pearl Harbor, the lapsation of their coverage under private carriers 
within 24 hours. There was an automatic termination. It took Con- 
gress about 6 or 7 weeks before there was a war-risk-insurance pro- 
gram enacted. In the meantime, a Matson vessel, which was in Hono- 
lulu, was ordered by the Navy, first, to turn back to Honolulu, was 
held about 3 days, and then was sent under escort of a destroyer about 
halfway back to the Pacific coast and thereafter on its own for the 
rest of the trip, and then they figured they were safe. Within several 
hours of the California coast, she was torpedoed and sunk. There was 
no coverage. A tanker was ordered to load down in San Pedro, and it 
was to proceed on up north, with some aviation fuel that they needed. 
About an hour out of San Francisco, or a couple of hours—it was off 
the coast of Monterrey—it was torpedoed, and there was no coverage. 
That was a Union Oil tanker. 

It was just last year we finally passed a bill authorizing payment 
of these amounts, because here was this gap, where all vessels were 
taken over by the Federal dong under the American flag. They 
were under the disposition of the Navy and under their orders. They 
needed them for this transport. There was no private insurance, be- 
cause that had lapsed with the outbreak of war. We still did not have 
the maritime war-risk insurance setup. There was no way that we 
could make it retroactive to cover those. Those are two vessels that I 
know something about. I think your proposal here is to set up a fund 
and the whole machinery, so that, automatically, it goes into effect 
and you avoid such problems as the one I just related. Is that not the 
whole point ? 

Mr. Harpren. You are quite right, sir. We are, perhaps, one step 
ahead of the situation you were faced with in World War II. Title 13 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act authorizes the Secretary of Commerce 
to write this insurance, and it is our plan to go ahead, Mr. Chairman, 
and write binders covering the CRAF as promptly as we can so that 
we will not be faced with the situation that has just been described. 
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Mr. Presron. Does the authorizing language state that insurance 
will be in force in case of war “between,” or “involving,” 1 or more 
of the 4 major powers ? 

Mr. Harpeen. That is not in the legislation itself; no, sir. We have 
written that into our binder, and we will write it into our policies. 

Mr. Preston. What does it say? “Involving” or “between”? Do 
you want to read the paragraph into the record ? 

-Mr. Harpeen. Yes, indeed. This is section 1302 of title 13: 


(a) The Secretary, with the approval of the President, and after such consulta- 
tion with interested agencies of the Government as the President may require, 
may provide insurance and reinsurance against loss or damage arising out of 
war risks in the manner and to the extent provided in this title, whenever it is 
determined by the Secretary that such insurance adequate for the needs of the 
air commerce of the United States cannot be obtained on reasonable terms and 
conditions from companies authorized to do an insurance business in a State of 
the United States: Provided, That no insurance shall be issued under this title 
to cover War risks on persons or property engaged or transported exclusively in 
air commerce within the several States of the United States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Preston. Where is the language relating to war? 

Mr. Harpeen. I have that. We have written that into our binders, 
Mr. Chairman. 


TERMS OF COVERAGE 


Mr. Preston. What is that language? 

Mr. Harpren. I will read it to you. I would like to say why we 
have referred to outbreak of war between any of the four major 
powers. ‘That is the language that is in the commercial coverage now. 
Upon the outbreak of war between any of the 4 major powers, their 
present coverage lapses within 24 hours. 

Mr. Preston. We understand that. Let me have the language. We 
are going to adjourn this committee at 12 o’clock, if possible, and I 
would like to get this thing moving. 


Mr. Harpren. This is the language in the binder. We will pro- 
vide this for the record. 


Unless specifically endorsed to the contrary, the insurance evidenced by this 
binder attaches in the event of outbreak of hostilities, including police actions 
by military forces involving any of the four great powers (France, Great Britain, 
and/or any of the British Commonwealth nations, the Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics, and the United States of America). 

I might say we intend to add West Germany to that list of major 
powers. 

Mr. Preston. Since the language uses the word “involving,” it is 
broad enough to provide coverage in case of practically any local 
disturbance remotely involving the United States, Britain, France, or 
Russia, or West Germany. There are few disturbances that could not 
be construed to involve at least 1 of the 4. 

Mr. Harpren. That is correct. We could cover those situations, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. I should have said it this way: There are few dis- 
turbances which would not necessarily involve at least 1 of the 4— 
Suez, which would involve Britain and France; Germany, involving 
Britain; Indochina, involving France; and Algeria, involving France. 
All of those situations, I guess, are contemplated by the language in 


your binder? 
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Mr. Harprren. They are. However, we could cover other situations 
by endorsing the policy otherwise as we have stated in the opening 
words, of the paragraph I have just read, “unless specifically endorsed 
to the contrary.” 

Mr. Preston. That raises a question: Are all aircraft of the re- 
serve fleet then automatically covered under the binder, or just those 
that move into the areas? 

Mr. Harpren. We will cover all aircraft allocated to the fleet under 
the binder program, to avoid the possibility of delay. 


COVERAGE OF AIRCRAFT NOT INVOLVED IN CONFLICT 


Mr. Preston. Let’s assume, for the sake of our discussion, that a 
situation develops in Algeria that would require us to direct six air- 
craft from the reserve fleet to proceed into Algeria, to remove Amer- 
icans, and that you covered all of your three-hundred-odd aircraft im- 
mediately. They were declared to be actively insured under the 
binder, including aircraft that were destroyed somewhere else, not 
by virtue of the police action or any war. Would the Government be- 
come liable under the contract ? 

Mr. Harveen. Not unless we had issued binders on them, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. But we have got binders on them, you understand. 

Mr. Harvern. They would be covered for war risk only then. 

Mr. Preston. An aircraft falls in Scotland, not involved in moving 
any Amercans out of Algeria. You have aircraft in Algeria taking 
them out but the aircraft in Scotland has insurance that becomes 
active, you just said, on the whole fleet. 

In other words, civilian insurance coverage would have gone out 
of effect and your insurance would have taken over immediately. 

Mr. Harpeen. I understand what your question is now. That is 
sort of a police action, or a brushfire type of hostility. 

Mr. Preston. Would it cover loss of any aircraft to the fleet not 
actively engaged in dealing with some police action or some act of 
war involving the powers that we have mentioned? 

Mr. Harpeen. I am informed by Mr. Elwell, our legal adviser in 
this matter, that only those aircraft going into the hazardous areas 
would be covered. 

Mr. Preston. Is there any doubt about that ? 

Mr. Erwet.. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Is the language of the binder adequately clear on that 
subject ? 

Mr. Erwewr. Yes,sir. It is adequately clear. 

Mr. Preston. Why then, did you say it will cover the whole fleet, 
because of a police action or war situation developing in one small 
area, say Algeria? Why is it necessary to cover all the fleet instead 
of just covering the aircraft that are going to be commanded to go 
into that section ? 

Mr. Exiwew.. For the reason I think, sir, we have no way of pre- 
dicting what sort of war will befall us, whether it will be worldwide 
or just a local police action. 

Mr. Suetiey. May I ask a question ? 


Mr. Presron. Let me pursue this one step further, if you will, 


please, 
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We want to be absolutely positive that the binder does not make 
the Government liable for any normal action that might occur to some 
overseas aircraft covered by this binder that is oper ‘ating outside 
the area of conflict. If, because of mechanical failure or pilot error 
or crash occurrence, a plane is destroyed, we want to be certain that 
the Government does not assume that sort of liability. 

Mr. Exwe nw. Sir, section 1301 (b) of the act itself states that “war 
risks” are described in “free of capture and seizure” clauses as: 

(a) Hostile or warlike action, including action in hindering, combating or 
defending against an actual, impending or expected attack, (1) by any govern- 
ment or sovereign power (de jure or de facto), or by any authority maintaining 
or using military, naval or air forces, or (2) by military, naval or air forces, or 


(3) by an agent, whether secret or otherwise, of any such government, power, 
authority or forces ; 


(b) The discharge, explosion, existence or use of any weapon of war employing 
atomic fission or atomic fusion or radioactive materials ; 

(c) Insurrection, rebellion, revolution, civil war or usurped power, including 
any action in hindering, combating or defending against any such occurrence, or 

(d) Confiscation by order of any government of public authority. 

Mr. Preston. Will that language be used in the binder ? 

Mr. Etwetu. Yes, sir. It is in our binder form now. 

Mr. Preston. You haven’t read anything that indicates that the 
plane, although it might have to come under the provisions of what 
you have just read, would have to be on the continent or in the area 
of the conflict. This is a pretty broad thing. It does restrict it to 
that exent. 

Mr. Eiwewi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. While not in terms of geography, it does, in terms 
of violence or acts of hostility. 

Mr. Exiwetx. That is correct, sir. This language is included in our 
draft policy form. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF ZONES 


Mr. Suec.ey. Is there anything in here that would authorize some- 
body in the exec “utive department to set up zones as they are required ? 

Mr. Etwetw. Sir, we have explored that question, referring spe- 
cifically to the Suez incident and it is our belief that, although we 
are not completely sure, it is our belief that we could so limit geo- 
graphically the coverage. 

Mr. Suetiey. This may be the answer to the claims problem. It 
could be a very serious situation. There is the broad coverage and 
you have a small] area of conflict. You have covered them all, unless 
there is some provision authori izing somebody in the executive branch 
of Government to declare a zone in which the war risk would apply 
to the planes operating in that area, or those taking over and operat- 
ing in that area 

You might have a problem. I would suggest that you certainly 
track that down, and if the law needs amendment, find a way to get 
that authority clearly defined and have it placed in the record, 

Mr. Harpeen. We went into it fully during the Suez crisis, took 
it up with the General Counsel and the Secretary agreed that he 
would write insurance to cover airplanes in the Suez C anal area. This 
was done at the request of the State Department. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Horan, do you have further questions of this wit- 
ness ¢ 
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Mr. Horan. No further questions. 
Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 


FreperaL Sure Morrcate Insurance Funp 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 
LOYAL C. FISHER, BUDGET OFFICER, MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


LEONARD F. NICHOLS, COMPTROLLER, MARITIME ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Program and financing 





1957, 1958, 1959, 
actual estimate |  estimat 
Program by activities 
Capital outlay: Acquisition of defaulted mortgage: $3, 947, 416 
Operating costs: Expenses incident to defaulted mortgages 242, 984 
Total program (obligations 4, 190, 400 
Financing 
Amounts becoming available 
Revenues and receipts (premiums and fees $326, 698 775, 700 $1, 600, 000 
'ransferred from ‘Vessel operations revolving 
fund’’_ i 3, 500 000 
ta! 1 tilabl 398, AOR 4 275. 700 1 », OOO 
Lnob!] ted t rd 48, 42 475, 123 42 
Total amount 475, 123 1, 750, 823 LH0, 4 
I g 1 bal ur —4 123 — SHO, 42 160, 423 
Financing applied to program june 4, 190, 400 


ES AND APPLICATION OF FUNDS (OPERATING 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Gross expenditures (funds applied 
Acquisition of defaulted mortgages f $3, 947, 416 
Expenses incident to defaulted mortgages 242, 984 
Total gross expenditures . 4.190, 400 
Receipts from operations (funds provided 
Revenue (premiums and fees ; $326, 698 775, 700 $1, 600, 000 
Budget expenditures —326, 698 3, 414, 100 —1, 600, 000 


B. REVENUE, EXPENSE, AND RETAINED EARNINGS 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Revenue $326, 698 $772, 700 $1, 600, 000 
Expense 242, 984 
Net income for the year 326, 698 532, 716 1, 600, 000 
Analysis of retained earning 
Retained earnings, beginning of year 148, 425 475, 123 1, 007, 839 


Retained earnings, end of year 475, 123 1, 007, 839 2, 607, 839 
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Cc. FINANCIAL CONDITION 


1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


- — —— | a SSS ae 
Assets 





-|— 


Cash with yeni son ea ate $475, 123 $560, 423 $2, 160, 423 
Acquired security or collateral (defaulted mortgages) _. fe 3, 947, 416 3, 947, 416 


Total assets... ._- sunidiee ona Gee ee er 475, 1 123 3 | 4, 507, 839 6, , 107, 839 


Government investment: 














Non-interest bearing capital: 
Transfer into fund__ : ‘ iar & = ‘ 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 
Retained earnings ; Ea 475, 123 1, 007, 839 2, 607, 839 
Total Government investment...................- 47 5, 12: 3 | 4, 507, 839 6, 107, 839 








Status of certain fund balances 


| 
Unexpended balance: Cash with Treasury. _ $560, 423 $2, 160, 423 
I a 














Unobligated balance_.- ” 560, 423 | "2, 160, 423 
Object classification 
= ¥ bie ‘ — ; jai i 
07 «Other contractual services : ina ae ie. gets ; 242, 984 
16 Investments and loans.. | di 3, 947, 416 
Total obligations... : eet aaa 4, 190, 400 es : 


een te indicate 


Mr. Nrextson. Mr. Chairman, we have a language item on page 74 
of the committee print. The budget officer is here from Maritime who 
would like to explain the reason why we need this language included 
in our appropri lation. 

Mr. Yates. We will be glad to listen to him. 

The first thought that comes to my mind is that this language will 
require a rule, will it not? Is not this legislative in character ? 

Mr. Nrevson. Mr. Chairman, this particular language that we have 
reference to was included in a supplemental bill which was passed by 
the House and the Senate and became Public Law 85-352, dated 


March 28, 1958. This is to just make it part of our regular appropri- 
ation act. 


Mr. Horan. That is the language on page 58? 
PURPOSE OF LANGUAGE 


Mr. Yares. Will you explain the italicized language on page 74, 
please ? 

Mr. Fisner. The purpose of this language, Mr. Chairman, is to 
give us some standby authority that will properly provide funds im- 
mediately available in case there is a default on any of our insured 
mortgages. We do not at this time foresee any defaults. We are not 
expecting to have to use this authority, but because of the provisions of 
the law, the basic act, which provide for an immediate payment in cash, 
in the event there is a default, we need this authority to provide the im- 
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mediate availability of funds until the Federal ship mortgage insur- 
ance fund itself has accumulated enough receipts to make it self- 
sustaining. 

Mr. Yarers. Mr. Nielson has handed me a copy of Public Law 85 
352, of the 85th Congress, H. R. 10881. Page 3 thereof, under “Fed- 
eral ship mortgage insurance funds,” reads as follows: 

“The Secretary of Commerce is authorized,” etc. I do not find the 
word “hereafter” in that clause, Mr. Nielson. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, that is correct, and that is one of the 
items that is added here. 


LEGISLATION IN APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. Yares. Is it not true that the word “hereafter” makes this leg- 
islative and requires this committee to go to the Rules Committee 
and get a rule. It would seem that it is subject to a point of order 
because this then becomes permanent law. It becomes law that is 
applicable to each appropriation for each year henceforward. 

Why are you asking an appropriations committee to legislate / 

Mr. Fisuer. We believe this is appropriation language, because 
it provides, in effect, an appropriation to this fund. 

Mr. Yares. I would differ with you, because we deal with an ap- 
propriation by fiscal year. The word “hereafter” does not limit it to 
the fiscal year, unless “ is intended that the word “hereafter” _ 
limited to this fiscal year. If it is intended to go on year after yea 
it goes beyond this abertndh ation, and is legisl: ative in character. It 
is not a limitation. W hy do you require permanent authorization ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Primarily because the contracts that are insured under 
the Federal ship-mortgage-insurance program are, generally speak- 
ing, 20-year contracts, and we need this availability of funds on a 
continuing basis. 

Mr. Yates. Why did you not go to a legislative committee ? 

Mr. Fister. Primarily because we felt. it was essentially an item 
for an Appropriations Committee to act upon in the basic authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. Yates. You understand the point I am making? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. I am not an expert in the requirement for 
a rule, but I would like to point out that, in the past, under authority 
given to us under the vessel operations revolving fund, there is con- 
tained a proviso on hereafter in certain instances. 

Mr. Yates. Can you give us specific examples of that ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I am not sure that I can cite the actual public law 
number, but the provision that authorizes the vessel operations revolv- 
ing fund for the payment of expenses and to collect charter-hire 
receipts into the fund has included a hereafter clause. 

Mr. Yates. Are you referring to the appropriation bill ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I am quite sure it was, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Do you know whether a rule was obtained ? 

Mr. Fisner. I do not know. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Yares. Tell us why you need this language? Let us go into 
that aspect of it and, later, the committee will decide whether it will 
adopt the language for a new rule. 
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Mr. Nietson. Mr. Chairman, perhaps it would be desirable at this 
time to refer to page 831 of our justifications, where there is an ex- 
planation of this latest change; to refer to that. It may be advisable 
to insert that in the record, and maybe Mr. Fisher can explain it fur- 
ther. 

Mr. Yates. Let us put page 831 in the record at this point. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


FEDERAL SHIP MORTGAGE INSURANCE FUND 
EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The language proposed under this head is prompted by the immediate need for 
authority permitting the Secretary of Commerce to advance funds which are now 
necessary for the Government to assume payment of balance of principal and 
interest due on a defaulted ship’s mortgage, as provided under section 1105 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936. In order to cover any similar situation which might 
develop in the future, the proposed language vests such authority in the Secretary 
of Commerce on a continuing, standby basis, but with a prescribed limitation of 
$10 million on the amount advanced at any one time. 

Title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, authorizes the Mari- 
time Administration to insure construction loans and mortgages on certain types 
of cargo and passenger-carrying vessels and other watercraft. Premiums for 
jnsurance and certain incidental fees are deposited into this fund, and, together 
with such amounts as may be appropriated or otherwise made available, may be 
used for the redemption of defaulted loans or mortgages. The total of ship mort- 
gages and construction loans insured amounted to almost $173 million as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, and is expected to reach $225 million by the end of the current year, 
and to exceed $600 million by the end of fiscal 1959. Receipts to the fund 
amounted to about $800,000 through December 1957 and are expected to reach 
approximately $4 million by end of 1950. 

It is expected that this fund will be self-sustaining on a long-range basis, but, 
since activity in this area has developed only recently, there is not a sufficient 
amount in the fund to cover immediate requirements. 

On the one mortgage recently declared in default, action was initiated to redeem 
the mortgage, but, because the amount of retained earnings in the fund was inade- 
quate to accomplish full payment of principal and interest due, only a partial 
payment was made. Under the legislative authority requested herein, it is pro- 
posed to advance into this fund from the vessel operations revolving fund the 
additional amount required to liquidate the remaining balance of the defaulted 
mortgage and related expenses, totaling approximately $3,500,000. 

Establishment of the transfer authority on a standby basis, as proposed, will 
enable the Government to assume its statutory responsibilities for redemption of 
defaulted loans and mortgages more promptly in any similar circumstance which 
may develop in the future, resulting in substantial savings in interest accruals, as 
well as other expenses incident to foreclosure proceedings. All fund transfers 
to be made pursuant to the proposed language will be on a loan basis only, with 
full repayment to the vessel operations revolving fund made as soon as practicable 
consistent with the cash condition of this fund. 


Mr. Yates. Mr. Fisher, will you explain that and answer the ques- 
tions that we have been asking ? 

Mr. Fisner. The purpose of the language is merely to provide 
standby authority whereby the Maritime Administr ation will have 
funds immedi: itely available to pay the remaining principal and in- 
terest in the event there is a default under any of the insured 
mortgages. 

PROVISION OF LAW 


Under title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, it provides that, if any 
of the mortgages go into default, the lending institution can demand 
payment by the Maritime of the outstanding principal and interest. 
The law provides that we will pay in cash, promptly. It is in the in- 
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terest of the Government, we feel, to have this cash immediately avail- 
able, because we save on interest payments with the accrual of interest 
if we can pay them almost immediately upon the assignment of the 
mortgage to us. 

Mr. Yares. Why is this true? 

Mr. Fisuer. Most of these contracts are outstanding 

Mr. Yates. Contracts between whom? 

Mr. Fisuer. Our interest in the thing is merely to insure the mort- 
gage. The contract is between the shipbuilder and the lending institu- 
tion. The leading institution has recourse to us in the event there is a 
default by the mortgagee. 

Mr. Yates. You mean by the mortgagor ? 

Mr. Fisuer. By the mortgagor. Our recourse is to take possession 
of the ship and to pay the lending institution the full amount of the 
outstanding balance, plus interest accrued to the date of payment. 
The more promptly we make that payment, the less interest accrues 
between the time it is assigned to us and the time we make the 
payment. 





NUMBER OF DEFAULTS 


Mr. Yates. How many times have you had occasion to take over a 
ship where a mortgagor has been in default ? 

Mr. Fisner. Just once. 

Mr. Suettey. I was just going to say that, in the fourth paragraph 
down, they make reference to one mortgage recently taken in default 
and where action was initiated to redeem the mortgage because the 
amount of partial payment made, and so on. 

Can you give us the facts about that particular incident? 

Mr. Fisner. This one instance was the TMT Trailer F erry, Inc., 
ship that was insured. The initial amount of insurance was $4.1 
million. 

Mr. Suetiey. That was the operation out of Charleston, Savan- 
nah, or some port in that area? 

Mr. Fisner. It was intended to operate originally from Jackson- 
ville. 

The company experienced some financial difficulty because of a 
stock investment which collapsed and they took a serious loss on their 
stock. At about the same time, the ship broke down and they were 
just unable to provide the funds to repair the ship. It was a combina- 
tion of the two circumstances. They were unable to repair the ship 
and maintain their operation to bring in sufficient income to pay for 
the ship. 

Mr. Yates. How many instances? Is this just one? 

Mr. Fisner. This is the only case. 


NUMBER OF OUTSTANDING MORTGAGES 


Mr. Yates. How many ships were built under this program ? 

Mr. Fisuer. At the present time we have mortgages outstanding on 
25 ships. 

Mr. Yates. Building 25 ships? 

Mr. Fisuer. These are contracts in force. 

Mr. Yates. This is the only default ? 

Mr. Fisuer. This is the only default. 
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Mr. Yates. Why does this one experience justify your setting up 
this fund as a permanent thing ? 

Mr. Suevtey. How much did that cost you? 

Mr. Yates. I believe he said $3.5 million. 

Why appropriate $10 million for the fund just on the basis of 
one experience ‘ ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. It is purely for standby authority. 

Mr. Yates. Why? 

Mr. Fisuer. In the event there is another default. 

Mr. Yates. Do you expect other defaults? 

Mr. Fisner. We do not at this time foresee any other defaults, We 
think it is important to have this standby authority in case there 
is such a case. 

Mr. Yates. How much money will be saved by this? 

Mr. Fisuer. In this particular case we saved on the order of $37,000 
by reason of the passage of the supplemental appropriation permit- 
ting us to pay the balance due prior to July 1. 

Mr. Yates. How much would you have saved if you had had the 
fund in existence? 

Mr. Fisuer. Actually this fund was made available to us on the 
same authority on about March 1. If we had had the fund available 
at the time the default came about, which was November 1, I think 
we would have probably saved another $50,000. 

Mr. Yates. You do not know that exactly ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I do not believe that I have the exact amount we paid 
in interest. |The exact amount was $65,862.53. | 

Mr. Yates. Speaking for myself, if you do not expect any more 
defaults, and in the case of that one default you handled that so 
expeditiously, my own personal inclination is not to approve a $10 
million appropriation to set up this fund. If there is any other in- 
formation that you want to give the committee we will be glad to 
receive it. 

Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Suettey. I would like to know who the other 25 vessels are ? 

Mr. Yates. May we have a short recess while we answer a quorum 
call ? 

(A short recess was taken. ) 

Mr. Yates. On the record. 

With respect to this default, what company was involved ? 

Mr. Fisner. The TMT Trailer Ferry Corp. 

Mr. Yates. I would like to know how the program operates. The 
Government had to pay a certain amount to the insurance company 
in order to make the mortgage good. 

What happened in the case of the TMT Ferry Co.? 

Mr. Fisuer. The company is in bankruptcy or receivership at this 
time. 

Mr. Nichols, who is our Comptroller, is better qualified to speak 
to the operation of the program as such. 

I would like for him to explain that. 

Mr. Yates. Go ahead. 


24676—5! 
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TMT TRAILER CASE 


Mr. Nicuoxs. Mr. Chairman, this company fully met all of the fi- 
nancial requirements that the Maritime establishes for its insurance 
contracts, insofar as minimum working-capital requirements go, and 
minimum net worth is concerned. Part of the company’s net worth 
was involved in stock in the Bellanca Corp. that it had invested in. 
That gave them their first problem. The Bellanca stock collapsed 
and as a result the company’s net worth was considerably reduced. 
However, it did obtain some additional investment and some addi- 
tional borrowi ings to try to make up for its loss as far as this direct loss 
was concerned. Aside from this situation, the primary problem they 
had was one of difficulty with the ship in that it had a series of break- 
downs in its operation. 

In the voyages that they made, on not more than 2 of the first 5, I 
believe, were they able to complete without having to have the ship 
towed back in. The net result was that they lost very, very susbtan- 
tially in the initial operation phase of the program and lost to the 
extent that they used up all the working capital that they had, which 
would have been adequate to carry it on for any reasonable program 
with only a minor amount of mishap. 

Consequently, the situation developed where the company was in 
default on one of the provisions in the contract; that is, the mortgage 
held by lending institution which states that they shall maintain a 
certain level of working capital. As soon as we became aware of the 
company’s problems, we looked into the prospects of improvement in 
its working capital and put an auditor into the company immediately 
at its headquarters in Miami to determine their prospects of bringing 
their working capital up to the point that it would be adequate under 
the loan agreement, and also for our contract of insurance. We de- 
termined that those prospects were very dim. 

To protect the Government’s interests in this ship and to avoid any 
further dissipation of any assets of the company, it was determined 
essential to determine or declare that the company was in default 
for failure to maintain its working capital requirements. At the 
same time that this was going on, at the time they had these diffi- 
culties, a number of creditors moved in and there was an involuntary 
petition for bankruptcy filed. It then became urgent for the lender 
to assign its mortgage to the Government and the Government to 
move in to be certain that its preferred rights in the ship were main- 
tained and to get possession of the ship. 
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That is basically what happened in this particular case. It required 
the Government to pay over about $3.5 million. The ship at the time 
it was taken was valued by the Maritime Administration, based on 
surveys at approximately $3.5 million to $4 million, depending on 
the market. The market had been taking quite a slump at that time 
and the Maritime Administrator’s position was that it would be better 
to have the ship put in lay-up in the reserve fleet and not dispose of 
it, with the ship market as poor as it was, but to await a better market. 

The market has been wp and down in the last 2 years drastically, 
and it did not appear to be a propitious time to dispose of the ship. 


POTENTIAL LIABILITY OF GOVERNMENT 

Mr. Yates. What is the potential liability of the Government on 
the other contracts? 

Mr. Fisner. Our total outstanding insured mortgages on April 17 
were $177,427,000. 

Mr. Suettey. Who were the companies? 
and what types? 

Mr. Yates. The document which you have handed over will be 


made an exhibit in the record at this point. Will that answer the 
question ¢ 


Mr. Fisher. Yes. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


What were the vessels 
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Mr. Nicuors. This list covers ships under construction and some 
already delivered in which the insurance contract is on the 
mortgage 

Mr. Yates. That is a complete coverage of the Government’s pro- 
gram ¢ 

Mr. Fisner. Yes, sir. There are some penciled notes on there to 
bring it up to date as of April 17. 

Mr. Yates. You wish to cover this potential liability. For that 
purpose you want a fund set up for $10 million; is that right? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. The Federal ship mortgage insurance fund 
will accumulate. 

Mr. Yates. As of now you do have a fund, but it exists only for 
the period of appropr iation ? 

Mr. Fisner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. That is why you want the word “hereafter” in there 
toset up the fund permanently ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Speaking for myself, I am not convinced. 

Do you want to ask any questions, Mr. Horan ? 

Mr. Horan. No. 

Mr. Yates. If there are any defaults, I would like to know about 
them. ‘Too frequently my experience, as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee is that where there have been funds established we 
later get additional facts in the case or some information or knowledge 
we should have had previously. I would like to know about the fact 
that the Government has to assume liability on ships that go into 
defaults. I do not think we will know about it in the event this 
fund is established, except through some report of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration on an annual basis, or a paragraph lost somewhere in 
the center of it that may contain information we should have. 

My inclination is to let you come back and ask us for the money 
and if the Government is liable then we will consider whether we 
should do something. 

Mr. Nietson. Mr. Chairman, from the standpoint of whether it is 
desirable, if the committee could have this language included even 
ona year-to-year basis that would help. 





FINANCIAL STATUS OF MORTGAGORS 


Mr. Yates. The committee will consider that, Mr. Nielson. I 
should think some thought will be given to that. 

Are there not some others here right up to the edge ? 

Mr. Nicnors. I would not say there are any others up to the edge. 

On all of these transactions the programs, or the bulk of the | pro- 
grams, are tankers as you can see. The companies have met all of 
the minimum requirements, but they are companies that do not have 
very substantial assets or working capital beyond our minimum re- 
quirements. 

They go up to the amount we insist they must have which we con- 
sider to be adequate. We have been constantly pressed that our re- 
quirements are too high. We believe that they are adequate. 

Mr. Yates. That is exactly why I asked. I notice that a number 
of them are tankers. The tanker market is now down and the tanker 
trade is down except that some of them are going into bulk cargo. 
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Mr. Nicuots. Mr. Yates, a substantial number of tankers are under 
construction in this program and they have long-term charter con- 
tracts with MSTS in connection with their requirements. 

Mr. Suetiey. Is that in this? 

Mr. Nicuots. Yes, sir; a very substantial number of these tankers. 

Mr. Suettey. Long-term lease ? 

Mr. Nicnots. That. is right; 5-year charters. 

There are very few on that list that do not already have a charter 
arrangement upon delivery which was better than a payout. There 
is an economic feasibility finding on each one of these made in ad- 
vance. The economic situations are covered there. 

Mr. Suetiey. They are new tankers? 

Mr. Nicnots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suetitey. What about some of these jumboized conversions ? 

Mr. Nicnors. There area few of those on the list. 

Mr. Yates. I do not see your name on here. 

Mr. Nicnots. My name is Leonard Nichols, and I am the Comp- 
troller of the Maritime Administration. 

Mr. Yares. Can I ask why the Maritime Administrator is not here 
to testify on this? 

He is responsible for this program, is he not? 

Mr. Nretson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. I think that in view of Mr. Shelley’s question that some 
of these ships would be up to the edge the Administrator should be in 
a position to answer Mr. Shelley’s question rather than Mr. Nichols, 
because of the potential liability to the Government. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Nichols is certainly in a position to answer Mr. 
Shelley’s question. 

Mr. Yates. There are questions of discretion involved in this, too. 

Mr. SHetiry. Mr. Nichols is the man who actually does the day-to- 
day work on that and makes the recommendations. 

Mr. Yates. Go ahead. I would think that in the future, speaking 
as one member of the committee, the Maritime Administrator ought to 
be here pleading for $10 million and telling us about the potential lia- 
bility of the Government of almost $200 million. 

Mr. Nrerson. Mr. Chairman, we do normally have the Administra- 
tor here. 

Mr. Nicnors. The jumboizing situation does not involve long-term 
Government charters, but the companies that I am familiar with that 
do have jumboizing jobs do have substantial contracts with the major 
oil companies. They do not involve MSTS charter, but charters with 
the major oil companies. 

Mr. Sueriey. That answers in part what is in my mind. 

As I look down this list, there is a great number of tankers. You 
know and I know—and this is for the record—a very few vears ago, 
there were a number of people who rushed into the tanker business 
and picked up tankers at almost any rate and any price looking toward 
the making of a fast dollar. I am just wondering how responsible 
and how sure some of those operators are. A lot of them are not op- 
erating now and their ships are laid up. In fact, I am wondering how 
much you know about the general financial responsibility of some 
of them. 

Mr. Nicnors. Insofar as each one of these contracts is concerned, 
there are a series of findings made by the Maritime Administrator 
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rior to his approval of all contracts of insurance in connection with 

oth the construction loan, and in some cases there are no construc- 
tion loans involved, and the mortgages or the construction loan. One 
of the findings made is a finding as to economic feasibility or economic 
pay-out of the program. 

Obviously, when the finding is made it is looked at on the overall 
long-term basis. They look at the overall charter market and they 
look at what the experience has been over a period of years. These 
mortgages are going to be for 20 years. The staff utilize their judg- 
ment as to what the ‘long- term results are and it is difficult to determine 
what the short-term results are in every case because the market 
changes so drastically. 

As you are aware, a number of these programs came about as a 
result of the problems of the Suez situation and the concern of the 
United States Government about having inadequate tankers available 
to handle oil in the event the Suez situation had continued. There 
was considerable impetus at that time to build tankers because of 
concern over the Suez situation and a lot of these tanker programs 
started at about the time of this concern, 


OPERATION OF THE “LEILANT” 


Mr. Sueiiey. Let us go from the tanker situation to one other 
company and the vessel which is listed on here in its name. 

Tell us about the experience of your office in the program with the 
Leilani. 

Mr. Nicuors. The Leilani? 

Mr. aaa LY. The Hawaiian Steamship Co. 

Mr. Nicnoias. The Hawaiian Steamship Co. was never approved 
by the Maritime Administration for a contract of insurance. The 
contract was taken over by the Textron Corp., which was a very sub- 
stantial corporation. We were not able, even though the original intent 
in the bill was to sell the ship to the Hawaiian Steamship Co. to ap- 
prove the company. The Hawaiian Steamship Co, applied to pur- 
chase the ship but the Maritime staff did not feel that they met our 
financial requirements, and required that additional provision be 
made and finally the Textron people became involved in it and we 
required that the Textron C orp. assume responsibility. 

Mr. Suetiry. Textron hav ing been one of the backers of Hawaiian ? 

Mr. Nicnors. That is right. The Hawaiian-Textron Co. currently 
have this contract assignment to them. The reports that I have cur- 
rently are that while the ship had a slow start, the current reports at 
the moment—I do not have the current financial statements other 
than the last one I received prior to the improvement in the spring 
pickup for the Hawaiian trade—would indicate that it had experi- 
enced substantial improvement. The comptroller of the Textron Corp. 
talked to me about it just about a month ago and indicated that he 
believes they are over the hump, insofar as this ship taking hold in the 
tourist one-class trade to the Hawaiian Islands is concerned. They 
are very well sold on their space currently. 

We have every hope that that transaction is going to go satisfac- 
torily. 

Mr. Yates. Are there any that are close to the edge, as Mr. Shelley 
indicated, that are not operating ? 
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Mr. Nicuors, That are laid up? 

Mr. Yates. Yes. 

Mr. Nicuors. None of them are laid wp. Other than the Lezlani, 
TMT and Ferry, very few of these ships have as yet been delivered, 

Mr. Yares. This list that you have given us includes all contracts 
in which the Government may have a liability ? 

Mr. Nicuots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. What is the basis for a Government mortgage? I notice 
an application here from the United Vintners Lines. Is that for 
wine or oil ? 

Mr. Nicuors. That is to carry wine. So far, that has proven to be 
a very successful operation. 

Mr. Yares. What are the requirements for Government insurance 
on vessels like that ? 

Mr. Nicuors. The law covers cargo ships, barges, dredges, and 
passenger ships under title XI of the act; combination ships. 


Mr. Yates. That isall. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
PAYMENTS TO CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Niexson. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to take one 
moment. On page 1 188 of ‘ihe. committee print, under the heading of 
“General provisions” we have requested the deletion of language under 
section (b). This concerns the proviso in the general provisions of 
the bill which restricts the payment from any appropriations contained 
in the act to any expert, consultant, or management engineering firms 
performing services related to man agement or organization in the 
Department of Commerce or any Bureau thereof. 

This proposal would strike that proviso out of the general pro- 
visions. As you probably recall, last year this committee did not in- 
sert this provision but it was done as an amendment on the floor of 
the House. 

We would like to ask the committee to consider striking this par- 
ticular provision. 

Mr. Yates. Will you state the reasons why it should be stricken ? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, at the present time under this proviso 
we are not utilizing any management engineers or consultants in con- 
nection with any organization studies within the Department. At 
the present time, we have no requirement that we know of. However, 
having a restriction in our provisions of this nature, in the event that 
at some future time we may wish to consult with management consult- 
ant firms on any organization problems of the magnitude of the Com- 
merce Departme nt, we felt that we should be able to have at least 
authority todo so. This provision is very restrictive to us. We have 
had authority in the past. However, with this in the general pro- 
visions we feel that it is very restrictive in operating a department of 
this size in the Department of Commerce 

Mr. Yares. There is no question about it. I think that vou might 
want to submit for the record examples of how management firms of 
the type whose services are barred by this provision have been helpful 
to the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Nietson. We will do that. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


The Department has in the past used the services of management consulting 
firms extensively. These firms made critical management analyses of our opera- 
tions, administrative and program alike, which resulted in the elimination of 
certain functions and procedures not consistent with effective and efficient man- 
agement or essential to the Department’s basic mission. 

These surveys have been of great value to the top staff to assure them that 
resources are being devoted to the most essential and productive use. 

In addition to increased efficiency in the management of the programs of the 
Department which have resulted from these surveys, we have realized economies 
in excess of the cost of these surveys. 


There follow a few examples of the value of these services to the Department: 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


1. Further delegations were made to field highway engineers, and 2 engineer- 
ing divisions were consolidated into 1. 


2. Procurement activities were consolidated, and office services were cen- 
tralized into one operating unit. 


3. Duplicate records in field offices were discontinued. 


4. Old records were retired, at considerable savings in space and file equip- 
ment. 


5. A research projects control staff was established. 


The Hybla Valley tract of 1,281 acres was declared surplus to the Bureau’s 
need. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


1. The fieldwork for the economic and agriculture censuses was segregated 


from current programs, resulting in increased efficiency. 
2. Methods were developed to establish a system of control reports in accord 


with establishment of production standards. 
3. The audit and accounts system and ors:anization were adjusted. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


1. Federal airways planning staffs were consolidated. 

2. Organization adjustments were effected to improve management and ad- 
ministrative operations. 

Mr. Suritiey. How many instances have you had, since the enact- 
ment of the last appropriation bill, where there was a need for this? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Shelley, knowing that this restrictive provision 
is in, it was not considered. 

Mr. Suevtitey. How many situations were there where you might 
have desired to contract with somebody, even though you knew you 
could not, or in how many situations do you think there was a need for 
this? 

Mr. Nretson. I do not know that any specific one came up during 
this past year. 

Mr. Yares. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Tuurspay, May 1, 1958. 
WeatuER Bureau 
WITNESS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Tuomas. The committee will please come to order. 

We have the privilege and the pleasure of having with us this morn- 
ing our friend and colleague, the Honorable Frank E. Smith, from 
Mississippi. 

Congressman Smith, it is nice to have you with us, and we appreciate 
your taking time out from your busy day to come over and give us 
the benefit of your good judgment. We are delighted to have you with 
us, and we will certainly listen with great interest to you on any matter 
that you may be interested in. 

Mr. Surrn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your making 
it possible for me to be here to testify on this particular item, in 
which I am greatly interested, involving the Commerce appropria- 
tion bill. This has to do with the Weather Bureau, and I am sure 
that that agency has many calls for funds for the many services it 
provides all over the country to meet the needs of the various industries 
and individual localities. 

I am particularly interested in the need for more relatively small 
stations in some of the important agricultural areas of the country. 

Last year we had in my district and in the Delta area of Mississippi, 
which is largely my district, the most expensive cotton crop in the 
history of our area—expensive in terms of cost of production. The 
major added item of expense were the various insecticides and chemi- 

cals which had to be applied to the plant on the ground in connection 

with the production of cotton and the protection of the plant from 
insects. A large number of those applications = insecticides were 
wasted because they were followed immediately or too soon by rain. 
The farmers who make these applications try to “A the best weather 
information that is available but when there is not accurate weather 
information available they have to proceed primarily by guess. 

In my congressional district alone we made a conservative estimate— 
T have the Extension Service and the United States experiment station 
to supply the information—that over $20 million were spent in that 
district for insecticides during the crop year. 

It seems to me that it would be reasonable, in view of that type of 
expenditure, for the Government to spend a see thousand dollars in 
additional weather stations in these areas. We have had some joint 
conferences between agricultural groups, weather station people, and 
the experiment station people in the area about how we can best im- 
prove the forecasting service for the farmer. A lot of improvements 
have been made along that line, but it boils down to the fact that in 
my area, for instance, the nearest competent forecasting service that 
gives any detailed information isin Memphis. That helps in relation 
to day-to-day operations for an area of about 50 miles, but when you 
get beyond that, as I believe the weather people will indicate, there 
is too much fallibility in what they can predict as to how soon or 
when it will rain. What is needed for this service is not any complete 
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new station, but certain one-man operations with instruments to sup- 
plement what they get out of the field stations. For instance, that in- 
formation then could be made available to radio stations or to other 
public means of transmission. Radio stations would be one means of 
getting that data out a couple of times a day to the farmers. For 
instance, one radio station in the area near Memphis worked up a 
program whereby it picks up weather broadcasts from Memphis and 
puts this onthe air. I don’t recall all the details but this radio station 
picks it up and relays it on. 

As I said, that just applies to a relatively few miles of the area 
concerned, but what I want to suggest to the committee—I do not have 
any specific sum of money to suggest or anything like that—but what 
I would like for you to consider is the possibility of asking the Weather 
Bureau for just a small amount of money to experiment with what 
they can do in providing this added service. I think the results of 
such a modest investment would be exc eptional in terms of greater 
returns to the overall economy and the savings that will be provided 
in this area. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let me say to our colleague that his statement cer- 
tainly does make sense, as usual, and it is Just another good, forward, 
common horsesense step that you have taken in a good many areas in 
trying to improve conditions in your district. You are to be com- 
mended for it and if you push with the committee on the Weather 
Bureau we will help you. 

Mr. Smirnu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tromas. A lot of good luck to you and come back to see us. 

Mr. Smirxn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





Tuurspay, May 1, 1958. 
Weatuer Sratrion, Lansing, Micn. 
WITNESSES 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 
WALTER F. PATENGE, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 


GREATER LANSING, AND REPRESENTING MAYOR CREGO OF 
LANSING 


MRS. WALTER F. PATENGE 
FRED L. WAITE, CHIEF, EDUCATION-AIR SAFETY DIVISION, MICHI- 
GAN DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS, LANSING, MICH. 


Mr. Tuomas. We are delighted to have with us today our colleague 
from Michigan. He also has some distinguished friends with him, 
and it is nice to have all of you. We are anxious to hear you. 

Mr. CuHampernarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Bring us some of that good old common horsesense 
that you always have and we know that you will make a statement that 
is worth listening to. 

Mr. Cuampersain. At the outset, I would like to say that we are 
grateful to your committee and Mr. Pope for arranging for us to have 
these few minutes with your committee to bring to your attention a 
problem that we feel is important to the people in Lansing, Mich, 
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This problem deals with the weather facilities that we have at our 
Capital City Airport. Our problem has been brought into focus by 
the fact that we are in the process now of constructing a new terminal 
facility at Lansing. It is going to be a very fine new building costing 
a million dollars or better and we have been getting by with a lean-to 
operation that has been outmoded for many years. 

This new facility has space provided in it for a weather facility but 
we have absolutely no weather facility available at the airport. As I 
say, that has brought into focus the problem of trying to obtain 
weather facilities at the airport, and we feel that we can make a good 
case for the need for an airport facility at Lansing at the present time. 

This new airport facility is going to be available this fall. The 
building is all up now and it is taking its final form, and I would say 
they are in the stage of plastering on the inside, or something like 
that. It will not be long before the tower will be in operation and we 
will be underway. 

I would like to point out to you gentlemen that Lansing is one of 
the few State capitals in the United States that does not have a 
weather facility. 

Attached to my statement I have provided you with a list of all of 
the cities of the United States where they do have weather facilities 
at their airports and a list of those that do not. Of those that do not, 
Lansing is one of the very largest. We have a lot of traffic there that 
comes there because it is the center of the State government. 

What is this facility going to cost that we are asking for? 

I am advised by the people at the Commerce Department that it 
would cost $60,000 initially to set this facility up and staff it on a 
24-hour-a-day, 168-hour-a-week basis, so that it - manned properly 
and provided the equipment. After the initial year, they have advised 
me that the cost would be somewhat less. $5500 or there abouts. 

What are the minimum requirements the Weather Bureau people 
set up for the establishment of a weather facility at an airport such 
as that we are requesting ? 

I am told that the minimum requirements are that there be 24,000 
aircraft operations per year and that 2,000 of these 24,000 must be 
instrument operation flights. 

The Federal Airway Traffic Activity Publication that I have here 
indicates that we have 104,000 annual aircraft operations, or did have. 
in the year 1957, and that 7,000 of these were instrument operations. 
In other words, we met the minimum requirements approximately 
four times over insofar as the volume of traffic that we have is 
concerned. 

I would also like to point out to you in the same publication that 
Lansing is the only city in our State that does not have this facility. 

Gentlemen, I am not a pilot. I am not a weatherman, and I do 
not know all the answers to the technical questions. 

Mr. THomas. You are awfully good as an advocate. 

Mr. Cramnertatn. With that in mind, I have brought with me 
Mr. Fred L. Waite who is the Chief of the Education-Air Safety Di- 
vision of the Michigan Department of Aeronautics. He is very 
pleased to come here, and he will tell you of the problems as he sees 
them in behalf of the State of Michigan. 
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I would like to point out that Mr. Waite, in addition to his serv- 
ice with the Department is also a pilot and was born and raised 
in Lansing, Mich., and knows our local problems extremely well. 

I also have with me Mr. Patenge who has come here on behalf of 
the mayor of the city of Lansing. I would also like to have him 
make a brief statement to you after Mr. Waite has concluded. 

In order that you may have the technical answers that you want, 
I would like to have Mr. Waite make his statement now. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Waite, we are delighted and honored to have 
you and thank you very much for taking time out to come here and 
vive us the benefit of your good judgment. 

I imagine that you are an expert on this subject. 


STATEMENT OF MR. FRED L. WAITE 


Mr. Warre. Those are very kind words, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are delighted to listen to you. 

Mr. Warre. Thank you very much. You are kind in calling me an 
expert. I have heard many definitions of that word, and I wonder 
whether I qualify. 

Mr. Tomas. I mean that as very, very complimentary. 

Mr. Warire. May I submit my statement for the record, and then 
summarize it? 

Mr. THomas. Please do that. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRED L. WAITE, CHIEF, EDUCATION-AIR SAFETY DIVISION, 
MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Fred L. Waite. 
I am chief of the Education-Air Safety Division of the Michigan Department 
of Aeronautics. 

The Michigan Department of Aeronautics is primarily interested, from an 
air-safety standpoint, in the United States Weather Bureau’s return to the 
Capital City Airport, Lansing, from their present quarters in an East Lansing 
office building, located approximately 10 miles distant from the airport. 

It should be understood that we are not critical of the services provided 
by their limited staff of 1 forecaster, a staff climatologist assigned to Michigan 
State University, and 1 secretary ; however, due to staff limitations, in addition 
to the inaccessibility of their present quarters, weather briefing must of neces- 
sity be obtained, by phone, during the hours of 8 to 5 o’clock, on weekdays only. 
This is a most unsatisfactory method for adequate and safe preflight planning; 
for example, difficulty is often experienced in obtaining a telephone connection 
with the Weather Bureau office during the day, and, after repeated unsuccess- 
ful attempts, pilots tend to take off without weather briefing rather than delay 
further. After 5 o’clock, only a tape-recorded message, which is generally of 
little help, can be received by phone. During weekends, when traffic is at its 
heaviest, no contact whatsoever can be made between pilot and forecaster. 
Present trends are for early morning and late evening departures and/or 
arrivals, which means that no weather briefings are available unless the pilot 
places a long-distance call, of approximately 80 miles, to the Detroit Flight 
Advisory Weather Service. Here, again, this tends to influence flights without 
adequate briefings. 

Weather maps depicting past and present conditions, which should be readily 
available for study by pilot and forecaster alike, are inaccessible to those arriv- 
ing at, or departing from, the airport. It is often said that one picture is worth 
a thousand words, and this is particularly true when viewing a weather map 
during pilot briefings and en route weather analysis. 

Pilots flying in Michigan face problems encountered in few other areas in the 
Nation. Since the State is surrounded on three sides by the Great Lakes, 
weather conditions change rapidly, and sometimes violently, due to the lake 
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effects. In addition to this is the State’s unusual geographical location in rela- 
tion to the movement of weather systems originating in the Arctic as well as 
central and southern Pacific areas. Most systems traverse the United States in 
a sweeping northeasterly course, which, more often than not, orientates them 
across Michigan’s Upper and Lower Peninsulas. Many times they stagnate, 
thereby presenting a difficult problem even to professionally trained fore- 
casters, not to exclude those who may, by comparison, have less knowledge of 
meteorology. 

Lansing, because it is the capital city and headquarters of many large indus- 
trial organizations, has experienced a sharp rise in air traffic, both intra- and 
inter-state. It is second only to Detroit, in the amount of air traffic handled, yet 
three other cities in the State, with less traffic, have pilot weather briefing facili- 
ties at their municipal airports. Here, again, I cite this not critically, but only 
to focus attention on the need for improved service as well as physical move- 
ment of the existing Weather Bureau facilities from their present location to 
the Capital City Airport. 

Lansing is located in the center of a 90-mile-diameter circle, encompassing 28 
airports, on which 417 aircraft are regulariy hangared. This area provides a 
base of operation for more than one-seventh of Michigan’s fleet of 2,895 State- 
registered aircraft, yet it has but 1 Weather Bureau, inadequately staffed to 
render services which are so badly needed if we are to materially reduce the 
numbers of traffic accidents each year directly attributed to adverse weather 
conditions. True, other forecast services exist outside this area, which com- 
prises the heart of central Michigan; however, it is my belief that most airmen 
flying into or through this area would use Lansing in preference to calling other 
Weather Bureau facilities not as centrally located. 

This is not only true in Michigan, but throughout the Nation, where increased 
Weather Bureau services would, in my personal opinion, provide an invaluable 
eonsulting and guidance service to those using our aerial highways as an ex- 
pedient to commerce and recreation. 

During 1957, 53,590 itinerant and 54,082 local aircraft operations were recorded 
by our air traffic control tower, which was recently returned from 16 to 24 hours 
a day by the Civil Aeronautics Administration due to increased activity. These 
statistics, we believe, should help substantiate the need for increased Weather 
Bureau services at Michigan’s Capital City Airport. 

At the present time, a $1 million air terminal is under construction at the air- 
port, with space provided for the United States Weather Bureau. We have been 
assured, by them, that their offices would be moved to the airport, providing 
funds are available for the necessary increase in staff and resulting service which 
is indicated as being so necessary. 

It is for this reason that I am here to request favorable consideration, from 
this committee, for sufficient funds to permit the United States Weather Bureau 
to return at the earliest date and reestablish their aviation-forecast services to 
those using the facilities of the Capital City Airport at Lansing. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before this committee. I will be 
glad to answer any questions which you, as members, may wish to ask. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
WEATHER BUREAU, 
Washington, March 3, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES FE). CHAMBERLAIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: With reference to your request concerning the Lan- 
sing Airport, you asked what the cost would be for establishing and maintaining 
a full-time Weather Bureau staff for aviation service. It is estimated that the 
cost would be $50,000 for the 10 months beginning September 1, 1958, through 
June 30, 1959. This would cover salaries of 6 employees for around-the-clock 
service, 7 days a week and include office equipment and special aviation instru- 
mental equipment installed. 

The agricultural, climatological, and public weather service now rendered 
from our downtown office is not included in this figure but this service would be 
moved to the airport when and if a station is established. 

We will be glad to give you any further information desired. 

Sincerely yours, 


F. W. REICHELDERFER, Chief of Bureau. 
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List oF STATE CAPITALS WHERE WEATHER BUREAU HAS AN AVIATION WEATHER 
FACILITY AT THE AIRPORT 


Montgomery, Ala. Baton Rouge, La. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Boston, Mass. Columbia, 8. O. 
Little Rock, Ark. St. Paul-Minneapolis, Nashville, Tenn. 
Sacramento, Calif. Minn. Austin, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. Jackson, Miss. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hartford, Conn. Helena, Mont. Richmond, Va. 
Tallahasse, Fla. Concord, N. H. Olympia, Wash. 
Atlanta, Ga. Albany, N. Y. Charleston, W. Va. 
Boise, Idaho Raleigh, N. C. Madison, Wis. 
Springfield, Il. sismarck, N. Dak. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Columbus, Ohio Providence, R. I. 
Des Moines, Iowa Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Topeka, Kans. Salem, Oreg. 


List OF STATE CAPITALS WHERE WEATHER BuREAU Does Not HAVE AN AVIATION 
WEATHER FACILITY AT THE AIRPORT 


Dover, Del. Lansing, Mich. Trenton, N. J. 
Frankfort, Ky. Jefferson City, Mo. Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Augusta, Maine Lineoln, Nebr. Pierre, S. Dak. 
Annapolis, Md. Carson City, Nev. Montpelier, Vt. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
CIviL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Kansas City, Mo. March 25, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CHAMBERLAIN: At the request of the Weather Bureau, 
space was planned for their occupancy in the future in the new terminal build- 
ing at Lansing, Mich. After the construction contract was awarded, we were 
advised by the Weather Bureau that it appeared they would not utilize such 
space. The Civil Aeronautics Administration, under its expanded program, re- 
quired additional space in the Lansing terminal building beyond that which was 
planned for construction, and it was intended that CAA would occupy some 
of the space which was originally planned for the Weather Bureau. 

The Weather Bureau now advises us that they do plan to occupy the space 
in the new terminal building. Upon receipt of that information a conference 
was held between the representatives of the Michigan Department of Aeronautics, 
the Weather Bureau, and this office to determine what additional space was 
required so that Weather Bureau could occupy the space as originally planned. 
Agreement was reached in the conference that the CAA would participate in 
additional construction in the terminal building to accommodate CAA require- 
ments and that the space originally planned for the Weather Bureau would be 
nade available to them. 

The Michigan Department of Aeronautics is now assembling information as 
to how the additional space can be constructed and is to forward it to this office 
for review. 

We trust the above answers clearly your letter of March 17, 1958. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp ©. MARSH, 
Acting Regional Administrator. 


Mr. Tuomas. Please summarize your statement briefly. 

Tell us what you have on your mind. 

Mr. Warre. Basically, let us start out with 1939. I started to fly 
at that time in the Capital City Airport. We had no other facilities 
then and there were not too many of us using the facilities existing 
as such. Of course, the war years created many more pilots and 
focused the attention of industry on the use of aircraft in transporta- 
tion and commerce. 
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Gradually the aviation picture increased and the United States 
Weather Bureau had a branch office at Capital City Airport and also 
an office at the East Lansing, Mich., State University, where the 
official in charge of the Weather Bureau was also the Chief Clima- 
tologist working with the university. 

I might add that their facilities were used constantly at the airport 
and they had the forecast service and weather maps which have been 
referred to here as so important, and then in 1954, their offices were 
consolidated and moved from the Capital City Airport to the East 
Lansing office building. 

By consolid: iting the two offices, it meant that the Weather Bureau 
was able to deploy three of its employed personnel to other sections of 
the United States. However, the Capital City Airport and those using 
its facilities were the ones that ac tually were presented with a serious 
problem. That has continued and since 1954 our traffic has more 
than doubled at the airport. We are located in central Michigan with- 
out adequate weather briefing and weather services. Basically, it is a 
very dangerous situation as I tried to point out and we should have 
some new facilities immediately available. 

Mr. Tuomas. I imagine that if you stay with your Congressman a 
little while, something is going to happen. He is a pusher, you know. 

Mr. Warre. We certainly hope that we presented the facts in a 
way— 

Mr. Tuomas. You are satisfied that it is a dangerous situation ? 

Mr. Warre. I am certain it is a dangerous situation. Most of our 
weather accidents in the State of Michigan, I would say three-quarters 
to seven-eighths of them, are attr ibutable directly to that. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you have to say about that ? 

Mr. Horan. May I add that you are different from the rest of the 
Nation where practically all of our tragedies—we had one a week ago 
last Monday, you know—have occurred in the most beautiful weather, 
and testimony from the CAB, Mr. Bakke, was to the effect that 90 per- 
cent of their tragedies occur during beautiful weather. I am not argu- 
ing with you, but I want to point this out. If you are different than the 
rest of the Nation, you will have to document it. Actually, we have 
fewer accidents in bad weather, which does not obviate the Weather 
Bureau, but it was a rather astounding statement that came from Mr. 
Bakke of the CAB. You may know that he is in charge of their safety 
work and he is a very, very able man. 

Mr. Warre. I wonder if he had direct reference to the scheduled car- 
rier type operation, or general aviation. My remarks were limited to 
the general type aviation. 

Mr. Horan. I just threw that in for what it is worth. I did not 
want to interrupt your testimony at all. Forgive me. 


STATEMENT OF MR. WALTER F. PATENGE 


Mr. Tromas. Mr. Patenge, what do you have to say about this? 

Our very distinguished pilot here gets me a little upset in talking 
about three or four thousand feet. I do not like that. 

Mr. Parence. If you fall once you are not going to fall again. 
That is what the people found out in Midland, Mich., a couple of 
weeks ago. 
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Mr. Horan. In World War I we had a joke about an “airplane 
cocktail”—one drop and you are dead. 

Mr. Patenee. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the point of view of the city 

Mr. Parence. My position is that naturally I am very much inter- 
ested in this since I am the president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Greater Lansing. 

We had a committee that works with the airports constantly and 
we do have a rising population of usage of the airport. We have one 
of the finest aerial survey companies located in Lansing and they 
use it a lot. 

The Oldsmobile part of General Motors is located there and they 
use it constantly, too. The city people are using it for diffusing 
their people around the State, as well as the State of Michigan which 
has, of course, a lot of airplane usage. They are using various type 
airplanes now and they will have their own in a short time. It is so 
easy to go from one area to another and thus save time and money. 
Mic higan State University is using it constantly. 1 was in one of 
the oflices the other d: ry anda representative of that institution tells 
me that they have more constant use of it. Up until 5 years ago, L 
did not use bere! wren the way 1 do now, because my time is limited, 
as everybody else’s, and 1 want to do so many more things. 

The town is growing because it is essentially the hub of all of the 
State of Mic higan and every ‘thing terminates in the State capital 
because of the interest of every ‘body else. 

Michigan State University is the first agricultural college in the 
United States and brings all of the farmers, not only from Michigan 
but other places as well. ‘There area lot of these farmers who fly their 
own planes coming in to save time. They can leave after their milking 
hours and do work at the university and still get back to do their 
milking job again at night. They need these facilities likewise, and 
industry has a need for ‘them. We actually are extremely interested 
in having a weather bureau that is going to do a job 24 hours a day. 

I say now that they do it 5 days a week, but weather does not stop 
for Saturday and Sunday. You do not have a stoppage of weather 
after the fifth day. It continues on and our conditions are that way 
and people are flying over the weekends a great deal more. 

Mr. Tuomas. We would like to know something about this young 
lady here. 

You give us a great honor to come here with this crowd of old men, 
Mrs. Patenge. 

Mrs. Parence. I just tagged along. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are delighted to have you, Mrs. Patenge. 

Mr. Parence. She can te ne us just as much as the rest of us. 

Mr. Tuomas. Congressman, you are a great advocate and you have 
made a good statement. Your friends have added to the thinking in 
this matter and we are not going to tell the Bureau what to do but 
we are going to tell them they had better listen to you. 

Mr. Cuampertarn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There are just a couple of other thing I want to point out that may 
not have been adequately covered. 

Mr. Waite made reference in his statement to the fact that up in 
Michigan we have a peculiar situation because we are surrounded by 
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the Great Lakes. Because of that we have greater changes in the 
weather and we feel that that is a significant factor that should be 
taken into consideration. 

Just so there is no confusion in the minds of the committee here 
with respect to the weather station at Michigan State University, I 
wena like to clear up one thing. There are three people out there, as 

I understand it, and one is a typist, another is a director engaged 
in some research with the university, and then there is a forecaster. 
Basically, this weather station at the university is an agricultural 
research station and they are working on long-range weather projects 
for the whole State of Mic higan. It has nothing to do with aviation 
but I do believe they have a teletype and the weather comes in on that 
and if the pilot is out at the airport and wants to take off and find out 
what the weather is, he makes a telephone call and they relay it over 
the phone. 

Mr. Tuomas. We understand what your problem is. 

Mr. CHamper.ain. That goes on for 8 hours a day, 5 days a week, 
and the rest of the time you have a crystal ball and it is by guess and 
by God. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the courtesy you have 
accorded us. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, may I say this: Mr. Chamberlain, this 
subcommittee is really working on all phases of this thing and we 
have it before us and we do feel that we are going into a new phase of 
air safety. We have only been there for the last 6 months but I want 
to assure all of you that this committee is quite aware of that and we 
appreciate your appearing here, and especially the work that the 
States are doing in this regard. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that we take into consideration and recognize 
the fact that the States do have a contribution to make and they are 
willing to do it, as the State of Michigan has done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In the State of Michigan, we have made a great 
contribution to provide new terminal facilities at the airport. This 
has been done with Federal assistance, yes, but the city and the State 
have done their part, too. We have this fine building, weather space 
there, rooms to be occupied, but no one to put in them. We have a 
need four times as great as the minimum requirements specified by 
the Department. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much and come back to see us again. 
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Tuourspay, May 1, 1958. 
Sratistics ProGRaMs 


WITNESSES 


HON. RICHARD J. BOLLING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

ROBERT J. EGGERT, MEMBER OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES, FEDERAL 
STATISTICS USERS CONFERENCE, MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER, 
FORD MOTOR CO. 

RALPH GILLEN, SECRETARY OF FEDERAL STATISTICS USERS CON- 
FERENCE, McKINSEY & CO. 

BERT SEIDMAN, ALTERNATE FOR PETER HENLE, MEMBER OF 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES AND VICE CHAIRMAN OF FSUC, AFL-CIO 
ECONOMIST, RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO 

RALPH J. WATKINS, ADVISER TO FSUC, BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 

ROYE L. LOWRY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, FSUC 


Mr. Tuomas. Do you have a statement for us, Mr. Eggert? 

Mr. Eacerr. Yes, | do, and I would like to read it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Eggert, we are delighted to have you. Give us 
something about your background, your connection here and so on. 

We are delighted that you have these gentlemen with you. 

Mr. Eccerr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, they are all here with me. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. EGGERT 


Mr. Eccerr. 1 am a member of the board of trustees, Federal Sta- 
tistics Users Conference, market research manager, Ford Motor Co. 

This is a group that represents over 125 organizations throughout 
the country and they are vitally concerned with business statistics. 

Mr. Tuomas. Before you go any further, give us the names of your 
associates and let us know them, too. 

Introduce them for the record. 

Mr. Eacerr. I have with me Ralph Gillen, secretary of the Federal 
Statistics Users Conference, McKinsey & Co.; Bert Seidman, alternate 
for Peter Henle, member of board of trustees and vice chairman of 
Federal Statistics Users Conference, AFL-CIO; Ralph J. Watkins, 
adviser to the Federal] Statistics Users Conference, Brookings Insti- 
tution; Roye L. Lowry, executive secretary, Federal Statistics Users 
Conference. 

I believe you know the other gentlemen here. 

Mr. THomas. We welcome you aboard. It is nice to see all of you 
this morning. It is seldom we have this pleasure. 

Do you have a statement for us? We will be delighted to listen to 
you, or you can submit it and put it in the record. 

If you want to, you can summarize it. 

Mr. Eoorert. I would like to summarize some of the highlights here 
and then perhaps read part of it. 


CENSUS PROGRAMS 


The statistical programs of the Department of Commerce which 
you are considering provide most of the Federal statistical data re- 
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lating to business and industry. Of these programs none is of more 
basic importance than the censuses of population, housing, and agri- 
culture taken every 10 years and the censuses of business, manu- 
factures, and mining taken every 5 years. These are the very roots 
from which stem many of our current statistical programs and on 
which they depend. 

The censuses give us a picture of our economy at one point in time, 
a picture rich in detail which, in comparison with similar pictures 
taken in the past, shows us the course of our development. Census 
benchmark data are used extensively in making investment, marketing, 
collective bargaining, and other decisions for the future. It is also 
used as the basis for many private surveys seeking to develop more 
detailed information for marketing and investment purposes. Con- 
sidering that the census of population and related censuses cost less 
than 65 cents per person and the economic censuses just over 7 cents 
a person, the census programs are a phenomenal bargain. We regret 
that the content of the 1958 economic censuses and the 1960 censuses 
of population, housing, and agriculture will be sien un- 
changed from the last previous censuses, for it is poor economy to 
freeze the content of these basically important sources of information 
about our changing economy. We welcome the intention to speed up 
the release of census data through greater use of more advanced elee- 
tronic equipment. More rapid publication of this information will 
substantially increase its usefulness both for making current decisions 
and for evaluating its longer term implications. 

There has been an improvement in the speed with which this in- 
formation has been released, but a further improvement is well in 
order and electronic equipment will be very helpful in this connection. 


ECONOMIC ROAD SIGNS 


As the censuses provide us with a detailed picture of our economy 
at one point in time, so current statistical programs give us a running 
account of developments in our economic life. As both a map id 
road signs are necessary for a traveler, so both adequate census data 
and adequate current statistics are necessary if we are to act intelli- 
gently in making economic decisions. 

Just as we continually seek to improve our road signs to make them 
more effective under changing modern conditions, so we need con- 
tinnally to seek to improve our economic road signs—our statistical 
programs—in order that they, too, will most effectively serve our 
needs. A number of proposals to improve key economic road signs 
are before you now. 

CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 


For example. we need to know more about consumer behavior 
and consumer ability to buy, especially at the present time when the 
consumer may well hold the key to our immediate economic future. 
The budget estimate for the Bureau of the Census includes a number 
of items which will give us more direct factual evidence of the con- 
sumer’s willingness and ability to buy, and thus will reduce the 
amount of guesswork which we are doing at the present time. If we 
had information on the composition of wholesale and retail inven- 
tories, especially of items sensitive to changes in consumer buying: on 
current service trade receipts; on current retail accounts receivable; 
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and on the effect of State and local government finance on the demand 
for goods and services, we would be on much surer ground in forecast- 
ing the short-run economic outlook. We need to have this kind of in- 
formation which would be provided by 1959 census programs to make 
more informed marketing, inventory, and production decisions. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, AND NEW ORDERS 


Another important economic road sign which needs improvement 
is that relating to manufacturers’ sales, inventories, and new orders. 
As it Is presently spelled out we aren't really sure what it means. 
The available overall dollar figures tell us something about present 
conditions in relation to previous periods, but the data would be a 
great deal more significant if we knew whether changes in sales, in- 
ventories, or new orders result from changes in gover nment, producer, 
or consumer purchases. 

For example, in the category “machinery, including electrical,” 
changes can arise from changes in defense spending, from changes 
in producer purchases of turbines, or from changes in consumer pur- 
chases of TV sets. In any change we need to know: What caused 
the change? Is a trend in one area hiding an opposite trend in an- 
other? For making business decisions or for short-run forecasting 
it is not good enough to guess. We need to know, and the program 
proposed under “Manufacturing and industrial statistics” will help us 
know. 


CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


The 350 billion construction industry provides direct employment 
for several million persons, and the importance to the economy of its 
direct purchases of materials and equipment as well as its secondary 
effects'on almost every other industry are well known. Yet our 
statistics on this vital industry are in many respects jerry-built esti- 
mates built on uncertain foundations. 

Our private nonresidential construction statistics are based on 
information relating to contract awards and an assumed pattern of 
construction progress based on the technology and practices prevailing 
in the late thirties and early forties. 

Our estimates of alterations, additions, maintenance, and repairs 
are based upon a patchwork of sources as are our estimates of farm 
construction. 

In the absence of adequate direct factual data our estimates of con- 
struction activity in these areas require a great deal of juggling of 
figures having but an indirect rel: ationship to the amount of actual 
construction work going on. For example, by using the method now 
employed to produce monthly farm construction data it would be pos- 
sible to record statistical increases in farm construction without any- 
one even pounding a nail. In other words, we could actually be misled 
by the kind of information now available. It needs improvement. 

Basically, the purpose of the improvements in construction statistics 
proposed for 1959 is to give us more direct factual evidence for our 
construction estimates and to get away from jerry-built data based 
upon the interpretation of a hodgepodge of source material. These 
proposed improvements do not overcome all the deficiencies in con- 
struction statistics but, taken together, they constitute an important 
step, long overdue, toward giving us better information on his im- 
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portant sector of our economy. The cost of these improvements: 
1 cent for every $1,000 of estimated annual construction activity. One 
penny for every $1,000 of construction activity is the cost of these 
improvements. 


OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 




























The next area is the Office of Business Economics. You also have 
before you a number of important improvements in the statistical pro- 
programs in the Office of Business Economics. 

The proposed comprehensive survey of United States direct private 
investments abroad will yield a great deal of important benchmark 
data on the economic effect of our foreign investments, and will give 
us the basis for getting continuing information on the sources and uses 
of funds of companies abroad in which there is substantial American 
investment. We will learn, for example, something about the extent 
to which American investments abroad stimulate further American 
exports—information of very practical importance to firms seeking 
foreign markets. This is an important area of improvement. 

The proposal to expand or, I should say, to restore partially a series 
relating to changes in the business population will increase the useful- 
ness of one of the best measures we have of the vitality and health of 
the American business system—especially of small business, and we 
have small-business representatives on our group. It is important to 
users because it is the only series which gives us a complete picture 
of our business population of over 4 million organizations. 
























IMPROVEMENTS IN NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT ACCOUNTS 





The next area is improvements in national income and products 
accounts. The proposal to publish quarterly estimates of gross na- 
tional product and its major components in constant- dollar prices is 
of major importance because we need to know whether changes in 
gross national product are related to changes in goods and services 
actually produced or whether they are due to changes in prices or 
wages. Hundreds of economists and analysts and marketing research 
people in business, farm, labor, and research organizations (and I 
suspect also in Government) spend countless man-hours every 3 
months trying to reduce the reported money changes in GNP to 
real terms. 

We have a chart of our own where we do this, and we have to go 
through these calculations ourselves, and this is duplicated and mul- 
tiplied all across the country. Since they have no common formula 
for deflating current-dollar statistics, it is not surprising that their 
answers are not all the same. The public ation of a quarterly estimate 
of gross national product and its major components In constant-dollar 
prices would effect a great saving of time for many users and would 
provide a common basis for all to use in estimating the significance 
of real changes in GNP. 

I just cannot overemphasize the number of man-hours that would 
be saved across the country by the Government making this calcula- 
tion over the country, benefiting all of us, adjusting the raw data 
now produced to the dollar basis so that we can measure the trends 
in productivity. 

The proposals to begin work on preparation of net output measures 
for major industry groups and on purchases and sales among major 
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industries (the so-called input- ee, tables) will give us better in- 
formation on the relative importance of different industries as contri- 
butors to our net national product and on the impact of changes in 
the relative prosperity of our important industries on their major 
suppliers or customers. Such information would be valuable for 
a variety of business decisions and would give business and labor alike 
some clues as to future patterns of production, distribution and em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will the gentleman permit an interruption ? 

Mr. Eccerr. Sure. 

Mr. Tuomas. We all realize the value of these statistics, but you 
know we are in the middle of a depression now. Do you know how 
we can cure that right quick? We do not have to get facts and figures 
on that. We know it is here. 

Mr. Eccerr. Certainly the statistics give us these road signs, 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. We have the road signs. How are we going 
to use them now that we have them ? 

Mr. Eacerr. I do not know that I can speak for the entire group. 

Mr. Tuomas. Speak for yourself. 

Mr. Eaccerr. For myself I feel there should be a reduction in taxes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Corporate or individual ? 

Mr. Eccerr. Both, and excise taxes as well. I think the durable 
goods sector of our economy, particularly, have been hard hit. 

Mr. THomas. You want to take excise taxes off all commodities as 
well as automobiles ? 

Mr. Eacert. Yes, and transportation as well. 

Mr. Tuomas. Anything else? 

Mr. Ecoerr. I think more tax relief is needed, Congressman, I 
have studied this as thoroughly as I could, and I honestly feel as an 
economist and as a research man that the economy needs a stimulus 
of from $5 to $6 billion. 

Mr. Tuomas. Professionally you are an economist, but at heart you 
are a merchant, and I join you. People cannot buy anything unless 
they. have money and if they have money they will spend it and 
business will be good. We all see this alike. Go on with your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Ecoerr. I want to emphasize that I sincerely feel that this is 
needed. There are other things that will help the economy, but that 
will not be enough. 

Our investment in national income and product statistics, like any 
other investment, requires continuing preventive maintenance and, 
at times, capital improvements, if we are going to get the most: profit- 
able returns. The proposal to have a small research staff to continually 
examine the methods and procedures employed in the national eco- 
nomic accounts will help prevent these important statistical measures 
from becoming obsolescent. 

I understand that in this area there has already been a very small 
number of people, 1 or 2, working in trying to improve these very 
important gross national product and related series. There is mone y 
requested here for further emphasis. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the improvements proposed for the statistical pro- 
grams in the Department of Commerce for 1959 will give us better 
information on consumer behavior and ability to buy; they will give 
us a better idea of the significance of manufactur ers’ sales, new or ders, 
and inventories. New orders are particularly important. They have 
dropped very sharply, as you know, and this will be one of the real 
sensitive indicators. They will give us more reliable timely informa- 
tion on the highly important construction industry; they will give us 
a better picture of the impact of American investment abroad; they 
will give us a clear indication of the vitality of the American business 
system; and they will make our national economic accounts more 
significant by giving us current information on the real changes in 
the output of goods and services and by showing us something of the 

significant interrelationships within our economy. 

"Together the improvements proposed for 1959 will produce impor- 
tant types of information needed by business, farm, and labor groups 
for making intelligent decisions. There is no question in my mind 
about that. 

The statistical programs of the Department of Commerce are not 
extravagant; they amount to less than 3 percent of the total 1959 
Department of Commerce budget estimate. They are not elaborate; 
they represent but minimal recognition of existing needs. They are, 
however, important, for they contribute significantly to the knowledge 
needed in and out of Government to meet the problems and needs of a 
growing, dynamic economy. It is no exaggeration to say that they 
pay for themselves by their contribution to our economic intelligence. 

(The following data was submitted by the witness :) 


FEDERAL STATISTICS Users’ CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
OFFICERS 


Chairman: Stuart A. Rice, Surveys & Research Corp. 
Vice chairman: Peter Henle, AFL-CIO 

Secretary : Ralph L. Gillen, McKinsey & Co. 
Treasurer: Rodney W. Markley, Jr., Ford Motor Co. 


TRUSTEES 
Business group: 
Robert J. Eggert, Ford Motor Co. 
Pana Hill, Continental Can Co. 
Vincent A. Perry, General Foods Corp. 
Stuart A. Rice, Surveys & Research Corp. 
Charles W. Smith, McKinsey & Co. 
Farm group: 
John A. Baker, National Farmers’ Union 
Robert B. Child, Cooperative Grange League Federation Exchange, Ine. 
Gordon K. Zimmerman, the National Grange 
Labor group: 
Solomon Barkin, Textile Workers Union of America 
Charles Donahue, United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada 
Peter Henle, AFL-CIO 
Lazare Teper, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
Nat Weinberg, United Auto Workers 
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ADVISERS 


Neil H. Borden, Harvard University 

Gerhard Colm, National Planning Association 
A. D. H. Kaplan, Brookings Institution 

Ralph J. Watkins, Brookings Institution 
Roye L. Lowry, executive secretary 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


Advertising Publications, Ine. 

ALCO Products, ine. 

Alderson & Sessions 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Am. 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
American Aviation Publications 

American Can Co. 

AFL-CIO 

American Gas Association 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
American Viscose Corp. 

Architectural Forum 

Arthur Anderson & Co. 

Armour & Company 

Associated Business Publications 

Bank of America 

Bankers Trust Co. 

Benton & Bowles, Inc. 

Bristol-Myers Company 

Burroughs Corporation 

California Bank 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Chemical Market Research Associates 

Chicago Title & Trust Co. 

Coca-Cola Co, 

Commercial Investment Trust, Inc. 
Communications Workers of America 
Conover-Mast Publications 

Continental Can Co., Ine. 

Cooperative Grange League Federation Exchange, Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 

Crown Zellerbach 

Curtis Publishing Co. 

Deere & Co. 

DeVegh & Co. 

Dresser Industries 

Farm Journal, Ine. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

First National City Bank of New York 

Ford Motor Co. 

General Foods Corp. 

General Mills, Ine. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

Health Insurance Association of America 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America 
Insulation Board Institute 

International Association of Machinists 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
International Business Machines Corp. 
International General Electric Co. 
International Harvester Co. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
International Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
Irving Trust Co. 
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Kendall Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 

Lehman, Alcuin W. (Advertising Research Foundation) 
Eli Lilly & Co. 

Look magazine 

Loomis Sayles & Co., Ine. 
MeCann-Erickson, Inc. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

McKinsey & Company, Inc. 

Market Rsearch Corporation of America 
Massachusetts Investers Trust Co. 

Mead Johnson & Co. 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 

Merck, Sharp & Dohme 

Meredith Publishing Co. 

Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
National Association of Broadcasters 
National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials 
National Automobile Dealers Association 
National Blank Book Co. 

National Cash Register Co. 

National Coal Association 

National Farmers’ Union 

National Grange, the 

National Securities & Research Corp. 
Nathan, Robert A., Associates, Inc. 
Newmyer Associates 

New York Stock Exchange 

Nielsen, A. C., Co. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, the 

Plumbing Fixtures Manufacturers Association 
Politz, Alfred, Research, Inc. 

Polk, R. L. & Co. 

Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Ray-O-Vac Co. 

Remington Rand 

Retail Clerks International Association 
Roper, Elmo & Associates 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 

St. Regis Paper Co. 

sales Management, Inc. 

Scott Paper Co. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Simmons Co., The 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 

Standard Rate & Data Services, Inc. 
Stanley Home Products, Inc. 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. 

Surveys & Research Corp. 

Textile Workers Union of America 

Time, Ine. 

Jnion Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

Inion Carbide Corp. 

Inited Association of Plumbers & Pipe Fitters 
Inited Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America 
Inited States News Publishing Co. 

Inited States Savings & Loan League 
Inited Steelworkers of America 

Inited Textile Workers of America 

Inited Auto Workers 

Ipjohn Co., The 

Vood, A. J. & Co. 
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Mr. Tuomas. We are indebted to our colleague, Mr. Bolling, for 
bringing these distinguished gentlemen before.us. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Tuomas. Anything else? Does anybody else want to say any- 
thing ? 


Mr. Horan. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Tuomas. Congressman Bolling, we would like to have a few 
remarks from you. 











STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE RICHARD BOLLING 


Mr. Boriine. If it is all right with you, I would like to read 
statement and make a te Ww supple mentary comments. 

Mr. Tuomas. Go right ahead. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Bottrne. This morning I appear be fore your subcommittee in 
behalf of the Joint Economic Committee to support the requests of the 
Department of Commerce for funds to maintain and improve its pro- 
grams in the field of economic statistics; especially those of its Office 
of Business Economics and Bureau of the Census. 

And I would like to say that this support of the Joint Economic 
Committee is nota nominal support. It isthe support of everybody on 
the committee. Both political parties are represented on the com- 
mittee and among the membership there is quite a range of views from 
liberal to conservative. There is not a man on the committee who is 
not convinced that we need stronger statistical programs, not so we 

can know what has happened in the past, but so that we can be better 
on top of what is happening in the present and can be in a better posi- 
tion to know what to do about the future. 

The Joint Economic Committee, of which I am a member and chair- 
man of its Subcommittee on Economic Statistics, has adopted a resolu- 
tion by unanimous vote of the full committee supporting this year’s 
requests for funds for the various statistical programs. I would like 
to read you this recommendation from the committee’s “1958 Joint 
Economic Report” filed February 27,1958. And we thought this par- 
ticular recommendation so important that it was put on the same level 
as what should be done to meet the present economic situation. This 
is the statement: 



















































The current economic contraction and the uncertainty about its magnitude 
and duration emphasize the importance of a strong integrated Federal program 
for economic statistics adequate for today’s complex needs. Substantial increases 
in expenditures for this purpose will be the best possible budget economy, con- 
tributing to early detection and quick corrective action before economic difficul- 
ties progress far enough to cause a large Federal deficit, to say nothing of the 
private losses due to unemployment and idle capital. Present expenditures for 
economie statistics and the cost of needed improvements are both so small com- 
pared to other items in the budget that Congress this year should grant the in- 
creased appropriations recommended in the President’s budget. The need Was 
vigorously set forth in the President’s Economic Report and supported by wit- 
nesses at our hearings. We commend the Division of Statistical Standards of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Council of Economic Advisers for their leader- 
ship in developing and supporting the improved Federal system of integrated 
economic statistics needed by the executive branch, by the Congress, especially 
this committee, and by private labor, business, agriculture, and research organi- 
zations. 


The President’s 1959 budget proposes increases in appropriations 
to support a significant step toward an integrated system of measures 
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of the functioning and progress of our economy. Of the $1.8 million 
of additional funds requested for this integrated system of economic 
statistics, about $1.3 million for the Department of Commerce and $0.3 
million for the Small Business Administration which your subcom- 
mittee also handles. Only if these improvements go forward in step 
to yield a balanced program will the expenditures vield maximum re- 
sults with a minimum of expenditures. 

The proposed changes are consistent with detailed studies, including 
many hearings of the Joint Economic Committee, which brought about 
a wide consensus of expert views as to how present programs could be 
rounded out and perfected into a consistent, integrated body of infor- 
mation adequate for today’s needs. It is the view of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee that the 1959 budget presents a minimum program. 
A very much higher statistical budget could yield returns both public 
and private far in excess of costs. 

The Congress itself has a pressing need for the improved informa- 
tion this program will produce if adopted. At this session we are 
making decisions about taxes, expenditures for such programs as pub- 
lic works and unemployment compensation, credit programs—includ- 
ing those in the field of housing—and reciprocal trade. These deci- 
sions must be made against the background of the continuing decline 
in output, employment, and incomes during the current recession. In 
the current calendar year 1958, the Nation’s output could fall short 
of its maximum employment possibility by as much as $35 billion to 
$40 billion. If improved economic information enabled those of us 
responsible for public and private economic policies to avoid even 10 
percent of such a loss the cost of these improvements in our economic 
measurements would be recouped many times over. 

I speak, therefore, for the full membership of the Joint Economic 
Committee in urging the adoption of this essential, carefully inte- 
grated program for substituting factual measurement for guesswork 
about developments in important aspects of our national economy. 
To do less would be to deny ourselves and the public at large the facts 
needed for Government and private decisions to implement in prac- 
tice the objectives of the Employment Act of 1946 which pledged pub- 
lic and private cooperation to stabilize and to promote the growth of 
our economy. 

Let me add, if I may, that the work of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee for the last 4 years, since we have had this Subcommittee on 
Economic Statistics, has been closely integrated with the statistical 
agencies of the Government in the executive branch. This is an utter- 
ly nonpartisan group. The agreement is really, to me, quite remark- 
able. What it means is that we have all come to the conclusion that in 
an economy as complex as ours and with the problems that the Nation 
faces, we can no longer afford to fly blind, and that is what we have 
been doing for a number of years by not supporting adequate statistical 
series which are essential to every policymaking sector of our economy, 
both public and private. 

This is not looking back at what we did or did not do. Tt is a 
question of having the kind of information that would enable us to 
make timely decisions in advance of the crisis. For example, if we 
had had better statistics last year we would be able to make better deci- 
sions now in the private sector and in the public sector. 





So in my 
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judgment statistics are highly important to the policymakers in the 
economic field in both the public and the private sectors. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a good statement, one we can all subscribe to. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Horan. I have just one comment to make. Statistics just tell 
us where we were. After this matter of sputnik last October we had 
people all over the Nation selling America short, and some of you guys 
added fuel to it. You have to have a chapter on human nature in 
here some place because if you scare pee into the doghouse they 
willnot buy. They quit buying automobiles, they quit buying houses, 
and so forth. Iam for statistics, but I don’t believe they will solve all 
our problems. 

Mr. Toomas. Does anybody else have a statement ? 

Mr. Semman. As Mr. Eggert indicated, the Federal Statistics 
Users’ Conference is a unique organization in that it brings together 
labor and business and agriculture and research organizations. 

I happen to be an economist with the AFL-CIO, and while I will 
not agree with every policy statement made by Mr. Eggert, although 
I agree with many of the things he said, we do agree that both we 
on the labor side and the industry people need these statistics to apply 
to our economic decisions. 

Mr. Tromas. That is a good statement. 

We thank you all for coming over and we hope you will come back 
to see us again. 

Mr. Bolling, you are a gentleman and a scholar as usual and we 
want to thank you for coming here and for bringing these distin- 
guished gentleman before us. 


Tuurspay, May 1, 1958. 
BusINEsSS AND DEFENSE SErRviIcES ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


C. V. MAUDLIN, C. V. & R. V. MAUDLIN, LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

WALLACE E. CARROLL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN GAGE & MACHINE 
CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

V. I. McCARTHY, JR., VICE PRESIDENT, VULCAN CONTAINERS, INC., 
BELLWOOD, ILL. 

WILLIS MORGAN, VICE PRESIDENT, BURROUGHS CORP., DETROIT, 
MICH. 


Mr. Tuomas. Will the committee please come to order. 

We are pleased to have here this morning Mr. C. V. Maudlin of 
C. V.& R. V. Maudlin, legislative consultants; Mr. Wallace E. Carroll, 
president, American Gage & Machine Co., Chicago, Ill.; Mr. V. I. 
McCarthy, Jr., vice president, Vulcan Containers Inc., Bellwood, II1.; 
and Mr. Willis Morgan, vice president, Burroughs Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mr. Maupin. Mr. Chairman, I requested this opportunity for these 
businessmen to appear before your committee and present their views 
on the functions and activities of the Industry Division of BDSA, 
and to support the budget increase for this Division. 
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Mr. Tuomas. We are delighted to have all of you gentlemen here. 
Do any of you have a statement for us? If so we will certainly be 
delighted to hear you. 

Mr. Carro.u. I have a statement. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are Mr. Carroll ? 

Mr. Carrotu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are delighted to have you, and if you like you 
can summarize your statement or we will take your statement and 
go over it and you can highlight it or proceed in any manner you 
see fit. 


STATEMENT OF MR. 





WALLACE E, CARROLL 





Mr. Carroit. My name is Wallace E. Carroll. I am president of 
the American Gage & Machine Co. and affiliates, which comprises a 
number of small companies in many different fields of manufactur- 
ing. Our problems are mostly that of small business, although 
because of the number of employees we have, we are classed as big 
business. 

Being in several very competitive fields, I must of necessity be very 
dollar conscious on all expenditures. For every dollar spent on 
tangible purchases, I must see at least the return of that dollar plus 
a profit, if possible. 

I also sah se the value and necessity of intangibles. I know 
that. we must spend dollars on advertising, but I know also that much 
of the advertising dollar is wasted, but, as you have heard quipped, 
“Which part of the dollar?” 

The same is true of research and development—much of it never 
produces a cent of return, yet much more of our research and develop- 
ment expenditures make up for it and show a profit overall. 

The same is true of public and personnel relations expenditures 
some are wasted and some pay a handsome return. 

I do know that in spite of the wasted dollar in these and other 
intangibles, we are much better off overall than if we had spent noth- 
ing on these things because of the fear of some expenditures being 
wasteful. 

The same is true of much of our Government, and I speak now with 
reference to the Metalworking Equipment Division of BDSA, for 
which I was Director for 6 months last year. 

During my 6 months in Washington, we worked on many programs 
with which I think most of you are familiar and I shall not burden 
you with them in detail at this point. <A list of these and current 
programs are attached to copies of my statement, however. 

The value of some of these activities may be questioned as of any 
particular time, but with the fast-changing conditions in the cold 
war and our economic picture, the worthless program of today was 
of vital necessity yesterday and might well be vital tomorrow. 

Take the machine tool trigger program. This program entails 
riding herd on a standby program that involves the immediate release 
of several hundred million dollars of machine tool orders in a planned 
orderly fashion that will give us exactly what we need, economically 
and without confusion, should Korea or some other smal] war break 
out again. This standby facility takes only a few hours a month of 
BDSA’s time and could be of vital importance in time alone should 
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the emergency appear. This is one example of many standby pro- 
grams that BDSA performs in the interest of national defense. 

Take an example of what BDSA contributes to our economic wel- 
fare—disposal of surplus machine tools. 

I think Government is now pretty well aware of the bellwether 
nature of the machine tool industry to our economy, as well as its 
importance in time of defense. If all the 300,000 or more Govern- 
ment-owned machine tools were disposed of without careful planning, 
the machine tool industry would be ruined completely. You just 
couldn’t pick up the pieces. 

BDSA is watchful of all this and has spearheaded the program 
of disposing of these tools to other Government departments, but 
primarily to schools and colleges. 

This does several things: (1) It saves millions of dollars of storage 
charges now being paid by the Government; (2) it, in effect, stores 
the machine tools at no expense to the Government and, better yet, 
the machines are stored in operable condition and can be readily moved 
in a matter of hours to productive plants for turning out war goods 
or survival items. In government storage, the same machines would 
be covered with grease, many parts would be frozen to varying de- 
grees because of lack of use, et cetera. 

Of still more importance, these machines would be dispersed 
throughout the country and not stored in large warehouses and target 
areas as sitting ducks for the first bomb that came along. 

Possibly our greatest benefit will be a positive contribution to our 
educational facilities through the training of our youth in the skills 
and trades necessary to turn out war or survival items. 

BDSA is the Government agency for implementing this program 
at a cost minuscule compared to the benefits derived. 

These examples of BDSA activities are but two of the many being 
worked on, as shown on the attached list. This Metalworking Divi- 
sion is made up of the specialists in government coordinating 27 
different metalworking fields into Government policy. The division 
is comprised of only 6 or 7 men and supporting clerical workers, a 
truly insignificant expenditure in relation to the hundreds of millions 
of dollars in values for which they are custodians. 

I find these people to be hard working, well educated, dedicated to 
their jobs, with a sincere desire to get things done. I found the ad- 
ministration of this department to be excellent and comparable to 
the best I have seen in industry. 

As a businessman who knows the value of a dollar, yet who also 
knows the value of intangible expenditures, and as a former Director 
of a BDSA division, where I could see how well these BDSA dollars 
are spent, I would recommend any reasonable budget that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce requests. 

Thank you. 

(The following was submitted by the witness :) 


AN OUTLINE OF SOME OF THE MAJOR PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE METAL- 
WORKING EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


The Division is assigned the responsibilities of developing and implementing 
mobilization studies and programs and of providing appropriate service to busi- 
ness assistance to 29 basic interrelated metalworking equipment industries in 
fostering and promoting the commerce of the United States. 
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Some of these programs and activities are: 
1. Inventory of Government-owned production equipment 


(a) Defense mobilization production equipment inventory 

(b) Leasing of Government-owned production equipment 

(c) Uniform Government equipment leasing practices program 

(d) Inspection, review, and evaluation of Government-owned production equip- 
ment 

(e) Surplus disposal program 

(f) Replacement-modernization program 

(g) Development and management of a reconstruction and rehabilitation inven- 
tory of Government-owned production equipment 


The objective of these programs is to assist and provide policy guidance for 
the establishment and maintenance of Government reserves of machine tools 
and related production equipment; to develop procedures and recommend actions 
for effective defense and mobilization planning concurrently giving full effect 
to the economic well-being of the basic metalworking equipment industries; to 
manage the inventory of idle tools reported by agencies outside of the Depart- 
ment of Defense; to establish and manage an inventory of production equipment 
for the defense supporting industry and the survival items program for the 
anticipated reconstruction and rehabilitation requirements that would be gener- 
ated by either a conventional or nuclear war. 


2. Machine-tool mobilization programs 


(a) The M-day trigger program 

(b) The critical-machine-tool program 

(ec) The long lead time (elephant tool) machine-tool program 
(d) The facilities lease contract program 

(e) The Korean pool order program 


The mobilization aspects of these programs are designed to activate promptly 
and effectively the production potentials of the machine tool industry during a 
national emergency. In the formulation of the programs, comprehensive eco- 
nomic and industry data has been developed that will be evaluated and sum- 
marized, and made available to the industry as part of the service to business 
program. 


8. The metal-cutting tool mobilization service to business program 

In conducting a review of the mobilization status of the industry, it was neces- 
sary to undertake the most comprehensive survey of the metal cutting tool in- 
dustry ever undertaken by a Government or non-Government agency. 

On the basis of this survey, a mobilization review is being completed together 
with a service to business publication. 


4. The tool and die mobilization service to business program 

The Division has completed a supply-requirements analysis of the tool and 
die industry based on the survey covering 3,100 tool and die shops with reports 
received from over 2,800 establishments. 

The findings of this survey have been discussed with several task group seg- 
ments of the industry who are in agreement with the mobilization conclusions of 
the Division, and who are enthusiastically awaiting a service to business 
publication. 


5. The industrial furnaces and ovens mobilization service to business program 


The Industry Evaluation Board segment of this program has been completed 
based upon an industry survey in which 178 firms participated. 

A preliminary Facts for Industry publication has been issued with a more de- 
tailed publication programed for the immediate future. 


6. The rolling mill equipment and machinery mobilization service to business 
program 


The Division has completed a supply-requirements survey and analysis of the 
industry. 

The preliminary findings have been reviewed by an industry task group and the 
first draft of the mobilization-industry report has been completed and is cur- 
rently being reviewed by industry technicians. 


7. The welding industry mobilization service to business program 


The Welding Industry Advisory Committee has convened to discuss ways and 
means of developing industry mobilization data. 
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At the suggestions of the Committee, task groups were formed, and the Divi- 
sion is currently working with these task groups in the development of pro- 
cedures and programs whereby mobilization data may be supplied by the indus- 
try in sufficient detail to enable the Division to make appropriate supply require- 
ments analyses. 

8 The diamond die mobilization service to business program 
At the request of the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Division is currently 

surveying the domestic Diamond Die Industry regarding its present potential to 

produce small diamond dies of the sizes 0.0008 inch and smaller. This,survey will 
be an important factor in the Government's decision to stockpile small diamond 
dies. 

9. Brief summary of service to business activities 

(a) The Facts for Industry—Metalworking Machinery quarterly report. 

(b) The continuing review of standard industrial classification codes, schedule 
A and schedule B commodity classifications, standard commodity codes and 
production equipment codes, together with the economic and statistical data 
collected and published by Government agencies under the above classifica- 
tions. 

(c) Export-import trend reports. 

(d) Keonomic studies of the metalworking equipment industries. 

(ce) World market survey studies and reports. 

(f) Automation. 

(g) Development of export markets for metalworking equipment industries : 

(1) Indian machine-tool mission 

(2) Formosa tool and die and cutting tool team 
(3) Spanish metalworking equipment team 
(4) Italian metalworking equipment team 

(h) Cooperating with and servicing American embassies and consulates by pro- 
viding basic data on the metalworking equipment industries. 

Mr. Tomas. I have heard a lot of statements and that is just about 
tops. It is real nice of you to come over here and talk to us. We know 
something aobut what BDSA does in the field of machine tools. I 
speak for myself and Mr. Horan too. We happen to know a little 
bit about that. We handle the activities of the General Services Ad- 
ministration in the storage program, so your remarks are very, very 
timely. 

Mr. Carrouyi. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have rendered a real service, and we want to 
thank you for taking the time and coming here to talk to us. 

Does anyone else have a statement / 


STATEMENT OF MR. V. I. M CARTHY, JR. 


Mr. McCarruy. Iam V. I. McCarthy, Jr., vice president of Vulcan 
Containers, Inc., of Bellwood, I1., a small family concern. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where did you go to school ? 

Mr. McCarry, Missouri. 

Mr. Tuomas. How old are you? 

Mr. McCarruy. Thirty years old. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are delighted to have you. You are in the paper 
business ? 

Mr. McCarruy. No. The title of the company is misleading. We 
manufacture metal containers, shipping containers. 

Mr. Tuomas. What type of containers, what size? 

Mr. McCartuy. Five-gallon, ten-gallon, and larger. 

Mr. Tuomas. For oil and greases? 
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Mr. McCarruy. Oil, greases, paints, chemicals, food products, ete. 

Mr. Tuomas. I will bet you have a fine business, and I will bet you 
make a success of it. Tell us about yourself. 

Mr. McCarruy. My being here stems back to the summer of 1956. 
Being in a small business and having to do with management and 
“wearing many hats,” I had heard for many years about the speci- 
fications and statistics gathered by Government in many, many things 
which no one else in our company were familiar with, so I decided in 
the summer of 1956 that the best way to find out about it was to come 
down to Washington, take a room for a week, and search out these 
people I had heard about that had information that reflected the 
trends in our business that I could not pinpoint. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. Go ahead. 

Mr. McCarruy. In doing so I came across the Department of Com- 
merce, which I learned in history was the agency of Government 
that was to be the home of industry, to the two-w! ay street between 
Government and industry, to foster business. The Business and De- 
fense Services Administration in that Department, is divided into 
94 divisions. I headed for the Containers and Packing Division and 
began to ask questions; the people in that subdivision were most help- 
ful. I was able to contact people in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
other agencies of the Government who were writing specifications 
for containers for use all over the Government. 

I may have made somewhat of a pest of myself, either in person or 
by mail, and BDSA suggested I might do a service to my industr 
and to the Government ‘by coming down for 6 months, which I did, 
and I had a most worthwhile experience. I think it would be equiva- 
lent to the Harvard business course—if I had the background to take 
that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you think we ought to give them a little money 
to keep them going? 

Mr. McCarruy. Yes, I really do. I think the management of 
BDSA is very capable. I was very impressed by the business acumen 
they possess, and I would like to point out just a few of the activities 
I became familiar with. 

Mr. Tuomas. Go right ahead. 

Mr. McCarruy. I might say that one of the reasons I came to 
Washington originally was because my trade association was not too 
knowledgeable about what goes on, where is the influence on con- 
tainers and where are all these statistics that are being compiled. I 
decided to come down and find out for myself. 

I would like to enumerate a number of the major programs and 
activities both defensewise and business servicewise that I was exposed 
to, in no particular order of importance. 

The development of specifications for containers, and for all the 
products the Government purchases in containers, which are con- 
stantly being changed with the technological changes, was of interest 
to me. 

The Defense Material Service was certainly of paramount interest 
to me as a two-way street between our container industry and Gov- 
ernment. 
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Legislative review. I became exposed to that. The food additives 
bill even got down to the printer’s ink used, and I had an opportunity 
to know about that. 

The information compiled by the Bureau of the Census is fantastic, 
the data that is available is unknown to many people. 

Mr. Tuomas. The information they publish over there is over- 
whelming, there isso much of it. 

Mr. McCarruy. It is amazing the value of the information they 
have that is not available elsewhere. 

Mr. Tuomas. You would have to take a week off every month to 
read it, would you not? There was a group here this morning that 
said they did not have enough information. Do you think they have 
enough ¢ 

Mr. McCarrny. I think there is a great deal of it that has not been 
disseminated. 

Mr. Tuomas. A great deal has not been read, too, do you not 
think ? 

Mr. McCarruy. It depends on the interest of people. Some people 
still plow with a stick, but others are moving ahead. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you think if a farmer who plows with a stick 
read that information he would get a steel plow? 

Mr. McCanrrny. I believe there is a good deal of important informa- 
tion available there that is not available elsewhere. 

Mr. Tuomas. Go ahead. 

Mr. McCarrny. The changes in the military packaging techniques 
that have been brought about by technological advancement. For ex- 
ample, air delivery in World War II was “practic ally unknown. Now 
because of air deliveries the containers must be changed, they must be 
lighter. These specifications are disseminated by BDSA, the two-way 
street between business and industry. 

I am interested in reducing the cost of government, not making it 
higher, because I pay taxes too, and in a small business that is im- 
portant. 

BDSA has industry divisions that are the focal point where they 
know what is going on. 

In the defense area there is a facility study that allows BDSA to 
have the benefit of consultation with people in various segments of 
industry to find out where are plant locations, and if one is knocked 
out could another supplant it, and so forth. 

Then the marketing information is extremely valuable. I just today 
heard about data which can tell you how many chemical] plants there 
are in a given area. The Chemical Division in BDSA is valuable too. 
They te IT you what products are moving ahead. The data is invaluable 
that is disseminated by BDSA. 

The Industry Advisory Committee 

Mr. Tomas. You do not want that crowd to start allocating ma 
terial to you and putting prices on them, do you ¢ 

Mr. McCarrny. No, sir. 

Mr. Tromas. Do you know how they got started? That is the 
way they got sti arted way back in World War II, price control and 
allocation. You do not want to put them back in that business? 

Mr. McCartny. No, sir. 


Mr. Tuomas. You do not think you need price control or allocation 
of materials? 
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Mr. McCartny. No, sir. The free market is the soundest way of 
doing business. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am just telling you how they got started. 

Mr. McCarrny. I was pretty young at that time. 

I wanted to cite the importance of the industry advisory commit- 
tees. Some industries do not have a trade association, so it is im- 
portant for them to have some place to go, to have their problems dis- 
cussed and discuss what can be done in behalf of their own particular 
industry. 

The industry valuation board—— 

Mr. Tuomas. There are about 25 of those boards. They cover 
everything from soup to nuts. 

Mr. McCarruy. Perhaps there are. We only get to the nuts and 
not the soups. 

The International Cooperation Administration brings over foreign 
teams of industrialists to become exposed to the American system. 

Of course I left to the last one of the most important things under 
way now. It is the survival items study and programs, which are 
subsistence items, food, power facilities, and so forth. 

Mr. Tuomas. Civil-defense items. 

Mr. McCarrny. Yes. The Department of Commerce is delegated 
to do much of that leg work for evaluation of where are they, what is 

what is necessary, how much more is necessary. I am not too 
familiar with it but I know it is a program recently undertaken. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McCarrnuy. That in general points up the highlights of my 
exposure. I personally feel in my 6 months and the things T have 
learned that BDSA should be the home for industry in Government. 
They are receptive to it. They are staffed with knowledgeable peo- 
ple. I was amazed at their background. Away from Washington 
you sometimes hear that people are in W ashington because it is warm 
and a place to stay out of the rain. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have made one of the most refreshing statements 
[ have listened to in a long time. Your statement has been refresh- 
ing. Frankly, I think more of the business service now after hearing 
you talk. Frankly, I did not have too high an opinion of it. T im- 
agine you knew that before you came over. 

lf your knowledge of Government has really been improved half 
as much as you think it has, your estimate of your own Government 
has improved by your service with it and, if you go back home and 
preach that same gospel, the money this organization spends is well 
spent. It is not so much that it will teach you how to run your busi- 
ness, because I do not buy that or some other programs they earry on 
that might be good for window-dressing purposes, but the mere fact 
that you come down here and see your Government work and go back 
with a higher regard for your Government and the people that run 
it makes me feel it is money well spent. 

I hope you go back over there and serve with them again and when 
you do we want you to come back and tell us. 

Mr. McCartny. This button signifies my membership in the execu- 
tive reserve. 
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Mr. Tuomas. When you go back and serve we want you to come 
back to see us. You have no ax to grind. You just want to do a job. 
It goes for you two colleagues, too. We want you all to come back. 
This is helpful to the committee. We have a good record here. Off 
the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Horan. Senator Magnuson made the statement that 44 percent 
of the economy in my State of Washington is attributable directly 
and indirectly to Federal expenditures. “It kind of frightens me. I 
think nee gentlemen here are trying to make a case for a faith 
economy ¢ r free enterprise and yet, Mr. Chairman, I think America 
right now iis living in what could be properly designated as a fear 
economy, scared to ) death, and not knowing where we are going. 

We have seen the road signs—we just had some st itistical men 
before us who referred to road signs. The only road signs statistics 
can give you are through a rear-vision mirror. When you start selling 
America short as we have been doing for the last 8 months, nobody 
in the adding-machine business or in your business, Mr. Carroll, o1 
in the container business can be very happy. But there 1s not anything 
we can do on this committee to cure that. 

The most profound statement I heard came from a debate coach in 
a high school in Spokane 2 weeks ago when he said something ought 
to be done to muzzle the press. All they can talk about is America as 
a second-rate nation, all they can talk about is dumbbells in Govern- 
ment and they do not exclude the Congress in that, either, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The result is that people are taking to their holes like badgers, 
savings accounts are rising, sales are going down all over the pl: ce. 
People are beginning to live in tents instead of houses and it is a mess. 
There is not anything we can do on this appropriation to help that. 
There are things you fellows can do to save those States like mine 
that are living, not off the dole, but heavily dependent on Federal 
expenditures. Mr. Chairman, there is something wrong. I just 
wanted to throw that out because it has been troubling me. I think 
all of us need help and need to realize that after all, this business of 
being an American is a two-way street. 

Mr. THomas. We have with us Mr. Willis Morgan, vice president 
of the Burroughs Corp. of Detroit. Mr. Morgan, you have been 
sitting there patiently. We are delighted to have you. We want 
a good statement from you. You have gone to a lot of trouble to come 
here. We want you to know we appreciate the courtesy and time and 
trouble you have gone to to be with us. 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIS MORGAN 


Mr. Morean. Thank you sir. I differ from Mr. Carroll and Mr. 
McCarthy in that I have never been a part of Government personally, 
never been in any of the Government departments. In fact, this is 
my most intimate exposure right at this moment. 

Mr. Tuomas. We hope you will come back again. 

Mr. Morcan. I previously had what you might call a brush with 
Government. I did run for office in my home State of New Mexico, 


which I believe is higher than 44 percent dependent on the Federal 
Government. 
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Mr. Horan. It could be. That is not good, either. 

Mr. Morgan. I came out such a poor second that I wound up selling 
adding machines in west Texas, Marfa, Abilene, out of the El Paso 
branch. That is where I started with Burroughs. 

I will be very brief with this statement. My purpose is to say that 
the office equipment industry of which the Burroughs Corp. is a part 
is certainly affected by, and therefore very much interested in, the 
Business and Defense Services Administration. Probably the we 1 
concern we have with the Business and Defense Services Administrs 
tion is their responsibility in operating. The BDSA has responsi- 
bility for administering priorities and the directives for critical items 
used in the defense effort. We at Burroughs are heavily involved 
in the defense effort and nearly everyone else in the industry is. 

Our particular part in that is the computation mechanisms for the 
Atlas svstem. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

Mr. Morean. The second point I would like to make on BDSA is 
that they have been invaluable on numerous occasions in solving non- 
recurring industry-Government problems. One that I am thinking 
of specifically that they worked on, and helped us with, was the classi- 
fication of computers. It looked like the Bureau of the Budget was 
going to put computers in with other electronic devices like televisions 
and radios and things of that kind. We feel it is a business machine 
and BDSA was very influential in classifying computers with business 
machines which we were very happy to have them do. 

Another case in which they helped us during the last year was a 
proposal made by the German office equipment industry, to standard- 
ize on adding machines which would have eliminated all United 
States manufacturers from the German market. BDSA was very 
helpful in getting that situation straightened out so we could continue 
to sell our adding machines in the German market. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, it looks to me like one hand does not 
know what the other is doing in Government. 

We ought to correct that. 

Mr. Morean. Frankly, we have used BDSA for quite a number of 
miscellaneous jobs. I think it is because of a couple of men in there 
who are very familiar with the office equipment industry, Horace 
McCoy and Jim Oliver. We appreciate very much the services they 
have given us, 

There is another point I want to make which is the connection with 
business statistics. They have been very helpful in pointing out some 
of the uses that could be made of business statistics which were de- 
veloped for other purposes and, strictly as a byproduct, have made it 
possible for industry to have the advantage of those statistics at very 
little cost to industry and very little cost to the Government since they 
were originally developed for an entirely different purpose. One such 
use, I am thinking about in particular, was the entire basis for our 
system of quotas and distribution of quotas from which we measure 
sales performance and appraise performance throughout the entire 
United States. 

T feel BDSA has been very well managed and has done a very useful 
job in the interest of the best possible Government-industry relation- 
ships. Therefore, I am very happy to go on record as favoring the 
budget proposed. 
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Mr. Tuomas. It is a nice statement. Nothing like having satisfied 
customers. Thank you, gentlemen, it is very nice tosee youall. Thank 
you Mr. Maudlin for bringing these gentlemen over. It is always nice 
to have you. Come back and see us again. 


Tuurspay, May 1, 1958. 
Maritime ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESS 
HON. JOSEPH H. BALL, STATES MARINE LINES 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 

The next witness the committee will hear is the Honorable Joseph H. 
Ball, who wishes to address himself to the subject of the limitation on 
voyages under the Maritime Administration. 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Ball, we shall be glad to hear from you at this 
time. 

Mr. Batu. Very well, sir. 

My name is Joseph H. Ball. I am vice president of States Marine 
Lines. I have been with States Marine since 1953. Prior to that, 
I was vice president of the Association of American Ship Owners. 

States Marine Lines was organized in 1932. Prior to World War 
II, the company operated chartered foreign-flag vessels in various 
berth services until the late 1930’s, when we were able to purchase a 
few United States-flag vessels and to begin servicing our berths with 
American-flag ships. During the war, our ships were requisitioned, 
and the company operated a large fleet of vessels as agents for the 
War Shipping Administration. After the war, States Marine pur- 
chased 20 vessels under the Ship Sales Act of 1946 and, with these 
and some chartered United States-flag vessels, further developed its 
United States-flag berth services from all three coasts of the United 
States to the Far East, Europe, and the Mediterranean. 

In 1956, States Marine Lines purchased from United States Steel 
Corp. Isthmian Lines, Inc., which is one of the oldest United States- 
flag berth operators, and its fleet of United States-flag vessels. States 
Marine and Isthmian, together, have operated their 39 owned war- 
built vessels, plus an average of 40 time-chartered United States-flag 
vessels in their various essential berth services since World War II 
without the benefit of operating subsidy. 

The two companies, together, contribute very substantially to the 
United States economy. In 1957, besides maintaining a shoreside or- 
ganization employing about 1,000 persons, they paid out, in round fig- 
ures, $19 million for crew wage costs: $9 million for subsistence, stores, 
and maintenance and repairs on their vessels; $34 million for stevedor- 
ing and other port charges; $17,500,000 for fuel; and $33 million in 
charter hire of United States-flag vessels, a grand total of about $112 
million. 

The ceiling of 2,000 subsidized voyages per year on the contractual 
authority of the Federal Maritime Board proposed in the fiseal 1959 
budget affects both States Marine and its subsidiary, Isthmian, very 
seriously. 
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It is economically impossible to operate United States-flag berth 
services without subsidy and replace our war- -built_ ships with new 
tonnage as they become obsolete. The reason for this is a matter of 
simple arithmetic. The operating costs of United States-flag vessels 
are $900 to $1,000 per vessel per di ay more than those of foreign- flag 
vessels. That is a difficult enough handicap for the unsubsidized 
operator, by itself. However, as our war-built vessels, purchased 
under the Ship Sales Act for $1 million to $1,250,000 each, reach 
obsolescence, the cost of new vessels to replace them, even after con- 
struction subsidy, will be over $6 million each. This means that the 
capital charges on new vessels will be in the neighborhood of $1,450 
per day, as compared to $200 to $300 per day on the war-built ships. 
That additional cost, added to the higher United States-flag operat- 
ing costs, makes it economically impossible to build and operate new 
United States-flag ships without both operating and construction 
subsidies. 

Believing that the essential services it has developed are worthy of 
perpetutation under the American flag, States Marine Lines applied 
on June 1, 1955, for operating subsidy for 4 of its existing services, 
requesting a maximum of 168 voyages per year. A recommended 
decision by the Federal Maritime Board examiner on April 24 ap- 
proved our application in full, and we hope to negoti: ate a contract 
to become effective by January 1, 1959. States Marine’s wholly owned 
subsidiary, Isthmian Lines, Inc., applied in December 1956 for sub- 
sidy for 3 of its existing services, requesting subsidy on a maximum 
of 108 voyages per year. Hearings on its application, which was con- 
solidated with three others, began February 19, 1958, and were con- 
eluded on April 4. 

The Feder: nl Maritime Board recently announced a policy under 
which it may increase the maximum voyages of presently subsidized 
operators up to 10 percent without publie hearing, to provide for 
normal growth of the various trades with a minimum of redtape. 
Under this policy, presently subsidized operators could have their 
contracts enlarged to nearly 2,100 voyages per year, or 100 more than 
the proposed Budget Bureau ceiling. In fact. the Maritime Admin- 
istration indicates that its contracts now in effect provide for a maxi- 
mum of about 1,910 voyages per year, leaving only 80 voyages open 
under the pronosed limitation. 

Besides the States Marine and Isthmian subsidy applications, other 
applications are pending for subsidy for a maximum of 486 voyages 
per year. That makes the total number of subsidized voyages requested 
in pending applications 762, of which 500 are sought by presently 
unsubsidized operators, the remainder being requested by subsidized 
lines. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to interpolate that, of the pending ap- 
plications, some of them, of course, are not in a posture to result in 
contracts in the next fiscal year, but we have checked up and, as near 
as we can figure out, besides the States Marine applications, United 
States Lines has been approved already by the Board for 12 more 
sailings; Matson has 24 sailings, which matter is now before the Board, 
and they have gone through all the procedure. 

Isthmian has an application for 29 eastbound, around-the-world 
voyages, making 233 additional voyages, and, in addition to that, 
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there are about 100 or, perhaps, a few more sailings in these pending 
applications for service to the Great Lakes. 

The Grace Lines, I understand, has asked for about 36 more sail- 
ings in its South American services, which does not require any public 
hearings, because there is no other United States-flag operator en- 
gaged im this trade, which makes a grand total of about 2,280, which 
could be added to the 1,910 and which could result in contracts in the 
next fiseal year. 

It is apparent from these figures that the Budget Bureau’s proposed 
limitation on subsidized voyages would automatically force the denial 
of virtually all pending applications for subsidy, including those of 
States Marine and Isthmian. Most of these presently unsubsidized 
lines have operated for the past 12 years without any subsidy aid from 
the Government. This limitation, if it stands, would eliminate them 
from the American merchant marine as their war-built ships become 
obsolete over the next 10 or 12 years. The limitation also would give 
the presently subsidized operators, who have received subsidy “aid 
throughout most of the postwar period, a complete monopoly of 
United States-flag shipping within the same 10 or 12 years. 

It is evident that United States-flag operators who have succeeded 
without the aid of an operating subsidy during the postwar years are 
at least. as efficient as those who have received subsidy. In fact, one 
might argue that, on the whole, they were probably more efficient. 
It follows that eliminating these lines from United States-flag opera- 
tions, which the limitation will do if it stands, would weaken the 
American merchant marine instead of strengthening it, as is the stated 
policy of the 1936 act. I believe that this issue is far broader than 
the admittedly selfish interest of States Marine or Isthmian or of the 
other unsubsidized lines who would be driven out of United States-flag 
operations. 

History has shown repeatedly that seapower and its essential com- 
plement, a strong merchant marine, are vital to the survival of any 
great world power. ‘The United States is a great power, with world- 
wide responsibilities. The Congress is appropriating hundreds of 
millions of dollars every year to assist other nations all over the world 
to try to keep them from falling into the Communist orbit. I am 
sure this committee and the Congress will agree that maintenance of 
a strong United States merchant marine is of sufficient importance to 
justify the expenditure of the necessary funds, which would be only 
a fraction of what we spend on foreign aid. 

There is, also, a very important defense angle involved. One of 
the stated policies of the 1936 act is to maintain a merchant marine 
adequate for defense. The services of States Marine and Isthmian 
are all on essential trade routes and contribute very substantially to 
the adequacy of United States-flag service. Their voyages serving 
the Far East, the Middle East, and Europe keep their vessels always 
in areas which are of great strategic and economic importance to the 
United States and available at all times to serve our military as well 
as our economic needs. 

The most recent statement of our defense needs in shipping, a joint 
Marad-Navy group study dated April, 1957, places our minimum de- 
fense requirements in event of emergency at 1,300 “notional ships” in 
the dry cargo freighter category. These “notional ships” are defined 
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as 10,800 deadweight tons capacity and 10 knots speed. The old 
Liberty ship. If we convert these requirements to the 12,500 dead- 
weight tons c apacity and 16 knots speed of improved berth vessels, 
the “military requirements come to between 700 and 900 freighters. 
Which figure we reach depends on whether we make the conversion 
for speed on the basis of total voyage days or only those days spent 
steaming, subtracting about half of the time of the vessel which is 
spent 1n port. 

Just prior to World War II, the active United States flag fleet in- 
cluded 630 freighters, 207 in foreign trades and 423, or over twice as 
many, in the protected domestic trades. Today, of 601 active United 
States flag freighters, only 141 are in domestic trades while 460 are 
in foreign trades, of which only about 300 are presently subsidized. 

It is obvious from these figures that we must look to United States 
flag vessels in foreign berth trades for at least three-fourths of our 
emergency defense requirements, particularly as war-built vessels 
reach obsolescence and we require new ships. Even if all pending 
subsidy applications were approved, the four hundred-odd vessels 
thus assured of survival and replacement would still be inadequate 
from a defense standpoint. If the proposed budget limitation stands 
and the number of United States flag freighters eligible for subsidy 
is frozen at about the present 300, the inadequacy will become pro- 
gressively more dangerous as time passes and the presently unsub- 
sidized operators are forced to abandon United States flag operations 
as their war-built vessels become obsolete. 

Therefore we strongly urge this committee to disregard the ceiling 
proposed by the Budget Bureau and insert in its stead the original 
request of the Federal Maritime Board, which I understand asked for 
a limitation of 2,600 voyages. 

T thank you. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Ball, there is certainly much merit in what you 
have to say about this matter, and it has always been a matter of 
concern to the committee as to how the approv ed voyages would be 
allocated, especially with reference to trying to take care of those who 
would subsequently receive subsidy contracts. 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We are very familiar with the problem, and we will 
certainly give your request consideration when the bill is marked up. 
Being familiar with it as we are, I do not believe I will ask any ques- 
tions of you at this time. 

Mr. Batu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the fact that 
the House subcommittee has always gone into these matters very 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Preston. Does anyone have any further questions of Mr. Ball ? 

Mr. Horan. It was a very good statement, Joe. 

Mr. Batu. Thank you. 

Mr. Preston. It is nice having you come before the committee to 
give your views on this subject. 

Mr. Bats. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 






Tuurspay, May 1, 1958. 













MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESS 
OLIVER A. REYNOLDS, CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Preston. The next witness before the committee is Mr. Oliver 
A. Reynolds, a representative of the Council of Lake Erie Ports. 
Mr. Reynolds, I understand you wish to speak to us on the subject 


of United States flag overseas trade routes to and from Great Lakes 
ports ¢ 


Mr. Reynoups Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You may proceed. 

Mr. Reynorps. My name is Cliver A. Reynolds. I am appearing 
before your committee on behalf of the Council of Lake Erie Ports 
which represents port authorities, port commissions, and others in- 
terested in the movement of cargoes to and from overseas ports by 
way of the St. Lawrence seaway. This deeper waterway will be 
opened to commerce in the spring of 1959, and we are anxious that 
United States-flag lines (as well as foreign-flag lines) be able to 
use this route as soon as the new channels and lock facilities are 
available. 

The United State Maritime Administration has announced that 
overseas service between the Great Lakes-western Europe and _ be- 
tween the Great Lakes-Caribbean may be authorized for operation 
starting next year. These routes are to be known as trade routes 32 
and 33 under operating differential subsidy contracts. 

We understand that Congress has authorized the Maritime Ad- 
ministration to subsidize a total of 2,100 voyages, that at this time 
the total number under contract is slightly in excess of 1,900 and that 
a number of subsidized lines are seeking increases in the maximum 
number of sailings eligible for subsidy. We further understand that 
the United States Director of the Budget has suggested that for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, the allowable voyages under con- 
tract be decreased from 2,100 to 2,000. 

The opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway to deeper draft vessels in 
1959 will give the United States a new seacoast. In order that United 
States-flag vessels might participate in the commerce of the Great 
Lakes territory, we ask that you give consideration to setting aside a 
block of voyages that might be assigned to Great Lakes trade routes 
as quickly as contracts are entered into between the Maritime Admin- 
istration and shipping companies interested in routes 32 and 33 and 
other trade routes as authorized. 

To familiarize the Appropriations Committee with the foreign-flag 
service now available from Great Lakes ports, I am attaching a list of 
steamship companies now operating in this service. The list includes 
some 25 companies. 

Also attached is a copy of the port of Cleveland’s Sailing List for 
April-May 1958, which includes sailings to many overseas ports. 

We appreciate the opportunity you have given us to discuss the 
proposed United States-flag service on the Great Lakes, and we hope 
that you will authorize the setting aside of a block of voyages for trade 
routes to the Great Lakes. 
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Mr. Preston. The attachments will be retained in the committee 
files, since they are too voluminous for the record. 

Mr. Reynoips. Now, gentlemen, I have spoken about setting aside 
a block of trade routes on voyages. I do not know if that was the 
right way to put it, but I understand your committee considers ap- 
propriations only, and that the Maritime Administration would actual- 
ly be the agency that would decide on the voyages that are to be set 
up for this service, but as I understand the situation, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration would not have sufficient authority if this reduction were 
made as suggested by the Director of the Budget to actually take care 
of the new services that might be authorized for the Great Lakes when 
the seaway is in operation. 

As I stated in this report, here they already have in excess of 1,900 
i ages authorized. 

I think I should read at this point a telegram I have from the Mari- 
time Administration with regard to these trade routes. I think it 
should be a part of the record. I am not entirely familiar with the 
operations of the Maritime Administration. This is a new function 
for us on the Great Lakes. 

So, we have had to go and seek information from time to time as 
to just how these things would operate. 

We sent a telegram to Mr. Elmer E. Metz, Chief of the Office of 
Contract Aid, Maritime Administration, asking him to advise me 
the number of voyages that they planned for the Western E urope 
trade route, and also for the Caribbean. The telegram they sent me 
reads as follows: 

The Administrator's findings on Great Lakes essential routes which are subject 
to review prior to opening of seaway provides for approximately 90 to 130 
sailings on trade route 32 and approximately 50 sailings, trade route 33, during 
the 1959 navigation season. 

I asked him if the term “voyage” was a one-way trip or round trip, 
because I did not know which it was. He says— 
term “voyage” refers to sailings from United States ports, and ordinarily means 
a round trip. No assurance can now be given regarding number of voyages 
available for Great Lakes operations in 1959. 

Well, as I see the situation, the Administration has requests for 
a couple of hundred more sailings. These trade routes on the Great 

sakes have not actually been set up under contract yet. So the Mari- 
time Commission would be in position today to go ahead and let 
contracts to take care of all of the voyages that remain not under 
contract. If that occurred, we would find ourselves on the Great 
Lakes in 1959 when the deeper channels are opened for navigation, 
with a statement made by the Maritime Administration that they 
would like to provide these services on the Great Lakes but all of their 
voyages are used up, and it was in that connection that we thought 
some way should be found so we could be assured that whatever serv ice 
is contemplated would actually be put into operation on the Great 
Lakes when the seaway opens. Just how to word that, I do not ea 
So, I used this method, but I realize that it does not tie in with my 
statement, but as I understand the situation the committee authorizes 
the Maritime Administration to spend so much money on trade routes, 
and they spend that. 

But if this is a new development, and they do not have the trade 
routes, then there would not be any service in 1959, and they can tell 
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us at that time “well, gentlemen, we are awfully sorry. You appear 
before the Appropriations Committee next year : and present your story 
and then they will think about it for the following year.” 

We did not want to get in that position. We wanted to come 
early. 

Mr. Preston. You would assume, of course, that the committee 
would make some inquiry about this matter ? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And you know we already have. 

Mr. Reynowps. Well, I did not know, but I did not want to be told 
next year “you should have been down there last year to talk to the 
committee. You are late.” 

Mr. Preston. You are very alert to come, Mr. Reynolds, and we 
are glad to have you. 

The committee looked into this, and Mr. Morse testified as to the 
number of pending applications of the Great Lakes operators. We 
are aware of the situation, and the committee can take care of the 
situation in the event it decides to do so by appropriate language. 
The matter is certainly deserving of our most careful consideration. 

Mr. Reynoups. We appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Preston. We also handle the appropriation for the St. Law- 
rence seaway. We are aware of what the developments are there 
and we know its opening date and the possibilities that will be opened 
up asa result of this new seaway. 

We are glad to have you come and tell us of your problem, and it 
is very legitimate and proper for you to call it to our attention. We 
shall deal with it next week when we mark up the bill. 

Mr. Reynoips. Thank you so much, gentlemen. It is very kind 


of you to give me this time. 
THurspay, May 1, 1958. 
MariTIMeE ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN J. O’CONNOR, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ISBRANDTSEN 
CO., INC. 


Mr. Preston. The next witness before the committee is Hon. John 


J. O'Connor, representing the Isbrandtsen Co., who wishes to speak 


to the committee on a matter concerning the Maritime Administration. 

Mr. Suetiey. It would not be voyage limitations, would it ¢ 

Mr. O’Connor. Yes, sir; indeed, it 1s, and it is a quite serious matter, 
as you know, Mr. Shelley, being familiar with the shipping industry. 
I am not actually lobbying. It is a matter to which I have given a 
great deal of attention. 

Mr. Preston. You are just coming here of your own volition? 

Mr. O'Connor. I am. I do represent them, but not before the 
Board. 

I was interested in this subsidy bill in 1936. I handled it in my 
own hands in the House of Representatives, and was accused of jam- 
ming it through the last day of the session. The budget came down 
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and reduced the number of authorizations for voyages to be sub- 
sidized from 2,100 to 2,000. 

Of course, instead of it being reduced it should have been increased 
if there is any interest in pr omoting American merchant marine activi- 
ties. That reduction left only about 100 voyages that are not al- 
located to subsidized companies, and since then they have been al- 
located. So, the situation as of this moment is substantially that you 
have applications for 600 voyages that may develop within a year, and 
even restoring the 100 would not take care of the situation in any 
respect. 

There is one big subsidized operator, the States Marine, for in- 
stance, which is about to be granted subsidy and which will take up 
all of those 100, and these dozens of other applicants will not be cared 
for. 

For instance, this Isbrandtsen Co. is an applicant for a subsidy 
around the world. It is the only one that operates around the world, 
eastbound, and is just waiting for the mechanics of the Board to go 
through, which means months from now. 

At that time there would not be any voyages to allot to it. You 
are opening up the Great Lakes, a fourth seaboard, as it were, and will 
be one of the greatest operations in our foreign trade. 

It will take at least 100 voyages to -r care of the subsidy in the 
Great Lakes, and in order to be effective they have to be granted before 
next April, the opening date of the St. Lawrence seaway. and there 
will be nothing for them even if you go back to the limit of 2,100. 
Mind, you, there are no American operators on the Great Lakes, and 
it is taken for granted in the trade that no American operator can 
operate without a subsidy. They cannot compete with the foreign 
lines, because the foreign costs of operation are about 46 percent of 
the American cost. So, on the average, around the world, the 
American operator has to get about 54 percent of his cost of operation 
in the form of a subsidy or he cannot operate. 

The chief item is wages. The oper ator who uses Chinese or Japanese 
labor, their wages are about 25 percent of ours. Some average a little 
more, but on the whole the cost of operating the ship, where it costs 
us about $2,000 a day to operate the usual 10,000-ton sea ship, it costs 
them less than $1,000 a day. 

So the theory of building up the American merchant marine is 
still extant. The Maritime Administration authorities, which of 
course have changed from year to year, while I deal with them all 
the time, I have never pulled any punches in criticizing them. They 
got to the point they had 12 subsidized lines and they were going to 
stop there until somebody started to shout. The 12 lines like to refer 
to themselves as the 12 apostles. Constant pressure, particularly be- 
fore the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, broke that down 
and they began to grant subsidies to other lines, some in competition 
with the already-subsidized lines. They went up to 17, 18, to 20. 
You must not stop there. You have 75 American lines operating, and 
at least 45 of them are berth operators, and every one of them, if 
treated properly, is entitled to a subsidy. To close the door there 
would be directly opposite to the intent of the 1936 act, which said 
that everybody who qualified as a regular operator in any of the 36 
trade routes we have would be entitled toa subsidy. 
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Then the budget came along and did not provide anything. It 
said that its— 


Estimates do not include any amounts for pending subsidy applications or 
presently nonsubsidized operators or for pending applications for additional 
service by operators now holding subsidy contracts. 

You might as well repeal the 1936 act. If you cut off the appropri- 
ations there, what you are doing, you are legislating an amendment 
to the 1936 act and saying that subsidies stop here and you just cement 
in the present 15 operators—they might be glad of it—and you deny 
the others; but you will not have any American merchant marine. 

Of course, gentlemen, I have always tried to be realistic about 
whether we have an American merchant marine. Some of the things 
I say hurt, even the people I represent. We do not have an American 
merchant marine. We have only 1,000 ships operating under the 
American flag, and these 15 subsidized operators are only operating 

300 of them. We are only carrying between 25 and 30 percent of our 
own cargo out of this country, and less into the country. 

Of course the main purpose of building the American merchant 
marine has always been to carry our own commerce, a reasonable pro- 
portion, which has been fixed at about 50 percent by the maritime 
authorities, to meet the peacetime commerce of the United States and 
serve us in times of national emergency. 

The costs of carrying out the policy set forth in the 1936 act are 
ridiculously low compared to other Government expenditures. 

The present budget submits an estimate of $100 million for opera- 
tion-ditferential subsidies as compared to $120 milion for the current 
year. A part of that $120 million is going to be recaptured by the 
Government, because the Government takes 50 percent of all profits 
over 10 percent on the capital necessarily employed. 

Now, to meet the present situation of a requirement to take care 
of all the applications pending—600—would not cost more than an 
additional $30 million. Compare that with the billions that are being 
given or loaned or whatnot abroad where you do not have any re- 
capture, probably not even recapture of appreciation, let alone dollars. 

Here we are only talking about the operation-differential subsidies. 
This shipping industry is not a big thing in the general economy of 
the United States. Informed authorities say that the American ship- 
ping industry provides about $5 billion a year of the total of our 
national economy and furnishes employment, directly, for about 60,000 
seamen and ship operators not counting the additional countless 
thousands employed on shore duty and in offices representing ship- 
ping companies. 

I do not know; in the budget message apparently somebody in the 
administration thinks this thing should come to a dead halt. Quite 
the opposite. It should be increased every year for at least the next 5 
years. The number of voyages allocated might be increased by at 
least 100 a year and the appropriation incre eased to carry out the in- 
tent of the 1936 act. 

This is a matter of great national importance 

Mr. Preston. We appreciate that, Mr. O’ Connor. I want to defer 
at this point to Mr. Shelley, who is very well acquainted in this field. 

Mr. O’Connor. Yes, I know. 
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Mr. Sueiiey. John, when our hearings are printed you will notice 
in reading them, I am sure, that when Mr. Morse, the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator, was in here I cusationed him on this very point and I 

called his attention to the fact that when Secretary Weeks had 
ban before the committee, and Mr. Rothschild, the Under Secretary 
for Transportation, that they had called the committee’s attention to 
the item in the budget and sort of sought approbation from us that 
they were reducing ‘the number of voyages. One of them said, “All 
we really need is 1950.” 

I questioned Clarence Morse and asked if that was the recom- 
mendation of the Maritime Administration. He said, “That is a 
difficult question to answer. It is the determination of the Depart- 
ment.” 

The entire committee took the position that he was representing 
the Maritime Administration, not Mr. Weeks or Mr. Rothschild, and 
we wanted his answer. It is to his credit that he gave it freely. He 
said they had recommended a minimum of 2,500 and a maximum of 
2,600 voyages, but Mr. Weeks had ordered it cut down. I will not 
try to speak for the minds of the whole committee, but I know in 
my mind the solution is to allow more voyages than they had last year 
and an additional amount on top of that for new applicants, other- 
wise we will freeze this situation as you have pointed out. 

What would be the attitude of Isbrandtsen if they did succeed in 
getting approval of their subsidy application in their general around- 
the-world operation? Would they operate from point to point or just 
go anywhere they have cargo and cross trade routes, as I understand 
they do now ? 

Mr. O’Connor. I do not think you are properly informed. They 
have not been doing that. They have been going regularly every Frm- 
day on set schedules. Of course, there is a “Tot of maligning of them, 
but that is the first time I have heard this particular one. 

I am aware of Mr. Morse’s position. I have discussed this matter 
with him. I might even be here partially at his suggestion. I know 
the embarrassment he feels. He is a part of the administration. And 

do not think Secretary Weeks and Mr. Rothschild—although Mr. 
Rothschild used to be Chairman of the Board—I do not think either 
is conversant enough to contribute very much tothe matter. Mr. Morse 
is very conversant and he is sort of shackled by administration ¢ ontrol. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. O’Connor. We appreciate your com- 
ing before the committee and giving us the testimony you have. We 
will consider this matter next week when we mark up the bill. 

Mr. O'Connor. Do you gentlemen have any objection if I give some 
of the shipping papers a copy of my statement’? Is there any great 
secrecy about that? They are very much interested. 

Mr. Preston. I do not think it would make any particular difference 
on a matter of this sort. 

Mr. O'Connor. There are two or three who follow this very closely. 

Mr. Preston. We do not usually give out the testimony of the Gov- 
ernment people until after the hearings are published. 

Mr. Sueuiey. Are you the author of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936? 

Mr. O'Connor. I am not the author. I was chairman of the Rules 
Committee and acting Democratic leader when we finished the act of 
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1936. When I was in Congress—and I was in Congress 16 years—I 
knew nothing about shipping. It was only the last 10 years after 1 


left the general practice of law that I have been spending a lot of time 
in this field. 


Mr. Suettey. And it is an interesting field. 
Mr. O’Connor. Yes. 
Mr. Preston. Thank you very much, Mr. O’Connor. 
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HON. FRITZ LANHAM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 










Mr. Preston. The next witness we have today is Mr. Fritz Lanham, 
who is always good enough to come before our committee each year 
and give us the benefit of his views on the Patent Office. 

We are glad to have you again, Mr. Lanham, and I take it you wish 
to make a brief oral statement ? 

Mr. Lannam. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you for 
this opportunity to have again this genial association with friends 
whose friendship I cherish. 

My name is Fritz Lanham. I represent the National Patent Coun- 
cil, which is a nonprofit organization devoted to the protection and 
promotion of our patent system. 

My remarks will be very brief, gentlemen, because I realize you are 
quite familiar with the policy which is being pursued to reduce the 
backlog of applications for patents and you have heretofore expressed 
your endorsement of it. 

I must say, too, that you realize, as I do, that our patent system is a 
fundamental institution of our Government, and that, perhaps, it has 
been the main basis of the progress and development that have made 
our country outstanding among the nations of the world. The in- 
centive which that system inspires has been the motivation which has 
kept American inventors busy in research for discoveries that will be 
helpful to us governmentally and to our people in all industrial and 
domestic pursuits. 

Under the conditions of the world situation today, it is certainly 
highly important that that incentive be stimulated and encouraged 
in order that we may get the most fruitful results of the work of these 
labors. 

You are familiar with the fact that we are now engaged in a policy 
of reducing the enormous backlog of patent applications, which has 
been quite an unfortunate ¢ ‘ondition for inventors in that it diminishes 
their incentive by requiring them to have to wait so long to get final 
action on their applications. Therefore, I merely ask that you follow 
the same course you have followed in recent years and that you ap- 
prove the budget estimate for the Patent Office, which has been eare- 
fully considered and represents the appropriation necessary for effec- 
tive work in the next fiseal year. 
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Mr. Preston. You want us to continue the 8-year plan to try to 
eliminate the huge backlog of applications? 

Mr. Lanuam. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I think there are 
many sound reasons for such action. We must preserve the incentive 
our patent system affords, especially in view of world conditions today, 
and keep our country in the forefront in progressive development. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Lanham. We appreciate your com- 
ing again. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you, gentlemen. It is a pleasure to be with 
you. 


Trourspay, May 1, 1958. 
Crviz Arronautics ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESS 
HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 


Mr. Preston. Our next witness is the Hon. Harry G. Haskell, Jr., 
of Delaware. We are delighted to have you with us. You want to 
speak to us about a matter relating to the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, I believe. 

Mr. Hasxeti. Yes. I appreciate this opportunity, and if I may 
read a statement of my condensed views, it will not take more than 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Preston. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Haskertzt. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
committee, I am happy to have the opportunity to appear before this 
committee today to support the urgent need of funds for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. I am sure that members of this com- 
mittee recognize the seriousness of this aviation problem. 

I first became interested in our aviation problem shortly before 
coming to Congress. Since I have been here, I have organized a 
study group composed of 6 men, 1 studying the commerci: ial end, 1 
studying research, 1 examining the military field, 1 the governmental 
side, and 1 studying general aviation. We have found through this 
study the seriousness of the aviation problem. 

The increasing speed and numbers of today’s aircraft have far out- 
distanced our ability to handle it safely and efficiently. It is impor- 
tant that we bring this traffic control system up to date and as soon 
as possible. 

In August of last year, it was my strong feeling that there was 
too big a cut in CAA’s radar budget. 

This cut amounted to some $18 million and what’s more important 
denied 11 major cities needed radar. This radar would have scanned 
the skies and protected air passengers over at least 44 major cities in 
the country. At the same time, I pointed out that in a 7-month period 
105 near midair collisions were reported over these 11 cities. 

Gentlemen, that situation still exists substantially today. Veteran 
pilots are still reporting 3 to 4 near midair collisions a day in the 
United States. Unfortunately, on April 21 near Las Vegas, Nev., the 
near was removed and we had a midair collision that killed 49 persons. 
This tragedy, as in the case of the Grand Canyon crash, points up 
clearly the need for a safe, adequate air traffic control system. 
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The Air Transport Association and the Air Line Pilots Association 
have adopted new safety rules within the so-called Golden Triangle, 
Chicago, Washington, to New York, which would place all commercial 
flights under positive control over 9,500 feet. 

They hope to lower this to 5,000 feet and eventually do it all over 
the country. ‘They cannot provide this increased safety because the 
CAA does not have the equipment or the personnel to handle the job. 

On December 17 of last year, I spoke before an Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board symposium held by the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. 
In that speech I presented my views on the aviation problem. I recog- 
nized that congressional leadership in the past has made important 
contributions to aviation. When a sound, full-pledged Federal air- 

ways plan was recommended, Congress immediately supported it and 
stepped up appropriations. Last year, it enacted legislation to create 
the Airways Modernization Board which represents the first real at- 
tempt to devise and select a control system to handle present and 
future air traffic. 

The budget being considered by you at this time is a huge one and 
the appropriations history of the CAA clearly shows the magnitude 
of the job that is ahead in tooling up to provide a safer, more efficient 
air traffic control system. 

For fiscal 1955, Congress appropriated $5 million for air navi- 
gational facilities. ‘This year you have been asked to appropriate 
$175 million, 35 times as much as you made available 4 years ago. 

However, Congress cut $48 million out of requests for these traffic 
facilities in the last 2 years, $19 million in 1957, and $29 million in 
L958. 

The Bureau of the Budget, for some reason, has seen fit to cut this 
year’s part of the Federal airways plan for navigational facilities 
by $27 million. I cannot agree that a saving of $27 million in air 
navigation facilities is more important than establishing essential and 
urgently needed radars and other navigational equipment to protect 
our people using the airways, and those on the ground. 

Ina recent study of the safety records of all forms of transportation, 
the aviation industry had a figure of 0.12 fatalities per 100 million 
passenger-miles while the auto and taxi figure was 2.7 fatalities per 
100 million miles. It would appear that our aviation travel is indeed 
very safe compared to automobile. But I hasten to point out that for 
every major collision involving 2 commercial airliners, we would go 
one-sixth of the way toward equaling the auto death rate, and so, if 
we had 6 of these collisions we would ac tually exceed the automobile 
death rate. Chances of such collisions are not beyond the realm of 
possibility. As an example, in March of this year, two National 
airliners, fully loaded, narrowly missed one another over New York 
City. A tragedy was averted only by violent evasive action by the 
pilots. And this sort of thing occurs 3 or 4 times a day over the United 
States. 

Not only is the inadequate air traffic control system a safety hazard, 
but it is extremely costly from the point of view of the delays it causes 
in aircraft flights. Recent studies under the auspices of the ATA and 
CAB of the flight delays experienced by air carriers make possible 
some estimate of the cost, and it is staggering. Using figures pub- 
lished by the ATA on January 13, 1958, for arrival and departure 
delays at 24 key locations, it appears that delays due to air traffic 
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control are caused at the rate of almost 50,000 hours a year at these 
airports alone. Using the industry’s average direct cost per hour of 
flight to put a dollar value on these delays, as the ATA did in its 
report, we find the cost at these 24 airports mounting at the rate of 
almost $10 million per year. At this rate the cost of the 182 airports 
in the United States with CA.A-operated towers is over $20 million a 
year. From there it’s anyone’s guess what the delay costs are at the 
300 other airports where there are no CA A-operated towers to speed 
the flow of traffic. 

High as these figures are, there is strong indication of a study of 
delays at National Airport in Washington that the ATA figures may 
understate the actual delays. Comparison of the CAB- sponsored 
study with the ATA figures for March, April, and May 1957 indi- 
cates that for Washington at least delays are running 50 percent to 
400 percent higher than the ATA figures indicate. It is quite possible 
that our present air traffic control delays are running at the rate of 
50 or 60 million dollars a year. Mr. Rickenbacker ee said to me 
he thought Eastern’s cost was running at $10 million a yea 

To these figures we must add the cost of delays amend by 
general aviation and military aviation, which together have flight 
operations more than doubling the operations of the air carriers. 

When we couple the cost of delays with the cost of accidents due to 
adequate air traffic control the figure may well reach $100 million 
a year. 

Our national defense, our future national progress and most impor 
tant, the safety of our people, depends heavily on the best possible 
aviation facilities. 

I cannot urge too strongly that this committee consider not only 
voting for the full appropriation request, and if in the course of the 
year it develops that additional funds are needed to catch up, I sug- 
gest they be: appropri: ited. 

I want to make just one more brief statement. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the military, commercial, and private aviation are doing the 
best possible job of prov we air safety that can be done with the out- 
moded and inadequate air traffic control equipment, and techniques 
they have to work with. 

I know that this committee will consider the vital need in this area 
and provide the necessary funds to do this important job. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Haskell, I take it that your interest in this matter 
stems from some background in aviation, does it? 

Mr. Hasxett. I have flown a great deal all my life, and T commute 
to Washington by air every day at the present time. 

Mr Preston. Are you a pilot? 

Mr. Hasxerx. I have never gotten a pilot’s license. I have taken 
training toward becoming a pilot, but have thought T probably would 
be dead if I began to fly. 

Mr. Preston. I commend you for your vital interest in this matter, 
in which we are all very much concerned. At the same time I find 
some statements in your testimony with which I am not in full accord 
and which prompts me to ask you some questions about them. 

As you know, this committee on last Thursday held a day’s hearing 
on air safety. We had before us practically all segments of aviation 
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at one time sitting around this table, and they all agreed that if we had 
had every known navigational device in existence on the ground at 
Las Vegas on April 21, that that accident would have happened just 
the same; that it was not due in any way to any lack of equipment; 
that it was due to the fact that two planes came together which were 
under separate controls, one controlled by the military flying VFR, 
and the other controlled by CAA flying IFR. So there is no debate 
on that es It was not a matter of equipment or money. It 
was due to the fact that there was dual control of the aircraft; no 
single agency had control of the aircraft. 

Mr. Haskexy. That was the cause of the accident in their opinion? 

Mr. Preston. It isa fact that the commercial plane was flying prop- 
erly at an altitude authorized by the CAA control center, and the 
military plane was flying at an altitude it was authorized to fly by 
the military control tower. 

Mr. Hasketu. I have this thought. The commercial airliner was 
flying IFR under IFR conditions. The military plane, I understood 
there were two pilots and they were practicing instrument landing. 

Mr. Preston. Penetration. 

Mr. Haskett. The word “penetration” is new to me. I thought 
they were coming in for a practice instrument approach. 

Mr. Horan. They were to dive from 28,000 to 14,000 feet and then 
level off, as I understand it. 

Mr. Hasxett. In any case, they were told to go from one altitude 
to another. If all planes were under a flight plan ‘controlled positively 
from the ground over a certain altitude they would have been con- 
trolled out of each other’s way. Nobody is to blame, but it simply was 
a fact that this did not happen at this time and I understand it is in 
the proposals that over certain altitudes in time all planes will be 
controlled in their flight plan. 

Mr. Preston. You bring out the fact that the Air Transport As- 
sociation and the Air Line Pilots Association have adopted the so- 

called golden triangle flying plan between Chicago, Washington, 
and New York, which would place all commercial flights under posi- 
tive control over 9,500 feet, and that they hope to lower this to 5,000 
feet. We are familiar with this fact. But I would call your attention 
to the fact that, regardless of how many millions of dollars we might 
have spent in the past or might spend in the future for equipment 
such as is in existence today, some hazard will still be there. Al- 
though your commercial people are flying at separated altitudes un- 
der this Golden Triangle system, all your private flying and VFR 
flying will still be in the air and the hazard will exist just the same. 

Mr. Haske. I can see that. The main point of my statement in 
reference to this was that if we had 10 years ago undertaken funda- 
mental research in methods whereby two objects traveling through 
the air would be separated—I do not mean one piece of equipment 
separated but everything related thereto—if we had started 10 years 
ago I think we would have the equipment today that might well have 
enabled us to have a better air navigational system than available 
through present technological knowledge. 

Mr. Preston. You are coming before the committee today and 
giving us the benefit of hindsight. 
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_ Mr. Hasxety. I have made a statement before the Committee on 
Space, and Dr. Killian has adopted most of our recommendations. I 
do not speak personally. 

Mr. Preston. Your testimony today gives us the benefit of hind- 
sight, which is a pretty good thing. But we have been appropriating 
for the Air Navigational Development Board and have appropriated 
unlimited funds, practically, for the Air Force for all kinds of re- 
search in air navigation. Also, we have appropriated huge sums to 
the CAA for rese: rch, and it was testified before this committee last 
Thursday that there is now being installed and in existence every 
known electronic device that has been invented to improve air navi- 
gation and air safety. 

Mr. Hasxerx. I was not quarreling with that. The only reason I 
appear before you is to plead that we do put in equipment that we have 
now. 

Mr. Preston. But in your statement you are using hindsight to 
point out failures in the past. 

Mr. Hasxexuz. I did not mean that. 

Mr. Preston. Just for the benefit of the position of the committee 
in this matter, I want to point out that the Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board testified last week that if we had given him $5 
million additional for air safety last year, it would not have made one 
bit of difference so far as what happened in Las Vegas. We have had 
the problem of an aviation industry growing so rapidly, so fantasti- 

cally fast, that it was impossible for the technicians to develop equip- 
ment fast enough to meet the demands of a rapidly growing industry 

Mr. Horan. I want to say for my colleague’s information 1 that when 
this tragedy happened at Las Vegas, as soon as he could get the CAA 
investigator here, Prince Preston himself, as chairman of this com- 
mittee, called together Mr. Durfee of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Mr. Py le of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. He had repre- 
sentatives of the Air Line Pilots Association here, and General 
Arnold of the Air Transport Association; he also had representatives 
from the Navy and from the Air Modernization Board. We had a 
full hearing and went into this very thoroughly, because this subcom- 
mittee is not taking this whole matter very lightly. But I will say 

this, the experience of this subcommittee has been that the industry 

and the men connected with it have not been in agreement on the type 
of equipment, nor are they now. Some of the equipment we are ap- 
propriating for in this bill might be obsolete in the near future. In 
fact, the testimony of the Air Modernization Board itself would indi- 
cate that, would it not, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hasxety. I agree with you. 

That is a teller vote. I will go answer it and come right back. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Haskell, it is noted on the last page of your state- 
ment that you make the following statement : 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the mili- 
tary, commercial, and private aviation are doing the best possible job of pro- 
viding air safety that can be done with the outmoded and inadequate air traffic 
control equipment and techniques they have to work with. 

Now, do you contend that there is in existence today any electronic 
equipment or device that is available that could have been installed by 
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the CAA or for which this committee could have provided funds that 
is not in use ? 

Mr. Hasxetx. Well 

Mr. Preston. Do you? 

Mr, Hasxetu. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. What? 

Mr. Haskett. There is some radar equipment that could have been 
appropriated for and was not, and other miscellaneous equipment that 
is known that was not put in last year’s appropriation. 

Only through research could we develop equipment. We have been 
short on not only applied research but fundamental research in this 
area, and I happen to believe that fundamental research, basic re- 
search, in this area is even more important in the long run. 

Mr. Preston. Are you familiar with the devices today, such as 
VORME? 

Mr. Hasxety. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Are you familiar with VORTAC and what it does 
to make navigation precise? It is a precise science or art now, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Hasxety. Fairly so. I suspect they will invent equipment that 
is more precise. 

Mr. Preston. Do you know how many degrees off perfection, degrees 
in azimuth, the VORTAC system is? 

Mr. Hasxext. I do not know. 

Mr. Preston. It is only 5° off being perfect. 

Mr. Haskewv. Is that a lot or little in terms of separation ? 

Mr. Presron. I am talking about navigation. That is very nearly 
perfect, 5° out of 360°. 

You speak of what we have not done. 

Mr. Hasxetu. I think the committee has done a pretty good job. 
I hesitate to comment as a freshman Congressman in that fashion 
but honestly I feel it. 

Mr. Preston. I would like to call to your attention a statement 
made by the Under Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Rothschild, which 
reads as follows: 





This cooperation has been made possible largely because of the understanding 
of this committee— 


referring to the subcommittee you are now before— 


your committee has gone into these matters with great care and the result of that 
great care has been that as far as the Department of Commerce is concerned you 
have supplied us with moneys which have been asked for and which we will con- 
tinue to ask for and as you point out this has been at a very rapidly growing 
rate. We were before you just a few days ago and at that time told you and the 
committee that we would be returning shortly and ask for an additional amount 
of money and I am sure if we justify it as we have other expenditures that we 
will receive the same thorough consideration from the committee we have in the 
past. We are all concerned with these extras and we have been suffering ali 
the way to eliminate them and as you point out, Mr. Chairman, if we were 20 
or 25 years further down the road it may be we would have had the opportunity 
to get almost unlimited amounts of money and the time necessary to use that 
money. We would still be faced with the possibilities of some accident in the 
matter of air traffic but we find that in other types of travel and occupations. 


I seem to think bathtubs have been in use a long time and people still drown in 
bathtubs. 


We are, of course, delighted that you are on our side in this ques- 
tion but I want to point out to you, and you apparently are dedicated 
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to this proposition, that until a system is devised that will permit 
positive control of every aircraft in the air we cannot bring about 
complete air safety. 

Mr. Hasxett. Then we will not have perfection. 

Mr. Preston. When you have commercial aviation flying under 
control of CAA and military planes flying VFR, with no C AA con- 
trol, and private planes flying VFR, business planes, pleasure planes, 
crop-dusting planes, the whole gamut of planes in the air, we will 
continue having hazards and risks. 

The best brains before this committee say it will be 3 years before 
they can devise a prototype automatic machine that will give posi- 
tive control. Then it will be installed in one area in the United 
States, maybe an area involving one-eighth of the country, to try 
it out and see if it works. 

Mr. Horan. They have some under contract now. 

Mr. Hasxerri. I have worked with Pete Quesada, Jimmy Pyle, 
General Partridge, who I think is the most knowledgeable individual 
in the military and willing to say anything he thinks, I have studied 
this as hard as I could with able people whom TI could not hire but 
who volunteered their time. 

Mr. Presron. We are glad you are interested in it because we 
need more people interested in it. It is serious. 

Mr. Horan. We feel a little more encouraged now. I was not so 
optimistic 3 years ago. I have been on the committee about 4 years 
now. It was a confusing thing to appropriate about 3 or 4 years 
ago. It is getting better now. 

Mr. Haskxety. We still need a research program to look ahead to the 
next 10 years. 

Mr. Preston. We have it. We have the following documents which 
I shall ask to be included in the record at this point. 

A letter under date of February 26, 1958, from William S. Swingle, 
president of the National Foreign Trade Council, Inc.; a letter un- 
der date of January 31, 1958, from Congressman Donald W. Nichol- 
son, Clifford G. McIntire, Paul A. Fino and John F. Baldwin, Jr.; 
another letter from Congressman McIntire under date of February 
27,1958; a letter under date of February 17, 1958, from J. W. Hand, 
director of business research, Ideal Cement Co.; and a letter under date 
of May 2, 1958 from Clarence R. Miles, Manager, Legislative Depart- 
ment, chamber of commerce of the United States. 

We also have seven statements from the following: Hon. Winston 
L. Prouty of Vermont; Hon. George P. Miller of California; Hon. 
Edith Green of Oregon; Hon. Burr P. Harrison of Virginia; Hon. 
H. A. Dixon of Utah; Arthur E. Tarantino, attorney at law; and 
Henry C. Parke, chairman of the national merchant marine committee 
of the American Legion. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 

FEBRUARY 26, 1958. 
Hon. Prince H. PRESTON, 
Chairman, Commerce Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN PRESTON: We understand that the Department of 
Commerce budget which shortly will be coming before your subcommittee con- 
tains a request for funds to conduct a complete survey of American business 
investment abroad. 
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In support of this proposed survey I should like to submit the pertinent sec- 
tions of a resolution adopted by the 44th National Foreign Trade Convention 
last November: 

“International trade and financial statistics. The convention emphasizes the 
conviction expressed by previous conventions that the provision of adequate and 
timely statistical information on international transactions is an essential public 
responsibility and beneficial to the whole economy. The cost of maintaining 
comprehensive statistical programs geared to the growth of foreign commerce and 
investment is slight when measured against the value of the data derived and 
the vital contribution which foreign trade makes to the national welfare. 

“ke *e * 

“The convention would strongly recommend that the Department of Commerce 
undertake as soon as possible a worldwide census of private United States direct 
investments comparable in coverage to the special Latin American survey. In 
the development of these and related statistics, the convention believes that the 
cooperation of business is essential.” 

It is respectfully requested that this communication be made a part of the 
record of the hearings of your subcommittee. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM S. SWINGLE, President. 


HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1958. 
Hon. PRINCE H. PRESTON, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Appropriations for the United States 
Department of Commerce, the Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is to call your attention to the fact that the Presi- 
dent, in his fiscal 1959 budget, recommended an appropriation of $660,000 for 
the operation and maintenance of the State maritime academies. 

As Congress has created these institutions, so does it perform, traditionally, to 
support appropriations designed to promote their efficient function. And as a 
consequence of this dedicated attention, America’s ships on the high seas have 
in times of peace and periods of emergency—been manned by skilled and com- 
petent hands. 

The valuable contribution that these schools have made to this country’s 
welfare has been indelibly inscribed on history’s pages. Because of this, we 
who represent congressional districts in which are located maritime training 
schools wish to express our keen interest in an approval of the President’s 
recommendation. 

Mr. Chairman, we respectfully request that this communication be incorporated 
into the record of your committee’s proceedings pertaining to the state maritime 
academies. 

Respectfully yours, 
DoNALD W. NICHOLSON, M. C. 
CuiirForD G. McIntire, M. C. 
Pau. A. FINo, M. C. 
JOHN F. BaLpwin, Jr., M.C. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1958. 
Hon, Prince H. Preston, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for United States Department 
of Commerce, the Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN. It has come to my attention that the Bureau of the 
Census, United States Department of Agriculture, is requesting, in its fiscal 1959 
budget, $7,300,000 for the purpose of carrying out a 1958 census for business, 
manufacturers, and mineral industries. 

I am advised that of this amount, $4,753,000 would be programed for a census 
of business, and that the Bureau of the Census would use some of this money 
to make available business statistics for towns of 5,000 population in the New 
Mngland States, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Prior to this the Bureau of the Census has made available business statistics 
only to towns of 12,000 population or more, and this new plan is designed to make 
this beneficial service available to smaller communities. 

Inasmuch as the State of Maine contains a multitude of small towns, with 
populations under 12,000, such a service would contribute dynamically to the 
economies of the communities concerned. 
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Because business statistics made available to small towns of 5,000 popula- 
tion would perform as a valuable service to small municipalities, and because 
the consequence would undoubtedly be an economic stimulation, I am respectfully 
urging that your committee give its wholehearted support to the $7,300,000 re- 
quested by the Bureau of the Census for conducting a 1958 census for business, 
manufacturers, and mineral industries. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request that this letter be incorporated into the 
official proceedings of hearings conducted on appropriations for the United States 
Department of Commerce, as related to budgetary requests of the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Respectfully yours, 
CrirrorD G. MCINTIRE, 
Member of Congress, Third District, Maine. 





IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY, 
Denver, Colo., February 17, 1958. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CANNON: It is our understanding that the Appropriations 
Committee will hold hearings on the request of the Department of Commerce 
for funds to establish a firm foundation in several of their current series of con- 
struction statistics. We strongly urge your approval of this request and would 
like to have this entered into the record of these hearings. 

Statistics on the volume of construction activity in the United States are 
widely used by the various building materials suppliers, dealers, and contractors. 
We need them in scheduling our production and in planning our capital expendi- 
tures. We have been very unhappy to learn from the recent 1956 national hous- 
ing inventory conducted by the Bureau of Census that there is so little agree- 
ment between the number of housing starts reported by the Departments of 
(ommerce and Labor with the actual situation as measured by the census. We 
further understand that much guesswork is involved in many of the other 
statistical series published on the construction industry. 

Certainly, the importance of the construction industry in the national economy 
is recognized by the Members of Congress. If the modest request that the De- 
partment of Commerce is making in this budget ($500,000 as I understand it) 
for improvement of their sources of information cannot be honored, we see little 
value in the continuance of their effort in publishing such statistics since, ap- 
parently, more reliable information is available from private sources. Un- 
fortunately, the price is a little steep for these services for some of the smaller 
operators. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. HAnp, 
Director of Business Research. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1958. 
Hon. Prince H. Preston, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on the Department of Commerce and Related 
Agencies, House Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Preston: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States strongly 
recommends reduction of the proposed Federal budget for 1959 by at least $3 
billion. This reduction would permit the long-overdue reform of the tax struc- 
ture without incurring huge national deficits. This reduction could be achieved 
by the combined methods of reducing the amounts requested for specified activi- 
ties and increasing the revenues from certain programs where special benefits 
accrue to limited segments of the public. 

In view of the paramount need to restrain those programs which do not meet 
the standards of first priority, the national chamber has conducted a compre- 
hensive analysis of the President’s budget for the next fiscal year. In a period 
which will place a severe penalty on misdirected national effort, the chamber’s 
board of directors recommends the following action on the budget proposals for 
the Department of Commerce and the Small Business Administration. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 















1. General administration.—It is recommended that this activity be held to its 
current level, or $50,000 less than the amount requested. This is an overhead 
item including the Office of the Secretary and should set an example of economy 
for the other bureaus of the Department. 

2. Coast and Geodetic Survey.—Although no reduction as such is proposed for 
the Survey, it is recommended that the net budget requirements of this agency 
be reduced. This can be accomplished by the establishment of a schedule of fees 
which reflects the costs incurred by the agency in providing charts and other pub- 
lications to its customers. The national chamber considers the present fee struc- 
ture as obviously inadequate, with a considerable element of subsidy going to 
persons who derive special benefits from the services of the Survey in the form 
of unrealistically low charges. The chamber’s views on this agency have been 
set forth in a letter to the chairman of the Subcommittee on Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Navigation of the House Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee which has legislative oversight of this agency. A copy of this letter is 
attached for your information. 

8. Business and Defense Services Administration —A reduction of $1,968,000 
is recommended for BDSA which would continue the appropriation level of the 
current year. Two items in particular seem unwarranted. The increases of 
$1,360,000 for Technical Information Service and $533,000 for Industry Service 
are not justified, based on the needs of industry these services are supposed to 
meet. 

4. Patent Ofice—It is proposed that the Patent Office be once more placed on 
a self-supporting basis. While there are obvious benefits to the general public 
from the functioning of the Patent Office, the benefits received by patentees and 
others are clearly superior to these, and the fees charged by the Office should per- 
mit complete cost recovery. The Patent Office has a history of being self-sup- 
porting for much of its long existence. However, the present schedule of fees, 
established in 1932, will probably produce only enough revenue to offset 40 per- 
cent or less of the Office’s current expenses. 

A statement of the national chamber’s position on Patent Office fees has been 
sent to the chairman of the Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, and Copy- 
rights of the House Judiciary Committee. A copy of this statement is attached 
for your information. 
































SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 





It is recommended that the 1959 budget requests for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration be reduced by $565,000. This reduction would allow the 1958 level 
of operations for the agency, but would not permit the $300,000 increase re- 
quested for a new program on small-business statistics or the increase of $265,000 
for salaries and expenses. 

In view of the overlapping activities of this agency with those of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other agencies, it does not seem justifiable for this agency 
to expand its operations. 

I would appreciate it if you would make this letter a part of the record of 
hearings on the appropriation bill for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs, 
Manager, Legislative Department. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WINSTON L. Prouty, REPRESENTATIVE AT LARGE FROM 
VERMONT 





Mr. Chairman, the Civil Aeronautics Administration has recommended the es- 
tablishment of a VOR under the title of ‘‘Northfield VORTAC” as an en route 
navigational aid between points in the United States and Canada and the Con- 
gress has been asked to consider a budget request of $251,000 for this facility. 
The VOR or VORTAC as it is now called is a radio navigational unit which 
puts out signals radially in all directions, like spokes around the hub of a wheel. 
There are an indefinite number of such radials and an aircraft within 25 to 150 
miles can pick up any radial and follow it to the station. At that point the air- 
craft can continue on another radial to the next station or follow a prescribed geo- 
metrie pattern and descend to the airport which is usually near the VOR. 
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Responsible authorities, familiar with air travel problems, recommend the es- 
tablishment of a VORTAC at Northfield, Vt., for very sound reasons. 

First, a unit of this nature would serve as an en route navigational aid between 
Lebanon, N. H., and Montreal, making it possible to bypass congested military 
and civilian areas, thus eliminating serious hazards. 

Second, the station would be located in such a manner as to serve as a letdown 
aid for the Barre-Montpelier Airport. 

Estimates indicate that a VOR would increase bad weather operations at the 
airport by 50 percent over the present facilities. 

As pointed out by Edward F. Knapp, director of the Vermont Aeronautics Com- 
mission, it is not only the number of additional operations that is important but 
the fact that the airport is dependable under most conditions. 

The present letdown aid at the Barr-Montpelier Airport is the old type of low 
frequency four-course radio range, and is considered obsolete as a navigation aid. 
The low-frequency feature is affected by static electricity either in the form of 
lightning or in precipitation static in snow and rain. This results in the facility 
being at its worst when needed most. 

A study recently made of very high frequency air navigation and landing aids 
at State capital airports brings sharply to focus the fact that Montpelier is the 
only State capital with an airport which lacks such modern faciliies. 

I hope most earnestly that this serious situation together with the arguments 
of responsible air traffic authorities will persuade your subcommittee to approve 
funds for the badly needed VORTAC for Northfield, Vt. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN GEORGE P. MILLER ON HAYWARD ATRPORT 
CONTROL TOWER 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to submit a brief state- 
ment urging the inclusion of funds to operate the airport control tower at the 
Hayward, Calif., Municipal Airport. 

You will recali that I appeared before your committee last year to point out 
the formidable volume of air carrier activities at Hayward Airport, its close 
proximity to the Oakland Airport, and the inherent dangers to the people of the 


area. 

The necessity for a control tower at Hayward was evident and your committee 
authorized its establishment and the bill you reported out was approved by Con- 
gress. I now urge the committee to include funds to operate the Hayward tower 
during fiscal 1959. 

The San Francisco Bay area air traffic density has not lessened. On the con- 
trary, it is increasing. 

Population growh has been and continues to be phenomenal. The city of 
Hayward, for instance, had a population of 14,178 in 1940, which expanded to 
54,789 by 1957. The rate of growth in the surrounding communities is equally 
remarkable. 

The citizens of this area are living under constant and ever-increasing hazards 
from the heavy volume of military and civilian air traffic. The necessity for an 
airport control tower is more vital than ever before. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration has included funds to operate the Hay- 
ward tower for fiscal 1959 in its request for operational and maintenance 
monies. I strongly urge this committee to approve the CAA request. 


Hovset OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1958. 
Hon. Prince H. PRESTON, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee of Appropriations, 
Committee—Department of Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Preston: In connection with your investigation of the tragic air 
crash at Las Vegas between a military jet plane and a civilian plane, it seemed 
to me appropriate to call to your attention specifically a situation existing at 
the Portland International Airport. 

The Portland International Airport is located very close to the city of Port- 
land, Oreg. Under a lease with the Department of the Air Force, part of it is 
occupied by that Department and is used for the activities of the Air National 
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Guard, the Air Force Reserve, and by a unit of the Air Defense Command using 
manned interceptor aircraft. The Air Force intends shortly to replace the air- 
craft now where with the Century series jet planes. 

The joint civilian-military use of this airport presents not only a definite 
conflict in objectives but also a question of safety. 

I would point out that the Air Defense Command fighter units are located at 
only four airfields in the United States located at cities having populations of 
250,000 or more, namely: O’Hare International Airport at Chicago; The Greater 
Pittsburgh Airport at Pittsburgh, Pa.; the Minneapolis-St. Paul International 
Airport at Minneapolis, Minn.; and the International Airport at Portland, Oreg. 

At all the other airfields other than Portland the Air Defense Command units 
are in the process of being moved elsewhere or, as is the case in Minneapolis, 
being deactivated. 

This leaves Portland International Airport unique in the United States. It 
will be the only joint use civilian-military airport located near a large city at 
which an Air Defense Command unit is located. 

It is to be hoped that your committee will investigate this situation from the 
standpoint of the air safety factors involved. 

In that connection, your attention is specifically called to the findings of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to the following effect : 

“The CAA agreed that the pilot of a Century series type aircraft on an active 
air defense mission is unable to see and avoid other aircraft during the climb 
phase of the scramble even under the best visual flight rule weather conditions 
because of his speed, climb altitude, and preoccupation with cockpit duties. 
Therefore, some means had to be provided for ensuring a clear climb path for 
this aircraft.” 

This quotation is from a circular letter sent to all regional administrators of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration under date of March 21, 1958. 

Your attention is also directed to the following statement by the regional direc- 
tor of the Civil Aeronautics Administration as follows: 

“Our review of this problem merely reaffirms the previous stand taken by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration that the mixture of high activity military 
traflic, particularly ADC interceptors, with relatively high density civil opera- 
tions at major terminals such as Portland, certainly is not desirable if it is at 
all feasible to avoid such situations. This is particularly true where weather 
is a prominent factor, as at Portland, where lengthy delays to both civil and 
military operations will inevitably result because of the scramble and recovery 
of these interceptors. This situation is not conducive to the normal growth or 
safe operation of a civil airport.” |Emphasis supplied. } 

And finally I would refer you to an editorial from the February issue of the 
AOPA Pilot which reads in part as follows: 

“This is why AOPA now says that this type of airplane can no longer ‘live’ 
safely on joint-use airports—or, for that matter, in joint-use airspace. As we 
see it, the only thing that will prevent catastrophe is the sharp, quick eyes of the 
military ground-control radar operators who talk these aircraft out on their 
missions—and around conflicting traffic, which the fighter pilots themselves 
probably never use. 

“First such joint-use problem in which AOPA has participated is at the Port- 
land, Oreg., International Airport. The Air Force proposes replacing the present 
fighters based there with Century series fighters. After studying the character- 
istics of these aircraft, and listening to detailed descriptions of how they must be 
handled, it is AOPA’s conviction that such aircraft must be barred from any 
joint-use civil airport because these are no longer airplanes in the common 
definition of the term. They're manned missiles. 

“And they must be treated exactly like missiles, rockets, or bullets, and con- 
fined to a restricted ‘firing range.” The Department of Defense must do this 
now, in the interest of general public safety.” 

If there is any further information you desire on this matter, please do not 
hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely, 


EpitH GREEN. 
STATEMENT OF Hon. Burr P. HARRISON, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM VIRGINIA 
Mr. Chairman, in connection with its consideration of appropriations for the 


Federal share of the construction or improvement of highways traversing the 
national forests, I hope the subcommittee will give careful consideration to the 
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desirability of including an adequate amount to provide for certain relatively 
short stretches of forest highway the improvement of which would contribute 
both to faster movement of general traffic between communities and to improved 
accessibility of outstanding scenic attractions in or near the forests. 

I should emphasize that I am referring to those public highways now being 
considered for funds under the matching formulas of our regular grant-in-aid 
programs, rather than the roads intended primarily to serve forest operations 
which, as the subcommittee knows, are covered in a different appropriation bill. 

In my congressional district, there is a prime example of the type of project 
to which I have reference. Known locally as the Campbell Mountain Road, the 
road runs from a community in Nelson County known as Love to State Highway 
56. The present unpaved roadway of approximately 4 miles, if available for 
general traffic, would shorten by approximately 20 miles the distance between 
Lynchburg, Va., and Waynesboro, Va. In addition, it would improve access to 
a little-known but notable scenic wonder, the Crabtree Falls. 

Undoubtedly, there are other stretches of forest highway of reasonable length, 
the improvement of which would produce such dual benefits to both business and 
pleasure users of the roads. For this reason, I venture to direct the particular 


attention of the subcommittee toward the item for Federal matching funds for 
public highways in the national forests. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. H. A. Drxon In Support OF ESTABLISHMENT FUNDS FOR CAA 
ContTrot TOWER AT OGDEN, UTAH 


Mr. Chairman and friends of the committee, I appreciate your receiving my 
statement concerning the recommendations of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion for the reestablishment of a CAA control tower at the municipal airport at 
Ogden, Utah, my hometown. 

The CAA, after careful investigation covering traffic surveys over a several 
years period, has recommended this tower reactivation. If approved as recom- 
mended, the CAA proposes to activate by the appropriation of establishment 
funds, 23 new control towers in the United States in fiscal 1959 and has re- 
quested a total of approximately $2% million for this purpose. 

In the case of the Ogden tower they have proposed to spend $99,000, of which 
$75,000 would be for equipment and $24,000 for engineering, repair, and instal- 
lation. 

In support of this request let me say that we have experienced a considerable 
increase in the flow of military and civilian air traffic in the Ogden area in re- 
cent years. 

At the municipal airport we are now having approximately 30.000 air carrier 
landings and takeoffs per year. A few miles to the east of Ogden we have some 
mountain peaks that soar to 9,000 feet. Without proper tower control, these 
mountains present a serious geographical hazard to all these thousands of civilian 
aircraft, particularly in bad weather. 

Superseding these two important justifications (the civilian air traffic and 
the mountains) is a third. Three or four air miles from the municipal airport 
is the Hill Air Force Rase, headquarters for the Ogden Air Material Command, 
and this base has an extremely busy aircraft traffic pattern. 

Mai. Gen. P. H. Rohevy, of Hill Air Foree Rase, recognizes the hazard to hoth 
the civilian and militarv traffic, compounded further hv the excessive hich 
sneeds of modern aireraft. He has expressed his own helief that a combined 
and coordinated control of sir traffie between the military tower at Hill and 
a CAA tower at the municipal field would be highly desirable. 

Two weeks ago we were all saddened and shocked by the announcement of a 
collision hetween a military training jet and a United Air Lines passenger liner 
over the Nevada desert. In all, 49 neople lost their lives in this reerettahle 
incident—regrettable all the more since we have learned that better traffic 
control and regulation could have prevented it. 

The CAA has recently made public the fact that confidential voluntary reports 
received from pilots throughout the country indicate that four times each day 
collisions similar to the last Nevada disaster are missed by a hair’s breadth. 

We need better and safer air traffic control, and establishment of a CAA 
control tower in Ogden will help reduce the danger margin in one congested 
area. 


I respectfully urge this committee to approve the CAA budget request in 
this regard. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT or Henry C. PARKE, CHATRMAN OF THE NATIONAL MERCHANT 
MARINE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the subcommittee, my name is Henry C. Parke 
I am chairman of the American Legion’s national merchant marine committee, 
a position that I have held since 1950. I am grateful to this subcommittee for 
affording us this opportunity to state our position on the dire need of adequate 
appropriations for the Maritime Administration. 

In the staff papers presented to the commission on foreign economic policy, 
February 1954, a basic merchant-marine policy statement was enunciated that 
now, 4 years later, is still true. In that statement, it was laid down that “our 
national shipping policy is to carry a ‘substantial portion’ of our foreign com- 
merce in time of peace and to encourage the development of a merchant marine 
capable of serving as an adequate defense auxiliary in time of war.” For 39 
years, the American Legion has been advocating such a policy among its nearly 
3 million members and the public as well. For that reason, I particularly wel- 
come this privilege of appearing today before this committee to again state 
our unswerving support for a strong merchant marine, a veritable “fourth arm 
of national defense.” 

We do not consider ourselves experts in the marine field. However, we believe 
we understand the basic need of an adequate merchant fleet in time of war. The 
American Legion is composed of men who served in World Wars I and II and 
the Korean conflict and recall the merchant marine as the only means of mass 
transport. To them, the necessity for the maintenance of a first-line maritime 
service is unquestioned. 

The American Legion in national convention in Atlantic City last September, 
adopted Resolution No. 495, advocating a strong merchant marine. I would like 
permission to quote a few of the resolving clauses that I feel should be brought 
to mind when the question of adequate appropriations is discussed: 

“1. Implement as fully as possible the sound national maritime policy estab- 
lished in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

“9. Assure the appropriation of adequate funds to enable the Government to 
meet its obligations and proceed in an orderly fashion with the vessel-replace- 
ment program. 


* * * * * x * 


“6. Provide that slow-speed, inefficient, and overage vessels now in laid-up 
status be scrapped, and the reserve fleet be upgraded by ships traded in from 
the commercial fleet. 


* * * * * * * 


“12. Continue to encourage and support the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy and the Maritime College in Maine, Massachusetts, California, and 
New York.” 

The connection between the resolving clause No. 1 with appropriations is self- 
evident. To effectively carry out the basic reason for the existence of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, funds must be allocated for ship construction. As the 
standard of living increased in our country so did costs. These costs rose to the 
point when it became prohibitive for an American marine line to build in the 
United States. In certain fields, it could be debated as to whether it would or 
would not be advantageous to let the foreign producer assume the complete 
burden. But, in the maritime industry, debate was impossible. Our defense 
structure needs up-to-date and well-integrated shipyards. The plight of our 
merchant navy in World War I was recalled and was a definite inducement for 
the passage of the act of 1936. At the beginning of World War II, although our 
merchant marine was woefully inadequate, the act of 1936 had at least provided 
us with the nucleus of a new merchant marine. 

Ever since last year, with a budgetary new authorization of only $3 million, 
there has been serious doubt whether the principles and objectives of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 still had Executive and congressional endorsement. The 
brightest spot of the year so far, was President’s Eisenhower’s reaffirmation of the 
need for an adequate merchant marine. The American Legion sincerely hopes 
that the Congress will now reassure the Nation of their interest in this vital in- 
dustry, so that its defense stature will truly represent a “fourth arm of national 
defense.” In our opinion, $160 million can only be viewed as the minimum re- 
quirement for ship construction. However, I am confident that this committee 
will carefully weigh the adequacy of this amount. 
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In the amount of $160 million is $5 million for research and development. For 
fiscal year 1959, this amount appears to be adequate for the programs that are 
scheduled. In light of the progress of other maritime nations in the develop- 
ment of their merchant marines, it behooves the United States to adopt a very 
liberal funding policy for research and development. 

Resolving clauses 2 and 6 of the American Legion's Resolution No. 495 affect 
that part of the merchant-marine industry that is most important to the na- 
tional security of the Nation. Actually, it is primarily these features of security 
that dictates our continuing interest and my appearance before this committee. 

Within a few years, 80 to 85 percent of our dry-cargo and combination pas- 
senger-cargo ships will be 20 or more years’ old. An organized program must be 
laid down for the orderly replacement of these vessels. For economic reasons 
only, it would be very poor policy and, very probably, impossible to replace these 
ships at one time. If such an attempt were made, it would only create the same 
problems 20 to 25 years hence. The maritime industry must be allowed to phase 
in this replacement program. The failure to appropriate any funds for fiscal 
1958 was a repudiation by the Government of its contract obligations under 
contracts negotiated by it under pressure for the replacement of the existing 
vessels of the subsidized lines in accordance with definite schedules. If such a 
policy were to continue, it would be not merely unfortunate but most dangerous 
from the standpoint of national security. 

In the absence of a construction revolving fund or some such arrangement, in 
order to assure continuity in the ship-replacement program and in shipyard oper- 
ation, appropriations for the Government’s share of the replacement program 
must be made each year. 

In 1954, it was reported that our national survival in time of war depends on 
ample and uninterrupted supplies of 77 critical and strategic minerals and 
materials. Ships must transport those materials, and the materials must reach 
here. Slow, obsolete ships provide no assurance whatever that such will be 
the case. 

Resolving clause No. 12 becomes more important with each succeeding year. 
At a time when the cry is being raised for more scientists and engineers, we 
believe that the National Merchant Marine Academy and the State Marine 
schools of Maine, Massachusetts, California, and New York should be given 
support. With the keel laying of the nuclear powered nuclear ship Savannah 
later this month, the responsibilities and qualifications of our young maritime 
officers will be greatly increased. The maritime schools have been a credit 
to the industry and to this Government, and a constant source of trained officers. 
With educational costs continually rising, evidenced by State and private schools 
increasing their tuitions, we can visualize the difficulties the Merchant Marine 
Academy and the State marine schools are encountering in keeping up scholas- 
tically while appropriation for their operations remain static or are reduced. 

In the field of operating-differential subsidies, the Legion feels that the Con- 
gress and the Maritime Administration are fully qualified to judge the quantity 
of money needed for this program. We reaffirm our belief in the wisdom of 
equitably administering our foreign shipments to comply with the 50-50 law, 
thus assuring American-flag vessels their fair share of Government-financed 
cargoes. 

In conclusion, the American Legion supports the budget request covering the 
aforementioned maritime activities. We believe it is adequate to assure that 
the American merchant marine can fulfill its role of “fourth arm of our national 
defense.” 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR E. TARANTINO, ATTORNEY, REPRESENTING THE T. J. Mc- 
CARTHY STEAMSHIP COMPANY, OF DetrottT, MIcn. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the purpose of this statement 
is to invite your attention to a situation which has arisen by reason of the 
proposed limitation recommended by the Bureau of the Budget on the number 
of voyages which may be subsidized by the Federal Maritime Board/Maritime 
Administration for the coming fiscal year and its impact on the Great Lakes 
situation as it would involve the development of Great Lakes ports and American- 
flag steamship service via the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway when the sea- 
way opens in the spring of 1959. 

The Bureau of the Budget recommended to the Congress, among other things, 
a limitation of 2,000 on the number of subsidized voyages for the coming fiscal 
year, 1959, as compared against 2,100 for the current fiscal year, 1958. If the 
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Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway is to be developed and used by American 
shipping when the seaway is opened the Congress should be prepared to recog- 
nize the operational consequences of the Bureau’s recommendation and correct it 
before it effectively deprives American-Great Lakes steamship operators of the 
use of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that its “Estimates do not include any 
amounts for pending subsidy applications of presently nonsubsidized operators, 
or for pending applications for additional service by operators now holding 
subsidized contracts.” In other words, the Bureau shuts the door to those 
pioneers who wish to establish America’s position in the use and development of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway, for which the Congress has appropriated 
and there has been expended millions of hard American dollars, and it shuts 
the door tight! ; 

There are presently pending four applications for subsidized steamship service 
by American operators who wish to develop such a service between the United 
States and foreign countries by the use of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway, 
and the Maritime Administration has formally determined that from 136 to 176 
sailings per year on these routes are essential in the public interest. 

Two of the applicants are “presently nonsubsidized operators” (the T. J. 
McCarthy Steamship Co., of Detroit, and Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., of New York), 
and two applications are “for additional service by operators now holding 
subsidy contracts” (United States Lines Co. and Grace Line, Inc., both of New 
York). All four (and any others who may subsequently apply to serve the 
Great Lakes area) are now “shut out” by the appropriation bill as it stands. 

Not only is money for proposed Great Lakes service deliberately not appropri- 
ated, but a limitation on the number of subsidized sailings proposed by the 
Bureau of the Budget would prevent such sailings even if the Maritime Com- 
mission could find the money elsewhere. The Bureau of the Budget proposes 
a limitation of 2,000 subsidized sailings for the coming fiscal year (the limita- 
tion for the current fiscal year is 2,100). The proposed figure is insufficient to 
meet the minimum needs of our merchant marine and exporters, and if enacted 
it will prevent Great Lakes service completely. I am advised that when the 
Bureau figures came out 1,897 sailings were being subsidized, and that a number 
have since been subsidized, leaving presently available less than 100 for which 
there are pending applications for over 600. 

If the Great Lakes ports are to get American-flag steamship service when the 
St. Lawrence seaway opens during the coming fiscal year, and the Congress 
intends to have the American people make use of the St. Lawrence seaway, the 
pending appropriation bill must be amended to make more funds and subsidized 
sailings available, and to insure that enough is earmarked for the Great Lakes 
area which now has no subsidized service as against the other coasts which now 
have approximately 2,000 sailings. 

Failure to provide funds and sailings for subsidized American-flag Great 
Lakes overseas service would be to turn the seaway over to foreign-flag shipping 
for its exclusive use. 


Mr. Preston. Thank you, gentlemen. The committee will stand 
adjourned. 
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